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Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 


SPECIAL  WARNING   TO   SHIPPERS   TO  ARGENTINA 

Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  that  they  should  not  make  any  con- 
tract, ship  samples,  or  fill  orders  on  behalf  of  any  importer  or  agent  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  concerning  whom  they  have  not  first  made  inquiries  either 
through  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires  or  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada,  Montreal,  unless  they  already  know  from  previous  business  trans- 
actions that  their  Argentine  correspondent  is  financially  sound  and  honest. 
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TRADE   CONDITIONS  IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  16,  1924. — Although  the  home  market  has  experienced 
the  customary  seasonal  activity,  there  has  been  no  noteworthy  development. 

Overseas  trade  in  November  also  ran  on  the  lines  which  have  characterized 
it  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Imports,  which  were  valued  at  £118,- 
740,228,  marked  an  advance  of  over  £17,000,000  over  November  a  year  ago, 
and  attained  a  total  only  twice  exceeded  during  the  past  three  years.  Exports, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  aggregated  £68,150,816,  representing  an  increase  of 
£2,500,000  as  compared  with  November,  1923.  This  position  is  certainly  dis- 
appointing even  if  the  failure  of  export  trade  to  expand  is  partly  due  to  a 
considerable  decline  in  deliveries  of  coal  to  the  Continent.  * 

At  the  same  time  the  advance  in  the  value  of  the  £1  sterling  has  continued 
almost  without  a  check,  and  the  present  quotation  (about  $4.73)  is  getting  well 
in  sight  of  parity.  Granted  that  this  upward  movement  partly  results  from 
other  causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  contributory  factor  is  the  more 
optimistic  belief  in  the  future. 

Unemployment  figures  already  exhibit  a  fractional  decrease,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  action  which  the  Government  now  announces  with  a  view  to  safe- 
guarding certain  industries  from  indiscriminate  foreign  competition,  and  also 
the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  development  of  increased  trade  within  the  Empire, 
will  create  a  still  further  improvement.  Another  important  factor  in  this  direc- 
tion, although  it  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  palliative,  is  the  addi- 
tional employment  which  will  result  from  the  decision  of  nearly  all  the  railways 
to  spend  very  large  sums  for  repairs  and  extensions,  work  upon  which  will  com- 
mence immediately. 

Heavy  taxation,  recently  supplemented  by  another  upward  movement  in 
the  cost  of  living,  continue  as  obstacles  retarding  any  marked  improvement  in 
the  general  situation.  It  is  true  that  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  was  checked 
in  November  in  so  far  that  they  remain  practically  the  same  as  in  October — i.e. 
69  per  cent  above  those  of  1914 — but,  on  the  other  hand,  retail  prices  increased 
from  76  per  cent  to  80  per  cent — a  figure  which  has  not  been  touched  since 
December,  1922.  This  high  level  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  increased  cost 
of  food,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  position  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the  labour  and 
other  discontent  which  prevails. 

It  is  generally  claimed  that  the  enormous  difference  between  the  prices  for 
food  paid  to  the  producer,  whether  home  or  overseas,  and  the  prices  at  which 
this  food  is  subsequently  retailed  to  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
cannot  be  justified  by  any  reasonable  middlemen's  profit,  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  disparity  that  another  commission  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation. 

Receipts  of  Canadian  wheat  have  continued  to  be  heavy,  and  it  is  also 
satisfactory  to  find  that  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  expansion  in  the 
imports  into  this  country  of  several  other  Canadian  staple  lines. 

LARGE  ARRIVALS  OF  CANADIAN  POTATOES  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  December  16,  1924. — A  notable  feature  of  the  past  few  weeks  has 
been  the  arrival  in  England  of  large  shipments  of  Canadian  potatoes.  These 
have  been  consigned  to  several  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  although  no 
definite  figures  have  so  far  been  issued,  the  receipts  up  to  date  must  amount 
to  at  least  3,000  tons.  This  is  an  entirely  new  trade,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  Service  in 
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this  country  has  played  an  important  part  in  its  development.  Just  as  soon  as 
it  became  definitely  known  that  there  was  a  short  crop  of  high-class  potatoes  in 
this  country,  the  commissioners  took  steps  to  bring  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  leading  potato  importers  and  dealers  throughout  the  kingdom  the  ability 
of  Canada  to  supply  compensating  quantities  of  potatoes  of  the  highest  quality. 
This  resulted  in  negotiations  being  instituted  by  them  with  important  Maritime 
Province  shippers,  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  active  enterprise  shown  by 
some  of  these  exporters  that  definite  transactions  have  so  promptly  followed. 
It  is  understood  that  prices  being  realized,  while  not  leaving  any  excessive 
margin  for  profit,  are  satisfactory  to  shippers. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  inauguration  of  this  trade  are  admittedly 
exceptional,  and  in  view  of  the  necessarily  high  cost  of  transportation  from 
Canada  to  Britain,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  potato  trade  can  be  developed 
into  a  permanent  one. 

In  any  case,  however,  the  inauguration  of  the  trade  has  served  to  introduce 
to  importers  here  a  Canadian  variety  of  potato — the  "  Green  Mountain  " — the 
excellence  of  which  is  being  universally  recognized,  and  which  is  already  being 
accorded  preference  over  the  different  types  of  Continental-grown  potatoes 
which  are  being  offered  in  large  quantities  and  at  prices  which  are  considerably 
less  than  are  being  secured  for  the  "  Green  Mountain." 

POTATO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  AT  BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PORTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  December  6,  1924. — The  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  potato 
market  is  steady  with  prices  tending  lower  rather  than  higher.  The  Irish  crop, 
which  was  normal,  has  found  a  ready  sale  here,  but  owing  to  a  certain  amount 
of  holding  awaiting  higher  prices  which  did  not  materialize,  Irish  shipments 
have  been  lessened  and  offerings  are  2s.  6d.  less  than  a  fortnight  ago.  Up-to- 
Dates,  Windsor  Castles  are  ranging  from  £7  12s.  6d.  to  £8  2s.  6d  ($35.53  to 
$37.86  at  $4.66  exchange)  per  ton  f.o.b.,  with  Victors  obtaining  10s.  per  ton 
above  these  prices. 

English  supplies  are  quoted  at  from  £10  to  £11  ($46.60  to  $51.26)  per  ton 
(2,240  pounds). 

Continental  varieties  are  arriving  in  50-kilo.  bags  and  are  mainly  from 
German,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  sources.  The  German  embargo  being  lifted  has 
placed  supplies  in  the  English  market  at  £5  6s.  per  ton  f.o.b.  This  price  works 
out  at  £1  more  per  ton  delivered  Bristol.  Dutch  supplies  are  not  equal  in 
quality  to  German  varieties  although  almost  the  same  price.  Belgian  varieties 
bring  6d.  per  bag  more  than  either  Dutch  or  German. 

Canadian  shipments  have  proved  rather  expensive  so  far,  the  first  Mont- 
real shipment  working  out  to  £9  3s.  per  ton  d/d  Bristol.  Latest  offerings  range 
from  £7  to  £8  per  ton. 

The  Montreal  season  ended,  attention  is  directed  to  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, and  at  time  of  writing  samples  and  prices  of  New  Brunswick  table 
potatoes  are  being  distributed  to  wholesale  dealers  in  the  West  of  England, 
South  Wales,  and  Birmingham.  The  potatoes  are  Canada  "A"  grade  obtained 
from  the  New  Brunswick  Seed  Potato  Growers'  Association  Inc.,  and  are  being 
distributed  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant 
Marine  and  this  office. 

The  essential  need  of  this  market  is  a  kidney-shaped  potato,  smooth  in  the 
skin,  white-fleshed,  and  one  which  will  boil  without  change  in  colour. 

The  market  is  so  dependent  upon  weather  conditions  that  it  is  difficult  to 
forecast.  If  frosts  become  general  on  the  Continent  dealers  will  not  open  their 
pits,  for  the  potatoes  are  ruined  in  transit.  Under  such  conditions  the  market 
would  harden  and  should  prove  favourable  for  Canadian  supplies;  this  on  the 
assumption  that  Canadian  potatoes  can  be  shipped  free  from  frost. 
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LIVERPOOL  MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  MILL  OFFALS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  December  13,  1924. — Small  shipments  of  Canadian  mill  offals 
have  been  coming  forward  to  this  market  lately,  and  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
leading  importers  in  the  trade  there  should  be  a  good  demand  during  the  coming 
winter  months  for  bran,  middlings,  and  pollards  from  Canada,  provided  millers 
can  quote  c.i.f.  prices  competitive  with  other  sources  of  supply. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  maize  and  barley  crop  in  the  United  States, 
feedstuff  materials  have  not  been  coming  forward  from  that  country  in  the 
normal  quantity,  with  the  result  that  quotations  on  mill  offals  have  been  higher 
than  for  some  time  back.  Supplies  have  been  coming  forward  from  the  Argen- 
tine in  quantity,  and  are  bringing  from  £7  to  £8  c.i.f.,  with  fairly  heavy  orders 
spread  over  the  winter  months.  It  was  also  reported  that  Australia  had  shipped 
to  this  market. 

The  firm  in  question  stated  that  they  would  be  in  the  market  for  shipments 
of  100-ton  lots  to  start  with,  and  estimated  the  demand  for  this  port  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  500  tons  per  week. 

Any  interested  shippers  who  could  supply  low-grade  flour  or  mill  offals  to 
the  Liverpool  market  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office,  when  they 
will  be  put  in  touch  with  the  trade,  including  the  firm  of  importers  mentioned. 

All  quotations  should  be  in  long  tons  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  must  be  accom- 
panied by  samples. 

COMMERCIAL   CONDITIONS   IN   THE   LIVERPOOL  AREA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  December  9,  1924. — The  recent  report  issued  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  shows  that  the  trade  of 
Liverpool  is  increasing.  Revenue  at  2^  millions  sterling  is  an  improvement  of 
£60,000  over  the  previous  financial  year.  The  tonnage  of  ships  using  this  port 
stood  at  over  37  millions,  which  is  better  than  for  any  year  since  1915,  and  the 
cargo  passing  through  the  port  is  also  increasing. 

The  outlook  for  the  Lancashire  engineering  industry  is  better  than  it  has 
been  since  the  trade  depression.  There  are  plenty  of  inquiries,  and  a  good 
number  of  orders.  Brass  foundries  are  in  most  cases  a  little  brisker.  Con- 
structional engineers  are  still  fairly  busy  and  the  machine  tool  makers  are  more 
prosperous. 

The  general  improvement  in  the  timber  trade  has  been  maintained  during 
November,  and  markets  have  shown  a  steadier  tone.  The  outlook  for  spruce 
is  better,  arrivals  having  been  within  moderate  compass.  Some  improvement 
in  price  has  been  observed,  while  inquiries  have  been  more  numerous.  Pine 
continues  steady.  Buyers  have  been  in  evidence  for  birch  timber,  and  for 
lumber,  now  that  stocks  are  reduced,  except  for  Quebec  planks  which  have  been 
overdone.  There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  Pacific  coast  woods,  with- 
out change  in  values,  and  a  fair  volume  of  new  business  has  taken  place  in 
Douglas  fir  timber  and  lumber,  also  in  clear  silver  spruce. 

Up  to  the  week  ending  December  6  heavy  supplies  of  wheat  from  North 
America,  on  passage  and  arrived  at  importing  places,  have  continued  to  exert 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  trade.  Millers  appear  to  be  well  stocked,  and  are 
keeping  off  the  market. 

The  imports  of  flour  into  Liverpool  during  November  totalled  40,762  sacks. 
Of  this  quantity,  24,680  sacks  are  reported  as  from  American  ports  and  8,563 
sacks  from  Canadian. 
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The  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  was  477,301  quarters  (480  pounds) ; 
217,307  quarters  from  United  States  ports  and  107,585  quarters  from  Canada. 

The  canned  goods  trade  has  been  quiet,  as  is  usual  during  November,  with 
dealers  devoting  their  attention  to  dried  fruit.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Canadian  pears  have  been  sold,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Oregon  pack. 

MARKET  FOR  SANITARY  SEATS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  December  12,  1924. — An  occasional  communication  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  toilet  seats  reaches  this  office  asking  for  information 
concerning  the  market  possibilities  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Two  such  inquiries 
have  recently  come  to  hand,  and  it  is  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  all  Canadian  makers  of  these  articles  if  the  opportunity  were 
now  taken  -to  provide  by  means  of  a  general  report  full  information  on  the 
subject,  and  to  bring  previous  reports  sent  to  individual  firms  in  the  past  up 
to  date.  The  subject  is  important  because  of  the  vast  house-building  pro- 
gramme throughout  the  country,  which  is  certain  to  extend  at  high  pressure 
over  a  great  many  years,  probably  a  generation.  In  Glasgow  alone  a  minimum 
of  at  least  50,000  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  bound- 
aries of  the  city  to  more  than  double  the  existing  area,  which  now  contains 
well  over  a  million  people. 


TYPES  IN  USE 

The  general  types  of  toilet  seats  in  use  in  Scotland  are  the  common  types 
such  as  are  illustrated  here.  Fancy  or  expensive  articles,  commonly  seen  not 
only  in  hotels  and  apartment  houses,  but  in  some  private  dwellings  in  North 
America,  are  not  wanted,  especially  in  connection  with  the  assisted  housing 
schemes,  in  which  reduction  of  cost  to  the  minimum  is  the  prime  essential. 
The  great  building  programme  is  almost  entirely  for  workmen's  dwellings, 
which  can  draw  an  economic  rent  such  as  the  average  working  man  can  pay. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  cheapness  throughout  the  construction  of  the  house. 
One  of  these  common  types  is  fixed  to  the  wall,  the  other  being  fixpd  to  the 
closet  with  bolts.   Very  few  of  these  common  types  have  covers. 
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The  woods  used  are  mahogany,  cypress,  birch  and  sometimes  oak,  but 
hardwood  is  always  required.  The  finish  is  French  polishing,  natural  colour, 
but  sometimes  the  wood  is  stained  a  mahogany.  Varnish  finish,  such  as  is 
used  in  North  America,  is  not  liked  here.  The  hinges  used  are  brass,  but  it 
is  important  to  note  that  the  pins  for  the  hinges  must  also  be  brass.  Whether 
the  hinges  are  nickel-plated  or  not  is  unimportant.  There  is  no  demand  for 
a  white  sheet-covered  seat. 

PACKING,  PRICE,  ETC. 

From  the  manufacturer  to  the  wholesaler  or  jobber  the  seats  are  packed 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  manufacturer,  usually  in  paper  bags  in  one-  or 
two-dozen  lots,  and  then  in  cases.  The  manufacturer  sells  to  the  wholesaler 
only. 

While  it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  manufacturers  in  this  country 
as  a  whole,  there  do  not.  seem  to  be  many  in  Scotland,  and  these  appear  to  be 
in  Dundee.  There  is  no  competition  so  far  as  is  known  from  the  United  StateSj 
but  a  considerable  number  of  seats  are  imported  from  the  Continent,  mainly 
Austria, 

The  common  seat,  without  cover,  in  one  piece,  is  selling  to  the  wholesaler 
at  3s.  2d.  to  3s.  6d.  each.  For  imported  goods  the  method  of  payment  in  this 
line  would  be  cash  against  documents  after  arrival  of  goods,  but  in  the  case 
of  an  unknown  firm  of  shippers,  cash  would  only  be  given  fourteen  days  after 
arrival  of  goods. 

Any  firm  here  who  might  be  willing  to  distribute  for  a  Canadian  firm 
would  first  of  all  have  to  secure  samples.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  this 
country  wholesalers  require  very  special  inducements  in  quality  and  price  to 
abandon  old  connections.  In  fact  they  will  as  a  rule  pay  slightly  more  to  an 
old  and  tried  connection  than  go  to  a  new  source  for  supply.  This  trait  of  the 
British  character,  while  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  break  into  the  market, 
makes  it  more  secure  when  once  business  is  proceeding.  Furthermore,  while 
there  is  of  course  a  preference  for  old  and  tried  suppliers  located  in  Great 
Britain,  in  all  lines  of  manufacture  there  is  certainly  a  preference  for  Empire- 
produced  goods  over  those  produced  in  foreign  countries. 

No  firms  here  would  be  sufficiently  interested  to  forward  samples  of  what 
sells  here  to  Canada,  as  they  in  the  first  instance  would  have  no  inducement  to 
do  so.  The  only  inducement  to  do  so  would  be  a  price  cheaper  than  the  same 
articles  can  be  bought  for  in  this  country,  and  the  illustrations  accompanying 
should  be  a  guide  to  supply  the  information  necessary  to  fix  prices. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  Scotland  the  quality  required  is 
higher  than  in  England.  On  account  of  the  dampness  of  the  climate  the  scat 
must  be  in  one  piece,  and  interlocking  joints,  no  matter  how  ingenious,  would 
prevent  the  easy  sale  of  the  article.  The  usual  thickness  of  the  wood  used  is 
1  inch  or  slightly  less,  There  is  no  duty,  and  the  usual  method  of  making 
out  invoices  is  all  that  is  required. 

In  order  to  introduce  an  article  of  this  kind  into  this  country,  the  services 
of  a  commission  agent  would  almost  certainly  be  required. 

CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS  OF  DENMARK:  LEAFLET  AVAILABLE 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  published  a  leaflet  giving 
information  on  the  invoice  requirements  and  certain  other  customs  regulations 
of  Denmark.  Firms  interested  in  exporting  goods  to  Denmark  may  obtain 
copies  of  this  leaflet  on  application. 
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CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 
I 

London,  December  9,  1924. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1045 
(February  9,  1924  )  there  was  published  a  review  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  those  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  of  which  official  statistics  are 
issued  by  the  Government  each  January,  and  incidentally  the  commodities  dealt 
with  include  the  majority  of  the  products  which  figure  to  the  largest  degree  in 
Canada's  export  trade  to  Great  Britain.  It  seems  interesting,  however,  to  sup- 
plement this  with  the  returns  of  other  imports  from  Canada  which  are  now 
made  available  for  the  first  time  by  the  issue  of  the  complete  and  revised 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  include,  in  addition 
to  manufactured  goods,  several  other  agricultural  lines  with  which  the  Dominion 
is  closely  identified. 

Up  to  1914  Canada's  export  trade  to  this  country  consisted,  with  few  excep- 
tions, of  agricultural  products,  lumber  and  other  raw  materials,  and  while  this 
was  varied  during  the  war  and  immediately  afterwards  by  the  provision  of 
very  important  quantities  of  manufactured  goods  of  various  kinds,  accompanied 
by  development  in  other  directions,  the  tendency  during  the  past  few  years  has 
been  a  return  to  older  traditions. 

Recent  times  have  witnessed  a  gradual  decline  in  most  of  the  lines  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  also  of  other  products  in  which  Canada  had  secured 
a  footing  under  war  conditions,  and  an  examination  of  the  figures  now  made 
available  shows  that  this  decline  continued  during  1923  to  an  extent  that 
separate  mention  of  Canada  has  d^appeared  altogether  from  a  number  of 
headings  under  which  the  Dominion  bulked  largely  for  a  time,  any  present 
contributions  being  merged  in  the  description  "  Total  from  British  Possessions." 

Conditions  indeed  have  aided  this  movement,  General  trade  in  Great 
Britain  remained  in  a  depressed  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  the  exchange 
situation  which  prevailed  rendered  it  possible  for  many  European  and  other 
countries  to  deliver  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  with  which  Canada 
could  not  profitably  compete. 

The  notes  and  statistics  which  follow  relating  to  the  imports  of  certain 
articles  are  in  some  cases  disappointing  from  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  but  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readjustment  of  the  exchange  position  such  as  would  be 
effected  by  the  improvement  in  the  general  situation  which  is  now  anticipated 
with  some  confidence,  should  afford  opportunities  to  Canadian  shippers  which 
have  recently  been  lacking. 

Under  existing  conditions  it  seems  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  few 
cases — like  automobiles  and  cameras  and  lenses — where  Canada  has  continued 
to  hold  her  own,  preferential  treatment  was  in  force,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
deduce,  was  the  determining  factor  in  the  results  obtained. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  it  should  be  noted  that  beneath  the  heading 
"  Total  Imports,"  quantities  and  values  for  1922  and  1923  are  given  only  from 
the  principal,  not  all,  the  sources  of  supply. 

(1)   Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

(Imports  of  Grain;  Flour,  Provisions,  and  Canned  Fish  were  published  in  No.  1045) 

MACARONI 

In  1923  Italy  made  further  progress  towards  resuming  her  previous 
supremacy  in  this  product.  While  imports  of  Italian  macaroni  rose  by  16,000 
cwts.  as  compared  with  1922,  Canada's  contribution  further  sank  to  the  insig- 
nificant figure  of  744  cwt.   The  altered  condition  of  affairs  is  apparent  when  it 
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is  remembered  that  in  1918  Canadian  exports  of  macaroni  to  the  United  King- 
dom reached  a  total  of  35,516  cwts,  It  falls  to  be  noted  that  the  share  of  the 
United  States  has  fallen  from  87,114  cwts.  in  1918  to  9,900  cwts,  in  1923. 

The  restoration  of  the  Italian  macaroni  industry  coupled  with  favourable 
exchange  conditions,  makes  profitable  competition  from  across  the  Atlantic 
practically  impossible. 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 


Total   imports   95,909  114,433  183,918  170,010 

Italy   60,898  76,528  109,180  106,755 

United  States   19,939  9,900  42,968  21,099 

Canada    2,739  744  5,620  1,377 


SHREDDED  WHEAT,  SEMOLINA,  ETC. 

Canada's  share  in  1923  was  double  that  of  the  previous  year  and  the  larg- 
est total  since  1920: — 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

  43,725 

79,773 

97,907 

141,055 

  26,283 

36,427 

59,680 

72,074 

  11,151 

24,190 

29,727 

54,083 

OATMEAL  AND  ROLLED  OATS 

Although  Canada  participated  in  the  increased  imports  of  oatmeal,  in 
rolled  oats  a  considerable  volume  of  trade  was  lost  to  the  United  States. 

Oatmeal 


1922                1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                           272,816  345,349  220,895  263,895 

United  States                                      169,432  217,627  134,511  164,430 

Canada                                                 99,827  119,864  84,691  92,565 

Rolled  Oats 

Total  imports                                           562,236  507,944  685,551  539,292 

United  States                                      288,980  336,232  313,032  346,580 

Canada                                               255,090  166,525  356,456  188,502 


LINSEED  OILCAKE 

This  is  another  commodity  where  the  share  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
portionately increased. 


1922  1923                  1922  1923 

Tons  Tons                    £  £  * 

Total  imports  ...   ..      48,739  75,182  637,122  801,451 

United  States                                         20,360  40,584  264,481  413,573 

British  India                                         10,312  12,928  135,090  143,675 

Argentine  Republic                                 5,351                6,613  72,277  73,877 

Canada                                                  2,927                2,332  39,066  25,384 


HAY 

As  might  be  anticipated,  Canada  benefited  by  the  short  hay  crop  of  1923, 
and  while  the  total  quantity  imported  was  not  great,  contributed  75  per  cent. 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

29,371 

98,968 

172,866 

23,397 

82,830 

137,192 

3,363 

8,446 

21,149 

HOPS 

Resulting  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Hop  Controller,  1923  witnessed 
almost  the  disappearance  of  the  trade  in  imported  hops.  In  1920,  when  the 
aggregate  imports  were  459,561  cwts,,  Canada  supplied  26,874  cwts.  in  com- 
parison with  170,719  cwts.  from  the  United  States.  In  1923,  Canada  furnished 
nearly  all  that  was  imported,  and  while  her  share  dropped  to  10,509  cwts., 
that  of  the  United  States  fell  to  1,705  cwts. 
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MEAT 

In  1923  the  total  value  of  meat  of  all  kinds  imported  aggregated  £111,- 
377,662.  This  includes  Bacon  and  Hams,  generally  dealt  with  in  the  report- 
published  in  No.  1045,  and  of  which  Canada,  is  an  important  exporter. 

The  insignificant  position  held  by  the  Dominion  as  a  source  of  supply  of 
other  kinds  of  meat  (including  poultry  and  game)  will  be  realized  from  the 
following  figures  of  the  principal  imports  from  Canada: — 

Frozen  Beef  (quarters  and  sides). — 3,353  cwts.  (value  £6,743)  out  of  3,940,345  cwts. 
(value  £7,486,178). 

Frozen  Beef  (boned)  .-44,332  cwts.  (£89,353)  out  of  345,875  cwts.  (value  £652,085). 

Canned  Meats  (including  tongues)  .—1,144  cwts.  (£10,354)  out  of  929,138  cwts.  (£3,204,527). 

Frozen  Offals.— 31,732  cwts.  (£67,922)  out  of  781,672  cwts.  (£1,914,875). 

Frozen  Veal— 3,678  cwts.  (£9,006)  out  of  25,770  cwts.  (£59,432). 

Frozen  Pork.— 21,156  cwts.  (£90,882)  out  of  403,465  cwts.  (£1,722,798). 

Salted  Pork.— 2,773  cwts  (£9,479)  out  of  72,498  cwts  (£175,435). 

Dead  Poultry.— 3,788  cwts.  (£24,774)  out  of  313,823  cwts.  (£2,013,639). 

Bladders,  Casings  and  Sausage  Skins. — The  trade  in  casings  shows  little 
variation  from  1922,  imports  in  1923  having  totalled  78,308  cwts.  (£744,059), 
of  which  Canada  sent  3,102  cwts,  (£37,141). 

FROZEN  SALMON 

The  consumption  of  salmon,  both  fresh  and  frozen,  marked  a  notable 
increase  in  1923,  but  of  the  countries  which  ship  the  frozen  variety,  it  will  be 
observed  from  the  following  table  that  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland 
secured  larger  proportionate  increases  than  Canada. 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 


Total  imports                                            28,342  67,262  214,381  417,963 

Irish  Free  State*   19,277  ....  177,031 

United  States                                           4,661  15,752  23,269  69,342 

Newfoundland                                ..        4,431  9,103  23,096  38,918 

Canada                                                    8,594  11,763  55,924  54,027 


♦From  April  1,  1923, 

CURED  AND  SALTED  SALMON 

Canada  is  also  credited  with  3,046  cwts.  (value  £5,613)  of  the  cured  and 
salted  salmon  imports,  which  greatly  exceeds  anything  previously  done  in  this 
direction.  The  total  purchases  of  this  commodity  in  1923  were  13,404  cwts, 
(£50,309),  the  chief  supplier  being  Newfoundland. 

FRUIT 

Apples. — Imports  of  apples  as  usual  increased  after  a  short  British  crop. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  United  States  not  only  wrested  from  Canada 
the  first  place  which  the  Dominion  held  in  the  previous  year,  but  increased  her 
proportion  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  : — 


1922  1923                    1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.                     £  £ 

Total  imports                                     4,471,839  6,473,397  6,544,109  7,398,331 

United  States                                1,504,903  2,940,203  2,292,494  3,497,815 

Australia                                         836,521  974,907  1,662,613  1,429,326 

Belgium                                          177,128  153,516                 163,821  112,662 

Netherlands                                     101,415  126,889                 106,865  147,086 

Canada                                          1,642,711  1,859,601  2,015,796  1,779,703 
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Pears. — There  was  a  slight  drop  in  total  imports  of  pears,  chiefly  owing 
to  a  big  falling-off  in  supplies  from  Belgium.  Canada's  shipments  remained 
practically  stationary. 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                         997,078  852,426  1,452,270  1,567,335 

France                                              173,121  223,549  402,111  533,015 

Belgium                                            432,602  192,974  434,739  220,286 

United  States                                     94,273  194,065  141,342  332,261 

Germany                                            81,970  57,771  65,411  67,820 

Netherlands                                        92,401  45,222  114,539  63,862 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ,  ..        20,951  38,060  87,573  159,298 

Canada                                              33,272  31,401  44,299  52,492 

Plums. — A  noteworthy  entry  is  Canada's  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  15,826  cwts.  (value  £32,126)  of  raw  plums,  insofar  as  it  contrasts  with  23 
cwts,  in  1922  and  18  cwts.  in  1921.  Arrivals  from  all  sources  in  1923  aggre- 
gated 830,583  cwts.  (£1,564,897). 

Canned  Fruit. — It  is  regrettable  to  find  that  Canada  is  making  no  pro- 
gress towards  supplying  the  large  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
canned  fruits.  Exports  of  fruits  preserved  without  sugar  fell  from  22,623  cwts, 
in  1922  to  12,814  cwts,  in  1923,  the  latter  representing  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  total  brought  into  the  country;  and  although  the  quantity  attributed  to 
Canada  of  fruits  (except  pineapples)  preserved  in  sugar  increased  by  2,600 
cwts.  in  1923,  the  contribution  is  relatively  small. 

Canned  or  Bottled  Fruit,  Preserved  without  Sugar. 

1922                 1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.                   £  £ 

Total  imports                                             286,778  277,629  635,623  425,991 

Spain                                                    109,881  144,393  142,617  162,332 

United  States                                          62.462               59,874  143,881  122,699 

Australia                                                 60,542                23,522  231,040  46.259 

Canada                                                   22,623                12,814  40,803  20,873 

Canned  or  Bottled  Fruit  (except  Pineapples)  Preserved  in  Sugar. 

1922                  1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                       1,578,483  917,371  5,249,119  2,656,365 

United  States                                  1,375,628  824,109  4.554,068  2,373,590 

Australia                                           123.232               47,628  395,378  119,827 

Canada                                               11,04-7                13,788  46,767  38,596 

Cider  and  Apple  Juice. — No  imported  cider  is  credited  to  Canada  in 
1923,  but  in  any  case  the  share  contributed  by  all  British  Possessions  was 
insignificant. 

Canada's  exports  of  fruit  juice  (unenumerated) ,  which  is  understood  to 
refer  to  unfermented  apple  juice,  while  still  considerable,  were  little  more  than 
half  of  the  previous  year. 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Gals.  Gals.  £  £ 

Total  imports   566.664  335,472  127,562  85,570 

United  States   77,957  50,970  22,902  12,815 

Canada   463,300  271,700  97,761  67,103 


PRESERVED  MILK 

Although  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  total  of  practically  every 
kind  of  preserved  milk,  Canada's  contribution,  except  in  the  case  of  "  Con- 
densed (unsweetened),"  exhibited  a  decline. 

Condensed  Milk,  Sweetened  (Whole) 


1922                  1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                         369.766  400,707  1,493,385  1,313,162 

Netherlands                                       157,868  191,272  530,956  580,359 

Switzerland                                         48,924  136,692  235,236  486.994 

Denmark                                            22,275               22,725  70.333  63,047 

Canada                                              38,395                20,956  157,674  76,666 
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Condensed  Milk  (Sweetened  Skimmed) 

1922  1923  1922 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £ 

Total  imports                                     1,249,989  1,430,418  3,337,462 

Netherlands                                      901,452  1,030,314  2,404,727 

Denmark                                         332,269  358,905  851,434 

Irish  Free  State*                                 ....  22,659 

Canada                                              5,348  18  9,348 

*From  April  1,  1923. 

Condensed  Milk  (Unsweetened) 

Total  imports                                        270,106  426,528  756,517 

United  States                                  190,898  334,319  550,621 

Canada                                            11,474  37,532  31,540 

Milk  Powder  (Unsweetened) 

Total  imports                                        78,824  84,276  283,052 

New  Zealand                                    42,367  56,527  126,990 

Denmark                                             4,285  10,457  24,241 

Netherlands                                       4,049  7,529  17,739 

United  States                                     5,499  3,590  17,783 

Canada  •                           10,981  3,453  24,509 


1923 

£ 

3,673,574 
2,664,981 
896,676 
70,611 
39 


1,253,590 
1,020,000 
98,501 


291,872 
171,271 
63,063 
26,433 
10,875 
9,239 


LARD 


Although  the  United  States  continues  practically  to  monopolize  the  large 
imports,  Canada's  share  in  1923  shows  considerable  development. 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

  114,967 

121,780 

7,653,753 

7,957,729 

  104,676 

104,781 

6,975,337 

6,828,488 

  4,858 

3,687 

317,412 

238,471 

  3,983 

10,445 

268,696 

703,548 

SUGAR 

The  general  impression  that  Canada's  ability  to  compete  in  refined  sugar 
would  continue  to  decline  with  the  restoration  of  the  Continental  industry  is 
borne  out  by  the  published  returns,  which  show  that  Canada's  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  fell  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  record  amount  of  1,650,000  cwts. 
in  1922.  The  reduced  quantity  of  568,520  cwts.  in  1923  is,  however,  still  con- 
siderable. 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports   10,470,771  7,721,003  11,030,162  11,618,549 

Czecho-Slovakia   986,415  2,214,694  1,051,020  3,131,628 

United  States   5,305,905  1,921,889  5,479,564  3,222,931 

Belgium   691,990  712,996  744,132  941,936 

Canada   1,651,169  568,520  1,735,593  966,261 


TOBACCO 

Although  Canada's  total  shipments  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  hardly 
exceed  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  enormous  requirements  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(173,038,418  pounds  in  1923),  the  volume  of  Canadian  exports  in  1923  (955,507 
pounds)  again  marks  an  advance  on  the  previous  year,  and  investigations  made 
by  the  Trade  Commissioners  and  by  the  Dominion  tobacco  expert  attached  to 
Wembley  are  of  a  most  encouraging  nature,  provided  that  Canadian  growers 
will  produce  qualities  of  leaf  required  and  cure  and  grade  them  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  market. 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Lbs.  Lbs.  £  £ 

Total  imports   184,856,648  173,038,418  17,430,468  14,960,841 

United  States   166,822,333  154,859,180  15,863,369  13,592,456 

Nyasaland   6,734,863  5,891,167  480,370  408,790 

British  India   3,934,573  4,574,504  132,477  158,593 

Greece   1,235,632  868,769  280,401  132,985 

Portuguese  East  Africa  ..   ..       1,499,562  1,758,317  134,208  162,715 

Canada   855,397  955,507  67,085  67,766 
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INDIA'S    FOREIGN   TRADE    FOR    SIX    MONTHS  ENDING 
SEPTEMBER,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

INCREASING  IMPORTS 

Calcutta,  November  22,  1924. — The  total  value  of  India's  foreign  trade 
during  the  first  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amounted  to  Rs.  292  crores,*  or 
over  $900,000,000 — an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1923.  Of  this  total,  imports  represented  a  value  of  Rs.  123  crores — an  increase 
of  11  per  cent,  while  total  exports  amounted  in  value  to  169  crores  of  rupees- — 
an  increase  of  3  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1923.  Imports 
of  treasure  increased  by  10  per  cent  to  32  crores  of  rupees  or  about  $100,000,000, 
two-thirds  of  this  total  being  gold  bullion  and  coin  and  the  remainder  silver 
except  for  the  small  usual  trade  in  currency  notes.  India's  total  visible  balance 
of  trade  for  the  half  year  was  favourable  to  the  extent  of  17J  crores  of  rupees, 
as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of  32  crores  for  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  1923.  Increased  imports  of  both  merchandise  and  treasure  account 
largely  for  the  diminished  favourable  trade  balance. 

GROWING  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  KARACHI 

Examining  the  import  returns  by  ports  of  designation,  it  is  found  that 
Calcutta  slightly  led  Bombay  in  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported,  the 
figures  for  the  five  leading  ports  being  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  foreign  merchandise  into  Six  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Province.         Chief  Port.  1922.  1923.  1924. 

Approximate  value  in  crores  of  Rupees. 

Bengal  (Calcutta)   38.91  37.40  44.67 

Bombay         (Bombay)   43.07  42.55  43.12 

Sind  (Karachi)   8.35  11.53  15.07 

Madras  (Madras)   10.49  9.74  10.28 

Burma  (Rangoon)   9.72  9.17  9.96 

The  most  noticeable  feature  about  these  figures  is  that  while  the  import 
trade  of  Bombay,  Madras  and  Rangoon  has  been  practically  stationary  during 
the  last  three  years,  Sind's  import  trade  has  almost  doubled  in  value,  and 
Karachi  has  moved  up  to  third  from  fifth  place  in  the  list  of  Indian  ports,  sur- 
passing both  Madras  and  Rangoon  in  the  value  of  merchandise  imported. 

CALCUTTA  LEADS  IN  EXPORTS 

As  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  Calcutta  remains  supreme  among  Indian 
ports.  While  Bombay  depends  on  raw  cotton  for  the  bulk  of  her  exports, 
Calcutta's  annual  shipments  of  jute  products  and  tea  run  into  huge  figures. 
Karachi's  export  trade — chiefly  wheat  and  linseed — has  more  than  doubled, 
while  Madras — shipping  chiefly  oilseeds — has  increased  her  trade  35  per  cent, 
and  Rangoon's  trade,  consisting  largely  of  rice  and  timber,  has  remained  more 
or  less  stationary. 

Indian  merchandise  export  d  from  Six  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Province.         Chief  Port.  1922.             1923.  1924. 

Approximate  value  in  crores  of  Rupees. 

Bengal           (Calcutta)                                                      ..  ..  50.92           60.71  61.80 

Bombay         (Bombay)   40.00           42.81  40.09 

Sind               (Karachi)   8.13            16.34  18.14 

Madras          (Madras)   14.25            17.91  19.29 

Burma           (Rangoon)   21.82            18.72  21.78 

DIRECTION  OF  INDIANS  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Of  India's  total  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  half  year  under 
review  amounting  in  value  to  123  crores  of  rupees,  goods  to  the  value  of  76 
crores  of  rupees  or  62  per  cent  of  the  total  came  from  other  portions  of  the 

*  At  prevailing  rates  of  exchange,  a  crore  of  rupees  is  equal  to  nearly  $3,200,000. 
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British  Empire,  as  compared  with,  65^  per  cent  during  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  1923.  While  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  increased 
slightly  in  value,  her  percentage  of  India's  total  imports  dropped  from  59  per 
cent  to  55  per  cent.  Meanwhile  India's  imports  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  increased  not  only  in  gross  value 
but  in  percentage  value.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  Canada's 
share  of  India's  trade  had  a  greater  percentage  increase  over  last  year  than 
almost  any  other  industrial  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  into  India 
from  the  principal  industrial  countries  during  the  six  months  ending  September, 
1924,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1923. 

Six  months  ending  Sept.  30. 

Countries.                                                                                                 1923.  1924. 

Approximate  value  in  cror°s  of  Rupees. 

United  Kingdom                                                                                        65.13  66.95 

Canada                                                                                                       0.34  0.49 

Germany                                                                                                     5.45  7.51 

Belgium  »                              2.34  3.41 

France                                                                                                          .98  1.23 

Italy                                                                                                      1.22  1.80 

Japan                                                                                                         6.61  8.50 

United  States                                                                                              6.63  7.31 

Total  all  countries   110.40  123.12 

The  following  table  gives  the  destinations  by  leading  countries  of  India's 
exports  during  the  same  periods. 

Six  months  ending  Sept.  30. 
Countries.  1923.  1924. 

Approximate  value  in  crores  of  Rupees. 

United  Kingdom   39.17  39.25 

Canada   1.09  .97 

Australasia   3.57  3.35 

Total  British  Empire   62.01  61.75 

Germany   10.09  8.53 

Belgium   5.36  5.78 

I 'ranee   9.07  7.65 

Maly   7.17  10.22 

China.   6.60  5.32 

J\apan   20.95  19.75 

United  States   16.46  13.91 

Total  foreign  countries   94.50  99.37 

SOME  NOTES  ON  INDIAN  IMPORTS  DURING  THE  HALF  YEAR 

Acetic  Acid. — 1,375  cwts.  imported,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  1923.    Increasing  areas 

of  rubber  trees  in  Burma  and  South  India  are  now  coming  to  maturity. 
Belting.— Imports  of  cotton  belting  valued  at  $280,000;    of  leather,  $590,000;    belting  of 

other  materials,  $560,000.    United  Kingdom  chief  supplier. 
Boots  and  Shoes. — 456,000  pairs  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Brushes. — 186,000  dozen  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Calcium  Carbide. — 15,584  cwts.  imported,  from  Norway,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Japan. 
Hardware. — Value  of  total  imports  $8,000,000.    German,  Austrian,  and  American  hardware 

business  increasing  at  expense  of  English. 
Metal  Lamps. — 2,860,000  imported;   100  per  cent  increase.    German  business  increasing  at 

expense  of  American. 

Steel  Bars. — 104,000  tons  imported,  chiefly  from  Belgium;  75  per  cent  increase  over  1923. 
Fencing  Wire. — 2,417  tons  imported;   400  per  cent  increase  over  1923. 

Wire  Nails. — 9,119  tons  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Belgium;  90  per  cent  increase 
over  1923. 

Wrought  Tubing. — 17,171  tons  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany; 

_  80  per  cent  increase  over  1923. 
Paints. — 158,000  cwts.  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wrapping  Paper. — 66,000  cwts.  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Sweden;   80  per  cent 
increase  over  1923. 
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Printing  Paper. — 300,000  cwts.  imported,  chiefly  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany;  50  per 
cent  increase  over  1923. 

Writing  Payer. — 80,000  cwts.  imported,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany. 

Canned  Fish. — 16,000  cwts.  imported;   50  per  cent  increase  over  1923. 

Condensed  Milk— 42,000  cwts.  imported;   80  per  cent  increase  over  1923. 

Pneumatic  Tires  for  Motor  Cars. — 70,000  imported.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  motor  tires 
imported  are  English  or  French,  and  the  remainder  American  or  Canadian. 

Tea  Chests.— Imported  to  the  value  of  $1,300,000  ;  50  per  cent  increase  over  1923.  This 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  except  for  a  few  ship- 
ments from  Finland. 

Piece  Goods. — Imports  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  Manchester  piece  goods  were  increased: 
360,000,000  yards  of  unbleached  grey  piece  goods,  for  example,  were  imported  during 
the  half  year  as  compared  with  273,000,000  yards  during  the  corresponding  half  year 
of  1923.  The  total  value  of  cotton  goods  imported  for  the  half  year  was  about 
$130,000,000;  30  per  cent  increase  over  1923.  Some  90  per  cent  of  this  valuable  trade 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  most  of  the  remainder  to  Japan. 

Motor  Cars. — 4,527  imported;  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  1923  and  nearly  200  per 
cent  over  1922.  India  now  imports  more  motor  cars  from  Canada  than  from  any  other 
country.  A  feature  of  this  year's  motor  trade  in  India  is  the  increased  importation  of 
English  cars  as  compared  with  a  falling  off  in  the  importation  of  Continental  makes 
A  table  of  motor  car  imports  into  India  is  herewith  appended. 

Importation  of  Motor  Cars  Into  India 

Six  months,  April  1  (to.  Sept.  30. 

1922.  1923.  1924. 

Imported  from —                                                                          No.  No.  No. 

United  Kingdom                                                                         129  180  427 

Belgium                                                                                       43  78  30 

France                                                                                         24  73  70 

Italy                                                                                            54  135  44 

Canada                                                                                       709  1,264  2,015 

United  States                                                                              750  1,274  1,896 

Other  countries                                                                              127  116  45 


Total   1,836  3,120  4,527 


DEMAND  FOR  AXES  FOR  INDIAN  TEA  ESTATES 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  November  29,  1924. — The  tea  companies  in  India  and  Ceylon  are 
now  enjoying  an  era  of  prosperity  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  these  good  times  will  continue  for 
some  years,  providing  the  industry  maintains  the  present  quality  of  its  produc- 
tion. The  demand  for  fine  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  at  advancing  prices  shows 
no  abatement  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  markets  in  North  America  and 
Continental  Europe  are  expanding  rapidly.  Over  £30,000,000  is  now  invested 
in  the  Indian  tea  industry,  and  many  companies  are  paying  very  large  dividends. 
During  the  twelve  months  ending  March,  1924,  nearly  340,000,000  pounds  of 
tea  valued  at  31-62  crorcs  of  rupees  or  about  $95,000,000  were  exported  from 
India. 

While  the  areas  which  can  be  devoted  to  successful  tea  production  are 
necessarily  limited  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the  tea  plant  with  fertile, 
well-drained  soil  at  altitudes  between  2,500  and  6,000  feet  above  sea  level  and 
located  in  districts  of  abnormal  rainfall,  nevertheless  additional  areas  in  Assam 
and  Southern  India  are  now  being  brought  under  tea  cultivation.  In  view  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  industry  and  the  expansion  of  areas  of  cultivation,  the  tea 
estates  are  buying  supplies  quite  freely.  Although  the  United  Kingdom  has 
virtually  a  monopoly  of  the  machinery  and  tools  purchased  by  the  tea  estates, 
certain  American  brands  of  tools,  particularly  axes,  have  been  introduced  with 
some  success. 

A  considerable  consignment  of  Canadian  axes  recently  made  its  appearance 
on  the  Calcutta  market,  but  unfortunately  these  were  of  a  pattern  not  in 
demand  in  India  and  the  consignee  refused  the  shipment.    Another  Canadian 
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manufacturer  is  also  submitting  quotations  on  axes  for  the  tea  industry.  It 
would  appear  therefore  that  the  Calcutta  axe  market  is  of  some  interest  to 
Canadian  manufacturers.  To  assist  these  manufacturers  in  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  axe  market,  samples  of  the  two  types  chiefly  used  on  the  tea 
estates  have  been  despatched  to  Ottawa  and  may  be  inspected  or  loaned  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  type  in  greatest  demand  is  the  "  felling  "  axe,  a  good  example  of  which 
is  the  "  Bull  "  brand  manufactured  by  John  Yates  &  Co.  This  axe  is  shaped  to 
take  the  rough  round  handle  locally  fashioned  from  Indian  woods.  Recent 
London  quotations  for  this  type  of  axe  per  dozen  have  been  as  follows:  3-1'b., 
34s.;  3i-lb.,  35s.;  44b.,  36s.;  4J4b.,  38s.;  54b.,  39s. 

The  other  type  is  the  ordinary  wedge-shaped  axe,  taking  the  turned  wooden 
handle  known  to  all  axemen  in  Canada.  One  American  axe  of  this  type  which 
is  used  on  the  tea  estate  is  the  "  Magic  City  "  brand  manufactured  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  writer  was  informed  that  American  axes  of  this  type  were  of 
unnecessarily  high-quality  steel,  and  that  consequently  the  high  prices  charged 
as  compared  with  the  "  felling  "  axe  militated  against  a  greater  employment  of 
American  axes.  Latest  London  quotations  for  American  axes  of  this  type  per 
dozen  are  as  follows:  34b.,  37s.;  3^-lb.  41s.;  44b.,  45s.;  4^-lb.,  48s. 

It  is  improbable  that  at  present  the  Calcutta  market  will  pay  over  11  annas 
c.i.f.  or  22  cents  per  pound  for  wedge-shaped  axes  of  the  American  type.  That 
is  to  say,  in  order  to  get  business  in  this  market,  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
must  be  prepared  to  lay  down,  for  example,  34b.  axes  in  Calcutta  at  about  70 
cents  each.  If  any  Canadian  firm  can  meet  this  price,  quotations  should  be 
forwarded  at  once  to  London  buying  houses.  The  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner's office  in  Calcutta  should  also  be  supplied  with  samples  and  prices. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
Canadian   Onions   Sold   at  Sydney 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
What  is  stated  to  be  the  first  large  shipment  of  Canadian  onions  recently 
arrived  at  Sydney,  and  as  spot  stocks  were  practically  negligible  and  not  of  a 
very  high  quality  owing  to  it  being  the  end  of  the  Australian  onion  season,  the 
shipment,  which  weighed  130  tons  and  arrived  in  excellent  order,  met  a  very 
favourable  market.  The  first  sales  realized  £40  per  ton  but  gradually  receded 
to  £36  per  ton,  the  whole  of  the  consignment  being  quickly  cleared.  New 
Australian  onions  are  now  commencing  (November  20)  to  arrive  freely. 

Australian    Passion    Fruit  Pulp 

In  certain  parts  of  Australia  the  passion  fruit  vine  grows  in  a  very  prolific 
manner,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  in  Sydney  it  is  nothing  unusual  to 
see  1-bushel  cases  of  passion  fruit  containing  40  dozen  sold  at  5s.  per  case.  The 
vines  grow  very  readily  and  require  little  care,  and  many  citrus  growers  run 
lines  of  passion  fruit  between  the  oranges  and  lemons. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  from  abroad  for  passion  fruit  pulp  for  use 
in  the  making  of  "  sundaes,"  fancy  drinks,  and  for  other  flavouring  purposes. 
Realizing  that  the  trade  is  growing,  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
carried  out  tests  in  processing  the  pulp,  but  although  no  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  preserving  the  products,  it  was  found  that  the  distinctive  flavour  of 
the  fruit  was  easily  impaired  by  heat.  Recently  a  tasting  of  some  samples  of 
the  pulp  processed  was  conducted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  others 
and  the  tentative  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  heating  to  190  degrees  for 
twenty  minutes  gave  the  best  results.  Seven  5-pound  lacquered  cans  were  put 
up,  some  with  5  per  cent,  some  with  10  per  cent,  and  some  without  sugar,  and 
the  pulps  with  5  per  cent  and  no  sugar  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  tests 
are  being  continued. 
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Australia's    Oil  Resources 

The  conviction  that  Australia  possesses  natural  oil  deposits  is  shared  by 
many  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  boring 
for  oil,  in  spite  of  its  uniform  and  long-continued  disappointments,  still  retains 
its  fascination  and  engages  speculative  enterprise.  Despite  Australia's  admitted 
deficiencies,  so  far  at  least  as  present  knowledge  goes,  in  regard  to  flow  oil,  or 
oil  wells,  the  continent  without  doubt  possesses  the  richest  shale,  or  "  captive  " 
oil,  deposits  in  the  world.  Large  sums  of  money  have  already  been  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  shale  so  as  to  successfully  compete 
with  the  imported  article,  but  the  results  commercially  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing. 

Recent  tests  of  a  different  method  of  retorting  appear  to  have  been  more 
successful,  and  as  much  as  70  gallons  to  the  ton  of  shale  have  been  extracted  at 
a  lower  cost  than  heretofore.  Further  tests  of  a  more  extensive  nature  are  to 
be  made  in  the  near  future.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  600,000,000  gallons 
of  shale  oil  in  Australia  lying  untapped. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Australia 

Latest  reports  to  hand  with  regard  to  Queensland's  cotton  crop  for  this 
year  place  the  estimate  at  50,000  bales,  as  compared  with  10,000  bales  last  year. 
In  addition  to  that  quantity  there  will  also  be  the  yield  from  the  State  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  has  not  yet  been  estimated.  As  compared  with  the  last 
three  years,  cotton  growers  this  season  have  experienced  a  favourable  season. 

The  Empire  Cotton  Growing  Association  is  taking  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  industry  in  Australia  and  has  decided  to  devote  £3,000  annually 
for  expenditure  on  cotton-growing  experiments,  and,  as  Queensland  is  the 
greatest  producing  state,  the  largest  portion  of  the  money  will  be  spent  there. 

Australian  cotton  growers  are  extremely  fortunate  in  that  they  have  the 
work  for  many  years  of  other  countries  to  guide  them,  while  they  have  started 
off  exceptionally  free  from  the  worries  and  troubles  of  growers  elsewhere.  So 
far  the  entry  of  the  dreaded  boll  weevil  into  the  country  has  been  prevented. 

Recently  a  conference  was  held  in  Melbourne  on  cotton  cultivation  and 
the  development  of  the  industry,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  conference 
as  to  guaranteed  prices  were  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  prices 
per  pound  are  as  follows:  A  and  B  quality,  5^d.;  C,  5d.;  D,  4Jd.;  E,  4^d.; 
F,  4d.;  G,  3id.  The  prices  referred  to  do  not  apply  to  ratoon  cotton,  the 
growing  of  which  is  strongly  discouraged  in  Australia. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  December  16,  1924. — The  latest  (unrevised)  statistics  of  the 
exports  of  Jamaica,  covering  the  period  January-October,  1924,  show  the  fol- 
lowing results  as  regards  the  colony's  principal  products,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  of  1923: — 

1923  1924 
Total  Exports  January  to  October  (inclusive) 


Sugar  Tons  24,672  21,873 

Bananas  Stems  11,204,347  10,430,831 

Rum  Gallons  439,226  625,068 

Cocoanuts   Number  20,289,501  20,030,463 


Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1924 
(and  for  many  months  previously)  Jamaica  had  experienced  the  worst  drought 
in  forty  years,  the  above  showing  must  be  considered  a  good  one.  In  general, 
however,  quality  was  poorer  in  1924  than  in  1923 — particularly  in  the  case  of 
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bananas — and  this  was  one  of  the  factors  which  helped  to  reduce  prices.  The 
prospect  for  next  year,  however,  is  good,  on  account  of  the  abundant  rains  that 
have  fallen  during  the  past  three  months.  Sugar  shipments  to  Canada  increased 
from  15,667  tons  in  1923  to  18,427  tons  in  1924,  despite  the  reduced  output 
in  the  latter  year.  Present  f.o.b.  values  of  the  above  mentioned  products  are 
approximately  as  follows: — 

£  s.  d.     s.  d. 

Sugar,  basis  96  deg.  polariscope  test,  refiuing  crystals,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  ..       17   0  0 

Rum,  good  ordinary,  per  imperial  liquid  gallon   0   4  6 

Bananas,  per  count  stem   0   2   0  to2  3 

Coconuts,  per  100  nuts   0  12  6 

On  account  of  the  set-back  to  agriculture  caused  by  the  drought,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  public  is  still  somewhat  below  normal,  and  the  Christ- 
mas trade,  though  fairly  brisk,  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years. 
However,  an  improvement  is  anticipated  in  the  near  future,  when  the  effects 
of  the  rains  begin  to  be  felt. 

RESTRICTION  ON  THE  USE  OF  SOLID  TIRES  IN  JAMAICA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  writes 
under  date  December  19,  1924,  that  with  a  view  to  mitigating,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  destruction  of  the  road  surfaces  in  this  island  caused  by  the  recent  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  volume  of  heavy  motor  vehicle  traffic,  a  new  regula- 
tion empowering  the  various  road  authorities  of  Jamaica,  by  notice  exhibited 
on  any  road,  to  make  it  illegal,  irrespective  of  the  weight  of  such  vehicle,  for 
any  motor  vehicle  and/or  trailer  (except  motor  cycles)  to  use  the  roadway 
unless  equipped  on  all  wheels  with  pneumatic  tires,  has  been  published  in  a 
Jamaica  Gazette  Extraordinary ,  issued  under  date  December  13,  1924. 

NEW  ANGLO-GERMAN   COMMERCIAL  TREATY 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  of  December  11  publishes  the  text  of 
the  Anglo-German  Commercial  Treaty  and  Protocol  which  were  signed  in 
London  on  December  2  by  the  British  and  German  plenipotentiaries.  It  is 
agreed  that  the  treaty  shall  come  into  force  only  after  the  necessary  legislation 
and  administrative  measures  have  been  passed  by  the  appropriate  authorities 
in  the  respective  countries.  The  treaty  will  be  binding  during  five  years  from 
the  date  of  its  coming  into  force  and  be  subject  thereafter  to  one  year's  notice 
of  denunciation  on  either  side. 

RECENT  HORSE  SALES  IN  HOLLAND 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam, 
writes  under  date  December  13,  1924,  that  at  a  horse  fair  held  at  Utrecht  on 
December  8,  650  horses  and  colts  were  sold.  Prices  were  as  follows:  riding 
horses,  from  200  to  260  dollars;  work  horses,  from  60  to  180  dollars;  old  horses, 
from  40  to  80  dollars;  colts  H  years,  from  80  to  150  dollars;  colts  2  years, 
from  120  to  190  dollars. 

At  a  fair  at  Rijssen  on  December  9,  the  following  horses  were  sold.  Prices 
were  as  follows:  40  riding  horses,  from  140  to  220  dollars;  work  horses,  from 
60  to  140  dollars;  50  colts  (under  2  years),  from  120  to  200  dollars;  65  colts 
3  to  4  years,  from  140  to  240  dollars. 

Prices  realized  at  Rijssen  were  affected  by  the  fair  held  on  previous  day 
at  Utrecht. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  GERMAN  LUMBER  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  December  10,  1924. — The  lumber  business  in  Germany  has  been 
depressed  for  some  time,  and  the  improvement  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
London  Conference  has  not  yet  materialized  to  any  extent.  Orders  for  lumber 
have  continued  to  be  restricted  on  account  of  the  prevailing  lack  of  capital. 
The  German  saw-mills  are  only  working  for  immediate  requirements.  The 
high  cost  of  logs  as  compared  with  the  price  of  finished  lumber  is  said  to  allow 
of  little  or  no  profit  from  saw-milling  operations.  As  a  consequence  many  mills 
are  shut  down  or  else  are  working  on  short  time.  Conditions  in  this  respect, 
however,  are  reported  to  be  slowly  improving,  Recently  there  have  been  more 
inquiries  for  imported  lumber,  although  few  orders  have  resulted.  It  is  antici- 
pated, however,  that  as  soon  as  building  operations  are  resumed  in  the  spring 
there  will  be  a  more  active  demand,  and  if  the  credit  situation  becomes  easier 
a  fairly  considerable  importation  of  overseas  lumber  may  become  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  shipyards,  which  have  always,  been  large  consumers  of 
imported  lumber,  are  now  buying  only  small  quantities  as  the  shipbuilding 
programmes  of  the  German  steamship  Tines  have  been  completed.  No  large 
importation  of  lumber  for  shipbuilding  purposes  can  therefore  be  expected  in 
the  near  future. 

The  leading  Hamburg  lumber  importers  have  been  interviewed  with  regard 
to  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  lumber  to  Germany.  Hitherto  the 
only  wood  which  this  market  has  imported  in  any  quantity  from  Canada  has 
been  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia,  which  has  been  used  in  the  ship- 
building industry  both  for  decking  and  as  boards.  The  accessibility  of  supplies 
of  Baltic  timber  precludes:  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  Eastern  Canadian 
lumber  to  this  market.  Small  quantities  of  white  pine  and  clear  spruce  have 
been  imported  at  odd  times  from  Eastern  Canada  for  special  purposes.  Maple 
flooring  has  recently  been  obtained  from  Michigan,  and  there  might  be  an 
opening  for  Canadian  supplies  of  this  wood.  Figured  birch  in  blocks  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Canadian  bird's  eye  maple  have  also  been  imported  since  the 
war  for  the  requirements  of  the  German  furniture  industry,  which  at  present 
is  fairly  well  occupied,  but  Canadian  prices  for  figured  birch  are  now  too  high 
as  compared  with  the  prices  of  local  birch.  Another  wood  which  might  be 
exported  to  Germany  from  British  Columbia  is  silver  spruce  for  aeroplanes, 
but  the  demand  is  spasmodic  and  the  development  of  the  all-metal  plane  is 
restricting  the  use  of  this  wood. 

The  openings  for  the  sale  of  .Canadian  lumber  to  this  market  are  therefore 
chiefly  confined  to  Douglas  fir  from  British  Columbia.  The  leading:  importers 
are  well  acquainted  with  this  wood,  which  has  been  used  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry.  Although  the  demand  of  the  shipyards  for  Douglas  fir  in  the  near 
future  is  not  likely  to  be  large,  it  is  believed  that  greater  quantities  of  this 
wood  may  be  imported  for  use  as.  a  substitute  for  pitch  pine  from  the  Southern 
States  in  general  building  operations.  Hitherto  Douglas  fir  has  been  used  to 
a  small  extent  for  building  purposes,  chiefly  only  in  cases  where  long  lengths 
have  been  required.  Pitch  pine  is  favoured  for  exterior  work  on  account  of 
its  resinous  quality  and  ease  of  working,  and  as  lumber  is  not  used  to  any  great 
degree  in  Germany  for  heavy  constructional  purposes  this  wood  has  served  along 
with  the  Baltic  and  native  timbers  for  most  uses.  Now  that  pitch  pine  is 
becoming  more  expensive,  German  importers  are  turning  to  other  woods  and 
for  this  reason  are  forming  connections  with  Pacific  Coast  exporters  in  the 
hope  that  a  larger  business  may  be  possible  in  Douglas  fir  or  Oregon  pine 
lumber.  The  development  of  the  Panama  Canal  route  has  made  it  possible 
to  import  small  parcels  of  lumber  from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  rely  on  regular 
supplies. 
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Hamburg  and  Bremen  are  the  chief  German  centres  for  the  distribution 
of  imported  lumber.  There  are  a  number  of  large  lumber  importers  in  these 
ports,  who  work  direct  with  the  overseas  exporters.  Some  of  these  firms  have 
large  lumber  yards  and  do  both  a  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  catering  to  the 
requirements,  of  the  shipyards  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  distributors  in  the 
interior.  There  are  also  a  number  of  lumber  brokers  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
working  both  with  overseas  exporters  and  timber  brokers  in  Great  Britain, 
and  since  the  war  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  lumber  has  been  sold  to 
Germany  through  British  brokers.  Comparatively  few  German  lumber  firms 
have  been  affected  by  the  recent  financial  and  commercial  crisis  and  this  trade 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  old-established  firms.  Cash  against  documents  Ham- 
burg or  Bremen  are  the  usual  terms  for  the  sale  of  imported  lumber  to  first- 
class  firms,  but  a  few  of  the  larger  importers  are  able  to  arrange  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  satisfactory  credits  in  favour  of  exporters.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  leading  German  lumber  importers  and  brokers  may  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

RECEPTION  AND  WATCHING  CHARGES  AT  ANTWERP 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  November  19,  1924.— Reception  charges  at  the  port  of  Antwerp 
have  been  increased  from  5  francs  per  ton  of  2,200  pounds  for  general  mer- 
chandise, and  3.50  francs  for  heavy  goods  such  as  pig-iron,  to  7  francs  and  5.25 
francs  respectively.  It  is  stated  in  some  quarters  that  these  charges  are  too 
high,  and  some  time  ago  the  Antwerp  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to  those  concerned.  How- 
ever, Canadian  exporters  will  be  more  interested  in  the  watching  charges  at 
the  port  of  Antwerp,  because  these  can  be  avoided  by  prompt  forwarding  of 
documents.  With  respect  to  these,  twenty-four  hours'  grace  is  allowed  from 
the  time  the  goods  commence  to  be  unloaded,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for 
holidays  and  non-working  days.  During  the  seven  days  following  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  grace,  a  minimum  charge  of  16  francs  per  100  tons  per  twenty-four 
hours  is  collected,  after  which,  for  a  second  period  of  seven  days,  the  charges 
are  increased  to  32  francs  per  twenty-four  hours;  after  the  expiration  of  this 
period  the  charge  is  carried  to  48  francs.  If  the  goods  are  unloaded  at  two 
emplacements,  each  lot  pays  separately.  As  these  charges  are  minimum,  small 
trial  shipments  left  on  the  docks,  even  for  short  periods,  find  themselves 
burdened  with  very  considerable  charges. 

Typical  charges  on  a  100-pound  case  would  be  as  follows: — 


Reception   Frs.  7.00 

Watching  charges  (two  days  at  16  frs.)   32.00 

Cartage  to  station,  Antwerp   15.00 

Freight  to  Brussels   7.50 

Stamps   0.20 

Customs  formalities  and  cartage  to  domicile   15.00 

Commission   1.50 


This  makes  a  total  of  78-20  francs  without  taking  account  of  duty  or  trans- 
mission tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the  duty  paid  value. 

Samples. — To  avoid  the  accumulation  of  petty  charges  for  samples  sent 
to  this  office  by  Canadian  firms,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  an 
independent  customs  broker  and  forwarder  on  a  flat  rate  basis.  The  address 
of  this  firm  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (file 
No.  12733-A).  If  bills  of  lading  covering  samples  for  this  office  are  made  out 
and  mailed  promptly  to  this  firm,  and  invoices  made  out  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Trade  Commissioner,  Brussels,  are  attached,  goods  will  be  taken 
up  immediately  and  brought  in  by  truck.  This  office  should  at  the  same  time 
be  advised  by  letter  well  in  advance  by  the  Canadian  firm  sending  samples. 
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Samples  received  here  are  usually  sent  by  freight.  It  is  recommended  that 
express  rates  be  considered  for  these  small  shipments  (which  are  often  less  than 
the  minimum  freight  rate),  as  the  documents  would  then  go  forward  with  the 
goods,  obviating  watching  charges.  There  are  three  express  services:  Canadian 
National,  Dominion,  and  American. 

In  regard  to  carting  charges,  goods  may  be  discharged  direct  on  to  the 
quay  and  loaded  from  the  quay  into  cars,  provided  the  quantities  amount  to 
ten  tons  minimum;  for  quantities  below  this,  goods  have  to  be  carted  from  the 
quay  to  the  railway  station.  The  minimum  charge  for  this  averages  about  15 
francs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  move  small  ship- 
ments direct  to  Brussels,  or  other  points,  by  auto-truck  service.  There  is,  of 
course,  also  a  direct  water  route  to  Brussels,  and  goods  can  be  transferred  direct 
to  lighter  in  minimum  lots  of  500  tons. 

The  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  advise  that  the  actual  charge 
for  issuing  bonding  papers  is  7.50  francs  per  document,  but  that  an  official  tariff 
for  this  formality  does  not  exist.  The  dock  authorities  do  not  charge  quay  dues 
during  the  first  five  days,  providing  the  goods  have  been  taken  away  within 
that  period,  otherwise  5  centimes  per  square  metre  and  per  day  is  charged 
during  the  first  ten  days,  15  centimes  per  day  during  the  second  ten  days,  and 
25  centimes  per.  square  metre  during  the  following  days.  All  these  expenses 
are  charged  forward  for  account  of  the  importer. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

DECEMBER  29,  1924 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  29,  1924.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  22,  1924,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr, 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  % 

St.  Kitts  % 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  ..$ 


Parity 


00 


Week  ending  Week  ending 
December  22,    December  29, 


r 

1924. 

1924. 

$4.86 

$4.7237 

$4.7412 

.193 

.0541 

.0541 

.193 

.0431 

.0424 

.402 

.4058 

.4063 

.193 

.0501 

.0498 

.193 

.1400 

.1404 

1.08 

.0472 

.0476 

.193 

.1946 

.1949 

.238 
.193 

.0183 

.0185 

.268 

.1510 

.1516 

.268 

.2706 

.2706 

.268 

.1761 

.1774 

.498 

.3890 

.3884 

2s. 

.3564 

.3571 

$1.00 

1.0037 

1.0025 

.498 

.4925 

.4922 

.424 

.3952 

.4010 

.324 

.1149 

.1178 

.193 

4.86 

4.7402 

4.7468 

1. 

1. 

i! 

.9648— .9987 

.9661—1. 

1.' 

1. 

.708 

.7785 

.7656 

.402 

.3991 

.4060 

.567 

.5546 

.5539 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Trade  Inquiries  for  Foodstuffs  from   Various  Countries 

1.  Butter. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Munich,  Germany,  specializing  in  butter  and  edible  fats, 
wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  butter  exporters,  since  they  are  desirous  of  making 
arrangements  for  the  receipt  of  regular  supplies. 

2.  Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits. — A  London  firm  of  merchants  and  agents  are  desirous  of 
effecting  a  connection  with  Canadian  exporters  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits. 

3.  Canned  Products. — Argentine  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  receive  samples  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon,  lobster,  sardines,  dried  codfish, 
and  canned  foodstuffs. 

4.  Canned  Goods;  Flour. — An  importer  at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  is  desirous  of  nego- 
tiating with  Canadian  firms  exporting  these  commodities  to  that  territory. 

5.  Potatoes,  Oats,  etc. — A  Cuban  importer  wishes  to  negotiate  with  Canadian  firms  in 
a  position  to  ship  potatoes,  codfish,  oats,  herring  and  bloaters,  etc. 

6.  Wheat. — A  West  of  England  brokerage  firm  desire  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
shippers  of  wheat  with  a  view  to  West  of  England  representation. 

7.  Feeding  Stuffs. — A  commission  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  desires  to  represent 
Canadian  firms  for  the  sale  of  feeding  stuffs  in  Germany  on  a  commission  basis. 

8.  Alfalfa  Meal. — A  London  produce  broker  reports  an  opening  for  Canadian  alfalfa 
meal  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  producers.  Sample  of  quality  of 
meal  on.  file. 

Miscellaneous   Inquiries   from   Various  Countries 

9.  Furniture. — Firm  of  furniture  dealers  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  receive  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  catalogues,  prices  (c.i.f.  if  possible),  and  full  descriptive  literature  orj 
cheap  lines  of  furniture,  to  be  finished  locally. 

10.  Ladder  Rungs. — West  of  England  manufacturers  of  extension  ladders  desire  quota- 
tions from  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  offer  cleft  oak  ladder  rungs.  Should  oak  be 
entirely  unavailable,  the  Bristol  office  has  suggested  counter  quotations  for  ash  or  rock 
maple.    Samples  on  file. 

11.  Box  Shooks. — An  important  South  Wales  firm  desire  quotations  on  box  shooks 
suitable  for  tinplate  boxes  in  elm,  beech,  and  birch.    Specification  on  file. 

12.  Silos,  etc. — A  French  party  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters 
on  all  kinds  of  silos,  and  for  agricultural  plants  (barns,  cow-houses,  pig-sties),  etc. 

13.  Drugs,  etc. — A  druggist  specialist  in  Hamburg  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  patent  medicines,  pharmaceutical  products,  tonics,  etc. 

14.  A  London  firm  of  Australian  agents  and  merchants,  who  purchase  the  following 
commodities  for  direct  shipment  to  Australia,  are  prepared  to  consider  offers  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  of  heavy  chemicals,  pianos,  paper  (news,  grease  proof, 
kraft  and  tissue),  dry  colours,  strawboards,  wire  fencing,  and  axe  handles. 

15.  Minerals,  Tungsten. — Canadian  exporters  seeking  trade  with  France  can  secure 
experienced  representation  for  mica,  muscovite,  asbestos  (crude  fibre),  molybdenite  and 
tungsten. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(Sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Jan.  8;   Comina,  Jan.  22 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  Jan.  9;  Minnedosa,  Jan.  16;  Montrose,  Jan.  23;  Mont- 
calm, Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Brandon,  Jan.  10;  Bothwell,  Jan.  20;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  30 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  22. 

To  Southampton. — Marbum,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  31. 

To  Glasgow— Parthenia,  Jan.  9;  Kastalia,  Jan.  13 — both  Anchor-Donaldson;  Bats- 
ford,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  21. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  17;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  31 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Victor,  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Leader,  Jan.  30— both 
C.G.M.M. 
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To  London  and  Antwerp. — Canadian  Aviator,  Jan.  6;  Canadian  Rancher,  Jan.  16; 
( Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  26— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Antwerp. — Brandon,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  10;  Canadian  Rancher,  C.G.M.M., 
Jan.  16;   Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  31. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  Jan.  9;  Hastings  County,  Jan.  30— both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  Jan.  14;    Somnanger,    Jan.  28 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bothwell,  Jan.  20;   Bolingbroke,  Jan.  31 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  Jan.  20. 
To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  18. 
To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  9. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  Jan.  14;  Hastings  County,  Jan.  30 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  17. 
To  Havana  (Cuba). — A  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Jan.  15. 
To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  25. 
To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Willaston,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  27. 
To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Jan.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Lancastria,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  26. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Jan.   19;    Ausonia,  Feb.  2 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Galtymore,  Jan.  6;  Savannah,  Jan.  19 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  London. — Cornish  Point,  Jan.  10:   Comino,  Jan.  24;   Ariano,  Jan.  30 — all  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Jan.  10;  Mongolian  Prince,  Jan.  16;  Southwestern  Miller,  Jan. 
25;  Digby,  Jan.  28— all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  Jan.  11;  Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  18 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Jan.  10;  Comino,  Jan.  24;  Ariano,  Jan.  30 — all  Furness 
Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chaudiere,  Jan.  16;  Chaleur,  Jan.  30— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  Jan.  6; 
Canadian  Navigator,  Jan.  23 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize.— Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  24. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay.— Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Jan.  7  and 
Feb.  4. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Jan.  21. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Sachem,  Jan.  10;  Digby,  Jan.  28— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  20. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  20. 
To  Yokohama  and   Shanghai   (via   Vancouver) .—Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M., 
Jan.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Achilles,  Blue 
Funnel,  Jan.  31. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila.— Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line 
Jan.  31.  ' 

u  Ti°  J?f??^A  AND  Shanghai.— Canadian  Inventor,  Jan.  13;  Canadian  Pioneer,  Feb.  5 
— both  C.G.M.M. 

u  *uT?,Ho5?LULaU'  Suva  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Jan.  14;  Waiotapu,  Jan.  15- 
both  Canadian-Aus.  R.M.L. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific)  Ltd.,  Jan.  25. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Ontario,  Jan.  20;  Maryland,  Feb.  1— both  Cie. 
Gle.  1  ransatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M,  Jan.  15 
Po        LoNDON.-Loch  Monar  Jan.  13;  Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27-both  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet 
Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M,  Jan.  31. 

To  Hamburg.— Kinderdyk,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co,  Jan.  27 

Packet  CoOTTERDAM'-L°Ch  M°nar'  JaD-  13 ;   Kinderd>rk>  Jan-  27-both  Royal  Mail  Steam 

To  ANTWERP.-Loch  Monar,  Jan.  13;  Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27-both  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M,  Jan.  31.  * 

To  Liverpool  and  Southampton.— Loch  Monar,  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co    Tan  n 
To  AvoNMouTH.-Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M,  Jan    15  ' 
To  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M,  Jan.  25. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No*.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office— Laidlaw 
Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking  Roads,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

Franca 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian.  | 


Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  44 
Dawson  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 

Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union    Buildings,    Customs    street,  Auckland. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London,. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1924. 
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GERMAN  TRADE  IN  SEEDS  / 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  December  19,  1924.— Hamburg  is  one  of  the  leading  European 
centres  for  the  seed  trade  and  the  Hamburg  firms  cover  the  whole  of  Central 
Europe,  both  for  the  import  and  export  of  different  kinds  of  seeds.  The  .seeds 
which  are  chiefly  required  to  be  imported  include  alsike,  clover,  alfalfa,  timothy, 
Kentucky  bluegrass,  Canadian  bluegrass,  meadow  fescue,  red  top,  crested  dogs- 
tail,  etc.,  while  for  the  export  trade  there  are  usually  available  orchard  grass, 
red  fescue,  hard  fescue,  sheep's  fescue,  red  clover,  white  clover,  crimson  clover, 
trefoil,  hairy  vetches,  spring  vetches,  rapeseed,  serradelle,  wood  meadow  grass', 
meadow  foxtail,  tall  meadow  oat  grass,  etc.  The  quantities  of  the  different 
kinds  of  seeds  imported  and  exported  vary  greatly  from  season  to  season  in 
accordance  with  the  European  crop  results,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  reliable 
figures  of  the  surplus  seeds  usually  available  or  of  the  quantities  which  require 
to  be  imported.  Thus  German  firms  usually  export  red  clover  seed  to  North 
America,  but  in  some  seasons  when  there  has  been  a  poor  European  crop  this 
seed  is  imported  from  overseas.  Similar  considerations  may  be  said  to  apply 
to  most  of  the  other  seeds  mentioned. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  FIGURES 

Germany  is  therefore  both  a  large  importer  and  a  large  exporter  of  various 
seeds.  Central  European  seeds  are  imported  by  German  dealers  and  re-exported 
to  Great  Britain,  Denmark  and  the  United  States,  while  other  seeds  are 
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imported  from  these  countries  and  supplied  to  customers  in  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. This  feature  of  the  German  seed  trade  is  illustrated  by  the  appended 
table  giving  the  import  and  export  of  various  seeds  into  and  from  Germany 
during  the  ten  months,  January  to  October,  1924.  The  figures  in  question  are 
taken  from  the  German  official  returns  and  are  subject  to  the  usual  qualifica- 
tion attaching  to  German  statistics  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  returns  from 
the  western  frontier  during  the  period  of  the  Ruhr  occupation: — 

German  Seed  Imports  and  Exports,  January  to  October,  1924 

Export 


Import 


Red  clover  

From  Czecho -Slovakia  

From  Hungary  

From  France  

Lucerne  

From  France  

From  Italy  

Serradelle  

White  clover  and  other  clover  seeds 

From  Czecho -Slovakia  

From  Canada  

From  Danzig  

From  Great  Britain      . .    ...  ... 

From   United  States  

To  United  States  

To  Denmark  

Rye  grass  and  timothy  

From  Great  Britain  

From  Denmark  

From  United  States  

Canary  seed  

Other  grass  seeds  

Mangel,  tumip  and  beet  seeds  . . 
Sugar  beet  seeds  

To  Czecho -Slovakia  

To   United  States  

To  Belgium  

To  Spain  

To  Hungaiy  

Other  field  root  seeds  

Carrots  and  garden  vegetable  seeds 

From  Holland  

From  France  

From  Denmark  


Cwt. 

$ 

Cwt. 

$ 

161,842 

2,661,400 

40,076 

618,000 

36,022 

22,230 

20,584 

47,670 

652,800 

4,262 

53,000 

16,762 

16,298 

156,624 

305,700 

Under  white  clover 

59,680 

1,986,000 

22,320 

310,700 

18,244 

5,192 

5,000 

4,762 

4,524 

4,282 

6,538 

44,320 

397,800 

6,194 

59,700 

23,976 

7,222 

4,718 

17,208 

90,950 

2,598 

14,000 

26,592 

427,600 

27,472 

383,100 

3,298 

74,500 

31,554 

383,500 

3,620 

30,950 

301,696 

2,177,000 

82,198 

53,890 

27,390 

21,122 

20,036 

7,380 

135,100 

2,260 

41,200 

21,858 

1,171,000 

9,086 

202,900 

7,542 
5,752 
5,104 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  last  season  Germany  imported  red 
clover  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary  and  France  and  exported  one-quarter 
of  the  quantity  imported,  chiefly  to  the  United  States.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  alsike  clover,  while  white  clover  was 
imported  from  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland  and  Great  Britain  and  re-exported  to 
Denmark  and  the  United  States.  Timothy  was  chiefly  obtained  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  mangel  and  turnip  root  and  sugar  beet  seeds 
the  exports  from  Germany  greatly  exceeded  the  imports,  while  German  require- 
ments of  carrot  and  garden  vegetable  seeds  were  principally  met  by  importa- 
tions from  Holland,  France  and  Denmark. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

With  regard  to  the  import  trade,  Canadian  seed  exporters  have  secured  a 
firm  foothold  as  suppliers  of  alsike  clover  seed  to  German  importers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Canadian  trade  returns,  there  were  exported  to  Germany  in  the 
financial  year  ending  March  31,  1924,  a  total  of  20,157  bushels  of  alsike  seed 
of  a  value  of  $123,477.  This  is  the  only  seed  which  Canadian  exporters  have 
been  selling  to  Hamburg  firms  in  any  quantity.  Timothy  is  imported  from  the 
United  States,  but  Canadian  prices  are  said  to  be  too  high,  otherwise  business 
might  be  done  with  Canada  in  this  seed.  Alfalfa  is  principally  obtained  from 
Hungary  and  other  Central  European  countries  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
of  German  supplies,  and  in  some  seasons  this  seed  is  exported  to  the  United 
States. 
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SEED  CULTIVATION  IN  GERMANY 

The  growing  of  seeds  in  Germany  is  mostly  carried  on  as  a  side  line  to 
regular  farming  operations  and  the  same  applies  to  other  Central  European 
countries.  There  are  few  producers  who  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  seed  culti- 
vation, such  as  is  the  case  in  Denmark.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  growing 
of  garden  vegetable  seeds  in  the  districts  of  Erfurt  in  Thuringia  and  Aschersle- 
ben  in  Saxony,  where  many  of  the  large  cultivators  do  a  considerable  export 
business.  On  account  of  the  above  circumstances  there  are  great  fluctuations 
from  season  to  season  in  the  acreage  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  different 
seeds.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  official  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
reliable  estimates  of  the  area  under  cultivation  or  total  yield  of  various  seeds 
in  any  one  season.  Unofficial  estimates  are  published,  but  these  have  been 
frequently  found  unreliable  and  the  leading  seed  firms  therefore  confine  their 
reports  to  market  conditions  and  tendencies. 

The  principal  organizations  in  Germany  for  the  seed  trade  are  the  Vere- 
inigung  der  Samenhandler  des  Deutschen  Reiches,  an  association  of  718  German 
seed  dealers,  and  the  Verein  der  am  Saathandel  beteilligten  Firmen  zu  Ham- 
burg, an  organization  comprising  the  chief  Hamburg  seed  importers  and 
exporters.  There  are  no  compulsory  regulations  in  Germany  for  the  testing  of 
seeds,  but  dealers  frequently  have  their  seeds  analyzed  at  the  Government 
Seed  Testing  Station  and  a  certificate  of  the  station  is  often  sent  to  buyers, 
particularly  to  foreign  buyers  of  seeds  exported  from  Germany.  In  addition 
all  the  large  Hamburg  seed  firms  test  seeds  in  their  own  laboratories  and  due 
care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  quality  of  the  seeds  in  which  they  deal. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

The  leading  Canadian  seed  exporting  firms  are  represented  in  Hamburg 
by  agents,  whom  they  regularly  supply  by  cable  with  their  current  quotations. 
These  agents  call  every  day  on  the  leading  importers  and  submit  their  offers. 
In  no  other  way  would  it  appear  possible  to  do  business  in  seeds  with  Germany, 
and  those  Canadian  exporters  who  are  not  already  represented  should  make 
arrangements  to  have  suitable  agents  appointed.  The  usual  terms  of  sale  for 
imported  seeds  are  cash  against  documents  in  Hamburg  or  three  months 
London  banker's  acceptance  against  documents.  Quotations  for  export  seeds 
are  usually  given  by  Hamburg  firms  in  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  New  York,  but 
for  imported  seeds,  such  as  alsike,  quotations  in  sterling  per  100  pounds  c.i.f. 
Hamburg  are  most  desired,  but  quotations  in  cents  per  100  pounds  or  50  kg. 
are  also  acceptable  to  the  Hamburg  firms.  Seeds  for  the  German  market  are 
packed  in  single  or  double  bags — Hessian  or  seamless  cotton  bags  according 
to  the  kind  of  seed. 

MARKET  REPORT 

The  Hamburg  seed  firms  report  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  this  year  to 
form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  crop  lesults  in  Europe  and  probable  trend 
of  prices.  A  very  cold  spring  retarded  the  growth  of  plants  and  during  the 
summer  weather  conditions  were  very  unfavourable,  almost  incessant  rains 
being  experienced  in  August  and  early  September.  In  this  respect  Great  Britain 
and  France  suffered  most.  The  excessive  wet  weather  had  a  serious  effect  on 
the  crop  of  most  seeds  and  only  the  very  late  crops  were  able  to  recover.  The 
consequence  of  the  unfavourable  weather  conditions  was  a  rising  market  for 
seeds  in  all  European  countries  and  only  in  October  did  prices  begin  to  find 
their  proper  level. 

Red  Clover. — The  above  considerations  apply  particularly  to  red  clover, 
which  is  the  most  important  seed  dealt  in  by  the  Hamburg  firms.  Stocks  of 
this  seed  are  not  at  all  plentiful.    During  the  late  summer  prices  advanced 
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over  100  per  cent  and  the  fairly  large  carry-over  from  last  season  was  gradually 
absorbed  at  advancing  prices,  chiefly  by  German  buyers.  Italy  harvested  a 
very  weak  medium  crop;  France  a  very  much  smaller  crop  than  last  year  with 
qualities  partly  stained  by  rain;  Great  Britain  had  practically  no  red  clover 
crop;  and  Germany  harvested  only  small  quantities  of  mostly  discoloured  seed. 
Poland  had  a  much  better  crop  of  good  quality  seed,  but  owing  to  the  decrease 
of  acreage  the  quantities  of  Polish  seed  available  are  not  large.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  believed  that  the  output  of  this  year's  crop  together  with  the  carry-over 
from  last  season  will  be  sufficient  for  European  requirements  and  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  import  red  clover  seed  from  the  United  States  as  was  at  one 
time  feared.  In  recent  weeks  some  purchases  of  European  seed  have  been 
effected  by  American  importers.  The  present  tendency  of  prices  is  upwards 
with  export  quotations  ranging  around  28  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port 
for  dodderfree  seed. 

White  Clover. — This  seed  after  showing  a  strong  tendency  has  lately  been 
declining  in  price  and  present  export  quotations  are  around  40  to  45  cents  a 
pound  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port.  The  crop  yield  may  be  said  to  have  been  up  to 
the  average,  but  the  English  crop  has  been  a  failure.  Good  qualities  with 
bright  colour  are  stated  to  be  very  scarce. 

Alsike. — A  certain  amount  of  alsike  has  been  harvested  in  Europe,  but 
Canadian  prices  may  be  said  to  fix  the  level  of  values.  Trade  in  alsike  has 
been  quiet  with  only  moderate  purchases  by  German  importers,  but  prices 
remain  stable  at  around  £3  15s.  per  100  pounds  c.i.f.  Hamburg. 

Crimson  Clover. — There  has  been  very  little  business  done  so  far  this 
season  in  crimson  clover,  but  stocks  of  good  seed  are  believed  to  be  not  too 
plentiful  and  if  a  demand  arises,  prices  should  become  higher. 

Timothy. — Prices  for  timothy  are  declining.  Very  little  business  has 
been  done  and  importations  of  new  crop  seed  from  the  United  States  are  only 
expected  later  on,  as  certain  quantities  have  been  harvested  in  Europe,  but 
not  sufficient  to  meet  requirements, 

Alfalfa. — The  European  crop  of  alfalfa  has  turned  out  below  average,  only 
Italy  having  a  good  crop.  Prices  have  been  very  firm,  but  lately  trade  in  this 
seed  has  been  quiet  and  it  is  not  believed  prices  can  be  maintained,  unless 
there  is  American  buying. 

Hairy  Vetch. — Export  prices  for  hairy  vetch  seed  of  fine  quality  range 
from  6  to  6^  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port. 

Red  Fescue. — This  seed  has  been  in  good  demand,  especially  for  export, 
but  supplies  have  been  sufficient.  Prices  c.i.f.  Atlantic  port  range  from  11  to  12 
cents  a  pound. 

Orchard  Grass. — Available  supplies  of  orchard  grass  seed  have  been  scarce 
and  the  export  price  for  good  grades  has  been  around  17^  cents  c.i.f.  New  York. 

Perennial. — There  has  been  a  strong  demand  for  this  seed  and  prices  have 
been  rising,  as  good  qualities  have  been  scarce,  but  it  would  appear  that  sup- 
plies have  been  held  back. 

Cocksfoot. — German  supplies  of  this  seed  are  reported  to  have  been  cleared 
and  very  little  Danish  seed  is  left  over. 

American  Grasses. — There  has  been  little  business  in  American  grasses, 
but  larger  sales  are  expected  after  the  New  Year. 

Mangel. — Prices  for  mangel  seed  are  expected  to  be  higher  than  last  year. 
The  crop  has  been  fairly  good,  but  rain  did  considerable  damage. 

Garden  Seeds. — Prices  for  garden  seeds  are  not  yet  established,  but  beans 
are  fetching  very  high  prices,  especially  for  good  qualities.  Stocks  of  peas  are 
not  expected  to  be  plentiful. 
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DEMAND  FOR  SHEEP  AND  FOR  RAW  WOOL  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Kobe,  December  12,  1924. — The  Japanese  Government  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  encourage  the  raising  of  sheep  in  Japan.  Sheep-rearing  is 
one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  branches  of  stock  farming,  and  not  more  than 
from  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  wool  have  been  so  far  produced  in  a  year.  The 
authorities,  however,  in  1918  voted  330,000  yen  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
over  1,500  sheep  from  Australia,  England,  the  United  States,  and  China,  and 
these  were  distributed  among  Government  and  private  farms.  Since  that  time 
1,000  head  of  sheep  have  been  imported  annually  with  a  view  to  popularizing 
the  industry  amongst  the  farmers,  and  thus  eventually  making  Japan 
independent  of  foreign  wool  supplies. 

SUBSIDIES  PAID 

In  order  to  encourage  the  importation  of  sheep  on  the  part  of  private 
individuals,  the  Government  pays  a  subsidy  on  every  sheep  imported  as  fol- 
lows: from  Canada,  65  yen  per  head;  from  England,  130  yen  per  head;  from 
China,  35  yen  per  head.  This  is  supposed  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion to  Japan.  Besides  this,  the  Government  pays  5  yen  per  head  each  year  to 
farmers  who  are  raising  sheep. 

When  these  subsidies  are  paid,  the  authorities  have  a  certain  control  of 
the  sheep,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  sold  or  killed  without  special  permission. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  sends  a  man  every  season  to  clip  the  wool 
from  the  sheep  which  they  buy. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
At  the  present  time  in  the  whole  of  Japan  there  are  only  some  12,000  sheep, 
so  that  in  spite  of  the  substantial  rewards  offered  the  anticipated  development 
of  this  business  has  not  taken  place.  It  has  always  been  contended  that  sheep 
could  not  be  raised  in  Japan  owing  to  the  presence  of  bamboo  grass,  which  was 
supposed  to  kill  sheep  when  eaten.  This  bamboo  grass  is  prevalent  all  over 
Japan  proper,  but  the  Government  with  the  help  of  their  experimental  farms 
have  established  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  bamboo  grass  which  kills  the  sheep. 
They  find  that  sheep  can  digest  bamboo  grass,  and  that  it  does  not  affect  them 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  established  that  it  is  the  wet  weather, 
which  always  comes  in  the  month  of  June,  that  impairs  the  health  of  the  sheep. 
During  this  Nyubai  season,  as  it  is  called,  it  rains  for  some  thirty  days  succes- 
sively, and  the  sheep  must  be  kept  indoors  and  fed  according  to  instructions 
issued  by  the  experimental  farms. 

Two  months  ago  some  sheep  were  imported  from  Canada  and  the  authori- 
ties claim  that  these  animals  are  very  satisfactory.  In  fact,  they  are  classed 
as  the  second  best  so  far  received  from  any  country.  This  would  go  to  show 
that  there  is  a  market  in  Japan  for  Canadian  sheep,  and  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  is  anxious  to  hear  from  all  those  interested  in  their  export. 
Photographs  and  prices,  if  possible  c.i.f.  Japan,  otherwise  f.o.b.  Vancouver, 
would  be  very  interesting,  and  would  be  transmitted  to  experimental  farms 
interested  in  the  import  of  sheep  from  Canada. 

Last  year  about  68,000,000  pounds  of  wool  and  wool  tops  were  imported 
by  Japan  from  various  countries,  chiefly  Australia,  which  shows  the  enormous 
demand  there  is  for  that  product  in  this  country.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore 
that  the  Japanese  Government  are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  sheep,  and  Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  supply  good 
sheep — for  only  the  best  breeds  are  wanted — should  look  seriously  into  thi3 
matter.  The  Shropshire,  Southdown,  Rambouillet-Merino,  and  certain  Chinese 
breeds  have  been  the  most  prevalent  up  to  now.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  Canadian-bred  sheep  are  looked  upon  as  of  the  best  and  will  be 
imported  into  this  country  in  larger  numbers. 
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Demand  for  Raw  Wool  and  Wool  Tops 

Japan,  as  has?  been  stated,  is  a  large  buyer  of  raw  wool:  the  value  of  the 
imports  averages  over  70,000,000  yen  per  annum.  The  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Kobe  is  very  anxious  to  submit  samples  of  Canadian  raw  wool  and 
tops  to  the  importers  in  Japan  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  encouraging  new  business  in  this  product.  Samples  together 
with  best  quotations  and  full  information  should  be  submitted  direct  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  who  will  make  full  investigations. 

DEMAND  FOR  OLD  NEWSPAPER  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Kobe,  December  12,  1924. — There  is  a  market  in  Japan  for  some  50  tons 
of  old  newspapers  per  month.  The  chief  requirements  in  connection  with  this 
business  is  that  the  suppliers  should  be  perfectly  reliable  and  should  only 
supply  according  to  specifications.  Old  newspapers  for  this  market  are  packed 
in  280-pound  bales  and  must  contain  only  old  newspaper,  and  coloured  paper 
of  any  kind  is  only  allowed  up  to  3  per  cent.  Great  trouble  has  been  caused 
in  the  past  in  connection  with  American  shipments  owing  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  bales  were  opened  up  old  magazines  and  all  kinds  of  other  paper  were 
found.  This  kind  of  paper — that  is  magazine  paper — if  wanted  is  purchased 
separately  and  is  always  cheaper  in  price.  The  present  prices  of  old  news- 
paper run  around  130  to  $32  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  c.i.f.  Japan. 

These  old  newspapers  are  used  in  Japan  for  wrapping  fruit  in  the  orchards 
in  order  to  keep  the  insects  off  them  as  they  ripen.  They  are  also  used  to  a 
certain  extent  in  paper  mills  for  repulping,  but  of  late  the  prices  have  been  too 
high  to  use  for  this  purpose.  Quite  a  percentage  of  the  old  newspaper  imported 
into  Japan  is  re-exported  to  China,  where  it  is  used  for  making  bags. 

If  there  are  any  Canadian  export  firms  who  will  ship  according  to  specifi- 
cations they  are  requested  to  send  full  particulars  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Kobe. 


AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  AUCTION  SALES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  2,  1924. — In  accordance  with  sales  arrangements 
made  some  months  ago,  850,000  bales  of  wool  will  have  been  sold  in  Australia 
between  September  and  December,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  councils 
representing  growers  and  selling  brokers  it  was  decided  to  spread  the  selling 
period  for  the  remainder  of  the  season  from  January  to  June  as  follows: — 


Bales 

January   200,000 

February  1  to  26    225,000 

February  27  to  March  26    250,000 

March  27  to  April  30    250,000 

To  middle  of  May   130,000 


1,055,000 

Balance  to  June   95,000 


Total   1,150,000 


This  will  complete  a  total  of  2,000,000  bales  for  the  season.  So  far  the 
season  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  experienced  in  Australia.  The 
clip  is  considerably  larger  than  for  last  season,  the  increase  being  from  250,000 
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to  300,000  bales.  The  wool  is  much  better  grown  and  up  to  date  has  realized 
the  highest  prices  in  the  open  market  ever  obtained  excepting  in  certain  war 
years  when  it  was  under  official  control.  As  much  as  53  pence  per  pound  has 
been  paid  for  the  best  merino,  which  would  cost  90  pence  per  pound  clean 
delivered  in  Canada. 

The  following  list  gives  some  idea  of  the  general  values  which  have  been 
obtained  at  recent  sales  and  are  submitted  for  the  information  of  Canadian 
woollen  manufacturers: — 

Class,  Description  n    Pen*e.      *er  C*n\A 

F  Greasy  Price  Clean  Yield 

70s       Choicest  merino  fleece   53  66 

70s       Superior  merino  fleece   46  59 

64s-70s  Superior  merino  fleece   48J  64 

64s-70s  Spinners'  merino  fleece     40  54 

64s       Superior  merino  fleece   45£  62 

60s -64s  Superior  merino  fleece   44J  64 

58s-60s  Superior  crossbred  fleece   45  70 

56s-58s  Superior  crossbred  fleece   42J  74 

50s       Superior  crossbred  fleece   314  72 

Best  merino  lamb   40  64 

The  cost  of  shipping  these  wools  to  Canada  is  from  4i  pence  to  5  pence 
per  pound,  so  that  by  adding  this  to  the  above  greasy  prices  and  working  out 
the  yield  on  same  manufacturers  could  get  the  clean  cost  c.i.f.e.  Canada. 

The  purchase  of  the  best  wools  has  been  largely  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and  Germany  for 
the  more  average  grades. 

If  present  prices  are  maintained,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the 
clip  will  be  approximately  £75,000,000,  or  one-third  more  than  the  estimate 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 


AUSTRALIAN   FINANCIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  December  2,  1924. — Owing  to  the  continued  shortage  of  bank 
funds  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  them  for  financing  the  heavy  wool 
exports  now  being  shipped  abroad,  and  the  forthcoming  wheat  crop,  the  month 
of  November  has  been  an  unusually  dull  one  for  wholesalers  and  retailers  and 
business  generally. 

The  revenue  returns  for  November  indicate  that  the  heavy  imports,  which 
have  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  Australian  oversea  trading  for  so  long  a 
period,  have  received  a  check.  While  the  customs  revenue  for  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  financial  year  (July  to  November)  reveals  an  increase 
of  £991,838  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  five  months  of  last  year,  the 
receipts  for  November  are  £222,530  less  than  for  November,  1923.  This  fall 
m  imports  is  unexpected,  as  the  rise  in  value  of  the  pound  sterling  and  the 
high  exchange  rates  have  been  all  in  favour  of  the  importer  for  some  time. 
The  class  of  goods  affected  by  the  decrease  will  not  be  known  until  the  import 
and  export  returns  for  the  month  are  available  in  about  three  weeks'  time. 

The  Commonwealth  Treasurer  announces  that  the  two  recent  loans,  one  of 
£10,300,000  raised  in  Australia  and  the  other  of  £6,000,000  a  few  days  ago  in 
England,  complete  the  Government  borrowing  for  the  year.  Both  loans  were 
very  successful,  the  former  being  fully  subscribed  and  the  latter  having  to  be 
closed  three  days  earlier  than  the  fixed  date  with  subscriptions  totalling 
£10,675,000.  These  loans  show  a  considerable  difference  in  the  rates  at  which 
money  is  available  in  the  two  countries.  The  Australian  loan  was  at  £98  10s. 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  London  at  £97  10s.  with  4|  per  cent  interest. 
The  success  of  the  loan  in  London  is  attributed  by  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer 
to  the  policy  of  the  Australian  Government  in  providing  sinking  funds  and  care- 
fully husbanding  its  resources. 
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Wool  is  in  very  strong  demand  and  high  prices  are  the  rule  at  all  auction 
sales,  the  principal  buying  coming  from  America  and  Japan  for  the  best  wools 
and  from  England,  France,  and  Germany  for  average  qualities.  Some  anxiety 
is  being  felt  in  regard  to  the  wool  exports  owing  to  a  strike  by  stevedores 
against  certain  British  and  interstate  steamers  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  but  an  early  settlement  of  the  trouble  is  expected. 

The  advance  in  the  wheat  market  which  commenced  during  September 
continued  well  into  October  and  November  and  at  time  of  writing  is  at  a  very 
high  figure,  namely,  6s.  8^d.  per  bushel  f.o.b.  steamer  for  the  old  season's  wheat, 
which  has  now  been  practically  disposed  of.  Business  is  therefore  being  con- 
fined to  the  new  season's  wheat,  the  bulk  of  which  will  be  available  about  the 
middle  of  January,  at  prices  of  6s.  o^d.  per  bushel  f.o.b.  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary shipment.  Owing  to  the  unusually  cool  weather  experienced  during  the 
past  few  months,  the  prospects  are  all  for  a  late  harvest,  but  everything  points 
to  it  being  a  very  large  one.  The  principal  buying  is  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent  with  a  very  strong  demand  from  South  Africa. 

Business  in  flour  during  October  and  the  middle  of  November  was  very 
slow,  local  buying  being  only  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  and  the  export  market 
was  the  worst  for  some  years.  Foreign  buyers  generally  were  not  operating, 
and  any  business  taken  was  at  low  prices  and  much  below  cost  of  production 
on  the  value  of  wheat  on  the  day.  The  prices  were  so  low  that  it  paid  millers 
to  sell  the  wheat  rather  than  grist  it  into  flour.  About  the  middle  of  November 
there  was  a  better  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt  and  some  fair 
sales  are  reported.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  millers  are  short  of  wheat 
and  consequently  are  not  prepared  to  quote  flour  until  the  new  wheat  is  avail- 
able. Small  quantities  only  are  available,  the  present  price  being  £14  5s.  per 
ton  of  2.000  pounds  in  150-pound  sacks  f.o.b.  steamer,  while  the  new  season's 
flour  is  quoted  at  5s.  per  ton  less. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  GRAIN  REPORT 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

SEVERE  GRAIN  CONGESTION 

Bristol,  December  16,  1924. — Congestion  of  grain  at  the  port  of  Bristol 
has  reached  such  a  point  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular  storage  accommoda- 
tion, temporary  space  including  transit  sheds,  hulks,  barges  and  even  a  portion 
of  the  Royal  Edward  passenger  station  at  Avonmouth  have  been  pressed  into 
service. 

The  normal  port  facilities  provide  total  storage  space  for  750,000  quarters. 
This  one  West  of  England  port  handles  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  United 
Kingdom  grain  imports,  and  it  is  the  abnormal  market  conditions  rather  than 
lack  of  foresight  of  the  port  authorities  that  has  created  this  situation. 

The  port  authorities  have  supplied  the  writer  with  the  latest  totals  of 
imports  by  countries  of  origin,  and  the  figures  clearly  show  that  grain  imports 
of  the  last  four  months  exceed  those  of  the  same  period  at  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  port.  These  heavy  imports  coupled  with  lack  of  prompt  clearing  by 
traders  has  resulted  in  the  present  congestion. 

For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1923,  the  port,  which  comprises  Avon- 
mouth,  Portishead,  and  Bristol,  handled  record  tonnage  for  the  second  year  in 
succession  with  a  total  of  860,427  tons.  The  year  1924  has  already  passed  this 
figure  and  the  long-cherished  ambition  of  a  million  grain  tonnage  will  be 
achieved,  allowing  a  modest  estimate  for  December  arrivals,  which  to  date  have 
been  heavy. 
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Canadian  tonnage  is  playing  an  important  part-  in  the  trade,  and  in  1923 
was  the  heaviest  shipper  with  a  total  of  254,458  tons  from  Canadian  Atlantic 
ports  and  11,269  tons  from  Vancouver.  Totals  for  1924  will  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  260,000  from  Canadian  Atlantic  ports,  with  Vancouver  shipments  approxi- 
mating 55,000  tons.  The  increased  Pacific  coast  Canadian  shipments  will 
therefore  be  about  500  per  cent  over  1923. 

In  order  of  quantities  shipped  last  year  the  following  are  chief  sources  of 
grain  for  the  port:  Canada,  South  America,  United  States,  India  and  Persian 
Gulf,  Southern  Europe,  and  Africa. 

WHEAT  SITUATION 

The  course  of  wheat  prices  during  the  fall  months,  with  spasmodic  advances, 
has  had  the  effect  of  setting  heavy  shipments  of  wheat  in  motion  for  the  Con- 
tinent and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Bristol  Channel  ports  have  all  felt  the 
result.  West  of  England  buyers  through  all  the  grades  of  importers — brokers, 
grain  merchants,  and  millers — have  been  moderately  but  steadily  bullish,  and 
the  natural  result  of  the  bringing  forward  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  wheat 
has  led  to  the  choking  up  of  outlets  and  the  gradual  stoppage  of  buying  by 
importers.  The  situation  locally  is  but  typical  of  the  rapid  increase  in  stocks 
at  all  United  Kingdom  ports,  and  heavy  October-November-December  ship- 
ments have  filled  granaries  to  overflowing  and  the  paying  of  demurrage  on 
grain. 

The  abnormal  situation  exists  of  No.  1  Northern  showing  a  difference  of 
2s.  to  3s.  per  quarter  between  arrived  and  January-February  shipment.  This 
weakness  of  the  near  naturally  favours  the  port  millers,  who  cannot,  however, 
take  full  advantage  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  loaded  up.  Canadian  stocks 
are  understood  to  total  this  week  about  35  million  bushels, 

December  generally  marks  a  slowing  up  of  the  grain  trade  with  traders 
and  millers  inclined  to  ease  their  stocks,  and  this  seasonal  condition  coupled 
with  accounts  of  heavy  stocks  on  hand  tends  to  the  impression  that  the  export 
market  is  for  the  time  being  overbought. 

The  port  of  Bristol  last  year  handled  wheat  imports  of  400,516  tons,  and 
estimating  December  tonnage  on  December,  1923,  figures  will  this  year  handle 
about  485,000  tons.  October  imports  were  abnormal,  totalling  over  51,000  tons 
compared  with  25,000  tons  in  October  of  last  year.  Canada  has  quite  dis- 
placed the  United  States  as  the  principal  shipper  of  wheat,  and  official  figures 
for  1924  will  indicate  Canadian  shipments  100  per  cent  greater  than  American. 
Nevertheless,  the  United  States  is  in  second  position  for  wheat  imports.  The 
chief  feature  of  interest  will  be  the  spectacular  increase  in  Vancouver  ship- 
ments, wheat  comprising  the  bulk  of  the  grain  shipments  previously  referred  to. 

MAIZE 

The  bulk  of  West  of  England  imports  of  maize  are  River  Plate  offerings, 
which  represent  85  per  cent  of  total  direct  imports.  Small  parcels  from  the 
Danube,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  United  States  represent  the  balance.  Bristol 
imports  annually  150,000  to  175,000  tons. 

BARLEY 

After  several  weeks  of  declining  prices,  barley  has  steadied,  although  trade 
is  still  quiet  in  Bristol  and  district.  English  farmers  are  having  more  than 
their  share  of  trouble  with  malting  barleys  and  the  off  grade  sorts  cannot  be 
disposed  of. 

Of  the  quarter-million  tons  of  barley  imported  into  the  West  of  England 
via  Bristol  last  year,  63,000  tons  were  of  Canadian  origin:  second  only  to 
Southern  European  supplies,  which  totalled  70,000  tons. 
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This  year  India  and  Persian  Gulf  shipments  have  been  very  heavy,  total- 
ling over  90,000  tons  up  to  November,  with  shipments  from  Southern  Europe 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  1923  figures.  Canadian  barley  is  holding  its  position, 
and  for  the  year  should  equal  within  1,000  tons  of  1923  figures.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  for  1924  will  show  a  decrease  from  45,000  tons  last  year  to 
approximately  37,000  tons. 

OATS 

Trade  in  imported  oats  is  small,  direct  imports  for  the  West  of  England 
via  Bristol  totalling  annually  from  40,000  to  50,000  tons.  Of  this  trade,  Canada 
controlled  60  per  cent  last  year  and  will  increase  this  percentage  to  about  67 
per  cent  for  1924  owing  to  small  volume  of  trade  via  Vancouver.  The  United 
States  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  of  the  trade. 

WEST  OP  ENGLAND  SOWINGS 

With  the  prospect  of  better  prices,  farmers  would  willingly  have  increased 
their  wheat  sowings,  but  hampered  by  the  late  corn  and  potato  harvests,  with 
no  interval  between,  and  by  the  unseasonable  weather,  they  have  not  yet  all 
succeeded  in  sowing  even  their  normal  acreage.  December  sowings  are  not 
liked  and  January  impossible,  whilst  February  will  see  spring  wheat,  which 
only  can  be  depended  on. 

GENERAL  SITUATION 

Latest  revised  figures  for  ascertained  crop  yields  as  supplied  by  the  several 
governments  are  volunteered  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
These  figures  are  shown  in  percentage  of  yield  for  1924  as  compared  with  1923, 
and  with  the  average  for  five  years,  1918-22.  Ascertained  yields  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Percentage  as  Percentage  as 
compared  with  compared  with 


1923  1918-1922 

Wheat                                                                                                        88.2  101.2 

Rye                                                                                                            81.2  93.1 

Barley                                                                                                    91.5  103.8 

Oats                                                                                                      97.8  111.3 

Maize                                                                                                     84.9  92.0 


Russian  statistics  are  excluded  from  above.  This  year's  aggregate  yields 
are  decidedly  lower  than  those  of  previous  seasons  for  wheat,  rye,  and  maize. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN 

.  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  December  18,  1924. — No  immediate  improvement  in  the  local 
iron  and  steel  industry  can  be  looked  for.  There  is  a  feeling  of  hope  engendered 
by  the  prospect  of  European  economic  stability  and  of  freedom  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  unsettling  effects  of  frequent  general  elections,  but  in  the  meantime 
improvement  is  retarded  by  lower  quotations  from  the  Continent.  Makers 
of  sheets  are  apprehensive  of  the  immediate  future,  but  in  the  meantime  this 
branch  of  the  steel  industry  remains  active.  Steel  makers  have  reduced  prices 
by  10  shillings  a  ton,  but  demand  has  not  thereby  been  actively  stimulated. 

The  coal  trade  is  still  very  depressed,  both  for  the  owners  and  the  men, 
and  miners  are  only  doing  three  and  a  half  shifts  a  week.  A  new  coal  shipping 
device  has  been  established  at  one  of  the  Clyde  docks  by  means  of  which  a 
6,000-ton  vessel  can  be  filled  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  as  against 
ninety-six  hours  taken  by  the  railway  car-tipping  method.  This  device  is 
expected  to  reduce  export  quotations. 
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Shipbuilders  and  marine  engineers  on  the  Clyde  are  hopeful  of  better  times 
with  the  coming  of  the  New  Year,  which  is  expected  to  produce  many  new 
orders.  While  the  weight  of  new  shipping  launched  in  1924  was  the  greatest 
since  the  record  year  of  1913,  this  was  due  to  the  launching  of  many  large 
vessels  the  continued  construction  of  which  had  been  held  over  for  a  long  time. 
Messrs,  Harland  and  Wolff  of  Belfast  are  fairly  busy,  some  good  contracts 
having  been  placed  in  the  last  few  weeks.  This  firm  has  been  more  fortunate 
during  the  past  few  years  than  most  of  the  shipbuilding  firms  of  this  country. 

Tweed  manufacturers  have  maintained  their  output  in  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner  during  the  past  month.  Business  is  difficult  to  get  because  prices  are 
advanced  from  Is.  to  Is,  6d.  per  yard,  and  from  2s,  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  cloth.  Hosiery  and  underwear  business  is  not  up  to 
the  average.  Ladies'  dresses,  vests,  etc.,  are  most  in  demand,  and  prices  in  this 
department  are  also  tending  upwards.  Irish  linens  are  also  dearer,  due  to  the 
prices  of  raw  materials.  The  weaving  sections  of  the  industry  are  therefore  hard 
9  hit  in  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  line  and  tow  as  against  the  prices  they 
are  able  to  secure  from  the  cloth  makers,  who  appear  to  be  doing  very  well. 
Russian  and  Continental  flaxes  are  firmly  held  at  advanced  prices — about  25 
per  cent  above  last  year's  average. 

SELLING  FLOUR  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  December  18,  1924. — There  are  three  general  grades  of 
flour  now  being  sold  in  Jamaica,  viz: — 

First  Grade,  known  locally  as  a  baker's  patent,  used  for  baking  loaves, 
etc.,  and  ranging  in  quality  from  patents  to  straights.  The  following  Canadian 
brands  are  on  the  market:  "  Three  Star,"  "  Keynote,"  "  Nelson,"  "  Rodney," 
"  Fortress,"  "  Quaker  Patent,"  "  Standard,"  "  Excellent,"  "  Canadian  Beauty," 
and  "Daily  Bread."  Also  the  following  American  brands:  "Rex,"  "  Cottam's 
Best,"  "  Gold  Medal,"  "  Lone  Star,"  "  Golden  Seal,"  "  Kansas  Champion,"  and 
u  American  Beauty." 

Second  Grade,  known  as  counter  or  family  flour,  a  white  soft  wheat  flour 
retailed  over  the  counter  and  sold  to  small  bakers  who  convert  it  mostly  into 
"  Johnnie  cakes  "  and  the  like.  This  flour  is  usually  bleached.  Two  Canadian 
brands  are  on  the  market:  "  Saskania  "  and  "Seafoam";  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing eight  American:  "Gold  Dust,"  "Gloucester,"  "Snow  White,"  "Peer- 
less," "  Supreme,"  "  Favourite,"  "  Dear  Heart,"  and  "  Success." 

Third  Grade,  a  low-quality,  darker-coloured  flour  known  to  the  trade  as 
"  Red  Dog,"  and  used  solely  by  the  poorer  natives  for  home  consumption. 
"  Monarch  "  and  "  Arlington  "  brands  from  the  United  States  are  largely  in 
use,  and  "  Signal  "  from  Canada. 

Of  these  three  grades,  the  proportions  consumed  in  Jamaica  normally  are 
estimated  at  45,  40  and  15  per  cent  respectively;  and  of  this  trade  Canada  has 
about  a  dozen  different  mills  now  supplying  75  per  cent  of  first  grade,  20  per 
cent  of  second  grade,  and  5  per  cent  of  third  grade  respectively. 

Ruling  prices  at  1st  December  c.i.f.  Kingston  per  sack  of  196  pounds  were: 
first  grade,  $8.25  to  $8.80;  second  grade,  $7.45  to  $7.60;  third  grade,  $6.90  to 
$7.20. 

During  1923  Jamaica  imported  375,908  sacks  of  196  pounds  each.  For  the 
first  nine  months  of  1924  imports  totalled  251,600  sacks.  The  figures  for  the 
last  three  months  of  the  year  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
total  for  1924  will  be  about  15  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1923.   The  diminished 
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trade  is  accounted  for  by  the  impoverished  financial  position  of  the  island.  The 
percentages  of  the  flour  imports  for  the  past  three  years  as  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have  been  as  follows: — 

1922  1923      1924  (estimated) 

Per  Cent       Per  Cent       Per  Cent 

Canada   42  54  60 

United  States  .   58  46  40 

Canadian  flour  receives  a  preference  in  the  tariff  of  25  cents  per  sack. 

COMPETITION 

There  are  no  flour  mills  in  Jamaica,  and  the  sole  competitors  for  the  flour 
trade  are  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  competition  is  very  keen,  especi- 
ally in  first-grade  flour.  In  the  second  grade,  Canadian  mills  could  do  much 
better  but  for  the  fact  that  they  cannot  consistently  mill  and  ship  flour  of  such 
low  quality  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  able  to  offer  to  supply  the  market  con- 
tinuously. Only  with  increased  milling  of  the  higher  grade  flour  will  they  be 
in  a  position  to  manufacture  more  of  the  lower  grade.  As  the  United  States  % 
mills  about  seven  times  as  much  flour  as  Canada,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
plenty  of  residue  for  supplying  this  and  other  markets  with  the  lower-grade 
flours.  The  trade  in  third-grade  flour  is  very  small,  and  it  has  up  till  now  not 
been  found  profitable  for  Canadian  firms  to  enter  it  to  any  great  extent. 

No  record  is  kept  differentiating  the  quantities  of  the  different  grades 
imported.  Nearly  all  the  American  share  in  top  grade  is  credited  to  the  u  Gold 
Medal  "  brand  of  a  well-known  Minneapolis  firm  who  have  been  selling  in 
Jamaica  for  many  years,  and  the  market  for  which  is  assiduously  cultivated 
by  their  travelling  agent. 

In  second-grade  flour  much  business  is  lost  through  the  fact  that  the  Cana- 
dian product  is  not  bleached,  as  is  the  American.  American  second-grade  flours 
are  all  very  white  and,  since  all  third-grade  flours  are  somewhat  dark,  local  pre- 
judice is  inclined  to  regard  Canadian  second-grade  flours,  which  are  naturally 
fairly  dark  in  colour,  as  third-grade  under  another  name.  The  high  cost  of 
flour  in  Jamaica  has  increased  the  demand  for  the  lower  grades,  and  it  is  in 
these  that  increases  in  trade  must  be  looked  for. 

The  sales  of  American  flour  are  considerably  aided,  as  compared  with 
Canadian,  by  the  comparative  proximity  of  the  market,  by  more  frequent 
steamship  services,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  better  deliveries  at  the  outports. 

REPRESENTATION 

All  the  Canadian  mills  doing  business  in  Jamaica  are  represented  by  local 
agents  working  on  a  commission  basis.  This  is  accepted  as  the  best  sales 
method.  There  are  still  one  or  two  good  agents  looking  for  representation  of 
a  Canadian  mill,  but  naturally  there  are  no  strong  mills  available  for  them. 
Several  of  the  larger  Canadian  mills,  through  their  agents,  are  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  special  discounts  to  some  of  the  large  buyers.  Other  mills  lose 
good  business  by  not  granting  the  same  facilities.  Some  agents  handle  both 
Canadian  and  American  brands. 

CREDIT 

The  customary  terms  of  flour  payment  in  Jamaica  are  30  days  sight  draft. 
Some  buyers — especially  the  Chinese  who  handle  a  large  percentage  of  the 
trade — are  accustomed  to  make  payment  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week  rather 
than  on  the  date  when  the  draft  falls  due,  and  may  require  a  few  days'  exten- 
sion until  such  day  arrives.  Where  Jamaican  importers  buy  for  cash  or  on  an 
irrevocable  letter  of  credit,  a  special  discount  should  be  given,  if  only  to  encour- 
age this  method  of  purchase.  Some  local  agents  handle  flour  on  a  del  credere 
commission  basis,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  milling  companies  take  the 
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risk  of  payments  and  sell  direct.  As  many  agents  of  Canadian  mills  are  unable 
to  finance  much  business  on  account  of  lack  of  resources,  their  mills  just  lose 
so  much  more  business  which  they  could  get  but  cannot  finance.  American 
mills  do  more  direct  business  because  they  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
credit  underwriters  who  guarantee  invoices  for  a  small  brokerage  fee. 

One  of  the  serious  drawbacks  to  the  greater  success  of  Canadian  flour 
in  this  market  is  the  relatively  slow  and  irregular  deliveries,  One  Canadian 
mill,  which  has  made  and  continues  to  make  considerable  progress,  keeps  a 
bonded  stock  of  flour  in  New  York  and  ships  to  Jamaica  from  that  port.  Delays 
in  transhipment  from  Kingston  to  the  outports — which  have  been  known  to 
extend  to  nearly  three  weeks. — are  peculiarly  harassing  to  importers  in  these 
centres  of  distribution. 

STOCKS 

Local  stocks  are  fairly  heavy  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  the  recent  advance 
of  25  cents  indicates  a  rising  market.  This  will  slow  up  sales,  It  is  known 
that  several  mills  sell  different  grades  of  flour  under  the  same  brand,  and  differ- 
ent brands  of  identical  grade.  This  is  apt  to  cause  confusion,  especially  with 
respect  to  prices. 

ADVERTISING 

Flour  in  Jamaica  is  not  advertised  much,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  better 
known  brands  need  much  newspaper  advertising  as  their  sale  is  more  to  the 
larger  bakers,  who  are  familiar  with  their  qualities,  than  direct  to  the  general 
public.  Price,  and  intelligent  anticipation  of  the  future  trend  of  prices,  are 
important  sales  factors,  and  mills  should  keep  their  agents  well  and  frequently 
informed  in  such  matters,  Education  in  the  matter  of  flour  values  would,  how- 
ever, repay  its  cost.  This  market  as  a  whole  is  comparatively  uneducated  to 
a  proper  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  good  value  in  flour. 

CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

[The  first  part  of  this  report,  which  dealt  with  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco, 
was  published  in  our  last  issue.] 

(2)   Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured 

(Imports  of  Lumber  and  Wood  Pulp  were  published  in  No.  1045) 

ASBESTOS 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  aggregate  imports  remained  about  the 
same  as  in  1922,  Canada's  share  increased  by  nearly  one-third  in  1923. 


1922  1923                  1922  1923 

Tons  Tons                   £  £ 

Total  imports                                            18,153  18,235  669,731  528,887 

Rhodesia                                                  2,233  9,235  96,700  293,944 

Cape  of  Good  Hope                               3,815  3,685  144,972  120,806 

Canada                                                  2,404  3,244  76,848  52,312 


COPPER  ORES 

Canada  shipped  less  copper  ore  last  year,  although  the  total  quantity 
imported  was  greater. 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Tons 

Tons 

£ 

£ 

42,459 

1,519,584 

2,183,432 

23,990 

800,087 

1,395,008 

10,691 

642,209 

534,375 
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SEEDS 

According  to  the  classification  adopted,  Canada  is  only  reported  under  the 
heading  of  clover  and  grass  seeds.  In  the  former  there  was  again  an  increase 
in  the  Canadian  figures,  but  receipts  of  grass  seeds  from  the  Dominion  fell  away 
by  about  one-third. 

Clover  Seeds 


1922                1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  f 

Total  imports                                           136,968  106,126  574,575  423,857 

Chile                                                      22,059  25,637  90,584  102,495 

France                                                  20,835               21,981  94,183  83,178 

Canada                                                 27,768  31,022  103,706  97,403 

Grass  Seeds 

Total  imports                                           176,968  197,537  553,118  502,499 

Irish   Free  State*                                    ....  56,326  ....  82,737 

Denmark                                              50,637               40,162  154,297  126,824 

France                                                    35,094  36,396  107,710  85,175 

United   States                                       36,044               23,950  101,366  69,257 

New   Zealand                                        28,053               15,393  94,154  56,439 

Canada                                                  6,307                4,018  15,633  10,893 


FURS 

Canada  participated  in  the  general  increase  in  the  importation  of  fur  skins 
which  took  place,  and  also  sent  in  an  increased  number  of  seal  skins,  namely 
5,677  (value  £10,976)  out  of  138,577  (value  £88,982). 


Fur  Skins  (not  specified) 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

No. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

  15,383,598 

20,778,594 

5,140,350 

6,127,323 

  6,982,444 

7,896,141 

2,409,700 

2,286,476 

Russia  

  1,605,651 

1,555,908 

211,917 

447,156 

  1,158,096 

2,847,771 

256,200 

514,931 

  1,079,703 

1,325,261 

1,228,676 

1,272,899 

(3)   Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

ASBESTOS  MANUFACTURES 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  that  Canada's  share  of  the  trade  in  asbestos 
manufactures  in  1923  was  limited  to  17  tons,  valued  at  £510,  out  of  13,040  tons 
(value  £203,075)  imported,  but  presumably  considerable  asbestos  of  Canadian 
origin  enters  into  the  375  tons  (value  £26,202)  supplied  from  the  United  States. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1923 
were  valued  at  £13,772,873,  but  receipts  from  Canada  were  again  of  a  micro- 
scopic order. 

The  only  items  worthy  of  notice  are  as  follows: — 

Wire  Rods.— 1,511  tons  (£16,000)  from  Canada  out  of  48,815  tons  (£483,076).  The  chief 
source  of  supply  was  Belgium. 

Welded  Tubes.— 845  tons  (£17,476)  out  of  16,369  tons  (£315,331).  The  United  States 
furnished  60  per  cent  of  this  total. 

Wire.— 1,349  tons  (£34,925)  from  the  Dominion  out  of  18,326  tons  (£358,954)  of  what  is 
classified  as  "  other  descriptions  of  wire,"  and  which  in  this  case  probably  represents  mat- 
tress wire. 

Wire  Nails. — The  once  large  wire  nail  trade  has  sunk  to  2,161  tons  (£38,935)  in  a  total 
of  50,636  tons  (£904,272),  50  per  cent  of  which  came  from  Belgium. 

Bolts  and  Nuts. — 569  tons  (£19,891)  were  received  from  Canada  out  of  4,841  tons 
(£164,064). 
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NON-FERROUS  METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

Under  this  heading  Canada  shipped  in  1923: — 

Aluminium  Metal— -247  tons  (£27,836)  out  of  2,761  tons  (£274,803). 

Aluminium  Products.— -72  tons  (£11,273)  out  of  2,816  tons  (£324,780). 

Cobalt  and  Cobalt  Alloys. — 50,659  pounds  valued  at  £25,234  from  Canada,  which  com- 
prises all  that  was  imported  into  this  country  from  all  sources. 

Copper. — 1,625  tons  of  copper  (electrolytic)  valued  at  £109,094,  and  605  tons  of  non- 
electrolytic  (value  £39,159).  The  total  deliveries  under  these  headings  were  valued  at  over 
£7,000,000. 

Zinc  (crude).— 4,033  tons  (£134,433)  from  Canada  out  of  131,161  tons  (£4,365,992) 
brought  in. 

SAFETY  RAZORS 

The  year  1923  witnessed  a  recovery  in  Canadian  shipments  of  safety  razors, 
the  quantity  being  120,279  dozen  (£17,470)  against  40,664  dozen  in  1922. 
France  and  Germany  are  the  biggest  suppliers  in  the  total  receipts  of  3,109,765 
dozen. 

TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

The  chief  items  from  the  Dominion  under  this  heading  are  £12,040  worth 
of  agricultural  implements,  about  one-third  of  the  requirements;  and  £2,766 
out  of  the  £10,698  of  axes  and  hatchets  entered. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  APPLIANCES  AND  LENSES 

In  1923  Canada  almost  monopolized  the  trade  in  imported  cameras,  the 
number  attributed  to  the  Dominion  being  322,053  (value  £100,602)  in  a  total 
of  396,973  (£154,749).  There  was  again  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lenses 
supplied  from  Canada,  although  this  number,  378,689  (value  £47,103),  repre- 
sents less  than  half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY 

There  was  some  slight  expansion  under  this  classification,  resulting  from 
which  Canada  shipped: — 

Ploughs  (mechanical  power). — Value  £2,230,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Ploughs  (animal  power)  .—£4,721  out  of  £21,031. 

Reapers  and  Binders. — £86,974,  representing  over  half  from  all  sources. 
Lawn  Mowers. — There  was  a  growth  in  the  imports  of  lawn  mowers  from  the  Dominion, 
Canada  supplying  £14,179  out  of  £88,174. 

MACHINERY 

The  only  items  from  Canada  worth  recording  are: — 
Hand  pumps  to  the  value  of  £61,276  out  of  £120,754. 

Power  reciprocating  pumps,  also  to  the  value  of  £61,275,  the  total  imports  being  £155,991. 

TYPEWRITERS 

There  was  a  great  drop  in  the  importation  of  typewriters  from  the  Dominion 
in  1923,  which  numbered  only  93  (£1,544)  in  contrast  with  1,530  (£17,180)  in 
1922. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOD 

Canada  still  lags  behind  in  a  direction  in  which  she  possesses  natural 
advantages.  While  obvious  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  transportation 
of  bulky  material  like  furniture,  Canada  only  supplied  one-fifth  of  the  United 
States'  total  in  1923.  In  domestic  woodenware,  arrivals  from  the  Dominion 
were  little  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  1922  figure.    Considerable  improve- 
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merit  is,  however,  apparent  in  manufactures  of  wood  generally,  although 
Canada's  share  is  not  much  over  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  details  under 
this  category  are  as  under: — 

Furniture  and  Cabinetware 

1922  1923 

£  £ 

Total  imports                                                                                        475,645  539,110 

Czecho- Slovakia                                                                                 69,511  72,226 

Germany                                                                                           62,235  67,671 

France                                                                                              56,863  60,848 

Poland                                                                                              10,115  55,248 

Austria                                                                                          76,302  55,164 

United  States                                                                                 36,767  35,555 

Belgium                                                                                        30,739  34,841 

Esthonia                                                                                           36,289  24,525 

Canada                                                                                           8,535  6,909 

Domestic  Woodenware  (Bread  Platters,  Trays,  Pastry -Boards,  Washboards, 
Spoons  and  Forks,  Clothes  Pins,  Skewers,  Etc.) 

1922  1923 

£  £ 

Total  imports                                                                                     236,087  250,665 

Germany                                                                                           92,358  105,422 

United  States                                                                                 42,016  41,603 

Sweden                                                                                          23,523  21,723 

Austria                                                                                               14,553  22,115 

Canada                                                                                         21,945  11,555 

Manufactures  of  Wood  (not  elsewhere  specified) 

1922  1923 

£  £ 

Total  imports                                                                                      2,724,607  3,152,521 

United  States                                                                                757,408  743,665 

Finland                                                                                            486,742  569,514 

France                                                                                         220,925  207,270 

Sweden                                                                                         150,618  171,702 

Germany                                                                                          145,361  182,356 

Esthonia                                                                                          131,265  169,733 

Canada                                                                                        207,885  321,578 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  December  1,  1924. — The  inauguration  of  the  new  President 
of  Mexico,  General  Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  took  place  on  the  30th  of  November 
without  incident.  The  names  of  the  new  Ministers  were  announced  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  and  it  was  added  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  would 
follow  the  general  lines  laid  down  by  its  predecessor.  The  manner  in  which 
the  transfer  of  office  was  made  has  created  a  favourable  impression  in  business 
circles,  but  the  change  is  too  recent,  at  the  time  of  writing,  for  any  definite 
effect  to  have  been  made  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  which  remains  in 
the  same  condition  as  recently  reported. 

On  November  6,  an  announcement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  all  Mexican 
Consulates  in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  would  be  closed 
on  the  20th  of  the  month,  in  addition  to  those  in  Great  Britain.  While  this 
action  will  undoubtedly  act  as  a  check  upon  trade  between  Mexico  and  the 
countries  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  interfere  with  commercial  operations  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  necessary, 
and  a  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  making  shipments  has  already 
been  devised. 
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The  mining  industry  continues  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  the  production 
of  gold,  silver  and  lead  showing  a  steady  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  the  production  of  petroleum,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  heavy  rains  which  have  fallen,  during  recent  months,  in  the  producing 
districts. 

No  further  information  is  forthcoming  in  regard  to  the  loan  of  $50,000,000, 
United  States  currency,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports. 
While  the  financial  company  handling  the  loan  state  that  remittances  will  be 
made  before  the  end  of  the  year,  no  statement  has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  such  a  statement  is  generally  considered  necessary 
before  any  opinion  can  be  expressed  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operation. 

On  the  whole,  the  month  has  been  characterized  by  a  period  of  calm  in 
commercial  operations.  This  was  due  to  the  change  in  Government,  which,  as 
in  all  countries,  operates  as  a  check  upon  business  transactions  of  all  kinds. 
Collections,  however,  are  satisfactory,  and  manufacturing  industries,  particu- 
larly those  engaged  in  the  production  of  textiles,  footwear,  and  tobacco,  are 
receiving  a  fair  volume  of  orders.  Retail  sales  are  reported  to  have  fallen  off, 
with  the  exception  of  foodstuffs,  in  which  there  is  a  pronounced  activity.  The 
local  discount  on  silver  currency  is  stationary  at  about  2  per  cent,  and  exchange 
on  New  York  and  Montreal  remains,  firm. 

CUBAN  PAPER  MARKET  OVERSTOCKED 

Large  stocks  of  paper,  especially  bond  paper,  are  in  the  hands  of  Cuban 
dealers,  and  it  is  reported,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports,  that  some 
important  Habana  houses  are  sufficiently  stocked  to  meet  their  normal  demands 
for  the  coming  year.  Competition  from  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries continues  to  be  a  serious  factor  in  this  market  particularly  in  wrapping, 
bond,  and  book  papers,  while  in  the  newsprint  market  European  prices  consti- 
tute a  tempting  inducement  to  Cuban  purchasers.  Present  quotations  on 
European  papers,  c.i.f.  Habana,  are  as  follows:  Hard  M.F.  print  paper  (satin- 
ado),  $0,045  to  $0.0475;  bond  paper,  $0,065;  M.G.  screening,  $0.0325  to  $0.0375; 
newsprint,  $3.70  to  $3.75  per  100  pounds.  American  prices  on  similar  grades, 
f.o.b.  American  port,  are:  Hard  M.F.  printing  paper,  $0.0675  to  $0.07;  bond 
paper,  $.08  to  $0,085;  M.G.  screening,  $0.0375;  newsprint,  $4  to  $4.40  per  100 
pounds. 

FRENCH  INDO  CHINA  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  November  21,  1924. — The  report  on  the  trade  of  French  Indo- 
Chnia  for  1923  has  come  to  hand  through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Consul  at 
Saigon.   The  following  is  a  resume  of  this  report: — 

The  total  general  trade  of  Indo-China  for  the  year  1923  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  2.907,172,830  francs,  made  up  as  follows:  imports,  1,093,526,830  frs.; 
exports,  1,154,813,606  frs.— a  total  of  2,248,340,426  frs.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
231,666,646  frs.  as  the  value  of  the  transit  trade  with  Yunnan  (China)  by  the 
Haiphong  Yunnanfu  railway. 

Of  the  imports  into  Indo-China,  those  from  France  amounted  to  519,633,283 
frs.  Hong  Kong  comes  second  on  the  list  with  227,470,868  frs.,  China  third 
with  82,349,137  frs.,  British  India  fourth  with  70,535,837  frs.  Of  the  exports, 
France  took  219,777,553  frs.,  Hong  Kong  510,788,758  frs.,  China  129,368,530 
frs.,  and  Singapore  96,619,439  frs. 

Owing  to  the  great  variations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  franc  since  the 
war,  all  comparisons  of  values  are  deceptive.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the 
quantities  imported  and  exported  in  any  two  years  that  it  becomes  possible  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade. 
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Import  Trade. — The  proportion  of  the  total  imports  from  the  various 
countries  is  as  follow:: — 


1921 

1922 

1923 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

37.6 

46.9 

27.2 

19.7 

3.0 

9.5 

13.7 

6.9 

8.5 

4.3 

10.0 

12.7 

It  will  be  noticed  that  France  and  her  colonies  are  steadily  increasing  their 
proportion  of  the  import  trade.  That  of  Hong  Kong  shows  a  decrease,  but  this 
is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  total  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  China  imports 
taken  together  was  30-1  per  cent  in  1921,  30-2  per  cent  in  1922,  and  29-2  per 
cent  in  1923.  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  are  vast  entrepots,  and  it  is  often 
impossible  to  tell  the  origin  of  goods  entered  as  imported  from  those  ports.  In 
ether  cases  the  origin  of  goods  is  easily  ascertainable:  for  instance,  gunny  bags, 
given  as  coming  from  Singapore,  are  easily  traceable  as  of  Indian  origin;  wheat 
flour  from  Hong  Kong  as  of  Canadian,  American,  or  Australian  origin;  oil 
from  Singapore  as  probably  of  Dutch  Indian  origin.  About  85  per  cent  of  the 
motor  vehicles  and  spare  parts  are  imported  from  France.  The  bulk  of  the 
flour  (99-8  per  cent)  was  consigned  from  Hong  Kong,  being  mainly  North 
American,  with  some  from  Australia.  The  amount  imported  was  12,350  metric 
tons,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year.  France  and  Belgium  have  practically 
monopolized  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

Among  other  articles  imported  into  Indo-China  are  liquors  (almost  entirely 
brandy  and  wines  from  France,  as  there  is  an  embargo  on  the  import  of  foreign 
spirits) ;  tobacco  (largely  from  China  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  remainder 
from  Algeria);  cigars  from  the  Phillipines;  paints  and  varnishes;  preserved 
provisions  of  various  kinds;  fresh  vegetables  from  Hong  Kong;  mineral  water 
from  France,  Hong  Kong,  and  Singapore;  cement  from  Hong  Kong  principally; 
zinc  from  France  and  Belgium;  copper  mainly  from  France;  coal  (the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies  supplied  a  considerable  quantity  from  the  Borneo  mines,  and 
this  trade  appears  to  be  on  the  increase);  Chinese  mats;  rubber  tires;  wearing 
apparel  (almost  entirely  from  France) ;  toys  and  umbrellas  (average  year 
214,000  cotton  and  15,000  silk  parasols). 

It  is  understood  that  the  Banque  de  lTndochine  have  recently  bought  silver 
for  coinage  into  piastres. 

Exports. — Rice  is  still  the  staple  product  of  Cochin-China,  and  is  likely  to 
remain  so  for  many  years  to  come.  The  Government  is  making  great  efforts 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  grain  produced,  the  results  of  which  will  be  seen 
in  the  next  few  years.  Owing  to  the  extensive  irrigation  and  development 
schemes  recently  inaugurated,  the  exportable  surplus  may  be  expected  to  increase 
considerably.   The  1923-24  crop  is  expected  to  yield  nearly  1,200,000  tons. 

There  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  fishery  exports,  and  those  of  rubber  are 
steadily  on  the  increase — probably  chiefly  due  to  the  restriction  of  exports  of 
British  Malaya,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  France  takes  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  exports  of  this  commodity. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Invoicing  Goods  to  British  West  Indian  Colonies 

The  abbreviated  form  of  standardized  invoice,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
several  British  West  Indian  colonies,  omits  the  printed  reference  to  freight 
charges,  packing  charges,  etc.,  which  appeared  in  the  complete  form  which  had 
previously  been  in  use  in  these  colonies.  Exporters  are  reminded  that  this  does 
not  mean  that  items  covering  freight,  packing,  etc.,  are  to  be  included  in  the 
selling  price  of  the  goods,  rather  than  shown  separately  on  the  invoice.  When 
these  charges  not  separately  shown  the  importer  abroad  is  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  pay  duty  on  them,  although  they  are  not  actually  subject  to  duty. 
Therefore,  when  an  invoice  includes  freight  charges,  etc.,  separate  items  should 
be  inserted  on  the  face  of  the  invoice  for  them  so  that  the  actual  selling  price 
of  the  goods  will  be  shown  by  itself. 

Grenada  Reduces  Duty  on  Motor  Cars  Entirely  of  British  Origin 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  has  for- 
warded the  department  a  copy  of  Ordinance  No.  18,  1924,  passed  in  Grenada 
on  November  10,  which  establishes  a  rate  of  import  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  for  "  bicycles,  tricycles,  and  cars,  motor,  and  parts  thereof,  made  wholly 
from  British  material  by  British  labour."  The  ordinary  British  preferential 
tariff  on  these  articles  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  general  tariff  22^  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  15  per  cent  rate  is  applicable  where  the  goods  in  question 
may  not  be  wholly  British  but  where  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  factory  or  works 
cost,  as  defined,  is  of  British  origin.  The  object  of  this  amendment  to  the  tariff 
is  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  cars  and  motor  cycles  of  British  manufac- 
ture. 

Depreciated  Currency  Duty  in  New  Zealand 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1015  (July  14,  1923),  there  was 
published  a  list  of  commodities  which  when  imported  into  New  Zealand  from 
Germany,  Austria  or  Hungary,  would  be  subject  to  a  depreciated  currency 
duty.  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  writes  that 
the  Minister  of  Customs  of  New  Zealand  has  decided  to  amend  the  list  by 
deleting  the  following  words:  "  Rubber  tires,  rubber  tiring,  and  inner  tubes  of 
rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  n.e.i."  This  amendment  is  effective  after  March  4, 
1925. 

Restriction  on  Export  of  Dairy  Produce  from    New  Zealand 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  has 
written  under  date  of  December  8,  stating  that  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of 
November  15,  1924,  a  notice  appeared  to  the  effect  that  the  export  of  butter 
and  cheese  from  New  Zealand  is  prohibited  as  from  November  22,  unless  a 
license  is  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  permitting  of  shipments  to  go 
abroad.  An  organization  known  as  the  Dairy  Export  Control  Board  is  in 
operation  in  New  Zealand,  which,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  attends  largely  to  the  export  of  all  dairy  produce. 

DEPRESSION  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  MARKET  IN 

POLAND 

The  present  market  for  agricultural  implements  in  Poland  has  been 
unfavourably  affected  by  the  pessimistic  crop  reports,  which  will  also  have  a 
tendency  to  modify  the  demand  for  implements  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  high 
+axes  that  have  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  have  also  had  an 
unfavourable  reaction  on  the  demand  for  implements. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Melbourne,  December  2,  1924. — Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications 
have  been  received  from  Trade  Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  the 
supply  and  delivery  of  one  power  screwing  machine  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  and  speci- 
fications are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  (which  close  on  February  18,  1925)  in  conformity  to  the  specifi- 
cations should  be  promptly  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government 
Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Auckland,"  December  8,  1924. — Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have 
been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Auckland,  for  supply  and  delivery  ex  ship's  slings  Lyttleton  of  66-kv.  and  33-kv. 
control-board,  and  11-kv.  switchboard,  switchgear,  meter,  bus-bars,  and  acces- 
sories for  Lake  Coleridge  Electric  Power  Supply.  No  erection  is  included  in 
the  contract.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  April 
14,  1925,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and 
Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  5,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  5,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
December  29,  1924,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending     Week  ending 


December  29, 

January  5, 

Parity 

1924 

1925 

 £ 

1.00  $4.86 

$4.7412 

$4.7775 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0541 

.0540 

1.  .193 

.0424 

.0420 

1.  .402 

.4063 

.4070 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0498 

.0500 

1.  .193 

.1404 

.1405 

1.  1.08 

.0476 

.0484 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.1949 

.1956 

 Mk. 

1.  .238 
1.  .193 

.0185 

.0182 

1.  .268 

.1516 

.1525 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.2706 

.2716 

1.  .268 

.1774 

.1774 

1.  .498 

.3884 

.3888 

 R. 

1.  2s. 

.3571 

.3612 

 $ 

1.  $1.00 

1.0025 

1.0034 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4922 

.4916 

 Pes. 

1.  .424 

.4010 

.4038 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.1178 

.1166 

1.  .193 

 £ 

1.  4.86 

4.7468 

4.7826 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

 $ 

1.  1. 

.9661—1.0000 

.9733— .9984 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

 Tael 

l!  '.708 

.7656 

.7740 

.   ..  Guilder 

1 .  .402 

.4060 

.4064 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  .  .  .$ 

1.  .567 

.5539 

.5594 
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RUSSIA  A  FIELD  FOR  THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY 

The  motor- 'buses  bought  in  England  for  the  city  of  Moscow  are,  states  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  running  very 
successfully  and  are  most  popular.  A  mission  has  been  sent  out  from  Moscow 
by  the  Commissariat  of  Ways  and  Communications  to  investigate  the  conditions 
of  purchase  of  supplies  on  a  large  scale  of  motor-lorries,  'buses  for  provincial 
towns,  and  motor-cycles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  study  the  machinery  used  by 
fire  brigades  in  western  countries.  The  mission  is  also  charged  to  invite  makers 
of  foreign  motors  to  participate  in  a  motor  race  over  a  course  of  4,000  miles  from 
Leningrad  via  Moscow  to  the  Caucasus  in  July,  1925,  for  which  the  Soviet 
Government  are  already  making  arrangements. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  LANCASHIRE  COTTON  INDUSTRY 

There  has  been  an  astonishing  change  in  the  position  of  Lancashire  spinners 
of  American  cotton  since  the  introduction  of  the  short-time  movement  in  Feb- 
ruary last,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  Until  that  time  spinners 
were  reported  to  be  losing  money  at  the  rate  of  £1,000,000  per  week,  largely 
owing  to  cut-throat  competition  amongst  themselves.  The  regulation  of  output 
by  organized  short-time  working  has  effected  a  remarkable  change.  Instead  of 
losing  several  pence  per  pound  on  all  the  yarn  they  sold,  spinners  are  now 
making  good  margins  of  profits,  and  several  concerns  have  now  resumed  the  pay- 
ment of  dividends.  The  majority  of  the  mills  that  were  recapitalized  during 
the  boom,  however,  have  still  large  adverse  balances  to  wipe  off,  but  that  they 
have  improved  their  position  considerably  is  clear  from  the  recent  advances  in 
the  market  value  of  their  shares. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

16.  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure 
connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  both  as  buyers 
and  as  agents. 

17.  Butter. — A  Limerick  (Ireland)  firm,  with  seven  branches  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
who  handle  considerable  quantities  of  imported  butter  during  the  winter  and  spring  when 
Irish  supplies  are  off,  in  order  to  keep  their  retail  connections  in  England,  would  like  to 
handle  larger  quantities  of  Canadian  butter  and  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
shippers.    Depots  at  London,  Liverpool,  and  Belfast. 

18  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits,  both  as  buyers  and  as  agents. 

19.  Dried  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits,  both  as  buvers  and  as  agents. 

20.  Ca  nned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  secure  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fish,  both  as  buyers  and  as  agents. 

21.  Flour. — Jamaican  firm  of  foodstuffs  brokers  and  wholesalers  would  like  the  agency 
of-  a  Canadian  mill  prepared  to  ship  to  this  market  a  bleached  second-grade  flour. 

22.  Rolled  Oats. — A  Liverpool  firm  catering  to  foodstuffs  trade  desire  c.i.f.  quotations. 

23.  Rolled  Oats. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  importers  desire  agency  for  this  area.  Invite 
c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples. 

24.  Rolled  Oats. — Liverpool  firm  desiring  to  take  up  an  agency  wish  c.i.f.  quotations 
and  samples. 

25.  Hay,  Oats,  and  Bran.— A  Dublin  firm  of  general  merchants  desire  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  hay  and  straw;  also  oats  and  white  bran. 
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26.  Mill  Offals. — A  Liverpool  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  with  samples  on  bran, 
middlings,  and  pollards. 

27.  Mill  Offals. — A  Liverpool  firm  dealing  in  cattle  foods  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  on 
bran,  middlings,  and  pollards. 

28.  Mill  Offals. — An  old-established  Liverpool  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples 
on  bran,  middlings,  and  pollards. 

29.  Peas. — Liverpool  commission  firm  desire  c.i.f.  quotations  on  Canadian  peas,  whole 

Miscellaneous 

30.  Bleached  Sulphite  Pulp. — A  foreign  firm  in  Japan  desire  to  receive  samples  and 
prices  on  bleached  sulphite  pulp  suitable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk. 

31.  Old  Newspapers  in  Balks. — A  Japanese  firm,  who  have  been  importing  old  news- 
paper from  the  United  States  for  many  years,  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canada. 
Prices  and  full  particulars  are  requested  immediately.    (See  report  on  page  30  in  this  issue.) 

32.  Tracing  Cloth  and  Paper. — A  Japanese  import  firm  desire  to  receive  samples  and 
prices  c.i.f.  Japan  on  tracing  cloth  and  paper. 

33.  Lumber. — An  Algerian  concern  wish  to  import  lumber  from  Canada. 

34.  Wash  Boards;  Clothes  Pins;  Toothpicks. — A  Japanese  importer  wishes  to  receive 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  the  above  articles  manufactured  from  wood. 

35.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  Birmingham  import  house  desire  quotations  for  carload  lot  of 
1,500  boxes  4^-inch  wood  dolly  clothes  pegs  c.i.f.  Liverpool.    Packing  five  gross  to  the  case. 

36.  Textiles. — A  company  in  Algeria  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
dealing  in  cotton  and  woollen  textiles. 

37.  Cotton  Duck. — Piece  goods  importer  in  Singapore  would  be  glad  to  have  samples 
and  c.if.  quotations  on  cotton  duck  28^  inches  by  30  yards  pieces,  10  pieces  per  bale;  10 
ounces  and  12  ounces  28^  inches  by  30  yards  pieces,  10  pieces  per  bale.  Proof  duck,  width 
72  inches  and  length  of  piece  50  yards  and  packing  3  pieces  per  bale.  Samples  of  proof 
duck  must  be  similar  to  sample  on  file  at  department:  also  pale  grey. 

38.  Hooks  and  Eyelfts. — Large  importing  house  in  Batavia  desire  samples  of  hooks 
and  eyelets  for  shoes  in  brass  and  covered  with  celluloid  paint.  No  iron  hooks  and  eyelets 
required.  Samples  should  be  sent  in  original  packing  showing  the  goods  and  style  of  pack- 
ing.   C  i.f  prices  Batavia  should  be  quoted.    Samples  on  file. 

39.  Hides  and  Skins. — Canadian  exporters  of  hides  and  skins  are  asked  to  send  offers 
to  a  firm  in  Algiers  who  are  anxious  to  open  up  business  connections  with  Canada. 

40.  Bones,  Sinews,  Horns,  and  Hoofs. — A  Japanese  importer  wishes  to  receive  samples 
and  c.i.f.  prices  of  the  above  products. 

41.  Animal  By-products. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  animal  hair,  guts,  hides,  etc.,  both  as  buyers  and  as  agents. 

42.  Chemicals. — A  firm  in  Japan  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of 
analytical  chemicals  as  per  list  which  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

43.  Ammonium  Chloride. — A  Japanese  firm  at  Osaka  would  like  to  import  ammonium 
chloride  from  Canada. 

44.  Alcohol. — Canadian  importers  would  find  it  of  interest  to  send  samples  and  c.i.f. 
prices  to  a  firm  in  Japan. 

45.  Paraffin  (Medicinal). — Canadian  firms  who  wish  to  export  paraffin  to  Japan  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Osaka  who  are  interested  in  importing. 

46.  Ores  and  Metals. — A  merchant  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  doing  general  trade, 
wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  ores  and  metals,  as  buyers  and  as  agents. 

47.  Aluminum  and  Aluminum  Sheets. — A  firm  in  Nagasaki  already  importing 
chemicals  from  Canada  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  aluminum 
ingots  and  aluminum  sheets.  Firms  in  a  position  to  supply  are  requested  to  communicate 
direct,  submitting  full  information. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(Sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From   St.  John 

To  Hull— Comino,  Jan.  22;  Ariano,  Feb.  5— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Minnedosa,  Jan.  16;  Montrose,  Jan.  23;  Montcalm,  Jan.  30;  Mont- 
laurier,  Feb.  6;  Montclare,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Rancher,  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  26;  Canadian 
Hunter,  Feb.  5— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bothwell,  Jan.  20;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  31;  Brecon,  Feb.  10 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;   Comino,  Jan.  22;  Ariano,  Feb.  5 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Southampton.— Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  31. 

To  Glasgow. — Batsford,  Jan.  21;  Marloch,  Feb.  7;  Concordia,  Feb.  8 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Jan.  17;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  31— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Victor,  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Leader,  Jan.  30;  Cana- 
dian Commander,  Feb.  13— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan-.  18. 
To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  18. 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Rancher,  Jan.  16;  Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  26;  Canadian 
Hunter,  Feb.  5 — all  C.G.M.M.;   Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  Jan.  31. 

To' Rotterdam. -Hastings  County,  Jan.  31;  Welland  County,  Feb.  7— both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports.  , 

To  Hamburg.— Brant  County,  Jan.  14;  Somnanger,  Jan.  28— both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bawtry,  Jan.  20;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  31;  Brecon,  Feb.  10— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre— Brant  County,  Jan.  14;  Hastings  County,  Jan.  30;  Welland  County,  Feb. 
7 — all  Intercontinental  Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Jan.  17;  Balfour,  Feb.  7— 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havana  (Cuba). — A  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  Jan.  15  and  Jan.  30. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Willaston,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  27. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Jan.  15;  Benguela,  Feb.  5 — both  Elder  Demp- 
ster Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Lancastria,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  26. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Jan.   19;    Ausonia,  Feb.  2 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To   Glasgow. — Savannah,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  20. 

To  London. — Comino,  Jan.  24;  Rhode  Island,  Jan.  29;  Ariano,  Feb.  7 — all  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Mongolian  Prince,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  16. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  18. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Jan.  24;   Ariano,  Feb.  7 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  Jan.  16;  Chaleur,  Jan.  30;  Chig- 
necto,  Feb.  13— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Navigator,  Jan. 
23;  Canadian  Runner,  Feb.  6— both  C.G.M.M. 

.  To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  24. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay.— Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Feb.  4. 
To  Santiago  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Jan.  21. 
To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  31. 
To  Australun  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  20. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  24. 
To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai   (via  Vancouver) —Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M., 
Jan.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila— Achilles,  Blue 
Funnel,  Jan.  31;  Empress  of  Asia,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila— Achilles,  Blue  Funnel  Line 
Jan.  31. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai.— Canadian  Pioneer,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  5. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Jan.  14;  Waiotapu,  Jan.  15; 
Aorangi,  Feb.  6 — all  Canadian- Aus.  R.M.L. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Shipper,  Jan.  25;  London  Corporation,  Feb.  9;  London 
Trade,  Feb  14— all  Furness  (Pacific). 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp— Ontario,  Jan.  20;  Maryland,  Feb.  1— both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  Jan.  15;  Canadian 
Transporter,  Feb.  10— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  London.— Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10— both  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Cana- 
dian Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Liverpool  and  Southampton.— Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Feb.  10 

To  Avonmouth.— Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Hamburg.— Kinderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Jan.  27. 

To  Rotterdam.— Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10— both  R.MSP  Co 
To  Antwerp.— Kinderdyk,    Jan.    27;    Cardiganshire,    Feb.    10— both    R.M.SP    Co  • 
Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan  25 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia  i 
D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300.  Office—  Laidlaw 
Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking  Roads,  Shang- 
hai.   Cable  Address,  Cancoma. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  44 
Dawson  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryar?.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O-  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union    Buildings,    Customs    street,  Auckland. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  3.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London,. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

,  France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1924. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL 

The  index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  27,  1924  (Nos.  1066  to  1091  inclusive),  is  being  sent  out  with 
this  issue,  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly  advised  to 
file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  future  reference 
and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  index  in  bound  volumes  or  in  some  other  con- 
venient form.  Additional  copies  of  the  index  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  the  King's  Printer  or  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and.  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY  IN  THE 
JAPANESE  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

I  Jjj 

Kobe,  November  26,  1924. — While  the  Japanese  Annual  Returns  for  1923 
show  that  "  Mechanics'  tools,  agricultural  implements  and  parts  thereof  "  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  2,425,271  yen,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  this  would  be  due  to  the  import  of  agricultural  machinery  as  under- 
stood by  this  term  in  Canada.  The  following  is  from  the  opening  paragraph  of 
a  letter  received  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Tokyo  on  this  subject:— 

"  As  our  agriculture  is  carried  on  only  on  a  small  scale,  there  are  no  foreign 
agricultural  implements  used  except  oil  engines,  and  the  quantity  of  import  is 
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unknown."  This  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell,  but  the  writer  wishes  to  report 
further,  after  having  investigated  the  matter  from  other  angles. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  only  locality  where  imported  imple- 
ments have  been  used  at  all  is  up  in  the  northern  island  of  Hokkaido,  which 
section  corresponds  both  in  climate  and  conditions  to  that  part  of  northern 
Ontario  traversed  by  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 

In  Hondo  or  the  main  island  there  is  no  demand  for  such  implements  as 
mowers,  hay  rakes,  reapers,  binders,  ensilage  cutters,  disc  harrows,  ploughs,  etc., 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  method  of  farming.  The  only  possible  users 
would  be  the  Government  Experimental  Depots,  which  would  have  one  or  two 
of  each  machine.  The  farmers  not  only  do  not  understand  the  use  of  foreign 
agricultural  implements,  but  the  average  field — not  more  than  an  acre  or  two 
in  extent — is  too  small  for  their  use.  Such  small  fields  can  be  worked  well  by 
hand  tools.  Then,  again,  75  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  fields  would  be  devoted 
to  rice  growing  or  paddy  fields,  the  planting  and  harvesting  of  which  must  all 
be  done  by  hand  on  account  of  the  fields  being  covered  with  water.  The  average 
farmer  does  not  own  more  than  five  or  ten  acres  of  ground  altogether  and  could 
not  afford  to  buy  imported  implements  even  if  their  use  were  practicable. 

Rice  Farming  Tools 

In  order  to  show  the  kind  of  implements  used  by  the  Japanese  rice  farmers . 
and  the  prices  thereof,  the  following  illustrations  may  be  of  interest: — 


(a)  Oivari  Hoe.— Price  per  10  pieces:  A,  56  yen;  B:  50  yen;  C,  43  yen.    Used  by  all  rice 

farmers  for  hoeing  or  digging  up  the  old  rice  stubble. 

(b)  Plough—  Price  8.20  yen  per  piece.    Sometimes  used  by  fanners  instead  of  the  hoe  (a) 

and  drawn  by  an  ox. 
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(c)  Manno. — Price  22.50  yen  per  10  pieces;  used  for  breaking  up  the  lumps  of  earth  after 

ploughing  or  first  hoeing. 

(d)  Gantsume. — Price  45  yen  per  10  pieces.   Used  in  loose  soil  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 

Manno  (c). 

(e)  The  hand  scythe,  which  is  universally  used  for  cutting  all  wheat,  rice  and  other  grains 

in  Japan  proper. 

(/)  Iwatsukai. — Price  3.50  yen  each.    An  instrument  through  the  teeth  of  which  the  rice  is 
pulled  in  order  to  tear  off  the  heads  of  the  grain. 

(g)  Tomi. — Price:  A,  60  yen  each;  B,  65  yen  each.   A  fan  mill  which  takes  the  hull  off  the 

grain  very  much  the  same  as  the  hand  fanning  mill  in  Canada. 

(h)  Mangoku  (separator). — Price,  22  yen.    Cleans  the  rice,  separating  the  good  rice  from 

the  chaff,  dirt,  etc. 

It  can  be  well  understood  that  when  tools  can  be  had  at  such  low  prices 
as  illustrated  above,  the  Japanese  farmer  is  not  anxious  to  try  out  more  expen- 
sive foreign  implements,  especially  so  when  their  own  answer  the  purpose  satis- 
factorily. 

Hokkaido,  the  Farm  Land  of  Japan 

The  area  of  Hokkaido  is  36,645  square  miles — somewhat  larger  than 
Ireland  and  about  three  times  the  size  of  Holland.  At  the  end  of  1922  its 
population  is  reported  as  2,374,699.  Out  of  this  number  there  were  said  to  be 
177,359  farm  owners,  the  largest  percentage  of  whom  had  farms  averaging 
some  12  acres  in  extent.  There  were  only  1,179  farmers  owning  as  much  as 
100  acres  of  farm  land.  There  were  in  1922  about  250,000  acres  of  paddy  fields 
devoted  to  rice  and  some  1,800,000  acres  to  other  field  crops  of  various  kinds, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  list  of  principal  agricultural  products  produced  in 
1921,  1922,  and  1923:— 

Principal  Hokkaido  Crop  Totals  for  1921,  1922,  and  1923 


1921  1922  1923 

Kind  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

Rice   6,988,750  6,424,445  7,440,930 

Barley   469,390  355,935  316,690 

Wheat   811,825  579,230  480,630 

Oats   13,382,295  8,439,600  10,107,*520 

Soya  beans   5,031,200  3,184,245  2,932,845 

Small  red  beans   3,301,295  2,139,120  1,962,805 

Haricot  beans   122,995  102,015  121,585 

Green  peas   635,340  1,084,670  1,444,165 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Potatoes   626,928  504,446  1,119,624 

Flax   57,000  229,496  265,732 


Agricultural  Implements  Used 

While  American  agricultural  machinery  was  first  introduced  into  Hokkaido 
as  far  back  as  thirty  years  ago,  there  has  not  been  a  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of 
modern  implements.  In  the  first  place,  the  farmers  who  can  afford  to  buy  the 
imported  article  are  very  few,  while  on  the  other  hand  those  implements  found 
suitable  for  local  requirements  are  now  being  made  in  Japan,  fashioned  after 
the  foreign  product  in  style  or  design,  but  very  much  cheaper  in  price.  Those 
imported  machines  at  present  in  use  are  on  Government  and  private  experi- 
mental farms,  the  ordinary  farmer  still  adhering  to  the  domestic-made  article. 

Ploughs,  Harrows  and  Cultivators 

Of  all  the  imported  implements  most  commonly  seen  in  Hokkaido,  the 
plough  seems  to  be  the  most  popular,  and  perhaps  holds  out  better  prospects 
than  any  of  the  other  implements  for  Canadian  manufacturers.  About  ten 
years  ago  there  were  two  or  three  hundred  ploughs  imported  yearly,  but  this 
trade  has  fallen  off  considerably,  due  to  the  fact  that  local  firms  have  begun  to 
manufacture  them. 
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Ploughs,  Scufflers,  Harrows 

The  following  illustrations  will  show  what  implements  are  being  us&| 
chiefly  and  the  retail  price  paid: — 


(a)  Foreign  Beam  Plough. — Price:  single  handle  with  extra  shear,  35  yen;  double  handle 

with  extra  shear,  45  yen. 

(b)  Imported  Beam  Plough.— Price :  1-horse,  93  yen;  2-horse,  100  yen;  3-horse,  135  yen. 

(c)  Japanese  Plough. — Price  single  furrow,  with  accessories:  1-horse,  42  yen;  2-horse,  67.50 

yen;  3-horse,  92  yen.  Without  accessories:  1-horse,  26  yen;  2-horse,  50.10  yen; 
3-horse,  72.50  yen. 

(d)  Imported  Cultivator.— Price:  41.20  yen;  Japanese  made.  31.50  yen. 

(e)  Japanese  Harrow.— Price:   1-horse  set,  18.80  yen;  2-horse  set,  32  yen. 

The  annual  sales  of  ploughs,  harrows  and  cultivators  of  all  kinds  would 
only  be  between  3,000  to  5,000"  together. 

Mowers,  Binders  and  Hay  Rakes 

One  of  the  largest  importers  in  the  Hokkaido  states  that  the  Government 
farms  are  practically  the  only  buyers  -  and  they  purchase  only  occasionally. 
He  sells  several  mowers  and  one  or  two  binders  and  hay  rakes  each  year. 

The  grain  is  for  the  most  part  cut  and  harvested  by  hand,  only  a  few  large, 
experimental  farms  having  the  necessary  implements  for  doing  this  work.  The 
makers'  names  most  familiar  to  Japanese  farmers  and  importers  are:  The 
International  Harvester  Company,  Limited;  The  John  Deere  Plow  Company. 
Limited;  Heeber  &  Sons;  Chatternooga  Implement  Company.  Of  the  above, 
the  first  two  especially  are  endeavouring  to  educate  the  .  Japanese  farmers  in 
Hokkaido  to  use  up-to-date  farm  implements.  The  International  Harvester 
Company  have  their  own  paid  Japanese  representative  in  Japan,  who  is  work- 
ing very  hard  to  introduce  his  company's  products.  The  John  Deere  Plow 
Company  are  very  vigorous  also,  and  are  circulating  posters,  pamphlets,  etc. 
very  liberally.    However,  most  of  the  agricultural  machines  so  far  imported 
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have  been  bought  direct  from  agents  in  such  places  as  San  Francisco  or  Port- 
land, and  are  not  the  result  of  personal  sales  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer's 
own  salesman. 

All  agricultural  implements  and  machines  imported  are  dutiable  to  the 
extent  of  20  per  cent. 

Demand  for  Improved  Forks 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  figures,  because  they  are  all  grouped 
together  under  ''  Mechanics'  tools,  agricultural  machinery,  etc.,"  there  has 
developed  of  late  years  quite  a  demand  for  small  farm  tools,  such  as  hay  forks; 
potato  forks,  manure  forks,  shovels,  picks,  rakes,  hoes,  and  sometimes  axes,  as 
illustrated  herewith: — 


(a)  Short  Handle  Forks. — Price  per  dozen:  4  prongs,  28.80  to  35  yen. 

(b)  Long  Handle  Forks. — Price  per  dozen:  4  prongs,  28.80  yen;  3  prongs,  23  yen. 

(c)  Hay  Forks. — Price  per  dozen:  3  prongs,  21  to  28.20  yen;  2  prongs,  15  yen. 

(d)  Potato  Forks. — Price  per  dozen:  27.50  to  30  yen. 

(e)  Manure  Forks. — Price  per  dozen:  (imported)  10-teeth,  100  yen;  (Japanese)  10-teeth, 

97.50  yen. 

(/)  Socket  Fork. — Price  per  dozen:  (imported)  4-teeth,  18.80  yen. 

(g)  Shovel. — Price  per  dozen:  (imported)  36  yen;  (Japanese)  18.80  yen. 

(h)  Imported  Steel  Rake. — Price  per  dozen:  14-teeth,  17.50-31  yen;  12-teeth,  15.60-28.50 

yen;  10-teeth,  14.50-26.30  yen. 

(i)  German  Steel  Plate  Rake. — Price  per  dozen:  10-teeth,  8.20  yen;  handles,  5.80  yen  per 

dozen  extra. 

(;)  Imported  Hoe. — Price  per  dozen:  8  inches,  15  to  25  yen. 
90076—2 
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All  of  the  above  tools  are  generally  imported  with  handles.  In  the  case  of 
picks,  the  same  styles  as  used  in  Canada  are  imported  from  time  to  time, 
although  they  are  also  for  the  most  part  made  in  Japan.  The  weight  of  pick 
preferred  seems  to  be  6f  pounds,  and  the  prices  here  run  from  1.40  yen  to  3.20 
yen  each,  depending  on  the  quality.  While  the  market  for  axes  is  not  a  large 
one,  there  have  been  occasional  shipments  received  already  from  Canada  which 
turned  out  quite  satisfactory.  The  5-pound  axe  is  preferred  in  Japan,  and  the 
selling  prices  are  as  under: — 

Imported  (with  handles),  per  ten  pieces,  3-pound,  40  yen;  4-pound,  47.50 
yen;  5-pound,  60  yen.  German  (without  handles),  per  ten  pieces,  3-pound, 
35  yen;  4-pound,  40  yen;  5-pound,  50  yen. 

Most  of  these  small  hand  tools  illustrated  above  have  been  already  imported 
from  Canada,  but  orders  are  never  large,  only  a  few  dozen  being  bought  at  one 
time.   The  duty  on  imported  farm  tools  of  this  kind  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

JAPANESE  MARKETS  FOR  CERTAIN  CHEMICALS,  OILS  AND  WAX 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA 

Kobe,  Japan,  December  19,  1924. — The  average  annual  consumption  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  Japan  is  placed  at  about  200,000  tons,  half  of  which 
is  manufactured  locally,  and  the  balance  supplied  from  European  and  American 
sources.  During  the  last  year,  however,  the  demand  for  fertilizer  increased 
considerably,  the  total  consumption  being  estimated  at  between  230,000  and 
240,000  tons.  Of  this,  the  Importation  of  foreign-made  sulphate  is  estimated  at 
from  130,000  to  140,000,  while  the  output  of  the  Japanese  product  was  greater 
than  any  previous  year. 

During  the  Great  War  this  material  was  imported  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  but  due  to  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Brunner,  Mond  &  Company  the  English 
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product,  owing  to  its  superior  quality,  is  making  a  big  impression  amongst  the 
users  and  dealers.  On  the  other  hand,  German  sulphate  is  being  imported  and 
is  gradually  securing  a  very  good  portion  of  the  business,  as  the  quality  and 
appearance  compare  favourably  with  the  "  Neutral  "  sulphate  of  ammonia  sup- 
plied from  English  sources.  Already  80,000  tons  have  been  brought  in,  and  the 
other  makers  are  feeling  the  competition  very  keenly.  Mitsui  Bussan  Kaisha 
and  Mitsuibishi  Shoji  Kaisha  are  the  two  chief  distributors  of  the  German 
product,  and  are  among  the  promoters  of  a  joint  stock  company  that  is  to 
manufacture  sulphate  by  the  German  method  in  Japan. 
The  following  are  the  Osaka  market  quotations: — 

American:  178  yen  per  ton  ex  Hatoba,  equivalent  to  $66  per  ton  c.ii. 

German:   178  yen  per  ton  es.  Hatoba,  equivalent  to  $60  per  ton  ci.f. 

English  "Neutral":  180  yen  per  ton  ex  Hatoba,  equivalent  to  $68.40  per  ton  ci.f. 

The  above  figures  are  for  future  delivery:  the  present  market  is  two  to 
three  yen  under,  with  very  little  buying  being  done  as  the  season's  requirements 
are  covered  already.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  British-made  goods  command  a 
higher  price  than  the  others.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Messrs.  B  runner, 
Mond  &  Company  supply  guaranteed  neutral  sulphate  only  to  this  market. 
Certificates  are  required  guaranteeing  a  minimum  of  25  per  cent  ammonia,  and 
the  market  requires  this  product  to  be  double-sacked. 


There  is  a  large  quantity  of  caustic  soda  and  soda  ash  consumed  in  Japan 
yearly;  the  figures  for  1923  run  into  almost  111,904  tons.  The  market  is 
monopolized  by  British  manufacturers,  who  control  prices  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  competitors  if  necessary.  At  present  caustic  soda  is  being  offered  at  9,25 
to  9.75  yen  per  100  kin  (133  pounds)  ci.f.,  and  soda  ash  at  2.50  to  2.60  yen 
per  100  kin  ci.f.  main  Japanese  ports. 


It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  figures  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  imported  into  Japan,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
the  value  and  weight  of  the  containers  are  included.  However,  the  data  avail- 
able show  that  during  the  years  stated  the  following  importations  were  made. 
The  statistics  for  1924  are  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  include  Yokohama 
imports  from  January  to  August,  as  all  records  were  destroyed  in  the  earth- 
quake and  fire. 


The  larger  users  of  eatbonic  acid  gas,  such  as  soft  drink  manufacturers 
and  brewers,  find  it  more  economical  and  satisfactory  to  produce  their  own  gas. 
although  carbonic  acid  gas  is  being  turned  out  by  several  companies  in  Japan. 
Of  the  quantity  imported,  Germany  supplies  the  bulk,  with  a  small  quantity 
coming  from  France.  The  German  make  is  compressed  in  cylinders  containing 
20  kilos  net,  and  the  price  quoted  is  in  the  vicinity  of  32  sen  per  kilo,  including 
packing  (about  0-1248  cent  with  exchange  at  0-39).  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  duti- 
able at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  value  of  the  cylinders  being 
included.  There  is  a  rebate  of  duty  on  the  cylinders  when  they  are  reshipped, 
but  this  takes  so  long  to  obtain,  and  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  passing  the 
entry  when  it  is  desired  to  make  application  for  this  rebate,  that  it  is  usually 
more  economical  not  to  reship.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain,  the  Osaka 
district  is  consuming  about  200  20-kilo  cylinders  of  the  German  make,  and  the 
Tokyo  district  about  the  same.  The  Germans  do  not  sell  direct  to  consumers 
(who  are  small  and  require  sales  to  be  made  on  credit),  but  dispose  of  their 
product  through  the  medium  of  importers. 


CA'JSTIC  SODA  AND  SODA  ASH 


CARBONIC  ACID  CAS 


1922   

1923   

1924  (to  June) 


Kin 
50,384 
19,252 
18,638 


Yen 
22,066 
13,634 
21,608 
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CASEIN 


1921  1922  1923  1924 

Australia  Kin   207,741  414,947  •      442,926  561,386 

United  States  "       16,811  100,397  25,174  88,519 

England  "      30,724  ....  2,116  17,184 


Total  imports  Kin  263,840  556,516  497,585  701,650 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  practically  the  entire  require- 
ments of  Japanese  manufacturers  are  obtained  from  Australian  sources,  with 
importations  from  the  United  States  on  the  increase.  Casein  is  used  princip- 
ally by  waterproof  cloth,  glue,  veneer,  and  lacquer  manufacturers,  and  by  local 
paper  mills  for  coating  their  paper.  The  largest  demand  appears  to  be  for  the 
30-mesh,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  veneer  box  board  industry  for  glueing 
the  thin  wooden  boards  of  the  tea  chests  together.  The  Australian  product  is 
offered  at  36  to  38  sen  per  pound,  packed  in  double  gunnies  weighing  56  pounds 
each,  40  sacks  to  the  ton.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  Australian 
casein  is  that  a  higher  degree  of  adhesive  power  is  obtained  from  it  than  from 
any  other.  This  is  due  to  the- fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  this  commodity 
imported  from  Australia  is  lactic  casein,  while  the  Canadian  product  is  turned 
out  by  the  sulphuric  process,  and  the  Japanese  users  do  not  understand  how 
to  handle  it  properly  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  It  is  suggested,  in  sub- 
mitting samples  to  this  office,  that  in  addition  to  c.i.f.  prices,  the  necessary 
formula  be  given  showing  how  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

OIL 

The  oil  business  in  Japan  is  a  very  large  one,  and  is  controlled  by  the 
Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  New  York.  These  firms  have  storage  tanks  and  refineries  at  the  principal 
ports  and  show  the  largest  sales  of  petroleum  and  crude  oils,  while  "  Gargoyle  " 
brand  lubricating  oil,  distributed  by  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  of  New  York, 
may  be  obtained  in  almost  every  city  and  town.  These  three  companies  have 
built  up  well-balanced  selling  organizations  throughout  the  Japanese  Empire. 
During  1923  the  imports  of  oils  and  by-products  were  as  follows: — 


Quantity  Value 

Kind  Gallons  Yen 

Mineral  oils: 

Crude   47,180,000  9,270,000 

Petroleum,  benzine   12,845,000  11,652,000 

Illuminating  oils: 

Oil,  kerosene  or  petroleum  in  cans   13,653,000  6,9<>1,000 

Oil,  kerosene  or  petroleum  in  other  containers   17,613,000  8,29.  ,000 

Oil,  mineral   254,000  145,000 

Other   3,175,000  2,322,000 

Other  '   567,000  7,255,000 

Vaseline   931,000  299,000 

Paraffin  wax: 

Melting  point  below  45°  C   52,000  677,000 

Other   363,000  4,795,000 


As  Canadian  firms  are  interested  chiefly  in  lubricating  oils,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  figures  published  do  not  differentiate  between  gasolene,  kerosene, 
and  lubricating  oils.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  potential  market  for 
lubricating  oils  is  as  follows:  lubricating  oils  for  automotive  units,  14,700 
barrels;  railway  and  tramway  lubricants,  38,800  barrels;  lubricating  oils  for 
power  plants,  etc.,  including  transformer  oils,  355,905  barrels;  lubricants 
required  by  the  marine  trade,  90,595  barrels.  Greases  are  included  in  the  above 
figures.  The  quantities  of  liquid  soap  used  and  of  special  oils  for  harness,  etc., 
cannot  be  estimated. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  lubricating  oils  are  marketed  in 
cases,  and  the  balance  in  barrels.  The  Japanese  import  tariff  does  not  levy 
any  special  duty  upon  containers. 
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PARAFFIN  WAX 

Paraffin  wax  is  used  mainly  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  and  candles, 
and  although  there  are  a  number  of  large  works  under  the  direct  control  of 
two  companies,  the  largest  consumption  of  wax  is  by  individuals  who  produce 
these  commodities  in  their  own  homes  (the  work  being  done  by  hand)  and  then 
sell  them  direct  to  the  trade.  These  small  producers  are  not  located  in  any 
particular  area,  but  are  distributed  throughout  Japan.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  distribution  of  large  quantities  of  wax  becomes  a  proposition  and 
requires  a  well-organized  force.  In  the  case  of  the  two  largest  importers,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company,  it  is  handled 
through  their  oil  distributors,  who  in  turn  sell  it  to  the  buyers  of  wax  products, 
and  they  to  the  workmen.  During  the  period  January  to  October,  1924,  the 
following  quantities  of  wax  were  imported  into  Japan:  296,252  piculs  (1  picul 
=  133^  pounds)  valued  at  5,391,635  yen,  which  on  being  converted  represents 
39,401,516  pounds  valued  at  $ 2,156,654  with  exchange  at  $0.40. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  ship 'large  quantities  of  paraffin  wax  to  this 
market,  it  should  be  possible  to  dispose  of  lots  of  10  to  20  tons  without  in  any 
way  affecting  prices. 


THE  GRAIN  SUPPLY  OF  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  December  24,  1924. — The  economic  review  Wirtschaftsdienst 
has  published  an  interesting  summary  of  the  grain  supply  in  Germany  for  the 
present  harvest  year.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  crop  prospects  were  first  pre- 
judiced by  the  reports  of  damage  in  Northeast  Germany  due  to  the  severe 
winter,  while  the  continuous  rains  in  the  late  summer  delayed  the  harvesting 
in  other  areas  and  entirely  destroyed  the  previous  not  unfavourable  crop  pros- 
pects in  these  districts.  Although  the  final  estimates  of  the  grain  crops  are  not 
yet  available,  the  following  table  shows  substantially  the  approximate  yield  of 
the  principal  grains  as  compared  with  previous  years: — 

1911-13  1922  1923  1924 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Wheat   4,183,000  2,071,100  3,056,900  2,684,000 

Rye   9,586,000  5,322,000  6,681,500  5,998,000 

Barley   •  2,872,000  1,939,000  2,361,200  2,392,900 

Oats   7,681,800  4,131,000  6,106,900  6,134,500 

The  figures  of  the  average  yield  in  the  three-year  period  1911-13  are  for 
the  present  territory  of  Germany.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  of  wheat  and 
rye  is  considerably  less  than  before  the  war.  As  compared  with  the  good  har- 
vest of  last  year,  the  1924  crop  shows  a  decline  of  12  per  cent  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  and  10-5  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  rye,  whereas  barley  and  oats  show  a 
slight  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

A  part  of  the  area  usually  cultivated  with  winter  rye  and  wheat  was  after 
the  winter  sown  with  summer  grain  and  this  resulted  in  a  change  favouring  the 
latter.  The  area  cultivated  with  grain  as  a  whole  has  also  increased  chiefly  at 
the  expense  of  other  cultivated  plants.  However,  the  area  cultivated  with 
grain  now  amounts  to  28,676,700  acres,  which  is  39-4  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
cultivated,  as  compared  with  31,961,800  acres  or  44-3  per  cent  in  1913.  The 
area  cultivated  with  wheat  in  1924  amounted  to  3,924,830  acres,  and  that  with 
rye  to  10,522,200  acres.  In  both  cases  these  figures  represent  a  slight  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but  the  area  sown  with  barley,  oats,  and 
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other  grains  increased.  The  decrease  in  the  area  cultivated  with  wheat  and 
rye  contributed  to  the  lower  total  yield  of  these  grains,  but  the  chief  reason  was 
in  the  poorer  crop  results.  The  following  table  compares  the  yield  in  100  kg. 
(220  pounds)  per  hectare  (2-47  acres)  in  1924,  1923,  and  the  three-year  period 
1911-13:— 


Winter  wheat  . 
Summer  wheat 
Winter  rye  ..  . 
Summer  rye  .. 


1924 

1923 

1911-13 

17.3 

19.7 

22.8 

17.3 

19.0 

22.1 

14.2 

15.4 

18.7 

11.5 

11.8 

12.6 

The  yield  per  hectare  is  therefore  considerably  less  than  the  good  harvest 
of  last  year,  although  better  than  in  the  poor  harvest  year  1922. 

IMPORT  REQUIREMENTS 

The  relative  position  with  regard  to  supplies  of  home-grown  grains  and 
import  requirements  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  table  giving  the  crop 
yields  and  imports  in  recent  years  and  the  yield  in  1924,  together  with  the 
quantity  of  grain  and  flour  which  it  is  estimated  will  require  to  be  imported 
from  abroad: — 

Harvest  Year 

1921-22  1922-23  1923-24  1924-25 

Metric  Tons      Metric  Tons     Metric  Tons     Metric  Tons 

Harvest   9,854,000  7,367,700  10,164,100  8,682,000 

Import  of  grain  and  flour  in  terms  of 

grain   2,052,500  2,104,600  1,408,600  2,318,000 

Total   11,906,500  9,472,300  11,572,700  11,000,000 

Calculating  therefore  the  total  requirements  of  the  population  at  11,000,000 
metric  tons,  which  approximately  corresponds  to  the  average  for  the  last  three 
years,  it  is  estimated  that  Germany  will  require  to  import  during  the  period 
August,  1924,  to  July,  1925,  approximately  2,318,000  tons  of  grain  and  flour  (in 
terms  of  grain).  According  to  the  trade  returns  the  following  quantities  have 
been  imported  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  harvest  year: — 

August  September  October 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Grain                                                                                    2,890            62,410  156,100 

Flour  in  terms  ol  grain                                                            36,920             47,920  111,400 

39,810  110,330  267,500 

There  has  therefore  already  been  imported  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
present  harvest  year  a  total  of  417,540  tons  out  of  the  total  estimated  require- 
ments of  2,318,000  tons  for  the  whole  year.  It  may  consequently  be  predicted 
with  some  certainty  that  in  the  coming  months  before  the  next  harvest  further 
considerable  importations  of  grain  and/or  flour  will  be  necessary. 

These  calculations  assume  that  the  consumption  of  bread  grain  will  remain 
at  the  previous  level,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  higher  prices  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  will  not  be  reduced.  Further,  the  above  estimates  are  only  of 
value  on  the  supposition  that  the  supplies  of  old  crop  grain  carried  over  from 
the  previous  year  were  not  larger  than  usual. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  imports  will  be  larger  than  the  above 
estimates,  as  the  above  figures  of  crop  results  for  1924  are  probably  too  high. 
In  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  weather  conditions  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  the  actual  quantities  harvested  are  likely  to  be  lower,  while  the  quality 
of  the  grain  is  considerably  worse  than  in  previous  years.  It  is  therefore  prob- 
able that  a  large  part  of  the  home-grown  crop  will  be  unsuitable  for  grinding 
and  can  only  be  used  for  fodder.  This  deficiency  in  grain  suitable  for  grinding 
will  have  to  be  made  good  by  larger  importations  from  abroad. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  POTATO  CROP 

The  potato  crop  has  been  relatively  good,  and  this  factor  may  serve  to 
render  unnecessary  an  importation  of  grain  as  large  as  that  estimated  above. 
The  estimated  yield  of  potatoes  is  given  at  36,350,000  metric  tons,  as  compared 
with  31,500,000  tons  last  year.  Of  this  quantity,  however,  1,520,000  tons  are 
reported  to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption,  as  against  440,000  tons  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  increased  yield  of  potatoes  nevertheless  forms  an  important 
reserve  in  case  a  further  rise  in  grain  prices  should  tend  to  reduce  consumption 
of  bread  grains. 

PROPOSED  NEW  BRITISH  SAFEGUARDING  OF  INDUSTRIES  ACT 

In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  December  17,  1924,  reported  in 
the  London  Times  of  the  following  day,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Stanley 
Baldwin,  spoke  in  part  as  follows  on  the  proposed  new  Safeguarding  of  Indus- 
tries measure  which  the  Government  intend' to  introduce: — 

w  Any  industry  which  might  desire  to  be  safeguarded  under  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act  must  be  one  of  substantial  importance,  and  it  must 
be  efficient.  It  must  be  subject  to  exceptional  competition  arising  from  such 
things  as  depreciated  exchanges,  bounties  or  subsidies,  lower  wages  in  foreign 
countries,  or  longer  hours.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take 
into  account  the  differences  in  taxation  as  between  this  country  and  others.  Any 
duty  in  my  view  levied  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  should  be  a 
general  and  not  a  particular  one.  The  method  of  discriminating  duties  against 
a  particular  country  has  its  drawbacks  in  working.  If  you  put  on  a  general 
duty  there  is  no  breach  of  the  most- favoured  nation  clause  in  treaties.  You 
get  away  at  once  from  the  cumbrous  and  vexatious  machinery  of  certificates 
of  origin,  and  it  would  certainly  be  our  intention  in  any  duty  we  imposed  under 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  that  a  preference  on  those  duties  should  be 
given  to  the  Dominions.  Proof  would  have  to  be  given  as  it  was  under  the  last 
Act  to  a  committee,  but  so  far  as  the  protection  of  any  industry  goes  in  this 
Parliament  the  only  avenue  open  to  them  is  the  avenue  through  the  Safe- 
guarding of  Industries  Act." 

Mr.  Baldwin  also  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  allocate  £1,000,000  a  year  in  the  promotion  of  the  preparation  and  market- 
ing of  Empire  products  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

[The  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  now  in  force  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  was  adopted  in  1921.  Part  II  of  this  Act,  which  had  been 
adopted  for  a  period  of  three  years,  expired  on  August  20,  1924.  Part  II  estab- 
lished the  means  of  levying  duties  for  the  prevention  of  dumping  as  defined  in 
the  Act  and  under  it  certain  depreciated  currency  duty  had  been  imposed 
against  some  goods  of  German  origin.  Part  I  of  the  1921  Act  is  still  in  force, 
but  is  due  to  expire  on  October  1,  1926.  Under  Part  I  duty  of  33 J  per  cent  is 
levied  on  articles  known  as  key  industry  goods  when  of  foreign  origin,  but  they 
are  free  when  of  Empire  origin.  This  list  included  certain  chemicals,  optical 
instruments,  scientific  glassware,  laboratory  porcelain,  balances  and  measuring 
instruments  of  precision,  igrition  magnetos,  arc  lamp  carbons,  wireless  valves 
and  similar  rectifiers,  vacuum  tubes,  hosiery  latch  needles,  and  tungsten. 
Apart  from  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  there  is  a  preference  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  goods  of  British  origin  of  one-sixth  of  the  duty  on  the 
limited  list  of  articles  which  are  subject  to  duty.  These  include  mainly  sugar, 
various  articles  containing  sugar,  certain  preserved  or  dried  fruits,  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  tobaccos,  cocoa  and  preparations  of  cocoa,  tea,  and  a  few  other 
articles.  Specific  preferences  are  allowed  on  spirits  and  wines.  It  may  be 
recalled  that  the  McKenna  duties,  which  applied  to  motor  cars,  musical  instru- 
ments, clocks  and  watches,  ^nd  parts  of  these  articles,  also  to  cinematograph 
films,  and  on  which  there  was  a  British  preferential  reduction  of  one-third  'of 
the  duty,  expired  on  August  2,  1924.1 
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CANADIAN  BOX  SHOCKS  FOR  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  December  22,  1924. — Despite  low  Continental  prices,  two  initial 
orders  for  box  shooks  from  West  of  England  concerns  (whose  annual  consump- 
tion is  approximately  $300,000  and  $25,000  respectively)  have  this  week  been 
placed  in  Canada.  For  years  efforts  to  place  Canadian  supplies  have  failed 
owing  to  high  prices  brought  about  by  heavy  transportation  charges  as  com- 
pared with  near  Continental  sources  of  supply,  as  well  as  other  cost  factors 
unfavourable  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

In  the  first  instance  the  directors  of  an  important  English  firm  manufac- 
turing galvanized  sheets  have  agreed  to  furnish  samples  of  the  Scandinavian 
shooks  they  are  using  at  present,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Canada,  and 
to  place  orders  both  in  British  Columbia  and  Eastern  Canada.  The  price  which 
they  will  pay  is  fixed,  and  Canadian  firms  are  to  ship  the  best  possible  for  the 
stated  price,  which  indeed  is  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  to  Scandinavian 
exporters. 

Should  the  box  shooks  sent  from  Canada  prove  unsatisfactory  they  will 
be  paid  for  and  scrapped.  This  fine  exhibition  of  Empire  co-operation  will 
cost  the  firm  $2,000.  Naturally  every  effort  is  being  made  to  see  that  Canadian 
supplies  shall  be  the  very  best  possible  for  the  price  stipulated. 

In  the  second  instance  a  British  Columbia  manufacturer  made  up  sample 
boxes  for  the  wholesale  confectionery  trade,  of  a  quality  and  attractiveness  so 
superior  to  competitive  types  from  Scandinavian  sources  that  an  initial  order 
has  been  placed  despite  the  higher  prices.  When  placing  this  order,  the  English 
manufacturer  expressed  himself  as  being  in  the  greatest  sympathy  with  Cana- 
dian and  other  Empire  products,  and  stated  that,  within  reason,  it  was  his 
intention  to  place  his  future  orders  within  the  Empire. 

The  above  are  exceptional  cases,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  accepted 
that,  price  and  quality  being  equal,  West  of  England  firms  will  give  preference 
to  Empire  products. 

SHOOKS  FOR  TINPLATE  BOXES 

Welsh  tinplates  are  exported  all  over  the  world,  and  are  of  course  well 
known  in  Canada.  Owing  to  their  great  weight,  special  care  must  be  taken 
that  proper  timber  is  used  in  the  construction  of  boxes  for  their  export  trade, 
and  at  present  elm  is  mostly  used,  although  other  woods  are  acceptable,  such 
as  birch  and  beech. 

The  trade  in  such  box  shooks  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  firms  in  South 
Wales,  and  one  of  these  desires  quotations  from  Canadian  lumber  mills  for  the 
following  specification  of  material  for  making  tinplate  boxes: — 

Inside  Measurements  of  Boxes.— 191  x  144  x  If;  20i  x  10i  x  3i;  20£  x  144  x  If.  Frames 
f-inch  thick;  tops  and  bottoms  i-inch  thick.  284  x  20A  x  If;  304  x  21^  x  If.  Frames  f-inch 
thick;  tops  and  bottoms  i-inch  thick.  The  first  three  sizes  must  have  not  more  than  four 
pieces  for  bottoms  and  3  pieces  for  tops.  The  last  two  sizes  must  have  not  more  than  five 
pieces  for  bottoms  and  four  pieces  for  tops.  The  first  two  sizes  are  also  ordered  in  special 
thicknesses,  viz.,  frames  f-inch  and  tops  and  bottoms  |-inch  thick. 

Payment  will  be  made  prompt  cash  for  75  per  cent  on  delivery,  less  2h  per 
cent  discount;  balance  thirty  days  after  delivery,  less      per  cent. 

This  important  firm  handle  heavy  quantities  of  such  tinplate  box  shooks, 
and  if  prices  are  right  Canadian  firms  can  obtain  an  excellent  trade.  Quota- 
tions are  to  be  free  delivered  Swansea  in  sterling.  The  shooks  are  to  be  packed 
in  bundles,  well  secured. 

The  name  of  the  above  firm  can  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  quotations  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the 
Bristol  office. 
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CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 
Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

APPAREL 

While  Canada  appears  in  a  few  of  the  large  number  of  sub-headings  under 
this  classification,  the  only  substantial  item  in  1923  is  12,377  dozen  of  corset®, 
worth  £67,519  (total  imports,  £286,062). 

chemicals 

Although  the  formerly  large  trade  in  calcium  carbide  remains  practically 
lost  to  Canada,  the  Dominion  continues  to  ship  fair  quantities  of  several 
characteristic  chemicals. 

Acetic  Acid. — Considerable  expansion  was  marked  in  acetic  acid,  Canada 
contributing  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total. 

1922  1923  1922  1923 

Tons  Tons  £  £ 


Total  imports   4,900  7,106  175,990  311,525 

Germany   817  1,038  26,298  42,952 

Netherlands    1,101  516  31,335  19,672 

United  States   1,211  67  42,476  2,839 

Canada   1,348  4,799  64,099  218,137 


Cobalt  Oxide. — In  cobalt  oxide  Canada  furnished  315  cwts,  (£15,886)  out 
of  a  total  of  1,149  cwts,  £57,732). 

Formaldehyde. — Total  arrivals  of  formaldehyde  advanced  from  10,289 
cwts.  in  1922  to  28,179  cwts.  in  1923,  chiefly  due  to  larger  purchases  from  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  The  Dominion  held  practically  the  same  amount 
of  trade  as  in  1922  (6,478  cwts,   valued  at  £24,631). 

Acetate  of  Lime. — No  imports  of  acetate  of  lime  from  Canada  were 
recorded  in  1922.  In  1923,  10,850  cwts.  are  shown  (value  £9,901)  out  of  a  total 
of  43,926  cwts,  (£41,351). 

Methyl  Alcohol. — Under  methyl  alcohol,  the  Dominion  is  credited  with 
96,805  gals.  (£25,428)  out  of  452,737  cwts.  (£113,116). 

Nickel  Oxide. — Canada's  shipments  of  nickel  oxide  leapt  from  3,407  cwts. 
in  1922  to  45,673  cwts,  (value  (£183,063)  in  1923,  representing  practically  all 
that  was  brought  in. 

Phosphorus. — Imports  of  phosphorus,  20,876  cwts,  (£90,418)  were  credited 
to  the  Dominion  in  1923  out  of  21,418  cwts.  (£90,828). 

White  Lead. — In  white  lead  the  Canadian  total  declined  from  10,037  cwts. 
in  1922  to  3,947  cwts,  (£7,326)  out  of  114,218  cwts,  (£205,336)  in  1923. 

Bronze  Powder. — The  Canadian  bronze  powder  trade  remains  practically 
stationary:  2,616  cwts.  (£28,229)  out  of  11,021  cwts.  (£99,882)  having  been 
imported  in  1923. 

Soap. — Canadian  exports  of  toilet  soap  (except  shaving)  rose  from  7,615 
cwts,  to  24,510  cwts,  (£89,737)  in  1923.  Total  importations  were  66,636  cwts. 
(£245,472). 

LEATHER 

The  undermentioned  .are  the  principal  items  in  which  Canada  is  inter- 
ested : 

Hides,  for  Sole  Leather 


1922.  1923.  1922.  1923. 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                     149,911  179,951  952,694  1,043,734 

United  States,                                 84,1  S6  76,650  438,458  403,888 

Australia                                          26.168  29,857  177,039  202,158 

Germany                                              851  30,216  4,118  104,414 

Canada                                            12,321  13,985  91,503  108,554 
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Upper  Leather  (other  than  Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled) — 

Box  and  Willow  Calf 


1922  1923  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                       35,163  33,586  1,557,780  1,321,889 

Germany..                                        13,607  16,376  535,407  561,344 

Netherlands                                       8,245  10,914  390,377  483,793 

United  States                                     9,483  3,489  482,634  158,600 

Canada                                             1,369  448  62,566  22,226 

Leather  (Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled) 

Total  imports                                        18,999  18,438  1,110,472  1 ,0*8,945 

United  States                                   12,140  10,017  703,720  583,727 

Netherlands                                       3,193  3,878  215,451  253,973 

Germany                                           1,914  2,442  68,549  115,875 

Canada                                             1,424  1,337  98,645  85,823 


PAPER 


Newsprint. — It  is  noteworthy  that  according  to  the  official  returns  not  a 
single  pound  of  Canadian  newsprint  was  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1923.  i 


1922 

1923 

1922 

1923 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

£ 

£ 

3,239,965 

3,722,778 

3,134,407 

  1,108,757 

1,113,467 

1,402,752 

1,167,000 

878,955 

805,979 

816,846 

  515,682 

509,782 

523,302 

478,439 

441,582 

543,027 

401,919 

  187,911 

192,311 

Wrapping  Paper. — Upon  the  other  hand,  exports  from  Canada  of  unglazed 

wrapping  paper  slightly  increased,  which  was  offset  by  a  falling-off  in  glazed 
wrappings. 

Unglazed 

Total  imports                                   1,350,815              1,596,324  1,838,058  1,959,963 

Sweden                                           393,264                449,153  523,658  540,455 

Norway                                          449,694                413,894  562,530  494,364 

Germany                                         125,036                316,801  151,811  345,692 

Finland                                           141,516                183,856  168,153  192,533 

Canada                                          38,158                 42,785  48,828  53,764 

Glazed 

Total  imports                                   1,390,567  2,153,018  1,733,294  2,510,930 

Germany                                         240,608  845,287  289,643  944,163 

Sweden                                         666,700  792,021  831,844  943,422 

Norway                                           162,156  209,616  201,136  248,299 

Finland                                         126,594  122,603  133,729  129,217 

Wallpaper. — In  wallpaper,  Canada  supplied  double  the  quantity  sent  over 
in  1922,  the  value  of  imports  in  1923  being  £15,246  out  of  £158,667.  Germany 
is  responsible  for  about  half  the  total. 

Millboard  and  Cardboard. — Canada  has  also  participated  in  the  larger 
receipts  of  millboard,  while  in  spite  of  a  contraction  in  the  total  of  cardboard 
and  pasteboard,  the  quantity  from  the  Dominion  in  1923  records  an  increase. 

Millboard 

Total  imports                                           609,518  764,845  638,425  761,296 

Sweden                                                   206,765  308,655  220,271  317,965 

Finland                                               152,776  150,006  132,847  118,311 

Canada                                                 76,464  99,044  95,024  113,175 

Cardboard  and  Pasteboard 

Total  imports   181,761  164,333  318,902  257,518 

Sweden   115,946  83,863  195,539  122,300 

Germany   35,210  41,710  75,240  75,657 

Canada   5,122  6,363  7,957  7,109 
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AUTOMOBILES 

A  welcome  feature  in  1923  was  the  further  growth  in  the  number  of 
pleasure  automobiles  brought  in  from  Canada,  aggregating  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  imports. 


1922  1923                  1922  1923 

No                 No.                    £  £ 

Total  imports                                          13,340  16,428  2,323,083  2,708,730 

United  States                                      2,914               3,746                544,960  610,498 

France                                                  2,151                3,042                 366,846  468,612 

Canada                                               7,122               8,801  1,137,363  1,425,163 


Commercial  Automobiles. — In  the  case  of  commercial  vehicles,  the  quantity 
was,  however,  only  about  10  per  cent  (76  valued  at  £8,603)  of  the  total  of  771 
(£141,419). 

Chassis  for  Pleasure  and  Commercial  Vehicles. — Canada  also  supplied  1,376 
chassis  (£184,956)  out  of  7,699  (£1,067,061),  and  1,895  (£156,387)  for  commer- 
cial cars  out  of  4,928  (£661,267). 

Components  and  Accessories. — Imports  of  automobile  parts  (wheels,  rims 
and  spokes)  were  valued  at  £83,174,  of  which  £74,857  were  Canadian;  while 
£97,524  of  the  total  of  £1,417,993  under  dutiable  accessories  were  attributed  to 
the  Dominion  in  1923. 

RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Whereas  the  quantities  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes  remain  practically 
identical  with  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  advance  in  the  number  of  motor 
tires  and  inner  tubes  imported  from  Canada, 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 


1922  1923  1922  1923 

Doz.  Pairs  Doz.  Pairs  £  £ 

Total  imports                                     112,308  148,708  237,924  268,184 

United  States                                  42,518  67,172  110,438  150,324 

Germany                                        19,541  39,157  21,474  41,114 

Canada                                          28,090  28,133  59,758  54,155 

Tire  Outer  Covers  (Motor  Car) 

No.  No.  £  £ 

Total  imports                                     1,164,326  1,270,543  3,547,388  2,860,891 

United  States                                378,353  391,911  964,214  823,501 

France                                          369,300  349,149  1,228,947  729,987 

Italy                                               263,924  317,672  912,883  738,086 

Canada                                         115,158  144,377  328,321  399,351 

Tire  Outer  Covers  (Motor  Cycle) 

Total  imports                                      84,167  56,425  118,880  59,812 

Belgium                                         37,578  13,916  50,569  17,930 

Canada                                              1,432  16,841  2,081  20,974 

Tire  Inner  Tubes  (All  Varieties) 

Total  imports                                  1,677,767  2,081,961  381,511  367,539 

Germany                                         849,173  1,014,453  30,023  36,136 

France                                            442,630  497,522  183,478  131,338 

United  States                                211,492  298,427  91,036  106,385 

Canada                                          94,866  131,645  44,968  67,989 


Rubber  Manufactures,  unenumerated. — Under  the  heading  "  Rubber  Manu- 
factures, not  elsewhere  specified,  including  Rubber  Gloves,"  Canada  is  shown 
as  having  shipped  goods  to  the  value  of  £2,602  in  1923,  the  total  being  £585,848. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  imports. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

The  year  1923  witnessed  a  general  falling-off  in  importations  of  musical 
instruments  and  accessories,  and  even  then  Canada  plays  a  less  important  part 
than  in  the  past.  No  receipts  of  Canadian  piano  actions  are  shown.  Only  five 
Canadian  pianos  figure  in  the  11,854  which  were  shipped  into  the  country,  and 
64  of  the  379  reed  organs  imported. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Trade  Prospects  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  December  18,  1924.— The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State  can- 
not fairly  be  said  to  be  other  than  satisfactory.  Trade  returns  continue,  to 
improve,  the  money  market  to  ease  slightly,  and  unemployment  is  not  nearly 
so  great  as  it  was  some  months  ago.  This  latter  trouble  is  caused  mostly  by 
the. surplus  of  unskilled  labour  available,  a  condition  that  is  aggravated  by  the 
basic  wage  paid  at  an  early  age  to  persons  who  will  not  learn  a  trade. 

A  prolific  season,  and  strong  worldwide  demand  for  the  State's  produce, 
have  wrought  great  changes  for  the  better.  There  will  be  a  bumper  wheat 
crop  which  has  now  almost  been  harvested,  an  exceptionally  heavy  and  valu- 
able wool  clip,  in  addition  to  sugar,  cotton,  dairy,  and  other  produce,  which 
will  in  the  aggregate  account  for  very  much  larger  sums  of  money  being  avail- 
able than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Export  of  Australian  Wool  Tops 

During  the  year  1922-23  wool  tops  weighing  6,374,922  pounds  were  exported 
from  Australia,  the  declared  value  being  £1,412,683.  Three-fifths  of  this  total 
were  exported  from  Sydney  and  the  remainder  from  Melbourne.  Some  1,239,- 
599  pounds  were  bought  on  Japanese  account,  the  remainder  going  to  North 
American  purchasers.  A  new  company,  recently  established,  will  shortly  have 
for  disposal  1,000,000  pounds  weight  of  Noble's  combed  wool  tops  of  good  64's 
quality.  The  quantity  mentioned  is  the  initial  output  of  a  modern  Australian 
worsted  cloth  mill  for  a  period  of  twelve  months. 

Australian  Butter  Exports 

During  September  last  5,940,733  pounds  of  butter  were  exported  from  the 
Commonwealth,  as  compared  with  only  1,537,722  pounds  for  September,  1923. 
Conditions  are  so  good  in  all  the  dairying  centres  of  Australia  that  production 
has  been  on  the  up  grade  all  the  time,  and  when  figures  are  available  it  is 
anticipated  that  exports  will  show  a  remarkable  increase  as  compared  with 
previous  years. 

Australian  butter  has  a  reputation  equal  to  any  produced  elsewhere,  and 
it  has  long  been  known  that  it  has  been  sold  as  the  product  of  other  countries 
after  its  arrival  abroad.  As  a  means  of  combating  this  procedure,  strong 
endeavours  are  now  being  made  to  induce  all  butter  exporters  to  brand  the 
boxes  with  a  representation  of  Australia's  national  animal,  the  kangaroo. 

New  South  Wales  Fisheries 

The  fishing  industry  in  New  South  Wales  last  year  showed  a  great  increase 
in  the  returns  ;  the  total  quantity  of  fish  sold  in  the  metropolitan  markets  last 
year  amounted  to  242,294  boxes,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  crayfish, 
prawns,  and  crabs.  The  total  value  of  the  fish  sold  was  £406,331.  A  large 
quantity  of  this  fish  is  brought  in  by  trawlers,  which  were  originally  built 
and  run  by  the  New  South  Wales  State  Government  and  which  lost  £300,000 
in  the  enterprise.  Two  years  ago  it  was  decided  to  close  down  and  the  trawlers 
were  sold  and  are  now  being  run  by  private  enterprise  with  very  satisfactory 
results 

Liquid  Fuel  Supplies  for  Australia 

By  reason  of  its  total  dependence  upon  foreign  imports  and  its  distance 
from  the  sources  of  supply,  Australia  must  suffer  with  increasing  acuteness  if 
the  supplies  of  liquid  fuel  contract  in  the  near  future  as  they  threaten  to  do 
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owing  to  the  world  exploitation  of  present  resources.  Although  large  sums. of 
money  have  been  spent  in  Australia  and  the  mandated  territory  of  New  Guinea, 
the  reports  so  far  received  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of  oil  supplies 
cannot  be  regarded  as  very  optimistic.  The  Director  of  the  Commonwealth 
Institute  of  Science  and  Industry  recently  drew  attention  to  the  urgency  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  Australia  was  facing  the  issue;  that  the  question  of 
the  production  of  liquid  fuels  other  than  crude  petroleum  would  have  to  be 
faced. 

Petrol  imports,  including  petroleum  spirit,  benzine,  benzoline,  gasolene, 
pentane,  petrol,  and  naphtha,  in  1910  were  2,923,161  gallons,  valued  at  £121,129; 
and  in  1923-24  tentative  figures  estimated  the  amount  imported  at  66,618,252 
gallons  worth  £4,207,512.  In  addition  there  is  imported  annually  19,000,000 
gallons  of  kerosene  valued  at  £850,000. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  geologists  in  Australia  recently  stated  that  by 
far  the  most  important  potential  source  of  oil  in  the  Commonwealth  was  coal, 
of  which  it  is  estimated  35,000  millions  of  tons  are  available.  This  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  with  improved  methods 
of  working  this  amount  could  be  nearly  doubled.  Estimating  the  coal  to  yield 
two  gallons  of  light  oil  suitable  for  motor  spirit,  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion the  potential  oil  from  the  coal  fields  would  last  from  1,000  to  2,000  years. 

Record  Wool  Prices  at  Sydney 

With  the  advanced  prices  for  wool  which  have  ruled  this  season,  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  new  records  would  be  established,  and  at  a  sale  which  took 
place  a  few  days  ago  the  previous  records  for  four  different  classes  of  wool 
were  beaten.  Greasy  merino  was  sold  for  51^d.  per  pound  as  compared  with 
the  previous  best  price  of  492d.  per  pound.  Other  records  established  the  same 
day  were  42d.  for  lambs'  wool,  40d.  for  pieces,  and  31d.  for  cross-bred  lambs' 
wool.  All  the  wools  except  the  last  lot  were  bought  on  North  American  account. 
The  highest  prices  of  greasy  merino  wool  since  1898-99  have  been  as  follows: 
1898-99,  13d.;  1904-05,  17Jd.;  1909-10,  18d.;  1915-16,  23d.;  1919-20,  30Jd.; 
1921-22,  34|d.;  l'922-23,  38|d.;  1923-24,  46^d.;  1924-25,  51$d. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  January  2,  1925. — The  month  of  December  opened  with 
a  continuation  of  the  period  of  weakness  which  has  characterized  commercial 
conditions  in  Mexico  during  the  past  few  months.  The  tendency  to  restrict 
trading  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  lack  of  capital  for  new  enterprises,  were 
still  the  dominant  features  of  the  situation,  and  it  was  expected  that  this 
condition  would  exist  until  well  on  into  the  New  Year.  During  the  middle 
of  the  month,  however,  a  more  optimistic  feeling  began  to  appear,  and  the 
general  expectation  now  appears  to  be  for  increased  activity  to  manifest  itself 
at  an  earlier  date  than  was  originally  anticipated. 

This  feeling  was  caused  in  a  large  measure  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
change  in  Government  took  place  at  the  end  of  November,  and  the  policy 
of  economy  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  new  administration.  This  policy 
has  already  been  put  in  effect  by  means  of  a  reduction  in  the  personnel  of  all 
Government  Departments,  with  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  estimates,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  revenue  of  the  Government  will  be 
sufficient  to  meet  ordinary  expenses  during  the  year  1925  and  leave  a  surplus 
for  the  service  of  the  exterior  debt.  A  portion  of  the  deferred  salaries  and 
wages  of  Government  employees  has  also  been  paid,  and  this  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  of  retail  transactions  in  many  lines  of  business. 
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On  the  19th  of  December,  it  was  announced  that  the  contract  for  a  loan 
of  fifty  million  dollars,  which  had  been  made  with  a  financial  house  in  the  city 
of  Austin,  Texas,  had  been  cancelled,  the  period  allowed  for  the  provision 
of  the  funds  having  elapsed.  This  result  was  generally  expected  in  financial 
circles,  and  has  not  affected  the  general  commercial  situation  to  any  marked 
extent. 

Oil  Industry. — The  latest  figures  available  in  connection  with  the  petroleum 
industry  indicate  improved  conditions,  the  exports  for  the  month  of  November 
having  exceeded  those  for  the  previous  month  by  more  than  a  million  barrels. 
The  following  are  the  figures  (in  barrels)  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
year: — 

January,  9,990,000;  February,  11,800,000;  March,  13,330,000;  April,  13,- 
514,000;  May,  12,459,000;  June,  11,253,000;  July,  10,886,000;  August,  10,576,- 
000;  September,  9,374,000;  October,  9,989,000;  November,  11,204,000. 

Mexico  being  largely  dependent  upon  oil  production  and  export  for  its 
revenue,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  its  balance  of  trade,  the  situation  of 
this  industry  is  regarded  as  being  one  of  the  keys  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  An  analysis  of  the  progress  made  during  the  present  year  has  recently 
been  published  by  the  Government,  from  which  it  appears  that  up  to  the  end 
of  November  last,  268  wells  had  been  brought  in,  with  an  initial  daily  produc- 
tion of  903,175  barrels;  this  compares  with  238  wells,  with  an  initial  daily  pro- 
duction of  827,009  barrels,  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 
The  total  number  of  producing  wells  in  the  country  is  now  1,037.  The  greater 
number  of  these  are  situated  in  the  Rio  Panuco  and  Tuxpam  areas,  but  con- 
siderable success  has  been  obtained  in  the  regions  to  the  North  and  North- 
east of  Cacalilao,  which  were  previously  regarded  as  unproductive.  In  general, 
the  future  prospects  of  the  industry  are  considered  as  favourable,  on  account 
of  the  decreasing  production  of  the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  price;  this  is  expected  to  lead  to  more  extended  exploration  of  new  fields, 
and  a  more  intense  development  of  those  already  in  operation.  In  confirmation 
of  this  point  of  view,  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  drilling  permits  issued  for 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1924  was  1,245,  as  compared  with  855  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

Mining  Industry. — Satisfactory  conditions  continue  in  the  mining  indus- 
try, more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  production  of  silver  and  lead,, 
both  of  which  show  increases  in  production  over  the  previous  year;  the  follow- 
ing is  a  comparative  statement  of  mineral  production  for  the  nine  months  end- 
ing September  during  the  years  shown: — 


1924  1923  1922 

Kilos.  Kilos.  Kilos 

Gold                                                                            18,50*8  17,917  17,101 

Silver                                                                       2,069,599  2,055,533  1,834,247 

Lead                                                                      119,363,733  114,068,543  73,980,574 

Copper                                                                       33,828,356  38,660,647  12,619,970 

Zinc                                                                           10,713.033  12,269,080  3,203,390 

Mercury                                                                          27,731  38,929  27,914 

Antimony                                                                       126,422  291,885  463,815 

Arsenic                                                              ..           943,331  919,961  125,059 

Graphite                                                                   7,120,892  4,132,822  1,386,140 


While  no  mines  of  importance  have  been  opened  up  in  recent  months,  it 
is  reported  that  some  of  the  more  prominent  companies  are  acquiring  new 
properties  with  a  view  to  extending  their  operations  in  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  number  of  mining  leases  have  been  cancelled  recently  on  account 
of  non-payment  of  taxes  and  other  dues,  and  as  this  leaves  the  properties  open 
for  re-filing,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  action  taken  should  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  industry. 
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Import  Trade. — No  notable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  volume  of 
orders  for  foreign  goods,  although,  with  the  continuation  of  settled  conditions, 
it  is  anticipated  that  imports  are  likely  to  increase  during  the  coming  year. 
There  is  a  demand  for  machinery,  and  heavy  chemicals  for  mining  purposes; 
the  market  for  foreign  automobiles  is  reported  to  be  satisfactory,  those  of 
Canadian  manufacture  enjoying  a  fair  measure  of  popularity.  The  market 
for  imported  flour  is  reported  to  be  weak  owing  to  the  satisfactory  wheat 
harvest  in  Mexico,  which  will  supply  the  bulk  of  local  requirements  for  the 
next  three  months;  at  the  end  of  this  period  the  demand  for  imported  flours 
should  increase.  In  general,  December  is  not  an  active  month  in  commercial 
circles — owing  to  the  numerous  public  holidays,  and  the  fact  that  merchants 
devote  the  latter  part  of  the  period  to  stock-taking  and  balancing  of  accounts  ; 
the  only  exception  is  in  connection  with  the  Christmas  trade,  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  of  a  volume  equal  to  the  average. 

Currency  and  Exchange. — The  depreciation  of  silver  currency  as  com- 
pared with  gold  is  no  longer  a  factor  of  importance  in  commercial  operations, 
the  latest  quoted  discount  on  the  former  being  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  2  per  cent  at  the  end  of  November,  and  8  per  cent  in  July  last. 
The  operations  of  the  Comision  Monetaria  (Monetary  Commission)  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  being  successful,  and  this  institution  has  now  been  con- 
verted into  a  "  Sociedad  Anonima "  (Limited  Company)  with  a  capital  of 
fifteen  million  pesos  ($7,500,000  Canadian  currency),  of  which  7,750,000 
pesos  will  be  subscribed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  new  institution  will 
act  as  a  Government  bank,  taking  charge  of  public  funds,  the  service  of  the 
public  debt,  and  in  general  the  administration  of  all  receipts  and  payments. 
The  charter  extends  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

Exchange  on  New  York  remains  firm  at  about  48.90  (cents  to  the  peso) 
as  compared  with  48.75  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

MERCHANDISE  MARKS  LAW  OF  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  December  12,  1924. — Reports  on  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Law  of  Argentina,  No.  11,275,  have  already  been  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  (Nos.  1058  and  1075:  May  10  and  September  6  respec- 
tively), and  a  request  was  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Buenos  Aires  to  postpone  the  date  when  it  should  come  into  force. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Congressional  Committee  and  a  recommendation 
was  submitted  to  Congress  to  postpone  the  operation  of  the  law  until  May  10, 
1925.  Congress  prorogued,  however,  without  dealing  with  the  subject,  so  that 
the  law  went  into  force  on  November  10  last.  It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact 
that  no  fines  have  up  to  this  date  been  imposed  for  infractions  of  the  law,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  in  commercial  circles  that  the  authorities  will  be  lenient  in  its 
application  until  May  10,  the  date  recommended  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee. 

So  far  as  the  law  concerns  Canadian  exporters,  it  may  be  briefly  stated 
that  all  Canadian  merchandise  imported  into  Argentina  must  be  marked, 
stamped  or  labelled  "  Made  in  Canada  "  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin. 
Also  each  manufactured  product  which  carries  a  trade  mark  shall  also  show, 
printed,  stencilled,  branded,  impressed  or  in  relief  in  the  same  manner  along- 
side the  mark,  the  phrase  "  Made  in  Canada."  Sanitaryware,  earthenware,  and 
enamelware  bearing  the  manufacturer's  name  or  trade  mark  in  a  permanent 
manner,  lumber  or  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  when  each  piece  carries  the  name 
or  mark  of  the  exporter,  or  in  the  case  of  tools,  machinery,  or  hardware  which 
are  stamped  with  the  mark  or  name  of  the  manufacturer,  must  show  "  Made 
in  Canada  "  in  relief,  impressed,  or  in  whatever  other  way  the  manufacturer's 
name  or  mark  appears  on  the  article  or  labels. 
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So  far  as  textiles  are  concerned,  the  following  particulars  must  be  shown 
on  the  labels  or  wrappers  of  each  piece:  the  name  or  kind  of  cloth,  length  of 
piece,  country  of  origin,  and  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  the  percentage  of  each 
material  used.  If  a  trade  mark  is  printed  on  the  cloth,  the  above  particulars 
must  be  printed  above  or  below  the  trade  mark. 

Generally  speaking,  articles  which  are  sold  by  weight  must  show  their  net 
weight,  and  those  sold  by  hngth  or  volume  must  show  their  length  or  volume, 
all  measurements  being  in  the  metric  system,  although  English  equivalents 
may  be  used  alongside  the  others  if  so  desired. 

While  food  products  are  included  in  this  federal  law,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  municipal  regulations  which  must  be 
adhered  to.  These  require  that  the  label  on  sealed  containers  of  food  products 
be  printed  in  Spanish  and  that  it  contain  the  net  weight  in  grammes  or  kilo- 
grammes of  the  contents,  the  name  of  the  agent,  the  town  or  city  and  country 
of  origin,  and  in  some  cases  the  date  of  manufacture.  The  label  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  for  approval  before  permission  will  be  granted  for  its 
use. 

When  any  doubt  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed  arises,  Canadian 
exporters  are  advised  to  write  for  particulars  either  to  their  agents  or  to  the 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

PRESENTATION  OF  BILLS  OF  LADING  IN  ARGENTINA:  PROPOSED 
EXTENSION  OF  TIME  LIMIT 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  December  11,  1924. — At  the  present  time  bills  of  lading 
must  be  presented  to  the  customs  authorities  of  Argentina  within  eight  days  of 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  carrying  the  goods,  but  a  new  regulation  has  recently 
been  submitted  to  Congress  proposing  to  extend  the  period  to  fifteen  days.  If 
the  suggested  change  become  law,  it  will  greatly  upset  present  commercial 
procedure  which  local  custom  has  established.  Sight  drafts  are  paid  at  the  end 
of  eight  days,  and  interest  on  other  bills  which  mature  at  a  later  date  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  end  of  the  eight-day  term.  These  eight  days  have  therefore 
become  a  period  of  "  grace,"  and  if  the  time  for  presentation  of  bills  of  lading 
is  extended  to  fifteen  days,  the  period  of  grace  will  in  all  probability  be  extended 
also.  This  means  an  additional  seven  days'  loss  of  interest  to  the  exporter. 
Nearly  all  shipments  arriving  at  Buenos  Aires  are  covered  by  marine  insurance 
carrying  the  River  Plate  clause,  which  stipulates  that  the  insurance  shall  cease 
when  the  merchandise  arrives  at  a  custom  warehouse  or  upon  the  expiration 
of  ten  days  subsequent  to  landing,  whichever  shall  occur  first.  If  the  importer 
does  not  take  up  the  draft  until  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen-day  period  there 
will  be  an  additional  five  days  during  which  the  goods  are  not  insured  while 
they  are  still  at  the  risk  of  the  exporter. 

There  is  yet  another  difficulty  winch  might  come  up  in  case  it  were  found 
that  goods  were  missing  or  damaged.  As  a  rule  the  consignee  does  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  documents  until  he  has  accepted  the  draft,  and  he  cannot 
declare  and  examine  the  shipment  without  these  necessary  papers.  If  the  con- 
signee has  allowed  fifteen  or  more  days  to  go  by  before  he  discovers  that  the 
merchandise  is  damaged,  he  will  probably  find  that  the  steamship  company  will 
not  recognize  his  claim  and  that  the  insurance  company  will  adopt  the  same 
attitude. 

These  difficulties  can  be  overcome  if  the  bank  holding  the  documents 
declares  the  merchandise  in  its  own  name,  examines  the  packages  and  places 
additional  insurance,  but  all  this  adds  to  the  expense  of  collection,  a  fact  which 
is  not  appreciated  either  by  the  consignor  or  the  consignee. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Australian  Deferred  Customs  Duties 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1069  (July  26,  1924,  page  90)  respecting  deferred  customs  duties  in  Aus- 
tralia, advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  K.  J.  G.  Smith,  official  representative 
at  New  York  of  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs,  of  a  further 
postponement  of  the  operation  of  most  of  these  duties.  The  articles  affected 
include  sewing  machines,  chain,  aeroplanes,  metal,  cordage,  and  explosives. 
Duties  which  had  been  deterred  until  January  1,  1925,  have  been  further 
deferred  until  either  April  1  or  July  1. 

Documentation   of   Shipments   to  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico 
City,  has  forwarded  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  a  report  respect- 
ing changes  in  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  documentation  of  shipments 
to  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mexican  consuls  from  Canada.  It 
is  possible  that  further  alterations  may  be  made  in  these  regulations  and  con- 
sequently Mr.  Wilde's  report  is  not,  for  the  present,  being  printed.  A  few 
typewritten  copies  of  this  report  have  been  prepared  and  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  these  will  be  lent  for  examination  to 
firms  specially  interested  in  exporting  goods  to  Mexico,  at  the  present  time. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  12,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  12,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  5,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


WppU  ending 

Week  ending 

January  5, 

January  12, 

Parity 

1925 

1925 

 f 

1.00  $4.86 

$4.7775 

$4.7988 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0540 

.0538 

Italy  

.   ..   ..  Lire. 

1.  .193 

..0420 

.0420 

Holland  

1.  .402 

.4070 

.4053 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0500 

.0503 

 Pes. 

1.  .193 

.1405 

.1421 

 Esc. 

1.  1.08 

.0484 

.0482 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.1956 

.1936 

 Mk. 

1.  .238 
1.  .193 

.0182 

.0182 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1525 

.1535 

.   ..   ..  ..Kr. 

1.  .268 

.2716 

.2704 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1774 

.1787 

 Yen 

1.  .498 

.3888 

.3862 

 R. 

1.  2s. 

.3612 

.3611 

 $ 

1.  $1.00 

1.0034 

1.0031 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4916 

.4915 

1.  .424 

.4038 

.4025 

1.  .324 

.1166 

.1203 

1.  .193 

1.  4.86 

4.7826 

4.8162 

British  Guiana  ..  .. 

 $ 

 $ 

1.  1. 

Trinidad  

 $ 

1.  1. 

fif&«   $ 

1.  1. 

... .  :  ..  ..  $ 

V  u 

.9733— .9984 

.9805-1.0156 

St.  Kitts  

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  

 % 

1.  1. 

1.  1. 

Shanghai,  China..  .. 

 Tael 

1.  .708 

.7740 

.7824 

.    ..  Guilder 

1  .402 

.4064 

.4040 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements. 

1.  .567 

.5594 

.5630 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  TO  RETURN  TO  GOLD  STANDARD 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape 
Town,  cables  that  South  Africa  announces  that  it  will  return  to  the  gold 
standard  on  July  1  next. 

EXHIBITION  IN  MEXICO 

Information  has  been  received  at  the  offices  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Mexico  City  to  the  effect  that  an  exhibition  will  be  held  at  Mazatlan  in  May 
next,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Exposicion  Regional  del  Noroeste  de  Mexico  " 
(District  Exhibition  of  North  West  Mexico). 

Canadian  firms  desiring  to  take  part  may  obtain  further  particulars  on 
applying  to  Mr.  Gerald  E.  Ward,  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke.  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 


48.  Cereals  and  Flour. — A  Paris  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  exporters  able  to 
cable  their  offers  for  cereals  and  flour. 

49.  An  importer  in  Marseilles,  France,  is  desirous  of  securing  representation  for  the 
sale  of  any  of  the  following  commodities  on  a  commission  basis:  soaps,  oils,  animal  and 
vegetable  edible  fats,  candles,  flcur,  building  materials,  perfumes  (natural),  tinned  butter, 
condensed  milk,  canned  fish,  and  sugar. 

50.  Textiles. — A  concern  in  Enschede,  Holland,  would  be  glad  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  textiles — woollen,  cotton,  artificial  silk,  piece  goods,  etc. 

51.  Asbestos. — A  manufacturer  in  Barcelona  wishes  to  manufacture  asbestos  electrical 
accessories  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  asks  that  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  quotations  and  samples  of 
long  fibre  crude  asbestos  be  sent  to  his  Barcelona  address. 

52.  Steam  Packings. — A  French  concern  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  high-pressure  steam  packings. 

53.  Cast-iron  and  Tinplate. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  prepared  to  import  cast-iron  and 
tinplate. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From   St.  John 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Jan.  22;  Ariano,  Feb.  5 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Jan.  23;  Montcalm,  Jan.  30;  Montlauricr,  Feb.  6;  Mont- 
clare,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  26;  Canadian  Hunter,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Raider, 
Feb.  14— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bothwell,  Jan.  20;  Bolingbrokc,  Jan.  31;  Brecon,  Feb.  10— all 
Canadian  Pacific;   Comino,  Jan.  22;   Ariano,  Feb.  5 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Southampton. — Marburn,  Jan.  31;    Melita,  Feb.  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Batsford,  Jan.  21;  Marloch,  Feb.  7;  Concordia,  Feb.  8 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  31;  Manchester  Corporation,  Feb.  14 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Feb.  13 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Jan.  28;  Dunaff  Head,  Feb.  18 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Trapper,  Jan.  26;  Canadian  Hunter,  Feb.  5;  Canadian 
Raider,  Feb.  14— all  C.G.M.M.;  Marburn,  Jan.  31;  Melita,  Feb.  19— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hastings  County,  Jan.  31;  Welland  County,  Feb.  7 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Somnanger,  Jan.  28;  Lisgar  County,  Feb.  15 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bawtry,  Jan.  20;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  31;  Brecon,  Feb.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  Jan.  30;  Welland  County,  Feb.  7 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  7. 
To  Havana  (Cuba).— A  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  Jan.  30. 
To  South  American  Ports.— A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Svanhild,  Jan.  25;  Frode,  Feb.  15 — both  Scan- 
dinavian-American. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Willaston,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Jan.  27. 
To  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  5. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queen stown  and  Liverpool— Lancastria,  Anchor-Donaldson,  Jan.  26. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  aind  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  Feb.  2. 
To  Glasgow. — Hoosac,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  1. 
To  London. — Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  Jan.  23. 

To  Liverpool. — Mongolian  Prince,  Jan.  23;   Digby,  Jan.  25 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester    Hero,    Jan.    24;    Manchester    Division,  Feb.   1 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Hull.— Comino,  Fumes?,  Withy,  Jan.  23. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Jan.  30;  Chignecto,  Feb  13 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Navigator  Jan 
23;   Canadian  Runner,  Feb.  6;   Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  20— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize.— Canadian  Forester 
Jan.  24;   Canadian  Fisher,  Feb.  14— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Feb.  4. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston.— Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Jan.  21  and  Feb.  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  2. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  Jan.  20;  Canadian  Scottish,  Feb  20— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  24;  Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb  25 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver).— Canadian  Prospector,  Jan.  20-  Cana- 
dian Spinner,  Feb.  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Achilles,  Blue 
Funnel,  Jan.  22;  Empress  of  Asia,  Feb.  6;  Empress  of  Canada,  Feb.  20— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila.— Achilles,  Jan  22-  Philoctetes 
Feb.  21— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai.— Canadian  Pioneer,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  5. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Aorangi,  Canadian- Aus.  R.M.L.,  Feb.  6. 

To  Manchester.— Pacific  Shipper,  Jan.  25;  London  Corporation,  Feb.  9;  London 
Trade,  Feb  14— all  Furness  (Pacific). 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Maryland,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French 
Line),  Feb.  5. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Transporter,  CGMM    Feb  10 
To  London.— Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;   Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10— both  R.M  S  P  Co  -  Cana- 
dian Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Liverpool  and  Southampton.— Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Feb  10 
To  Avonmouth.— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb  10 
To  Hamburg.— Kinderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Jan.  27. 

To  Rotterdam.-  Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;   Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10— both  R.M.S.P  Co 
lo  Antwerp.— ivmderdyk,    Jan.    27;    Cardiganshire,    Feb.    10— both    R.M  S  P    Co  • 
Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  25. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P. O,  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.   D.  Wilgress,   Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

A.  F.  MacEachem,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  44 
Dawson  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O-  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union    Buildings,    Customs    street,  Auckland. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  3.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London,. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Cornjftissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.   Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printc;-  10  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1924. 
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POTATO   SITUATION   IN  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  9,  1925.— As  the  result  of  a  close  study  of  the  progress  of 
events,  the  writer  has  expressed  to  a  number  of  Canadian  potato  shippers  who 
have  consulted  this  office  the  opinion  that  the  outlook  pointed  to  a  better  demand 
for  high-class  Canadian  potatoes,  and  at  higher  prices,  as  the  winter  advances. 

This  anticipation  now  appears  to  be  in  the  course  of  realization,  and  the 
prospects  for  further  transactions  favourable  provided  that  only  carefully 
graded  potatoes  of  No.  1  quality  are  sent  and  care  is  exercised  that  they  reach 
importers  immune  from  frost  and  other  damage.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
112-pound  sack  should  be  adopted  if  best  prices  are  to  be  assured. 

Canadian  shippers  are  warned,  however,  that  they  should  ship  only  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  responsible  importers  in  this  country,  and  by  this  time  most 
of  them  have  been  placed  in  correspondence  by  the  Trade  Commissioner  Service 
with  the  leading  importers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  trade  appears  to  prefer  moderate  consignments  by  regular  liners  to  ship- 
ments of  full  cargoes  by  tramp  steamers,  but  this  is  obviously  a  matter  for 
individual  negotiation. 

That  there  is  a  definite  shortage  of  home-grown  potatoes  of  high  quality 
in  England  and  Wales  is  further  emphasized  by  the  following  report  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  which  is  issued  to-day: — 

Potatoes. — Clamps  have  not  yet  been  opened  to  any  great  extent  and  reports  regarding 
condition  vary  considerably,  but  on  the  whole  are  not  favourable,  though  in  places  the  crop 
is  coming  out  better  than  was  anticipated.  Where  lifted  from  light  lands  the  tubers  appear 
to  be  keeping  as  well  as  usual,  but  where  the  crop  was  stored  in  a  wet  and  dirty  condition 
a  considerable  proportion  is  found  to  have  rotted  and  there  are  occasional  reports  of  sprout- 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  DEMAND  FOR  POULTRY  FEATHERS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  8,  1925. — It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  a  large  use 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  feathers  for  pillows  and  other  bedding  requisites.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  poultry  feathers  are  imported  for  this  and  similar  pur- 
poses, but  so  far  Canada  does  not  appear  to  participate  in  this  trade.  Indeed, 
it  is  uncertain  that  there  is  any  definite  desire  in  Canada  to  export  poultry 
feathers  to  Britain,  or  that  there  is  a  surplus  available  for  this  object;  but  as 
the  possibilities  of  securing  a  profitable  price  in  this  market  for  Canadian 
chicken,  duck,  goose,  and  turkey  feathers  is  the  subject  of  inquiry  from  a  Cana- 
dian correspondent,  one  of  the  most  influential  London  firms  of  feather  importers 
has  been  consulted  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  advantageous  to  reproduce  the  official  statistics 
of  imports  of  feathers  into  the  United  Kingdom,  by  quantity  and  value,  for  the 
past  three  years,  under  the  description  "  in  and  for  beds,"  together  with  the 
principal  countries  supplying  them: — 


1921  1922  1923  1921  1922  1923 

Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts.  £  £  f 

Total  imports                27,894  66,104  103,272  146,644  268,765  666,750 

Principal  sources: 

Hong  Kong                8,274  21,467  29,699  38,772  87,841  224,149 

China                       11,174  18,292  23,141  56,287  79,876  158,933 

United    States    ..     1,702  12,825  17,811  3,606  21,264  43,957 

Denmark                   2,141  4,491  8,859  18,033  34,479  89,678 

France                       1,969  3,260  4,128  8,111  12,250  25,557 

Germany                      188  435  3,215  581  1,577  13,414 

Japan                         544  636  3,146  1,856  1,349  9,330 


Although  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  suppliers  are  China  and  Hong 
Kong,  the  consignments  from  these  sources  consist  almost  exclusively  of  duck 
feathers,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  annually  ships  considerable 
quantities  of  chicken  feathers  generally  to  this  market,  it  seems  clear  that 
Canada,  which  produces  similar  feathers,  should  be  in  a  position  to  lay  supplies 
down  at  competitive  prices,  if  surplus  stocks  are  available.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
chicken  feather  that  is  chiefly  used  for  bedding  purposes,  although  a  consider- 
able demand  exists  for  duck,  goose,  and  turkey  feathers  for  the  same  purpose. 

As  matters  stand,  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  condition  in  which 
feathers  supplied  from  the  United  States  and  from  China  reach  this  country. 
The  American  shipments  are  packed  in  hessian  bales  weighing  about  300  pounds, 
the  feathers  being  closely  compressed  by  hand.  Chinese  duck  feathers,  upon 
the  other  hand,  are  hydraulically  pressed  to  the  extent  that  the  contents  almost 
resemble  granite  in  appearance,  and  while  these  are  also  put  up  in  hessian  bags 
of  4  cwt.  (112  pounds  each),  these  latter  packages  have  to  be  iron  hooped. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  feathers  for  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
packed  separately  according  to  variety,  poultry,  duck,  goose,  and  turkey  being 
kept  strictly  apart,  because  any  mixing  will  greatly  deteriorate  the  selling  price. 

The  following  notes  about  these  four  kinds  of  feathers,  together  with  an 
indication  of  current  quotations  c.i.f.  London,  will  be  of  interest  to  any  Cana- 
dian firm  wishing  to  test  possibilities: — 

Poultry  Feathers. — White  feathers  should  be  segregated  from  coloured  feathers  and 
packed  separately,  because  they  command  higher  prices.  Feathers  of  all  other  colours  may 
be  mixed.  It  is  important  that  the  long  quill  feathers  from  the  tails  and  wings  of  birds  be 
not  included  in  consignments  for  this  country,  because  they  are  quite  useless,  add  to  the 
freight,  and  detract  from  the  value  of  the  shipment.  The  present  value  of  poultry  feathers 
is  4d.  to  5d.  per  pound  c.ii.  London. 

Duck  Feathers. — Here  again  white  feathers  should  be  dealt  with  separately,  and  quills 
are  not  required.  Present  price  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  pound  c.i.f.  London. 
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Goose  Feathers. — Quills  are  not  wanted  for  bedding  purposes.  Price  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per 
pound  ci.f.  London. 

Turkey  Feathers.— Unlike  all  the  above,  turkey  feathers  of  all  descriptions,  quill  and 
otherwise,  should  be  included  in  the  bales,  because  the  feathers  are  graded  and  the  larger 
ones  used  for  millinery  and  fancy  goods.   Present  quotation  5d.  per  pound  ci.f.  London. 

The  firm  which  furnished  the  details  are  prepared  to  receive  and  consider 
samples  and  quotations,  and  their  address  can  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Branch,  Ottawa,  with  that  object  in  view. 


COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  7,  1925. — The  year  has  closed  with  a  feeling  of 
optimism,  mainly  due  to  the  general  belief  that  stable  trading  conditions  will 
now  prevail.  Confidence  has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  continued 
improvement  in  sterling  exchange,  which  closed  the  year  at  $4.73. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

During  the  past  month,  in  the  timber  trade,  stocks  generally  were  within 
reasonable  dimensions.  The  imports  of  spruce  have  been  light,  prospects  have 
improved,  and  prices  now  show  a  stiffening  tendency.  The  market  for  birch  in 
both  timber  and  lumber  has  been  active,  and  has  exhibited  a  firm  tone.  Pacific 
coast  woods  have  appreciated,  and  a  fair  volume  of  new  business  has  resulted 
in  Douglas  fir  timber,  and  lumber,  and  airplane  spruce  lumber. 

Imported  wheat  on  the  spot  markets  has  had  a  material  advance  during 
the  month.  Ci.f.  parcels  have  also  sold  freely  and  the  cargo  market  has  been 
decidedly  active. 

In  the  flour  trade,  owing  to  heavy  stocks  accumulated  toward  the  close  of 
the  year  by  bakers,  there  was  a  slump  during  the  first  part  of  the  month,  but 
prospects  became  brighter  before  the  holidays.  The  course  of  the  market  in 
general  for  breadstuff's  has  been  steadily  upward,  with  very  few  setbacks.  The 
preliminary  figures  showing  imports  of  grain  products  to  this  area  for  the  month 
of  December  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat.  Flour.  Maize.  Barley.  Oats. 

Quarters.  Sacks.         Quarters.      Quarters.  Quarters. 

Liverpool   428.956  30,918  181,613  13,315  29,011 

Manchester   172,268  9,279  46,916  13,635  4,867 

Hull   603,676  4,834  57,380  103,631  630 

During  the  fortnight  ended  December  27,  840  Canadian  cattle,  consigned 
as  stores,  were  landed  at  United  Kingdom  ports,  184  of  which  arrived  at  Man- 
chester on  December  18.  The  arrivals  at  Manchester  were  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
and  Angus  crosses,  the  majority  of  which  were  long-keep  animals,  while  74 
speyed  heifers  were  included  in  this  shipment. 

In  the  canned  goods  trade  the  general  situation  is  healthy,  and  with  busi- 
ness settling  down  from  the  holidays,  higher  prices  are  anticipated.  The 
market  is  firm  and  unchanged.  During  the  week  ended  December  31,  19,256 
cases  of  salmon,  325  cases  of  lobster,  and  14,751  cases  of  canned  fruit  arrived 
at  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Imports  of  various  canned  and  preserved  goods 
to  London,  Liverpool,  etc.,  excluding  Bristol,  the  Clyde,  and  Leith,  for 
December,  1924,  as  compared  with  December,  1923,  were  as  follows,  in  pack- 
ages:— 

December,  December, 
1924.  1923. 

Evaporated  apples   17,490  9,500 

Canned  apples   13,647  6,425 

Dried  peaches   1,600  186 

Evaporated  pears   9,445  11,423 

Evaporated  plus   26,728   
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During  December  there  was  an  increased  demand  for  Danish  butter,  in 
spite  of  Danish  quotations  being  24s.  to  28s.  per  cwt.  dearer  than  New  Zealand. 
The  market  is  now  overstocked  with  New  Zealand  butter,  with  prospects  of 
heavy  arrivals  from  that  source  and  from  Australia  in  the  near  future.  There 
was  a  good  clearance  of  Canadian  stocks  during  December  and  there  is  little 
available  now.  Imports  of  butter  to  Liverpool  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  31  amounted  to  172,421  packages,  as  compared  with  170,822  pack- 
ages during  the  same  period  in  1923. 

Estimated  stocks  of  cheese  in  Liverpool  on  January  1,  1925,  are  placed  at 
27,100  boxes,  as  against  27,400  boxes  on  January  1,  1924,  and  14,000  boxes  on 
January  1,  1923.  Imports  of  cheese  to  Liverpool  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
December  31,  1924.  are  given  as  395,143  packages,  as  compared  with  455,456 
for  the  same  period  of  1923.  Ruling  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  99s.  to 
100s.  ex  quay,  with  a  temporary  shortage  existing  and  a  resultant  firm  market. 

The  egg  market  during  December  was  disappointing.  Huge  quantities  of 
Irish  cold-stored  eggs  tended  to  keep  the  price  down.  Heavy  supplies  of  Danish 
were  put  on  the  market  in  the  month  due  to  new  Danish  regulations  governing 
export  shipments  which  became  operative  on  January  1,  1925.  Storage  stocks 
now,  however,  are  about  finished,  and  as  production  has  been  curtailed  in 
England  owing  to  extremely  bad  weather,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  firmer 
market  during  the  next  few  weeks.  Egg  arrivals  at  Liverpool  for  the  twelve 
months  ending  December  31  have  been  416,342  packages,  as  against  428,023 
during  the  same  period  in  1923. 

The  total  imports  of  bacon  into  Liverpool  during  the  calen  lar  year  1924 
amounted  to  414,656  packages,  as  against  412,999  for  1923.  Hams  were 
imported  to  the  amount  of  182,490  packages  in  1924,  as  compared  with  200,290 
in  1923.  Pork  shipments  amounted  in  1924  to  10,849  packages,  as  against 
14,386  in  1923.  Some  50,380  tons  of  lard  arrived  in  Liverpool  in  1924,  as  com- 
pared with  46,630  tons  in  1923. 

Potatoes  are  meeting  a  fair  demand,  but  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
both  local  and  imported  stocks.  Continued  heavy  arrivals  from  the  Continent 
at  lower  prices  have  weakened  the  demand  for  Canadian  potatoes,  but  with 
colder  weather  during  January  firmer  prices  are  looked  for.  Over  10,000  bags 
of  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick  potatoes  arrived  in  Liverpool 
last  month,  and  have  in  general  proved  quite  satisfactory. 

There  has  not  been  much  inquiry  for  hay  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but 
.prices  are  remaining .  steady  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Average  prices  for 
wholesale  transactions  during  week  ending  December  31  were  as  follows: 
Liverpool — first  quality  clover,  105s.;  second  quality,  100s.  Manchester — first 
quality  clover,  110s.;  second  quality,  100s.  These  quotations  do  not  include 
delivery  to  buyers'  premises. 

INDUSTRY 

In  the  textile  industries,  after  several  years  trade  depression,  evidence  of 
increased  activity  is  found  among  the  Lancashire  cotton  mills  using  American 
staple.  These  mills  are  now  working  39J  hours  a  week,  and  if  present  demand 
for  yarn  is  maintained  full-time  running  should  soon  be  resorted  to.  The  feature 
of  the  month  in  the  woollen  trades  is  the  very  material  rise  that  has  taken  place 
in  wool  values.  Unfortunately,  the  price  of  raw  material  continues  to  keep  the 
spinners  out  of  the  market,  and  part  of  the  trade  are  resorting  to  turning  out 
low-grade  goods  in  an  effort  to  produce  something  cheap. 

The  outlook  in  the  engineering  trades  is  showing  some  improvement.  The 
large  sums  of  money  about  to  be  expended  by  the  railways  will  go  chiefly  to 
the  engineers  and  locomotive  builders,  and  the  outlook  is  distinctly  favourable 
in  this  branch.  Machine  tool  builders  are  busier.  Textile  machinery  workers 
are  still  far  below  pre-war  standards.  The  two  brightest  branches  of  the  industry 
are  structural  engineering  and  manufacturers  of  electrical  apparatus. 
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In  shipbuilding  the  final  adjustment  of  the  figures  for  the  1924  output  has 
not  yet  been  made,  but  it  would  appear  from  the  point  of  view  of  output  that 
a  more  satisfactory  year  has  been  experienced.  The  figures  for  the  Merseyside 
yards  are  85,000  tons  in  1924,  as  against  32,500  tons  in  1923.  The  northeast 
coast  yards  have  turned  out  275,000  tons  in  1924,  compared  with  142,000  tons 
in  1923.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  berths  left  empty  as  a  result  of  new 
launchings  has  now  reached  a  high  figure,  which  condition  shows  no  immediate 
sign  of  improving. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in 
London,  writes  that  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  working 
of  the  British  Merchandise  Marks  Act.  The  point  of  special  interest  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  is  that  if  imported  articles  bear  marks  of  any  kind  they  at  once 
become  liable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  because  the 
question  will  arise  as  to  whether  these  marks  in  any  way  infringe  the  Act  by 
conveying  a  wrongful  impression  that  the  goods  are  the  product  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  decision  as  to  whether  the  Act  has  been  infringed  is,  at  least  in 
the  first  place,  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the  official  at  the  particular  port 
where  the  goods  arrive.  Where  the  goods  bear  marks  of  any  kind,  the  Cana- 
dian exporter  can  assure  himself  against  any  risk  of  contravening  the  regula- 
tions by  marking  them  with  the  designation  "  Made  in  Canada."  An  alterna- 
tive method  suggested  by  Mr.  Watson  is  for  the  exporter  to  send  over  in  advance 
to  his  British  customer  or  agent  samples  of  any  marks  associated  with  the 
goods  to  be  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  so  that  these  marks  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Customs  officials  for  a  ruling.  Goods  bearing  no  marks  what- 
ever are  not  liable  to  possible  detention  because  of  any  infringement  of  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act. 

ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  December  10.  1924. — Although  December  has  not  brought  any 
extensive  revival  in  buying,  nevertheless  Indian  markets  are  on  the  whole  more 
active  than  they  were  at  this  important  buying  season  during  the  two  previous 
years.  Exchange  and  prices,  however,  still  fluctuate  too  widely  to  give  the 
Indian  buyer  complete  confidence  in  the  present  situation.  As  long  as  rupee 
exchange  remains  at  its  present  high  level  of  around  Is.  6d.  to  the  rupee  as 
compared  with  the  normal  Is.  4d.,  the  Indian  prefers  to  buy  gold  and  limits  his 
purchases  of  merchandise  to  his  barest  requirements.  The  Indian  buyer  who 
now  pays,  say,  Rs.  14/6  for  an  English  gold  sovereign,  expects  to  get  Rs.  16 
for  it  in  a  few  months'  time.  Meanwhile  his  purchases  of  merchandise  are 
postponed  until  he  sells  that  sovereign.  If  at  that  time  he  finds  prices  fluctuat- 
ing, he  will  probably  hold  off  in  hope  of  lower  prices.  Crops  have  been  good 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  country  is  generally  prosperous,  and 
huge  amounts  of  treasure  have  been  brought  in.  There  is  therefore  an  enormous 
buying  power  lying  dormant  in  India  waiting  for  stability  in  exchange  and 
prices. 

German  and  Belgian  iron  and  steel  manufacturers,  who  recently  have  been 
having  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  in  India,  are  now  quoting  higher 
prices,  while  Continental  freights  have  been  increased.  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  rods,  bars,  piping,  nails,  hardware,  etc.,  who  have  from  time  to  time 
shipped  to  Indian  markets  are  advised  to  keep  the  Indian  indent  houses  in 
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London  informed  with  regard  to  their  current  discounts.  The  bazaar  at  present 
considers  that  in  view  of  the  higher  levels  reached  by  sterling  and  advancing 
European  prices,  there  may  be  early  opportunities  for  North  American  iron  and 
steel  business  in  Indian  markets. 

There  now  appears  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  year's  cotton  crop  in 
India  will  prove  to  be  a  record  breaker.  Under  the  influence  of  high  prices  for 
raw  cotton  there  was  an  increase  in  acreage  of  22  per  cent  over  last  year,  and 
with  a  generally  good  monsoon  it  is  expected  that  this  year's  outturn  will  reach 
6,000,000  bales,  as  compared  with  5,000,000  bales  last  year  and  4,000,000  to 
5,000,000  bales  in  previous  years. 

CAUTION  IN  DEALING  WITH  UNKNOWN   WEST  INDIAN  FIRMS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  R.  Poussette 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  January  7,  1925. — A  number  of  inquiries  have 
recently  been  received  in  this  office  from  Canadian  exporters  relative  to  the 
standing  of  certain  individuals  or  firms  in  the  British  West  Indies  who  have 
applied  to  them  for  agencies.  These  applications  have  usually  contained  a 
request  for  trial  shipments,  either  on  consignment  or  to  be  paid  for  by  time  draft. 
In  almost  every  instance  investigation  has  shown  that  these  individuals  or 
firms  are  unknown,  or  if  known  are  absolutely  without  standing  .and  without 
credit. 

These  so-called  firms  have  letter  heads  printed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  impression  to  those  unfamiliar  with  local  surroundings  that  they  have 
places  of  business  and  are  established  concerns.  But  very  often  it  is  found 
that  the  addresses  given  are  in  the  slum  districts,  and  the  principals  entirely 
unknown  in  the  commercial  community.  In  reality  what  they  are  attempting 
is  to  work  a  confidence  game  by  which  they  hope  to  dupe  exporters  into  sending 
them  goods  for  which  they  never  intend  to  pay.  The  practice  when  the  goods 
are  received  is  to  sell  them  at  a  sufficiently  low  price  to  ensure  that  they  shall 
be  disposed  of  quickly.  The  method  is  one  that  seems  to  be  worked  with 
impunity,  as  for  obvious  reasons  it  would  be  useless  to  bring  civil  action  against 
the  delinquents,  and  criminal  proceedings  would  be  fraught  with  so  much  trouble 
as  to  discourage  the  injured  parties  from  undertaking  them.  Fortunately  the 
amounts  involved  have  usually  been  comparatively  small. 

Canadian  firms  will  be  very  well  advised  to  have  no  dealings  of  any  kind 
with  firms  in  the  West  Indies  who  are  unknown  to  them,  and  upon  which  they 
have  not  a  report  from  a  chartered  bank,  or  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner. Nothing  is  lost  by  acting  with  caution,  as  it  should  not  take  many 
weeks  to  obtain  a  report  on  any  firm  in  the  British  West  Indies  between  British 
Guiana  and  St.  Kitts. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  nothing  in  the  above  should  be  taken 
as  reflecting  in  any  way  upon  the  many  British  West  Indian  business  houses 
who  are  well  known,  firmly  established  and  bear  the  best  of  reputations. 

CARPETS  IN  JAMAICA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  in 
response  to  inquiries,  writes  that  there  is  not  a  great  demand  for  carpets  among 
any  class  of  people  in  this  colony.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  a  hot,  dusty, 
and  insect-infested  island  such  as  Jamaica  carpets  are  not  only  an  unnecessary 
luxury,  but  as  compared  with  the  popular  polished  hardwood  floors,  incon- 
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venient  and  insanitary.  So  small  is  the  trade  that  carpets  are  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Government  trade  returns,  and  therefore  no  accurate  figures  of 
annual  imports  are  obtainable,  but  a  canvass  of  the  merchants  enables  him  to 
estimate  that  the  average  value  of  the  trade  in  Jamaica  is  worth  about  $5,000 
per  annum.  England  is  practically  the  sole  source  of  supply  at  the  present  time, 
except  for  the  well-established  trade  in  wire-grass  rugs  now  almost  exclusively 
held  by  a  New  York  concern. 

Apart  from  rugs,  there  are  three  types  of  carpet  seen  in  the  market,  both 
for  drawing  room  and  bedroom  use.  These  are  Brussels  (woven  in  the  yarn), 
Tapestry  (woven  in  the  grey  and  then  printed) ,  and  Axminster  (or  velvet  pile) . 
Kidderminster,  Scotch  or  reversible  styles  are  not  wanted  in  Jamaica,  the  pat- 
terns being  on  one  side  of  the  fabric  only.  The  most  popular  sizes  of  drawing- 
room  carpetr,  (in  yards) :  2 i  by  3,  3  by  3i,  3  by  4,  3  by  3,  3£  by  3|;  landed 
prices  being  given  as  ranging  from  £2  5s.  to  £3  10s.  It  is  essential  that  they 
be  one-piece  squares.  In  bedroom  carpets  the  chief  sizes  are  27-inch  by  54-inch, 
30-inch  by  60-inch,  and  36-inch  by  72-inch,  especially  the  latter.  Landed 
prices  are  7s.  6d.,  lis.  6d.,  and  15s.  respectively.  Smaller  bedside  carpet  mats, 
too,  are  also  in  some  demand. 

There  are  also  seen  in  stock  some  Indian  hand-made  rugs,  coming  from 
England,  36  inches  by  72  inches  (landed,  30s.) ;  6  feet  by  9  feet  (£3  10s.) ;  and 
3^  yards  by  4  yards  (£12). 

So  far  as  stair  carpets  are  concerned,  they  are  in  small  demand,  as  most  of 
the  Jamaican  houses  are  built  bungalow  style,  with  no  upstairs.  The  sizes 
stocked  are  in  long  rolls  of  widths  24  inches,  27  inches,  and  30  inches.  Landed 
prices  are  given  as  3s.  6d,  4s.,  and  4s.  6d.  respectively  per  yard. 

With  regard  to  styles  and  patterns,  the  market  calls  for  bright,  highly 
coloured  types  of  both  floral  and  Oriental  designs.  Reds,  blues,  and  greens  pre- 
dominate, and  nothing  at  all  dull  is  saleable.  English  manufacturers  submit 
sample  books  showing  the  different  types  in  printed  colours,  with  one  actual 
sample  of  each  kind  to  demonstrate  the  quality.  Several  Kingston  stores  send 
buyers  to  England  and  the  United  States  yearly  to  make  their  own  selections  of 
different  goods  periodically.  Outside  of  Kingston,  there  are  few,  if  any,  carpets 
sold  in  Jamaica. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Jamaica 

PIPES  FOR  NEW  SEWERAGE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  writes 
under  date  January  9,  1925,  that  the  City  Engineer  of  Kingston,  in  connection 
with  an  extension  of  the  sewerage  system  in  that  city,  the  work  in  connection 
with  which  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  municipality,  will  be  glad  to  receive  as 
early  as  possible  from  Canadian  manufacturers  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  quota- 
tions for  earthenware  glazed  socket  pipes  of  the  following  sizes:  9-inch,  6-inch, 
and  4-inch.  It  is  not  known  just  what  quantities  of  each  will  be  required,  but 
it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  mostly  4-inch.  About  30  miles  of  mixed  sizes 
will  be  used  in  all. 

Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  submit  complete  specifications,  stating 
unit  length  per  pipe,  thickness  of  barrel,  depth  of  socket,  etc.  The  municipal 
authorities  are  prepared  to  pay  cash  against  documents,  or  to  send  forward  a 
letter  of  credit  provided  discount  is  allowed  for  this  latter  method  of  payment. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  January  15,  1925. — The  business  outlook  for  1925  is 
regarded  as  favourable  by  those  reviewing  the  trend  of  business  in  1924  and 
factors  in  the  present  situation.  In  this  connection  the  Guaranty  Survey  says: 
"  At  no  time  since  the  war  has  there  been  so  marked  a  predominance  of  encourag- 
ing factors.  The  essential  bases  for  sustained  and  well-rounded  prosperity  have 
been  materially  strengthened;  and  in  large  part  this  improvement  was  effected 
in  1924."  Among  reasons  for  optimism  as  to  the  outlook  are  given  the  volume 
of  credit  and  capital  with  low  rates  of  interest,  large  retail  sales,  increased 
foreign  trade,  improved  industrial  conditions,  recovery  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  increased  employment,  and  a  larger  volume  of  successful  financing, 
both  domestic  and  foreign. 

Eighty  per  cent  operations  appear  to  be  assured  for  iron  and  steel  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  according  to  journals  of  the  trade.  Demand  is  expand- 
ing, prices  are  firm,  and  production  is  increasing.  Production  of  steel  ingots 
greatly  increased  in  December.  According  to  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  production  was  3,551,825  tons,  the  largest  total  reported  for  any  month 
since  March,  when  it  was  4,187,942  tons.  The  December  total  compares  with 
production  of  3,107,226  tons  reported  in  November,  and  with  1,869,416  last  July, 
the  low  point  for  1924.  The  year's  output  of  steel  ingots,  however,  was  15^  per 
cent  less  than  the  output  for  1923.  A  feature  of  the  year's  figures  was  the 
decrease  in  the  output  of  Bessemer  steel,  which  represented  only  one-sixth  of  the 
total. 

Pig-iron  production  in  1924  was  22  per  cent  less  than  the  1923  total,  but  a 
statement  of  iron  production  in  December  showed  the  largest  increase  of  any 
month  since  October,  1922.  The  daily  output  averaged  11,883  tons  above 
November,  an  increase  of  14J  per  cent.  Even  when  volume  of  monthly  produc- 
tion was  rising  in  the  spring  of  1923  to  the  high  mark  of  the  iron  trade's  history, 
there  was  at  no  time  any  such  monthly  expansion  as  this,  either  in  percentage  or 
in  actual  tonnage.  Compared  with  the  year's  low  point  of  July,  1923,  Decem- 
ber's daily  average  shows  an  increase  of  65J  per  cent.  The  market  for  other 
metals  is  reported  to  be  rising. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Mint  reports  that  the  1924  gold  production  exceeded  that 
of  1923  by  $178,000  and  is  the  largest  since  1919.  The  silver  output  was  8,542,954 
ounces  less  than  1923,  but  materially  greater  than  during  the  years  1919  to  1922 
inclusive. 

Conditions  have  shown  particular  improvement  in  the  textile,  automobile, 
and  rubber  industries,  and  the  improvement-  in  the  business  situation  as  a 
whole  and  the  readjustment  of  prices  have  helped  the  market  for  farm  pro- 
ducts, thus  bringing  about  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  farming  districts.  The 
value  of  the  leading  crops  in  1924  is  given  as  $753,000,000  more  than  in  1923. 
Prices  of  all  commodities  have  been  rising.  January  1  index  numbers  showed 
an  advance  of  6^  per  cent  for  the  year  and  brought  the  general  average  to  the 
highest  since  1920.  The  breadstuffs  group  alone  accounts  for  a  rise  of  42  per 
cent  in  the  twelve  months,  whereas  textiles,  metals,  and  miscellaneous  products 
have  not  advanced  during  the  period  more  than  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 

During  the  past  week  an  outstanding  feature  was  the  rise  in  the  week's 
exports  of  gold  from  the  United  States.  The  total  was  $11,250,000,  bringing 
the  export  of  gold  since  the  beginning  of  December  up  to  $68,000,000.  The 
rate  of  sterling  rose  from  $4.75^  to  $4.79i — the  highest  price  since  the  spring 
of  1915 — but  a  sharp  reaction  at  the  time  of  writing  has  brought  the  rate  down 
to  $4.78^.  The  Italian  lire  and  the  French  franc  also  went  lower,  affected 
doubtless  by  the  fall  in  sterling  and  in  the  case  of  Italy  by  the  internal  situa- 
tion. The  Canadian  dollar  in  New  York  remains  at  a  discount  of  under  1  per 
cent. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  December  31,  1924. — The  returns  for  December  of  goods  shipped 
from  Canadian  ports  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  import  market  for 
Canadian  food  products,  particularly  cheese  and  butter,  and  salmon.  The 
imports  of  zinc  concentrates  from  Canada  (9,211  tons  for  December)  also  show 
a  large  increase.  As  was  anticipated,  the  rising  price  level  taken  with  a  com- 
parative stability  in  exchange  is  affecting  favourably  the  market  for  Canadian 
products.  The  comparative  failure  of  the  Belgian  crops  and  the  poor-  fishing 
season  have  also  contributed  to  this  improvement. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Germany  is  making  important  purchases  of  wheat,  but  principally  in  new 
Argentine.  Millers  are  only  buying  from  day  to  day,  but  not  through  lack  of 
business  in  flour.  The  market  for  oats  is  strong:  floating  stocks  are  much 
reduced  and  Belgian  stocks  on  hand  are  small.  Canada  Western  No.  2  spot  is 
quoted  at  113  francs  per  100  kilos.  The  market  for  barley  is  firm,  but  there  is 
small  activity:  Canada  No.  3  on  December  27  sold  at  105.50  francs  per  100 
kilos.  Potatoes  delivered  at  house  in  Brussels  are  55  to  75  francs  per  100  kilos. 
The  demand  for  American  linseed  cake  has  slightly  slackened:  American 
linseed  cake,  extra  S.K.,  spot,  is  offered  at  120  francs.  French  bran  in  sacks 
(returnable  and  charged  for),  gross  weight  f.o.b.  wagons  near  frontier,  brings 
73  francs  per  100  kilos.  Local  alfalfa  hay  sells  for  400  francs  a  ton.  The 
foreign  hay  offered  is  mostly  French.  The  best  fat  cattle  bring  5  to  5.25  francs 
per  kilo  live  weight.  Arrivals  of  Canadian  and  Australian  butter  continue  to 
be  important,  but  are  not  heavy  enough  to  influence  the  market.  Farm  butter 
is  offered  at  19  to  23  francs  a  kilo,  and  eggs  at  85  centimes  to  1  franc  each; 
stored  eggs  60  to  65  centimes  each. 

INDUSTRY 

The  persistence  of  the  general  depression  and  the  end  of  the  year  has 
tended  to  postpone  business  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades.  While  the  majority  of 
the  mills  are  well  covered,  others  which  held  off  for  higher  prices  on  the  occa- 
sion of  rhe  price  recovery  in  November  are  now  attempting  to  fill  their  order 
books,  and  this  has  a  weakening  effect  on  the  market.  The  demand  for  pig-iron 
is  good  The  coal  business  is  becoming  more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  In 
plate  glass  the  general  situation  remains  good,  but  in  window  glass  there  is  a 
slowing  up  of  operations  with  a  tendency  to  cut  down  production;  and  in 
bottles  orders  remain  satisfactory  but  prices  have  dropped.  In  building  con- 
struction business  is  very  quiet.  Portland  artificial  cement  costs  115  to  120 
francs  per  ton.  Northern  pine  (Scandinavian)  sells  at  2.50  francs,  2  francs, 
and  1.50  francs  the  running  metre  for  1^-inch  by  10-J-inch  for  first,  second, 
and  third  qualities  red.  In  textiles  the  quiet  incident  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
joined  to  the  depression  of  business  in  general,  is  seriously  affecting  the  market. 
Courtrai  flax  is  in  good  demand,  but  best  qualities  only;  inferior  being 
neglected.  Business  in  Baltic  and  Russian  flax  is  depressed:  spinners  are  look- 
ing foi  lower  prices.  Ordinary  ground-retted  Belgian  flax  is  quoted  at  13.56 
to  16.50  francs  a  kilo.  Conditions  are  not  good  in  the  cloth  mills,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  unemployment  and  large  stocks  on  hand,  but  the  demand  for 
export  is  considered  satisfactory. 
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STOdK  EXCHANGE 

On  the  stock  exchange  business  is  restricted  and  prices  are  weak.  Oil  and 
artificial  silk  shares  have  dropped  considerably,  and  Government  securities 
have  fallen  several  points.  Money  has  been  a  little  more  plentiful,  but  rates 
are  still  very  high.  The  second  Belgian  loan  on  the  United  States  market  was 
effected  on  December  18.  The  first  half  of  the  loan,  amounting  to  $50,000,000, 
was  subscribed  in  half  an  hour.  The  loan,  which  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
was  issued  at  87.50.  The  previous  loan  for  $30,000,000  was  floated  in  Sep- 
tember last  at      per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  foreign  confidence  in  Belgian  credit  is  stronger  than 
that  shown  locally.  Belgian  investors,  it  is  true,  have  lost  considerably  by 
buying  Belgian  Restoration  Bonds,  as  these  have,  generally  speaking,  depre- 
ciated in  value  up  to  20  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  the  financial  situation  of  the 
country  is  much  better  to-day  than  it  was  several  years  ago.  It  is  probable 
that  in  view  of  the  better  showing  of  this  year's  budget,  the  Government  antici- 
pate making  an  important  gain  in  exchange  in  reimbursing  the  loans  to  the 
United  States. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY  IN  THE 
JAPANESE  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

II 

Cream  Separators  Imported 

While  the  dairy  industry  is  comparatively  new  and  the  use  of  milk  very 
much  limited,  owing  to  its  high  price  (20  cents  per  quart)  and  inferior  quality, 
the  production  of  milk  has  increased  gradually,  and  in  1922  there  were  approxi- 
mately 50,778  milch  cows  in  the  whole  of  Japan,  which  gave  357,554  koku  or 
17,162,592  gallons  of  milk.  The  average  dairy  in  Japan  has  only  some  16  or  17 
milking  cows  each,  and  it  is  really  not  necessary  for  them  to  purchase  much  in 
the  way  of  dairy  apparatus,  except  perhaps  cream  separators,  which  are 
imported  to  the  number  of  fiom  150  to  200  machines  every  year. 

TYPE  OF   MACHINE  REQUIRED 

The  usual  style  of  separator  as  used  on  Canadian  farms  is  quite  service- 
able in  Japan.  A  low-built  machine,  hand  driven,  with  milk  bowl  capacity  of 
about  five  gallons,  or  from  225  up  to  1,000  pounds  per  hour,  simple  in  con- 
struction and  easily  taken  apart  for  cleaning,  would  find  favour  in  this  country. 

A  large  Dutch  firm  with  factories  in  the  United  States  and  a  branch  in 
San  Francisco  (The  De  Laval  Company),  which  is  represented  here  by  a 
Japanese  house,  does  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  business.  Other  makers' 
names  occasionally  seen  are:  International  Harvester  Company;  The  John 
Deere  Plough  Company;  Aktiebolaget  Baltic;  Creamery  Package  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Chicago. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  find  the  right  kind  of  firm  that  can  handle  this  busi- 
ness: an  importer  with  enough  financial  backing  that  the  separators  can  be 
carried  in  stock  and  sold  to  the  dairies  on  time  payments.  The  average 
importer,  however,  is  not  willing  to  carry  stocks  unless  the  manufacturer  will 
send  the  goods  out  on  consignment.  The  orders  are  therefore  usually  very 
small — not  more  than  a  dozen  machines  usually.  If  some  energetic  manufac- 
turer would  send  out  say  one  hundred  machines  at  a  time,  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  some  large  and  responsible  firm  in  Japan  to  handle  them,  drawing 
say  for  50  per  cent  of  the  value  and  giving  six  months'  terms  on  the  balance, 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  the  machines  could  be  sold,  but  it  would  require  a  lot  of 
propaganda  work  and  the  services  of  a  good  Japanese  salesman  who  would 
travel  around  visiting  the  different  dairies  and  would  be  able  to  sell,  no  doubt, 
one  or  two  machines  wherever  he  went. 

The  import  duty  is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  this  with  to-day's  exchange 
rate  of  brings  the  retail  price  in  Japan  pretty  high.    However,  if  any  of 

our  Canadian  manufacturers  wish  to  try  out  the  market  and  will  send  to  this 
office  catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  Japan,  or  will  write  direct  to  firms 
the  addresses  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  at  the  same  time  transmitting  to  this  office  a  copy  of  the 
correspondence,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  arrange  for  initial  orders. 

Other  Dairy  Apparatus 

Occasionally  one  sees  such  things  as  milking  machines,  milk  testers,  churns, 
cheese  vats,  etc.,  of  foreign  origin,  but  the  demand  is  so  small  that  it  does  not 
call  for  any  further  information.  Most  of  the  milk,  which  is  usually  diluted 
with  water,  is  consumed  fresh.  In  order  to  purify  the  milk  the  dairy  generally 
sterilizes  it  by  heating  to  80°  C.  just  before  delivery,  so  that  when  received  it  is 
generally  still  warm  and  not  a  bit  like  fresh  milk  as  it  is  known  in  Canada. 
As  pointed  out  above,  the  price  is  also  very  high.  Considerable  quantities  of 
milk  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk,  some  5,966,184  pounds 
at  a  value  of  2,037,985  yen  having  been  produced  in  the  Hokkaido  alone  in  the 
year  1922.  During  the  same  year  about  one  million  pounds  of  butter  was 
manufactured,  one-half  of  which  was  produced  in  the  Hokkaido.  The  churns 
used  are  practically  all  of  domestic  manufacture  modelled  after  foreign  pat- 
terns. 

Demand  for  Farm  Engines 

The  importation  of  farm  oil  engines  of  small  horse-power  has  increased 
very  much  during  the  last  year  or  two,  although  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  purchased  as  no  separate  record  is  kept  of  them.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimate  that  in  1921  some  25,000  engines  were  in  use  and 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year  there  will  be  about  60,000  all  told  in  Japan. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  some  engines  have  already  been  imported  from 
Canada,  but  feels  that  the  future  offers  much  better  opportunities  for  the  Cana- 
dian product,  providing  that  our  manufacturers  go  after  the  business  in  the 
right  way.  These  small  engines  are  used  chiefly  for  irrigation  purposes,  rice 
polishing,  rope  making,  and  ordinary  farm  work. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

The  most  popular  sizes  are  the  lf-h.p.,  2^-h.p.,  and  3^-h.p.  bolted  on  to 
skids  and  operated  by  kerosene  oil,  as  gasolene  is  comparatively  expensive  in 
Japan.  These  engines  must  be  equipped  with  magneto  of  some  standard 
design,  such  as  the  Webster  or  other  good  make.  The  battery  equipment 
is  most  unpopular  and  is  never  bought.  The  skids  should  be  fairly  heavy  to 
eliminate  vibration,  and  there  should  be  inset  in  the  flywheel  a  cranking  handle 
which  hinges  in  when  not  in  use.  A  dark  blue  or  green  is  the  most  popular 
colour. 

ENGINES  MADE  IN  JAPAN 

There  are,  it  is  true,  two  or  three  well-known  engines  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, but  the  cost  of  these  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  imported  article,  so  that 
many  prefer  paying  slightly  more  for  foreign  engines,  the  quality  and  reputa- 
tion of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 
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The  above  illustration  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  type  of  farm  engine  used 
in  Japan,  and  the  guarantee  which  they  give  to  the  purchaser  illustrates  the 
chief  points  of  importance,  which  must  also  pertain  in  the  case  of  the  imported 
engine. 

Translation  of  Guarantee. — (1)  construction  very  simple;  (2)  durable;  (3)  easy  to  start, 
even  in  cold  weather;  (4)  no  vibration;  (5)  economical  consumption  of  kerosene  oil  in  one 
hour  is  one  pint  per  h.p.;  (6)  a  three-h.p.  engine  develops  really  4  h.p.;  (7)  simple  to 
operate;  (8)  have  certificate  of  recommendation  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce. 

Any  Canadian-made  engine  sold  on  this  market  would  have  to  comply 
with  these  specifications. 

OFFICIAL  APPROVAL  MUST  BE  OBTAINED 

Before  a  farm  engine  can  be  put  on  sale  it  must  have  the  official  approval 
of  one  of  the  Government  Experimental  Farms.  The  Japanese  farmers  will 
only  buy  engines  that  are  recommended  by  the  authorities.  Arrangements  can 
always  be  made  with  the  officials  concerned  for  a  demonstration  of  the  engine, 
and  if  satisfactory  in  every  way,  an  official  certificate  is  given  that  the  engine 
is  suitable  for  Japanese  requirements. 

There  have  already  been  some  sixty  different  makes  of  engines  imported 
into  Japan,  but  of  these  there  are  certain  brands  that  stand  out  above  all  others 
in  popularity,  as  follows:  Fairbanks-Morse  "Alpha,"  International  "  Z," 
"  Lawson,"  "  Novo/'  "  Hercules,"  "  Atlas,"  and  "  Dewitte." 

The  manufacturers  are  represented  here  by  sole  agents,  and  in  one  case 
there  is  a  factory  engineer  on  the  spot  who  visits  their  well-organized  dealers 
and  makes  necessary  adjustments  or  instructs  them  how  to  operate  and  care  for 
the  engines.  In  1923  one  of  these  firms  sold  some  3,000  engines.  This  was 
accomplished  as  a  result  of  much  advertising,  propaganda,  demonstrations,  etc. 
The  successful  importer  must  be  prepared  to  give  service  to  buyers  at  all  times, 
and  stocks  of  repair  parts  must  be  carried  at  head  office,  which  can  be  sent  out 
to  distributors  or  dealers  at  short  notice.  The  most  practical  results  are  obtained 
by  demonstrations,  which  are  always  well  attended  by  Japanese  farmers  and 
other  users.  Engines  costing  between  200  and  300  yen  can  be  sold  to  the 
farmers,  but  higher-priced  engines  are  not  popular  and  can  only  be  disposed  of 
in  special  cases  where  there  is  some  particular  reason  for  purchasing  a  more 
expensive  product. 
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The  import  duty  is  based  on  the  weight  of  the  engine,  as  follows:— 

Per  100  Kin 
(133  lbs.) 

(1)  Each  weighing  not  more  than      100  kilos  Yen  30.00 

(2)  Each  weighing  not  more  than      250     "   "  20.00 

(3)  Each  weighing  not  more  than    1,000     "   "  9.00 

(4)  Each  weighing  not  more  than    2,500     "   "  7.00 

(5)  Each  weighing  not  more  than  10,000     "   "  5.00 

(6)  Each  weighing  not  more  than  50,000     "   "  4.50 


GOOD  PACKING  ESSENTIAL 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  remind  shippers  that  engines  must  be  well 
packed,  had  it  not  happened  that  a  few  months  ago  two  engines  arrived  in 
Japan  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer  both  of  which  had  the  magnetos  broken 
off.  From  the  outside  of  the  case  everything  looked  in  order,  but  on  opening 
it  was  found  that  the  engines  had  shifted  on  the  inside.  The  engines  should  be 
packed  in  good  strong  boxes  or  crates,  preferably  the  former,  and  well  bolted 
to  the  inside,  so  that  shifting  is  impossible  and  no  damage  can  be  caused  by 
ordinary  rough  handling. 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  NECESSARY 

This  office  has  already  endeavoured  to  obtain  business  in  engines  for  Cana- 
dian manufacturers,  and  while  successful  in  having  a  few  small  orders  indented 
no  permanent  business  has  resulted  to  date.  Canadian  prices  in  most  cases 
were  quite  competitive,  and  with  one  exception  the  shipments  arrived  in  good 
condition,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  no  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
satisfactory  representation,  probably  because  there  was  no  one  here  properly  to 
demonstrate  the  engine  and  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  Canadian  firm  interested  should  send 
out  their  own  representative,  who  must  be  a  practical  man  able  to  demonstrate 
his  product  to  advantage  as  well  as  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
representation  with  some  reliable  Japanese  firm.  This  office  will  be  quite 
candid,  after  having  had  an  opportunity  to  study  catalogues  and  prices,  to  say 
whether  or  not  a  reasonable  amount  of  business  could  be  had,  if  such  a  factory 
representative  came  out  and  went  about  introducing  his  line  as  recommended 
above.  Already  this  office  has  advised  one  Canadian  firm  that  the  market 
called  for  personal  solicitation  on  the  part  of  their  own  representative,  but  this 
manufacturer  did  not  think  they  could  afford  the  expense  entailed,  although 
samples  of  their  engine  arrived  and  seemed  satisfactory  in  many  respects. 

If  any  Canadian  manufacturer  has  an  engine  that  is  suitable  to  Japan's 
requirements  at  a  competitive  price,  there  is  no  reason  why  business  cannot  be 
worked  up  in  this  manner. 

CONCLUSION 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  Japanese  business  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments is  at  present  almost  non-existent,  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Japan  is  colonizing  Hokkaido  at  the  present  time  and  that  that  country  is  very 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  Canadian  farm  implements  of  all  kinds.  American 
manufacturers  are  already  making  a  start  on  the  cultivation  of  the  market 
that  will  eventually  offer  from  this  source,  and  Canadian  firms  interested  should 
do  likewise. 

The  market  for  Canadian  farm  machinery  in  Siberia  will  no  doubt  soon 
open  up  again,  and  it  has  often  been  mentioned  to  the  writer  that  this  Siberian 
territory  could  be  worked  from  Japan  if  any  Canadian  firms  had  their  own 
representatives  here. 

The  Canadian  manufacturer  might  send  his  expert  salesman  over  here, 
who  would  stay  a  month  in  Japan  investigating  conditions.  No  doubt  such  a 
representative  could  make  arrangements  now  which  would  become  more  opera- 
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tive  later  on,  both  in  the  Hokkaido  and  in  Siberia.  This  office  will  be  glad  to 
do  everything  possible  to  co-operate  with  any  firm  interested  and  would  wel- 
come correspondence  on  the  subject. 

IMPORTERS  AND  ADDRESSES 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  on  file  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  Japanese  firms  who  are  interested  in  the  products  as  taken  up 
in  this  report,  and  will  be  glad  to  give  any  further  information  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  if  they  will  put  themselves  in  communication  with  them  on  this 
subject. 

MARKETING  TECHNICAL  LINES    IN  JAVA 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  December  5,  1924. — The  introduction  of  small  technical  lines, 
other  than  such  as  are  absolutely  standardized  and  only  depend  upon  price, 
into  Southeastern  Asia  is  most  difficult  to  begin.  Numbers  of  inquiries  have 
been  received  in  this  office  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  regard  to  marketing 
lines  such  as  files,  grinding  mills  and  cutters  for  tropical  products,  small  light- 
ing sets,  valves,  small  refrigerating  plants,  etc.  It  is  in  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  and  similar  lines  that  this  report  is  written.  These  remarks,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  understood,  do  not  apply  to  such  articles  as  axes,  gas  and  water 
pipes,  wire,  rails,  whose  sale  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  prices  quoted.  The 
products  regarding  which  this  report  is  written  all  have  some  special  feature  in 
their  manufacture  which  is  generally  peculiar  to  each  factory.  Take,  for 
example,  small  refrigerating  plants.  There  should  be  a  good  demand  for  a  plant 
in  Java  that  can  be  attached  to  an  ice  chest  if  it  can  be  sold  landed  at  Java  to 
sell  retail  at  from  $100  to  $125  (gold),  taking  into  consideration,  of  course, 
import  duties,  etc.  The  cost  of  ice  is  at  the  present  time  3^  cents  (guilder 
cents)  per  pound  in  Batavia,  making  for  25  pounds  used  per  day  87^  cents 
(guilder).  Against  this  the  refrigerating  plant,  calculating  its  working  cost, 
must  be  competitive.  What  are  wanted  are  small  machines  for  private  house- 
holds. 

Now  in  considering  the  marketing  of  such  a  product,  it  must  be  at  once 
appreciated  that,  after  the  price  has  been  found  competitive,  the  next  step  is 
for  the  manufacturer  to  appoint  a  reliable  representative  and  forward  to  him  a 
demonstration  outfit  gratis,  so  that  the  machine  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
arrangement  should  be  made  that,  on  all  orders  procured  from  Java,  the  repre- 
sentative is  to  receive  his  fixed  commission.  The  third  aid  the  manufacturer 
must  be  prepared  to  give,  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  back  up 
his  representative,  is  to  make  an  initial  shipment  of  goods  in  trust  to  the  bankers 
of  the  representative,  so  that  the  importer  may  sell  the  merchandise  without 
any  risk  of  dropping  prices  and  without  having  to  invest  the  larger  part  of  his 
capital  in  carrying  untried  stocks.  This  practice  has  often  been  used  by  German 
firms. 

Briefly,  then,  to  resume  the  position  in  regard  to  such  lines.  The  manu- 
facturer who  is  anxious  to  market  such  goods  in  this  area  must  be  prepared  to 
spend  money.  These  expenses  should,  however,  follow  rational  lines,  and  if  the 
three  steps  which  time  and  again  have  been  employed  by  Germany  in  attacking 
the  market  of  this  area  are  carefully  followed  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason, 
unless  the  goods  prove  useless  in  this  market,  why  the  initial  venture  should  not 
prove  remunerative  in  the  end.  Recently  the  writer  has  been  told,  for  example, 
by  an  importer  in  Batavia,  that  there  should  be  a  market  for  a  cutter  for 
cinchona  bark  if  the  machine  is  satisfactory  and  also  reasonable  in  price.  The 
manufacturer  of  such  a  line  should  therefore  begin  as  follows:  (1)  He  will 
ascertain  whether  his  productions  in  Canada  are  competitive,  by  comparing 
actual  c.i.f.  prices  for  similar  machines  from  other  parts  of  the  world  with  one 
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that  he  is  able  himself  to  offer.  If  his  price  is  higher,  then  his  interest  in  the 
market  should  cease,  unless  of  course  his  machine  has  some  great  technical 
advantage  and  novelty  about  it,  such  as  he  feels  would  justify  him  in  proceed- 
ing. (2)  His  second  step  is  to  find  a  desirable  and  reliable  representative  who 
is  willing  to  obtain  business  for  him  on  a  commission  basis,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the  manufacturer  provide  the  representative  with  a  demonstration 
outfit  gratis  for  demonstration  purposes.  (3)  If  a  few  orders  are  received  after 
this  very  practical  method  has  been  tried,  the  representative  will  probably  ask 
for  a  small  stock  of  such  goods  to  be  forwarded  out  to  him,  in  trust  of  some 
bank.  As  one  importer  has  put  it  to  the  writer:  "  As  you  know,  the  greater 
part  of  the  business  here  is  done  on  a  credit  basis,  even  the  Government,  muni- 
cipalities, and  estates  paying  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  so  that 
usually  no  payment  is  received  until  one  to  two  months  after  delivery.  As  we 
can  understand  manufacturers  wanting  to  be  on  the  safe  side  when  shipping 
goods  in  trust  to  untried  representatives,  this  risk  can  be  overcome  by  shipping 
the  goods  in  trust  to  a  bank.  Our  bankers  would  do  this.  They  have  sufficient 
storing  capacity  either  in  Tandjong-Priok  (the  port  of  Batavia)  or  Batavia 
itself,  and  many  such  lines  are  thus  brought  in  from  Germany.  The  goods 
should  be  sent  to  the  bank  of  the  importer,  with  instructions  to  deliver  either 
against  cash  payment  to  the  representative,  or  according  to  his  instructions  to 
reliable  customers,  such  as  the  Government,  municipalities,  steamship  com- 
panies, etc." 

After  this  initial  business  has  gone  through,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
once  a  machine  becomes  known  on  the  market  the  representative  will  then 
desire  to  take  up  himself  the  definite  burden  of  carrying  stocks.  In  days  of 
such  keen  commercial  competition  as  exists  to-day  in  technical  lines  in  Java, 
this  method  is  absolutely  essential,  unless  the  manufacturer  himself  desires  to 
open  his  own  branch,  which  is,  however,  much  more  expensive.  To  handle  lines 
like  lightning  sets  local  organization  is  essential  unless  the  above  method  is 
tried.  Just  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  discover  whether  the  production  costs 
of  the  Canadian  factory  can  face  the  prices  to  be  realized  in  Java,  after  this 
information  has  been  obtained  so  is  it  equally  essential  to  send  a  demonstration 
machine,  free  of  cost,  to  the  proposed  representative.  Firms  in  Java  are 
repeatedly  receiving  offers  from  Germany,  at  very  low  prices,  and  German 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  send  their  products  on  consignment,  in  the  way 
outlined  above.  If  manufacturers  of  such  lines  as  have  been  mentioned  desire 
to  enter  this  market  on  the  above  basis,  they  should  communicate  with  the 
Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  Singapore,  who  is  in  touch  with  a  firm  in 
Batavia  willing  to  try  out  non-competing  lines  by  this  method,  provided  they 
have  a  prospect  of  being  marketed  in  Java. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg., 
Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 
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CONTINUED  PRICE  INCREASES  IN  FRANCE 

Prices  in  France  are  now  at  a  very  high  level,  in  both  wholesale  and  retail 
markets,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  The  wholesale  index  for 
all  of  France  reached  a  maximum  for  the  year  in  November,  1924,  when  it 
averaged  514  on  the  basis  of  100  in  1914.  The  index  numbers  for  1920  were 
higher,  but  were  based  on  100  in  1901-1910;  the  general  index  for  that  year 
was  589,  which,  reduced  to  a  1914  basis,  would  equal  approximately  500. 

Retail  prices  in  Paris  in  November  exceeded  those  in  any  previous  month 
of  1921.  the  index  number  (based  on  1914  prices)  being  396,  as  compared  with 
383  for  October  and  with  392  for  March,  the  highest  previous  month.  The 
1920  level  of  retail  prices  has  not  yet  been  reached,  however,  in  November, 
1923,  the  Paris  retail  index  was  426. 

The  following  are  the  indexes  for  cost  of  living  established  by  some  of  the 
regional  commissions  of  France;  they  are  established  on  the  basis  of  100  in 
1914  and  represent  the  expenses  of  a  workman's  family  of  four  persons: — 

Bordeaux. — General  index  on  the  1st  of  November,  383  against  377  on 
September  30;  expenses  for  foodstuffs  alone,  420  against  412. 

Nancy. — General  index  for  October,  357  against  345  in  June;  foodstuffs 
alone,  384  against  373. 

Grenoble. — General  index  on  the  31st  of  October,  424  against  447  on  July 
31;  foodstuffs  alone,  426  against  468. 

SWISS   EXPORT  ACTIVITIES 

Swiss  export  trade  is  reviving,  writes  a  Geneva  correspondent  in  the  London 
Times  Trade  Supplement.  The  price  of  cheese  is  at  present  lower  than  it  is  in 
countries  which  compete  in  this  line  of  business — for  example,  Holland  and 
Denmark.  With  a  view  to  maintaining  the  quality  of  Swiss  watches  a  new 
group  has  just  been  established  combining  all  the  watch  and  clock  making  syn- 
dicates. It  is  engaged  in  studying  the  question  of  introducing  a  quality  mark, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  official  stamp  certifying  the  nature  of  the  metal,  will 
guarantee  that  the  watch  has  been  manufactured  in  compliance  with  certain  ' 
fixed  standards. 

The  machine  industry  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  some  interesting 
orders.  The  water  turbine  department  of  a  Zurich  firm  has  recently  started  up 
two  installations  in  Japan  and  another  in  Brazil,  while  it  has  also  booked  con- 
tracts for  a  power  station  in  the  Argentine  and  two  40,000-h.p.  Francis  turbines 
for  Japan.  Its  steam  engine  department  has  also  built  some  large  units  for  Bel- 
gium and  Argentina.  The  Oerlikon  works  have  received  orders  from  two  Italian 
companies  for  hydro-electric  plant. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRIVILEGE  LAW  IN  URUGUAY 

The  Uruguayan  Congress  has  sanctioned  a  new  law  providing  that  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  all  the  industrial  factories  and  establishments  newly  installed 
in  the  country,  and,  in  the  case  of  reforms  and  extensions,  those  already  estab- 
lished, shall  enjoy  exemption  from  customs  duties  on  imported  machinery,  acces- 
sories, replacements,  and  instruments  and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working, 
provided  such  material  is  not  normally  made  in  the  country,  says  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports. 

In  the  case  of  the  installation  of  new  industries  or  factories  for  the  produc- 
tion of  products  not  yet  exploited  in  Uruguay,  the  foregoing  privileges  are  to  be 
amplified  by  the  exemption  from  the  property  and  license  taxes,  for  the  same 
period  of  ten  years.  The  law  is  retroactive,  its  benefits  extending  to  factories 
installed  since  October  12,  1922.  The  purpose  of  the  law,  of  course,  is  to 
encourage  industrial  enterprise,  an  end  to  which  the  policy  of  the  nation  is 
increasingly  tending. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Embargo  on  Importation  of  Potatoes  from  the  United  States  into 

England   and  Wales 

The  following  order,  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Fisheries  and  entitled  "  The 
Colorado  Beetle  Order  of  1924,"  prohibits,  under  the  Destructive  Insects  and 
Pests  Act,  the  importation  into  England  and  Wales  of  potatoes  grown  in  the 
United  States:  "  For  the  prevention  of  the  introduction  of  the  Colorado  beetle, 
the  landing  in  England  or  Wales  of  any  potatoes  grown  in  the  United  States  of 
America  is  hereby  prohibited." 

New  Zealand  Preferential  Tariff  Regulations:   Certain   Classes  of 

Iron  or  Steel 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  December  11,  1924,  contains  a  notice  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  British  preferential  tariff  to  bar,  bolt,  rod, 
angle,  tee,  channel,  girder,  hoop,  plate,  or  sheet  iron  or  steel  made  wholly  in 
Great  Britain  or  other  British  possessions  from  pig-iron  and  iron  billets  and 
blooms  of  foreign  origin.  At  present  the  conditions  under  which  the  British 
preferential  tariff  is  applied  in  New  Zealand  are,  briefly  stated,  that  25  per 
cent  of  the  factory  or  works  cost  of  the  goods  be  of  British  origin.  Beginning 
April  1  next,  the  required  proportion  of  British  value  is  to  be  advanced  to  75 
per  cent  unless  other  conditions  are  specially  laid  down  with  regard  to  par- 
ticular commodities.  The  present  Order  in  Council  provides  that  the  fore- 
going articles  as  defined  will  be  regarded  as  wholly  manufactured  in  such 
British  countries  for  the  purposes  of  the  certificate  of  origin.  This  means  that 
such  bar,  bolt,  rod,  angle,  tee,  channel,  girder,  hoop,  plate,  or  sheet  iron  or  steel 
made  wholly  in  Great  Britain  or  other  British  possessions  from  pig-iron  and 
iron  billets  and  blooms  of  foreign  origin  will,  if  the  other  conditions  are  com- 
plied with,  be  entitled  until  March  31,  1926,  to  be  entered  for  duty  on 
importation  into  New  Zealand  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  even 
though  75  per  cent  of  the  factory  or  works  cost  is  not  represented  by  British 
material  and/or  labour. 

Abbreviated  Invoice  Forms  for  Shipments  to  British  West  Indies 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  '  Journal 
No.  1093  (January  10,  1925,  page  43)  concerning  abbreviated  forms  of  invoices 
adopted  in  British  West  Indian  colonies,  it  has  now  been  announced  that  Mont- 
serrat  has  also  adopted  the  abbreviated  form  in  question.  According  to  advices 
received  from  time  to  time  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  the 
other  West  Indian  colonies  which  have  so  far  adopted  the  abbreviated  form 
are:  Jamaica,  Barbados,  Trinidad,  British  Honduras,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  Antigua,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  and  Virgin  Islands.  The  form  in  question 
is  set  forth  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  41,  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Continued  Duty-free  Admission  of  Cereals,  and  Prohibition  of  Flour 

Exports   in  Italy 

Mr  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  January  2,  1925,  that  the  decree  temporarily  abolishing  the  customs 
duties  on  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and  rye  and  prohibiting  the  exports  of  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  and  corn  has  been  further  extended  to  June  30,  1925,  according  to  a  new 
Government  decree  published  on  December  31,  1924. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  19,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  19,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  12,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  % 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  % 

Trinidad  % 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  ..$ 


Parity 
.00  $4.86 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 


.268 


2s. 
$1.00 

.498 
.424 
.324 


.708 
.402 
.567 


Week  ending  Week  ending 
January  12,  January  19, 
1925 


1925 
$4.7988 
.0538 
.0420 
.4053 
.0503 
.1421 
.0482 


.0182 
.1535 
.2704 
.1787 
.3862 
.3611 
1.0031 
.4915 
.4025 
.1203 

4.8162 


.7824 
.4040 
.5630 


$4.7957 
.0543 
.0416 
.4052 
.0505 
.1425 
.0489 
.1934 


.0181 
.1533 
.2707 
.1788 
.3906 
.3614 
1.0040 
.4919 
.4028 
.1179 


.4.8032 


.9805—1.0156  .9777—1.0128 


.7756 


.5685 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  ^nd  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

54.  Cheese. — Canadian  now  residing  in  Brussels  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  with  a  view  to  representation.    Knowledge  of  French  and  English. 

55.  Cheese. — Antwerp  firm  representing  foreign  manufaaturers  of  cheese  wish  to  secure 
the  agency  for  a  Canadian  cheddar  exporter.    Sell  to  wholesale  trade  only. 

56.  Cereals,  Feedstuffs. — Antwerp  firm  importing  grain  and  feedstuffs  would  like  to 
get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

57.  Agencies. — Canadian  shippers  of  foodstuffs — butter,  bacon,  lard,  canned  goods, 
dried  fruits,  cereals,  etc. — desiring  representation  in  South  Wales  are  requested  to  com- 
municate. 
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58.  Potatoes. — Consignments  of  Canadian  potatoes  are  handled  by  West  of  England 
brokers  with  own  large  auction  rooms.    Canadian  exporters  kindly  communicate. 

59.  Canned  Salmon. — A  French  importer  wishes  to  receive  prompt  quotations  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

60.  Canned  Salmon  and  Lobster. — Antwerp  firm  desire  to  secure  agency  for  Canadian 
canned  salmon  and  lobster. 

61.  Canned  Goods. — Belgian  firm  wish  to  open  relations  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  export  canned  meats,  fruit,  and  fish. 

62.  Belgian  firm  already  representing  a  Canadian  firm  for  dried  fruits  desire  to  add 
the  representation  of  other  Canadian  food  products. 

Miscellaneous 

63.  A  French  importer  would  like  to  obtain  the  exclusive  representation  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  the  following  lines  on  a  commission  basis:  sugar;  canned  fish;  flour;  rolled 
oats;  canned  butter;  sole  and  upper  leather;  fir  and  spruce. 

64.  Seed  Grains;  Oilcake. — Important  Belgian  co-operative  concern  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  seed  grain  and  oilcake. 

65.  Hay.— A  South  Wales  hay  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  shippers, 
or  shipments  on  consignment. 

66.  Alfalfa  Meal. — West  of  England  poultry  food  importers  desire  samples  and 
quotations  of  alfalfa  meal  from  Canadian  exporters.  Desire  South  Wales  and  West  of 
England  agency. 

67.  Soda. — Prominent  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
would  like  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  refined  and  mineral  water  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  soda  crystals. 

68.  Motor  Boat  Engines.-— An  old-established  brassfounding  firm  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, desire  to  receive  illustrations  and  particulars  of  motor  boat  engines,  outboard  or 
small  inboard,  of  from  2-  to  5-h  p.,  with  prices  f.o.b.  steamer  ocean  port. 

69.  Kitchen  Cabinets. — A  West  of  England  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  correspond 
with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  kitchen  cabinets;  finishing,  varnishing,  and  erection  to  be 
done  in  West  of  England  factories.    Simple  type  suitable  for  small  houses  or  bungalows. 

70.  Telegraph  Poles;  Pit  Props;  Railway  Ties. — Belgian  importer  would  be  inter- 
ested in  these  commodities  provided  prices  were  competitive. 

71.  Wood-pulp. — An  Antwerp  concern  are  anxious  to  open  up  business  connections  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  wood-pulp,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

72.  Raw  Furs  and  Skins. — A  London  firm  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  wish  to 
effect  a  connection  in  Canada  whereby  as  buying  agents  they  can  secure  at  first  hand 
regular  supplies  of  raw  furs  and  skins. 

73.  Representation. — Experienced  Norwegian  business  man  at  present  in  Belgium 
wishes  to  represent  Canadian  firm  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere  on  salary  and  commission  basis. 

74.  Asbestos. — Belgian  manufacturing  concern  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  pro- 
ducers of  raw  asbestos. 

75.  Binder  Twine. — Antwerp  firm  are  interested  in  the  import  of  manila  standard 
binder  twine  and  request  sample  hank  about  500  feet  long,  together  with  prices  c.i.f. 
Antwerp. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  ivithout  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Hull.— Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  5. 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Jan.  30;  Montlaurier,  Feb.  6;  Montclare,  Feb.  13;  Mont- 
rose, Feb.  20;  Montcalm,  Feb.  27— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Hunter,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator, 
Feb.  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  31;  Brecon,  Feb.  10;  Bosworth,  Feb.  21— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  5. 

To  Southampton.— Marburn,  Jan.  31;   Melita,  Feb.  19— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Marloch,  Feb.  7;  Concordia,  Feb.  8;  Kastalia,  Feb.  24— all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  31;  Manchester  Corporation,  Feb.  14— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  Jan.  30;  Canadian  Commander,  Feb.  13; 
Canadian  Mariner,  Feb.  27— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Lord  Antrim,  Jan.  28;  Dunaff  Head,  Feb.  18 — both  Head 
Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator, 
Feb.  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Marburn.  Jan.  31;  Melita,  Feb.  19— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam— Hastings  County,  Jan.  31;  Welland  County,  Feb.  7 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Somnanger,  Jan.  28;  Lisgar  County,  Feb.  15 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  31;  Brecon,  Feb.  10;  Bosworth,  Feb.  21 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  Jan.  30;  Welland  County,  Feb.  7 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Feb.  7;  Berwyn,  Feb.  21 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havana  (Cuba).— A  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  Jan.  30. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian- American,  Feb.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Willaston,  Jan.  27;  Otaki,  Feb.  25 — both 
New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Feb.  2;  Antonia,  Feb.  23 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  Jan.  29;  Manchester  Division,  Feb.  2;  Man- 
chester Hero,  Feb.  4;   Manchester  Corporation,  Feb.  15 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  London. — Rhode  Island,  Jan.  30;   Ariano,  Feb.  6 — both  Furness,  Witlvy. 

To  Liverpool. — Mongolian  Prince,  Jan.  28;  Digby,  Feb.  5;  Valemore,  Feb.  13 — all 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  6. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  Jan.  30;  Chignecto,  Feb.  13;  Teviot, 
Feb.  27— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Feb.  6; 
Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
C.G.M.M..  Feb.  14. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Feb.  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  5. 

To,  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Spinner,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Feb.  6;  Empress  of  Canada,  Feb.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Feb.  21. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Pioneer,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  5. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian- Aus.  R.M.L.,  Feb.  6. 
To  Manchester. — London  Corporation,  Feb.  9;   London  Trade,  Feb.  14 — both  Furness 
(Pacific). 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Maryland,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French 
Line),  Feb.  5. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  10. 

To  London. — Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24 — all 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M,  Jan.  31. 

To  Liverpool  and  Southampton. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co,  Feb.  10. 

To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M,  Feb.  10. 

To  Hamburg.— Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24— both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Rotterdam. — Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24 — all 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Kinderdyk,  Jan.  27;  Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24 — all 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M,  Jan.  31. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printiug 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.  Copyrights  Act.   Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  5  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O,  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
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THE  INDIAN  SLEEPER  SITUATION* 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  December  23,  1924. — The  problem  of  the  supply  of  sleepers  for 
the  Indian  railways  has  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  received  very  close 
examination  by  the  Government  of  India.  Both  the  Department  of  Forestry 
and  the  Railway  Board  have  spent  considerable  time  and  money  in  research 
work  with  a  view  to  increasing  and  stabilizing  the  indigenous  supply  of  suitable 
wooden  sleepers.  This  problem  is  of  particular  interest  to  British  Columbia 
because  several  valuable  cargoes  of  Douglas  fir  creosoted  sleepers  have  been 
sold  to  Indian  railways  in  recent  years.  A  detailed  report  on  the  Indian 
market  for  Douglas  fir  creosoted  sleepers  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  957  (June  3,  1922).  The  general  problem  of  marketing  Canadian 
wooden  sleepers  in  India  remains  more  or  less  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  time. 
The  present  report  is  designed  merely  to  indicate  in  a  summary  fashion  the 
efforts  being  made  by  governmental  and  other  authorities  towards  a  solution 
of  the  Indian  railway  sleeper  problem. 

This  problem  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  Government  of  India,  in  that  the 
forests  of  India,  including  Burma,  are  to  a  very  large  extent  owned  by  the 
Government  of  India,  while  India's  railway  mileage  is  mostly  Government- 
owned  and  to  an  increasing  extent  operated  by  Government.  The  interests 
of  these  two  great  Departments  of  the  Government  of  India  are  to  some  extent 
necessarily  in  conflict.  The  Department  of  Forestry  naturally  tries  to  secure 
from  the  railways  the  best  possible  prices  for  their  sleepers,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  railways,  although  desirous  of  assisting  the  Department  of  Forestry 

*  Most  of  the  statistics  quoted  in  this  report  were  obtained  from  the  "Report  of  the  Sleeper  Enquiry 
Committee  1923-24"  recently  published  by  the  Government  of  India. 
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wherever  possible,  insist  on  making  their  purchases  in  the  cheapest  market 
suitable  for  their  requirements.  The  Railway  Department  have  experimented 
with  several  substitutes  for  the  indigenous  sleeper,  including  the  creosoted 
pine  sleeper  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  Australian  Jarrah  wood,  metal  and  con- 
crete sleepers.  The  moment  the  railways  find  it  cheaper  to  import  wooden 
sleepers  from  North  America  or  Australia  or  metal  sleepers  fabricated  in  Europe 
or  India,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  The  problem  facing  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  is  therefore  that  of  securing  to  the  Indian  railways  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  sleepers  at  price  levels  which  make  it  unprofitable  to  the 
railways  to  import  wooden  sleepers  or  to  adopt  metal  or  concrete. 

NUMBER  OF  SLEEPERS  LAID  IN  INDIAN  RAILWAYS 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  and  classifications  of  the  sleepers 
at  present  laid  in  Indian  roadbeds.  The  names  of  the  railways  are  given  only 
in  the  case  of  broad  gauge  lines. 

Table  I 


Sleepers  in  Indian  Railways,  1924.    (In  Thousands) . 


Railways 

Wooden 

Cast  Iron 

Steel 

Grand  Total 

Broad  Gauge: 

2,466 

764 

2,257 

5,487 

Bombay,  Baroda,  and  C.  Indian  .. 

1,647 

1,434 

388 

3,469 

2,022 

393 

2,415 

3,637 

5,889 

9,526 

1,705 

7,109 

607 

9,421 

Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta  . . 

765 

3,079 

238 

4,082 

214 

107 

520 

841 

11,752 

1,138 

956 

14,078 

2,434 

849 

395 

3,718 

300 

674 

984 

Total  

27,475 

21,436 

5,364 

54,574 

29,884 

2,258 

4,783 

37,003 

6,641 

73 

1,157 

7,871 

The  following  table  gives  the  estimated  annual  demands  of  Indian  rail- 
ways for  sleepers  during  the  next  five  years.  The  names  of  all  the  broad  gauge 
lines  are  given  and  a  few  of  the  more  important  metre  gauge  lines. 

Table  II 

Estimated  Annual  Demands  of  Indian  Railways  for  Sleepers  in  next  five  years, 

1924-89.    (In  Thousands). 


Railways 

Wooden 

Cast  Iron 

Steel 

Total 

Broad  Gauge : 

252 

32 

287 

120 

'  20 

140 

30 

30 

387 

'300 

687 

160 

160 

150 

'  25 

130 

305 

Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta..  . 

80 

2 

82 

2 

36 

38 

Oudh  and  Rohilkhand  

155 

160 

33 

'  10 

43 

700 

200 

900 

Total  

2,069 

557 

198 

2,832 

Metre  Gauge : 

145 

Bengal  and  North  Western  

270 

Bombay,  Baroda  and  C.  India..  .. 

430 

126 

556 

Madras  and  Southern  Mahratta..  .. 

137 

137 

Mysore  

20 

Nizam's  Gtd.  State  

'  64 

66 

20 

106 

982 

Total  

146 

64 

2,282 

3 

27 

535 
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INDIAN  SUPPLIES  OF  UNTREATED  SLEEPERS 

The  four  chief  varieties  of  Indian  woods  employed  untreated  for  sleepers 
are  sal,  pyinkado,  deodar  and  teak. 

Sal  is  the  best  known  sleeper  wood  in  India  and  is  used  for  sleeper  pur- 
poses chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  Central  and  Upper  India,  Sal  lasts  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  in  the  average  roadbed.  Only  small  supplies  of  sal  are  avail- 
able in  Southern  India  and  in  the  Bombay  Presidency.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
some  years  about  4,100,000  cubic  feet  of  sal  will  be  available  only  for  sleepers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  railway  demands  on  sal  are  estimated  to  total  5,000,000 
cubic  feet  annually,  leaving  the  probable  supply  900,000  cubic  feet  or  some 
300,000  broad-gauge  sleepers  below  the  estimated  demand.  The  price  of  the 
sal  broad-gauge  sleeper  has  recently  averaged  around  Rs.  9,  while  the  railways 
make  every  effort  to  find  substitutes  unless  sal  can  be  reduced  to  around  Rs.  8. 

Pyinkado. — Pyinkado  sleepers  come  from  Burma  and  find  their  market 
for  the  most  part  in  Bengal.  Pyinkado  is  considered  somewhat  more  durable 
than  sal,  but  is  more  expensive.  Supplies  are  limited,  and  it  is  considered  that 
pyinkado  holds  little  prospect  of  furnishing  an  important  relief  for  the  sleeper 
problem  in  India. 

Deodar. — Most  of  the  commercially  worked  areas  of  deodar  are  in  Kashmir 
and  the  Punjab.  It  is  therefore  only  available  for  the  northern  roads.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  railways  are  able  to  secure  only  2,000,000  cubic  feet  annually 
of  these  sleepers  at  a  satisfactory  price. 

Teak. — When  a  severe  slump  occurs  in  the  timber  trade,  Burmese  teak 
sleepers  appear  on  the  market  in  small  lots.  This  timber  is  so  valuable,  how- 
ever, and  so  expensive  in  normal  periods  that  very  little  of  it  can  ever  be 
expected  to  take  the  form  of  sleepers. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SUBSTITUTES 

The  Sleeper  Enquiry  Committee  set  up  by  the  Government  of  India  there- 
fore consider  that  there  is  bound  to  be  a  shortage  of  reliable  Indian  woods  for 
sleeper  purposes,  and  estimate  this  annual  shortage  at  2,000,000  cubic  feet. 
Substitutes  must  therefore  be  employed,  and  these  are  taking  the  form  of  steel, 
cast  iron,  treated  sleepers  of  inferior  Indian  woods,  and  imported  sleepers. 

Steel  and  cast  iron  sleepers  have  been  used  in  India  for  many  years,  and 
concrete  sleepers  are  now  being  tried  out.  Table  I  shows  that  cast  iron  and 
steel  have  shared  the  broad  gauge  sleeper  business  more  or  less  equally  with 
wood,  and,  unless  timber  comes  down  in  price,  these  will  probably  take  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  business.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to 
produce  suitable  quantities  of  steel  sleepers  in  India,  and  if,  as  the  manu- 
facturers expect,  they  will  be  able  to  reduce  their  prices  as  soon  as  large-scale 
production  is  attained,  wooden  sleepers  will  be  further  out  of  the  running 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  a  steel  sleeper  has  a  life  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  years  as  compared  with  a  life  of  seven  to  fifteen  years  for  the 
average  wooden  sleeper. 

INDIAN  SUPPLIES  OF  TIMBER  SUITABLE  FOR  TREATMENT 

Various  Indian  second-class  woods  suitable  for  treatment  are  available  in 
northern  and  southern  India,  the  leading  varieties  being  chir  and  kail.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  500,000  broad-gauge  sleepers  of  this  class  should  be 
available  annually  for  the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces,  Creosoting  plants 
already  at  work  will  probably  be  able  to  supply  the  railways  in  that  portion 
of  India  at  a  competitive  price.  Elsewhere  throughout  India  the  powellizing 
and  creosoting  of  Indian  second-class  timbers  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stages,  but  both  the  railroads  and  Forest  Officers  are  making  every  effort  toward 
establishing  treating  plants  on  a  commercial  basis. 
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This  problem  is  purely  one  of  price.  Indian  railway  engineers  are  not 
committed  to  any  particular  type  of  sleeper.  If  the  Forest  Officers  can  supply 
treated  sleepers  to  the  railways  at  prices  that  can  compete  with  the  steel  of 
imported  wooden  sleeper  (taking  the  question  of  durability  'into  consideration) , 
they  have  the  assurance  that  the  railways  will  purchase  all  that  are  supplied 
to  them  in  good  condition.  The  belief  in  India  is  widespread  that  railway 
engineers  prefer  wooden  sleepers  even  when  steel  and  cast  iron  would  be  more 
economical.  The  fact,  however,  that  some  of  India's  most  important  lines 
with  fast  and  heavy  traffic  are  to  a  large  extent  laid  with  metal  sleepers  would 
not  appear  to  support  this  belief.  At  least  one  of  India's  principal  railways  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  laying  the  main  line  with  cast  iron  sleepers  and  branch 
lines  and  sidings  with  wooden  sleepers. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  CREOSOTED  SLEEPERS 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  indicated  above,  there  would  appear  to  be 
only  extremely  limited  opportunities  for  Canadian  creosoted  Douglas  fir.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  India  is  a  country  of  long  railway  hauls 
and  high  freight  rates;  that  the  most  important  forests  are  in  the  extreme 
north,  and  that  the  Indian  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  expected  to  produce 
steel  sleepers,  is  established  in  a  locality  in  Central  India,  more  or  less  inaccess- 
ible to  Southern  India.  British  Columbian  forests  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
more  accessible  to  Calcutta  and  Madras  than  India's  great  northern  forests. 
Just  as  it  often  pays  for  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  import  Welsh  coal, 
so  there  is  always  an  opportunity  for  British  Columbia  producers  to  ship 
cargoes  of  creosoted  sleepers  to  Calcutta  and  Madras — that  is,  as  long  as  the 
c.i.f.  prices  of  Canadian  and  Indian  sleepers  are  more  or  less  on  a  parity. 

It  has  happened  several  times  in  the  past  that  Indian  contractors  have 
fallen  very  short  in  their  supplies  of  sleepers  for  the  railways  centred  at  Madras 
or  Calcutta,  and  in  order  to  complete  their  sleeper  programmes,  these  railways 
have  at  times  been  forced  to  accept  cargoes  from  the  Pacific  Coast.  When 
rupee  exchange  is  high,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  exporters  from  British 
Columbia  would  be  well  advised  to  watch  very  closely  the  sleeper  markets  in 
Calcutta  and  Madras.  If  lumber  prices  in  British  Columbia  fall  off*  even 
slightly  in  the  near  future  and  tonnage  can  be  secured  at  attractive  rates, 
Canadian  quotations  on  Douglas  fir  sleepers  should  be  distinctly  interesting 
to  the  railways  centred  at  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

POTATO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  R.  Poussette 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  January  10,  1925. — Throughout  the  year  there  is 
a  fair  and  steady  demand  in  Trinidad  for  what  are  known  as  English  potatoes. 
The  two  chief  sources  of  supply  for  this  commodity,  according  to  the  dealers, 
are  Holland  and  Canada.  Potatoes  are  also  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom, Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  just  the  exact 
quantity  of  potatoes  that  are  coming  into  this  market  from  the  various 
countries,  as  they  are  classified  in  the  returns  with  garlic  and  onions. 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  of  potatoes,  garlic,  and  onions 
into  Trinidad  for  1923  is  given  as  7,065,603  pounds  valued  at  £45,174.  Of  this, 
1,413,259  pounds  valued  at  £7,462  are  credited  to  British  North  America; 
3,144,684  pounds  valued  at  £17,378  to  Holland;  443,986  pounds  valued  at  £2,683 
to  the  United  Kingdom;  and  452,354  pounds  valued  at  £3,509  to  the  United 
States.  Practically  all  of  the  above  quantities  and  values  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned  can  be  credited  to  potatoes,  but  from  Holland  a  certain  portion 
of  the  quantity  shown  is  made  up  of  onions. 
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PROSPECT  OF  MARKET 

The  market  for  potatoes,  according  to  dealers,  has  been  somewhat  poor, 
but  the  hope  was  expressed  a  little  time  ago  that  with  the  New  Year  it  would 
improve,  and  that  larger  quantities  would  be  imported.  As  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  there  seems  to  be  little  preference  one  way  or  the  other  for  Dutch 
or  Canadian  potatoes,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  large  body  of  consumers  and 
the  dealers,  but  amongst  those  who  discriminate  it  can  fairly  well  be  said  that 
the  Canadian  potato  is  the  better  liked. 

PACKING 

The  method  of  packing  of  the  Dutch  product  is  preferred,  and  it  has  also 
been  stated  that  it  seems  to  be  a  little  more  carefully  packed.  The  Dutch 
article  is  packed  in  open  crates  containing  nominally  50  pounds,  but  the 
weight  usually  runs  from  53  to  55  pounds.  This  size  of  package  is  preferred 
by  the  large  dealers,  as  they  find  it  a  much  more  convenient  size  for  handling 
in  their  trade  with  the  smaller  storekeepers  than  the  barrel  of  160  pounds  used 
by  Canadian  shippers. 

The  Trinidad  market  does  not  care  for  a  large  potato;  the  demand  is 
for  small  and  medium  ones,  in  the  proportion  of  say  one-third  of  the  former 
to  two-thirds  of  the  latter.  The  small  potato  is  required  for  the  East  Indians, 
of  which  there  are  quite  a  large  number  in  this  island.  The  American  potato 
which  arrives  about  May  does  not  appear  to  be  so  popular  as  that  of  other 
countries,  the  reason  given  for  this  being  that  its  keeping  qualities  are  less 
satisfactory. 

SUGGESTIONS 

The  quantities  imported  appear  to  depend  upon  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  colony,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  upon  the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables,  as 
when  local  vegetables  are  on  the  market  in  large  quantities  and  consequently 
cheap,  the  demand  for  imported  potatoes  decreases.  The  Trinidad  market 
normally  consumes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,600  barrels  per  month.  The 
utmost  care  should  be  shown  in  picking  and  packing  potatoes,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  cause  for  criticism.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  Canadian 
potatoes  could  be  packed  in  crates,  but  it  is  said  that  this  method  has  been 
tried  and  has  not  been  found  to  be  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  cold  weather  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

CONSIGNMENTS  OF  POTATOES 

Inquiry  has  been  made  of  this  office  as  to  the  prospects  for  selling  large 
quantities  of  Canadian  potatoes  in  the  markets  of  the  British  West  Indies,  on 
a  consignment  basis,  and  shipped  presumably  by  schooner.  Discussing  this 
proposal  with  commission  merchants  and  dealers,  they  were  unanimous  in  con- 
demning such  a  practice  as  they  said  it  would  almost  beyond  a  doubt  result 
in  loss  to  the  shippers.  As  one  commission  merchant  put  it,  he  should  be 
very  pleased  to  have  the  business  from  his  point  of  view,  but  felt  bound  to 
discourage  it  as  in  the  end  it  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  no  one,  except 
possibly  the  consumer.  The  markets  of  the  British  West  Indies  are  of  a  strictly 
limited  purchasing  power,  and  consequently  they  make  a  very  poor  field  for 
anything  approaching  dumping,  and  especially  for  a  commodity  of  a  perish- 
able nature.  While  the  market  for  potatoes  is  at  times  somewhat  glutted,  and 
at  other  times  somewhat  bare,  on  the  whole  requirements  are  fairly  well  known, 
and  these  are  supplied  by  regular  shipments  from  Europe  and  North  America. 
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LOW-GRADE  POTATOES 

Inquiry  has  also  been  made  as  to  the  market  for  low-grade  potatoes,  or 
those  off  type.  There  is  no  demand  so  far  as  is  known  for  any  potato  but  the 
best  quality.  This  is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  demand  swings  from 
the  Dutch  to  the  Canadian  potato  and  back  again.  Dutch  potatoes  are  usually 
imported  between  June  and  November,  when  the  Canadian  potato  comes  on 
the  market  and  holds  its  place  until  the  following  June.  So  far  as  "  shrinks  " 
are  concerned,  they  would  probably  be  unsaleable  if  they  run  below  5  or  6 
ounces,  as  according  to  dealers  that  is  about  the  smallest  size  for  which  there 
is  a  demand. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  POULTRY  IN  LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  10,  1925. — From  inquiries  received,  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  fair  market  for  the  season  just  opening  for  Canadian  poultry,  if  com- 
petitive prices  of  American  and  Continental  shippers  can  be  met.  During  the 
eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1924,  a  total  of  157,678  cwt.  of  dead  poultry, 
valued  at  £935,703,  were  imported  from  outside  sources  into  the  United  King- 
dom. The  heaviest  source  of  supply  was  the  Irish  Free  State,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  which  country  snipped  31,014  cwt.  valued  at  £235,843  during 
the  same  period. 

Two  of  the  importers  consulted  here  reported  that  they  have  their  first 
supplies  for  the  season  on  the  way  at  the  present  time,  from  United  States, 
shippers.  The  prices  quoted  for  American  stock  averages  around  31  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard  for  milk-fed  chickens.  The  season  here  runs 
from  January  to  the  end  of  April,  after  which  period  home  supplies  commence 
to  arrive  on  the  market. 

Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  standard  grading,  as  the  American 
competition  to  be  met  fully  complies  with  market  requirements  in  this  respect. 
Cases  containing  twelve  birds,  with  a  net  weight  of  36  to  48  pounds,  are 
favoured. 

Any  Canadian  firms  who  are  not  already  represented  on  this  market,  and 
who  can  meet  the  above  requirements,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this 
office. 

OPENINGS  FOR  LEATHER  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  December  17,  1924. — There  is  no  Canadian  leather  coming  into 
the  Middle  East  at  the  present  time.  Australia  is  in  a  very  strong  position, 
particularly  in  the  sole  leather  market.  However,  as  Canada  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  doing  some  business  in  sole  leather  in  Hong  Kong — at  which 
port  she  will  also  meet  the  full  force  of  Australian  competition — there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  some  attempt  should  not  be  made  in  the  export  of  leather  to 
this  area. 

The  import  trade  here  in  leather  is  fairly  extensive.  According  to  the 
official  statistics  for  the  Netherlands  Indies — Part  II-A  for  the  islands  of  Java 
and  Madura  alone,  the  principal  market  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies — the 
imports  for  leather  in  1923  totalled  1,035,684  kilos;  while  for.  manufactured 
leather  such  as  belting,  saddlery,  shoes,  and  leather  baggage  the  imports  were 
valued  at  1,405,238  fl.  Unfortunately,  the  statistics  for  the  Straits  Settlements 
are  not  very  illuminating  in  regard  to  leather.  Under  the  title  "  Leatherware," 
which  includes  shoes  and  shoe  leather,  the  imports  for  the  year  1923  were  valued 
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at  $916,432  (Straits  currency).  Into  Siam,  75,970  kilos  of  leather  and  dressed 
skins  were  imported  for  the  fiscal  year  1923-24;  while  for  leather  manufac- 
tures, not  including  boots  and  shoes  and  saddlery,  the  importations  amounted 
to  105,376  kilos,  according  to  the  last  report  available  of  "  The  Foreign  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,"  published  by  the  Department  of 
Customs  and  Excise,  Bangkok. 

The  principal  business  is  for  cheap  leather.  This  fact  must  be  appreciated 
in  approaching  the  trade  with  a  view  to  Canadian  firms  opening  out  in  this  line 
in  this  area.  The  writer  summarises  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs  the 
requirements  of  eight  importers  who  have  approached  him  in  regard  to  Canada 
as  a  source  of  supply  during  his  stay  in  this  territory.  It  is  hoped  that  their 
requirements  will  give  leather  exporters  an  idea  of  the  openings  here.  (The 
names  of  the  importers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  Reference  is  made  to  the  various  importers  in  the  report  itself 
numerically,  so  that,  in  applying  to  the  department  at  Ottawa  as  to  the  origin- 
ators of  the  various  inquiries,  ready  reference  is  facilitated.)  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  only  in  leathers  which  are  suitable 
for  the  special  requirements  of  local  Oriental  trade.  Again,  exporters  must 
remember  that  leathers  are  therefore  ordered  by  the  importer  on  receipt  of 
samples  from  the  exporter,  which  are  matched  by  the  local  Middle  East  importer 
to  ascertain  which  kind  suits  the  requirements  of  his  customers.  The  majority 
of  the  firms  handling  leather  importations  are  general  import  houses,  who  do 
not  understand  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  leather  trade  and  hence  prefer 
to  order  by  sample.  To  facilitate  a  definite  trade  connection,  exporters  should 
be  able  to  ensure  the  importer  at  this  end  of  their  ability  to  make  regular  ship- 
ments so  that  the  importer  can  meet  the  demands  of  his  dealers  without  delays. 
None  of  the  importers  named  were  desirous  of  relationships  with  export  houses; 
they  desire  to  get  right  to  the  leather  tanner.  Above  all,  quotations  should  be 
c.i.f.  port  of  the  importer.  In  order  to  facilitate  leather  export  trade  to  this 
territory,  it  would  probably  be  best  for  prospective  exporters  to  forward  their 
samples  with  c.i.f.  prices  to  this  office.  This  would  economise  the  number  of 
sets  of  samples  sent  forward.  Three  of  the  importers  named  are  in  Singapore, 
and  the  remaining  five  in  Java  (four  in  Batavia  and  only  one  in  Sourabaya). 
After  each  numerical  reference  of  an  importer,  his  port  is  named  in  brackets. 

BELLIES 

Importers  No.  3  (Batavia)  and  No.  8  (Batavia)  are  interested  in  bellies. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  heavy  bellies  in  the  Java  market.  A  piece  should 
weigh  5  pounds  or  under.  Bellies  for  this  market  must  be  firm,  broad  (wide), 
reddish  in  colour  and  light.  Importer  No.  8  fixed  as  an  ideal-size  piece  length 
not  under  150  cm.  and  width  not  under  25  cm.  Quotations  should  if  possible 
be  per  kilo.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sterling  exchange  is  so  easily  obtained  in 
Java,  it  is  well  to  quote  in  sterling. 

BELTING  BUTTS,  CASE  HIDES,  ETC. 

One  high-class  manufacturer  of  leather  goods,  importer  No.  4  (Sourabaya), 
is  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  c.i.f.  quotations  Sourabaya,  with  samples  of 
belting  butts.  He  desires  belting  butts,  thickness  4-6  mm.,  best  quality,  chrome 
and  vegetable  tanned.  This  house  is  at  present  buying  from  Australia  and  is 
paying  around  $1.50  (Canadian)  per  kilo.  Quotations  should  preferably  be  in 
sterling  c.i.f.  Sourabaya.  The  same  importer  has  a  small  demand  for  case  hides 
in  his  manufacture  of  suit  cases.  (Colours  wanted  are  brown  and  chocolate. 
Prices  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Sourabaya,  with  samples.)  He  also  desires  prices 
c.i.f.  Sourabaya  and  samples  of  harness  leather  of  what  is  known  as  "  London  " 
colour. 
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PATENT  LEATHER 

There  is  a  fair  demand  in  Java  for  cheap  patent  leather.  Expensive  quali- 
ties are  not  desired.  According  to  grade,  the  cost  per  foot  should  be  from  20  to 
40  cents  (Canadian).  Higher  priced  qualities  of  patent  leather  are  not  in 
demand.  This  leather  is  used  for  making  the  straps  of  Javanese  sandals. 
Importers  Nos.  3,  6,  and  8  (all  Batavia)  desire  c.i.f.  prices  with  small  samples, 
if  exporters  in  Canada  can  quote  within  the  above  competive  quotations.  The 
bulk  of  this  leather  would  seem  to  be  coming  at  the  present  time  from  Boston, 
U.S.A.  The  demand  is  for  sides,  12  to  15  feet.  These  sides  must  be  packed  in 
rolls  of  half  dozens,  and  must  be  wadded  from  each  other  to  prevent  japan 
sticking,  as  owing  to  climatic  conditions  the  hides  are  likely  to  stick.  The  roll 
of  hides  must  be  wrapped  in  blue  paper.  Each  roll  must  have  a  label  which 
shows  the  sizes  and  number  of  the  hides  it  contains,  so  that  a  seller  does  not 
have  to  undo  same  in  order  to  sell  a  given  square  measurement.  But,  in  order 
that  the  ultimate  purchaser  may  check  the  roll,  each  hide  must  be  stamped  on 
the  reverse  side  with  its  size.  These  rolls  are  then  packed  in  cases  of  5  to  10 
dozen  hides,  care  being  taken  not  to  jam  the  rolls  tightly  in  the  case.  Importers 
interested  in  patent  leather  are  Nos.  3,  5,  6  and  8  (all  Batavia) . 

SOLE  LEATHER 

The  trade  in  sole  leather  is  quite  large  in  the  Middle  East.  For  example, 
into  Java  during  the  year  1923,  598,237  kilos  were  imported.  Of  this  quantity, 
588,850  kilos  originated  in  Australia.  As  undoubtedly  Canadian  sole  leather 
has  to  face  the  competition  of  Australian  sole  leather  in  Hong  Kong,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Canadian  business  may  be  developed  in  Java.  What  is  wanted  is 
the  cheapest  quality.  In  former  years  sole  leather  was  manufactured  chiefly  in 
the  country  itself,  but  to-day  the  native  tanneries  cannot  compete,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  cannot  obtain  a  foreign  market  for  their  croupon 
leather.  In  Australia,  according  to  the  Javanese  official  report,  it  is  different, 
as  the  croupons  are  kept  in  Australia  and  the  refuse  (groins  and  necks)  sold 
to  Java.  Canadian  exporters  would  therefore  have  to  remember  that  groin 
and  neck  pieces  are  wanted.  The  increase  in  the  importations  of  sole  leather 
into  Java  is  very  evident  from  the  figures.  During  the  year  1921,  40  tons  of 
sole  leather  were  imported  into  Sourabaya,  61  tons  in  1922,  and  178  tons  in 
5923.  The  kind  of  Australian  sole  leather  sent  into  Singapore  seems  to  weigh 
around  17  or  18  pounds.  Also  split  side  leather  would  seem  to  have  an  opening, 
as  it  seems  to  be  considered  good  enough  for  Chinese  purposes.  Importers  No. 
1  (Singapore),  No.  2  (Singapore),  and  No.  3  (Batavia)  are  interested  in  this 
sole  leather  business.  Only  the  cheapest  qualities  should  be  offered.  It  has 
been  complained  that  American  sole  leather  is  too  heavy  as  a  rule  for  this 
market. 

UPPERS 

Importers  No.  1  (Singapore),  No.  2  (Singapore),  No.  3  (Batavia),  No.  5 
(Batavia),  No.  7  (Singapore),  and  No.  8  (Batavia)  have  been  interested  in 
the  trade  in  leather  uppers.  Uppers  have  been  coming  into  this  area  from 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Canadian  firms 
can  compete.  One  Singapore  importer  states  that  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices 
would  be  necessary.  As  a  guide,  he  informs  the  writer  that  brown  box  calf  at 
around  25  cents  (Canadian)  per  foot;  black  box  calf  at  around  20  cents  per 
foot;  black  calf  kid  from  22  to  40  cents  per  foot;  and  boarded  calf  kid 
brown,  45  cents  per  foot.  These  quotations  are  all  c.i.f.  Singapore,  and  in 
Canadian  currency.  Importer  No.  3  (Batavia)  states  that  he  desires  black 
calf  leather  uppers  similar  to  English  grade,  4  and  5.  He  is  doing  a  large 
business  in  this  line.  Sampled  and  c.i.f.  prices  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Importer  No.  8  (Batavia)  desires  glace  kid,  light  medium,  size  5  square  feet, 
grade  "  B,"  c.i.f.  price  25  cents  (Canadian)  per  square  foot  being  competitive. 
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ASSISTANCE    THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as 
to  the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners. The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activi- 
ties of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and 
exporters  generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(b)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods., 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as 
to  the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyeis  and  distributors. 

(b)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales 
have  been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers: — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  ship- 
ping and  banking  representatives, 
(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 
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(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They 
will  be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regu- 
lations applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of 
goods,  shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements  and  any  other 
foreign  government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  regis- 
tration. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell 
as  follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will 
be  accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 

REGISTRATION   OF   TRADE   MARKS   AND   FLOUR   BRANDS  IN 

GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  December  31,  1924. — The  German  regulations  governing  the 
registration  of  trade  marks  are  chiefly  of  interest  to  Canadian  flour-milling 
companies,  as  these  regulations  apply  to  the  registration  of  flour  brands. 
Difficulties  have  been  caused  in  the  last  two  years  by  the  failure  of  certain 
Canadian  flour-milling  companies  to  take  the  precaution  of  registering  their 
brands. 

Firms  desirous  of  registering  their  trade  marks  or  brands  may  forward  a 
power  of  attorney  either  to  their  agent  or  representative  in  Germany  or  direct 
to  a  German  patent  attorney.  The  signature  on  the  power  of  attorney  must  be 
duly  certified  by  a  competent  authority  and  it  is  important  that  this  require- 
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ment  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  addition,  there  must  be  furnished  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  the  Canadian  trade  mark  registration  and  twenty  copies  of  an 
electrotype  of  the  trade  mark. 

The  official  fees  for  application  and  registration  of  a  trade  mark  in  Ger- 
many amount  to  a  total  of  35  marks  ($8.33),  comprised  as  follows: — 

Marks. 


Filing  of  application   15 

Class  charge   5 

Registration  fee   15 

Total   35 


In  addition  there  are  the  expenses  for  publication  of  the  application  and 
the  fees  of  the  patent  attorney,  which  together  amount  to  about  another  $20, 
so  that  the  total  probable  cost  of  registering  each  separate  trade  mark  or  brand 
is  between  $27  and  $30,  whether  the  trade  marks  consists  of  a  single  word  or 
words  or  a  picture  or  design.  This  estimate  excludes  the  expenses  of  any  legal 
action  in  case  the  registration  is  opposed  by  another  party. 

Separate  application  must  be  made  for  the  registration  of  each  trade  mark 
or  brand,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  flour-milling  company  desirous  of  registering 
several  brands  the  expenses  are  increased  proportionately.  Application  should 
be  made  through  a  patent  attorney  to  the  Reichspatentamt,  Gitschinerstrasse 
97-103,  Berlin,  S.W.I,  which  is  the  German  Federal  Patent  Office.  The  name 
and  address  of  a  German  patent  attorney  who  has  already  acted  for  flour- 
milling  companies  in  the  registration  of  brands  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  file  No.  26625).  It 
is  also  possible  that  Canadian  firms  could  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  regis- 
tration of  trade  marks  in  Germany  through  a  Canadian  patent  attorney. 

The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  in  Germany  gives  the  proprietor  the  sole 
right  to  put  the  trade  mark  in  question  on  all  packages,  to  place  his  goods  on 
the  market  under  this  trade  mark,  and  to  use  the  trade  mark  on  all  documents. 
The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  is  valid  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  The 
official  fee  for  renewal  is  a  round  charge  of  100  marks  ($23.81). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  essential  particulars  given  in  the 
regulations  governing  the  registration  of  trade  marks;  these  requirements,  how- 
ever, being  attended  to  by  the  patent  attorney  after  the  Canadian  firm  has 
furnished  the  documents  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  report: — 

OFFICIAL  REGULATIONS 

The  proprietor  of  a  trade  mark  may  have  it  registered  in  Germany  on 
forwarding  the  following  documents  to  the  Reichspatentamt,  Berlin: — 

(1)  A  drawing  of  the  trade  mark  in  twelvefold  (one  drawing  must  be  on 
a  half  sheet  of  foolscap  having  a  wide  margin). 

(2)  A  definition  of  the  trade  mark  in  duplicate. 

(3)  Two  models  which  must  accompany  the  drawings. 

An  application  to  register  a  trade  mark  must  have  attached  to  it  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  exhibits  mentioned,  giving  numbers  and  contents.  The  exhibits 
themselves  must  also  be  attached.  The  application  must  state  whether  the 
trade  mark  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  general  trade  mark  or  as  a  specific  trade 
mark.  The  application  should  give  the  Christian  and  surname  of  applicant, 
dwelling  place,  street  and  number,  or  headquarters  of  applicant.  Foreign  firms 
must  state  town,  county  and  country,  and  must  clearly  show  whether  applica- 
tion is  from  a  single  person  or  a  company.  In  the  case  of  a  company  making 
the  application,  a  full  description  of  the  company  must  be  given. 

If  a  representative  should  be  appointed  to  act,  his  or  their  full  names  and 
addresses,  etc.,  must  be  given  and  be  accompanied  by  a  power  of  attorney. 
The  signature  on  the  power  of  attorney  must  be  duly  certified. 
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TARIFF  OF  CHARGES 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  official  charges  made  by  the  German 
Patent  Office  as  given  in  a  decree  of  February  28  last: — 

For  Patents 

Marks. 


1.  Application   15 

2.  (a)  For  first  patent  year   30 

(6)  Eor  second  patent  year   30 

(c)  For  third  patent  year   30 

'  (d)  For  fourth  patent  year   50 

(e)  For  fifth  patent  year   100 

(/)  For  sixth  patent  year   150 

(g)  For  seventh  patent  year   200 

(h)  For  eighth  patent  year   250 

(i)  For  ninth  patent  year   300 

(k)  For  tenth  patent  year   400 

(I)  For  eleventh  patent  year   500 

(m)  For  twelfth  patent  year   600 

(n)  For  thirteenth  patent  year   700 

(o)  For  fourteenth  patent  year   800 

(p)  For  fifteenth  patent  year   1,000 

(q)  For  sixteenth  patent  year   1,300 

(r)  For  seventeenth  patent  year   1,600 

(s)  For  eighteenth  patent  year   2,000 

3.  For  entering  complaint   20 

4.  Application  for  declaration  of  correctness  or  for  withdrawal  or 

grant  of  a  compulsory  license   50 

5.  Notice  of  appeal   150 

For  Samples 

1.  Application  regarding  protection  of  samples   10 

2.  Extension  of  period  of  protection                                          . .  100 

For  Trade  Marks 

1.  Application   15 

2.  Application,  specific  class   5 

3.  Registration   15 

4.  Renewals   100 

5.  Renewal,  specific  class   5 

6.  Application  for  union  or  association  mark   100 

7.  Application  for  union  or  association  mark,  specific  class   15 

8.  Registering  of  union  or  association  mark   100 

9.  Renewal  of  union  or  association  mark   500 

10.  Renewal  of  union  or  association  mark,  specific  class   15 

11.  Entering  complaint   20 

12.  Application  for  cancelling  J   50 

Other  Charges 

1.  Application  for  priority   1 

2.  Government  fee  for  application  for  international  registration 

according  to  the  Madrid  Treaty  of  July  12,  1922   50 

N'ote— 1  mark  —  $0,238. 


REGISTRATION  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  IN  JAPAN 

Assistant  Tkade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  December  5,  1924. — The  attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  is  drawn  to  the  importance  of  registering  their  trade  marks,  labels, 
etc.,  and  of  securing  patents  for  new  industrial  inventions  before  attempting  to 
do  business  in  Japan.  The  time  to  register  a  trade  mark,  or  to  secure  a  patent, 
is  before  creating  a  demand  for  the  article  on  which  the  mark  is  to  be  used, 
and  not  afterwards,  even  though  there  appears  to  be  only  a  remote  possibility 
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of  ever  doing  business.  In  the  absence  of  such  registration  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  any  other  person  from  registering  counterfeit  marks  and  afterwards  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  locally  of  imported  goods  bearing  the  legitimate  marks.  It  is 
well  known  that  certain  classes  of  goods  are  being  sold  which,  although  manu- 
factured locally,  bear  labels  or  marks  indicating  that  they  are  of  foreign 
origin.  The  registration  of  trade  marks  or  patents  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
this  type  of  unfair  competition  and  thus  acts  as  a  measure  of  protection  to 
importers  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is  that  the  registration  of  a  trade  mark  or  the  securing  of  a  patent  is  not  invali- 
dated by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  property  of  the  person  registering  it,  and 
that  priority  of  registration  and  not  priority  of  use  comes  within  the  law.  One 
instance  at  least  is  known  where  a  Japanese  importer  registered  a  trade  mark 
as  his  own  before  the  manufacturer  of  the  commodity  had  attempted  to  do  so, 
with  the  result  that  a  royalty  has  had  to  be  paid  to  the  importer  on  every 
pound  of  this  particular  article  that  is  sold  in  Japan  under  that  particular  trade 
mark. 

This  also  brings  up  the  importance  of  not  entrusting  the  registration  of  a 
trade  mark  to  any  person  unless  recommended  as  reliable,  or  even  to  one's  own 
agents,  who  may  make  themselves  and  not  their  principals  the  owners  of  the 
equity  in  the  mark.  Once  a  reliable  foreign  solicitor  registers  a  trade  mark 
or  obtains  a  patent  in  Japan,  he  looks  after  his  client's  interests  in  that  he 
receives  weekly  the  official  publication  of  the  Patent  Office  and  causes  it  to  be 
examined  for  possible  applications  that  would  be  an  infringement  of  his  client's 
rights.  (Names  of  solicitors  competent  to  act  on  behalf  of  Canadian  firms  are 
on  file  in  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  well  as  in  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Kobe,  Japan,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  place  applications  in  trustworthy  hands.) 

The  registration  of  a  Canadian  trade  mark  in  Japan  also  affords  a  certain 
measure  of  protection  against  infringement  by  Japanese  subjects  in  the  Treaty 
Ports  of  China,  where  the  Japanese  Consular  Courts  have  jurisdiction.  Out- 
side Treaty  Ports,  however,  the  position  is  different,  and  the  fact  that  a  trade 
mark  is  registered  in  Japan  affords  little  or  no  protection  against  Japanese 
imitations. 

PATENTS 

The  law  dealing  with  the  issue  of  patents  provides  that  any  person  who 
has  perfected  a  new  industrial  invention  can  obtain  a  patent  thereof.  In  the 
sense  of  the  law  a  "  new  invention  "  is  one  that  does  not  come  under  any  of  the 
following  headings: — 

(1)  An  invention  that  has  been  publicly  known  or  used  within  the  Japanese  Empire 
before  application  for  a  patent  has  been  made. 

(2)  An  invention  that,  before  application  for  a  patent  has  been  made,  has  been  described 
in  a  publication  circulated  in  the  Empire  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  easily  copied. 

The  Act  further  provides  that: — 

(1)  Articles  of  drink  and  food  or  articles  of  taste  and  stimulants; 

(2)  Medicines  and  methods  of  compounding  them; 

(3)  Substances  to  be  manufactured  by  chemical  processes; 

(4)  Articles  which  are  apprehended  to  be  prejudicial  to  public  order  or  good  morals,  or 

injurious  to  health, — 

are  not  to  be  patented. 

A  patent  right  comes  into  existence  by  registration,  and  may  be  transferred 
with  or  without  restrictions.  The  period  of  duration  is  up  to  fifteen  years  from 
the  date  of  publication  in  the  Patent  Gazette,  which  time  limit  may  be  exceeded 
for  a  further  period  of  from  three  to  ten  years.  When  granted  the  patent  mark 
must  be  affixed  to  all  articles  produced  under  the  patent,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
affixed  to  the  article  itself,  then  it  must  be  attached  to  the  container,  wrapper, 
etc. 
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Fees. — The  annual  fee  charged  by  the  Patent  Office,  which  is  based  on  the 

desired  duration  of  the  patent,  and  in  addition  to  which  must  be  considered 
counsel's  charges,  are  as  follows: — 

A  fee  of  yen  10.00  is  charged  when  application  is  filed. 

First  to  third  year  (payable  in  one  lump  sum  when  patent  has 

been  approved   yen    10.00  yearly 

Fourth  to  fifth  year   "  15.00 

Sixth  to  ninth  year   "  25.00 

Tenth  to  twelfth  year   "  35.00 

Thirteenth  to  fifteenth  year   "  50.00 

When  application  is  made  for  an  extension  over  the  fifteen  year 
period : — 

First  to  third  year   "    100. 00 

Fourth  to  sixth  year   "  150.00 

Seventh  to  tenth  year   "  200.00 

Procedure. — The  applicant  submits  to  his  attorney  (whose  fees  are  addi- 
tional to  those  mentioned  ?bove  and  are  usually  about  150  yen  for  each 
matter)  specifications,  drawings  and  claims,  together  with  a  power  of  attorney 
in  the  form  appended  hereto,  duly  completed  and  endorsed  by  a  Japanese 
consul  in  Canada.  These  are  translated  into  Japanese  and  filed  with  the  Patent 
Office.  An  official  is  directed  to  examine  the  application,  and  if  it  passes  the 
examination  a  notice  is  published  in  the  Patent  Gazette.  If  rejected,  the  appli- 
cant's attorney  is  given  a  certain  period  (which  varies,  but  is  ample  to  allow 
communication  with  foreign  clients)  to  present  a  written  opinion.  Any  person 
may,  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  application,  file  with  the  Patent 
Office  an  objection  to  the  granting  of  a  patent,  a  duplicate  of  which  is  forwarded 
to  the  applicant's  attorney.  If  no  objection  is  filed,  the  examiner,  after  a  period 
of  two  months,  renders  a  decision,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  his  reasons 
for  the  stated  conclusion.  In  the  event  of  a  decision  being  given  against  the 
applicant  he  may  proceed  to  trial,  which  is  a  lengthy  and  expensive  proceed- 
ing and  not  usually  warranted  by  the  results  obtained.  However,  when  the 
decision  is  favourable  the  Patent  Office  issues  a  certificate,  although  consider- 
able delay  usually  occurs  between  the  granting  of  the  patent  and  the  receipt  of 
the  certificate. 

TRADE  MARKS 

According  to  the  Japanese  Trade  Mark  Law  all  persons  who  desire  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  mark  in  order  to  distinguish  their  merchandise  as  being 
produced,  manufactured,  dealt  with  or  sold  by  them  in  connection  with  their 
business  may  have  such  a  mark  registered,  provided  it  is  not  identical  with  or 
similar  to  the  Imperial  chrysanthemum  crest,  the  national  flag,  foreign  flags, 
Red  Cross  badge,  the  name  or  trade  mark  of  any  other  person.  In  order  to  be 
registerable  a  trade  mark  must  consist  of  written  characters,  devices,  signs  or 
a  combination  thereof,  and  must  be  special  and  distinctive,  and  it  is  permis- 
sible to  limit  the  colour  or  colours  which  may  be  applied  thereto.  The  period 
of  duration  of  a  trade  mark  is  twenty  years,  and  comes  into  existence  by  regis- 
tration. 

In  Japan  a  trade  mark  right  can  be  transferred  only  with  the  business  to 
which  it  refers.  The  owner  of  a  trade  mark  registered  under  several  different 
classes  may  transfer  to  another  person  his  right  to  the  use  of  the  mark  on  any 
specified  merchandise  upon  his  having  disposed  of  his  interest  in  that  particular 
line.  When  a  trade  mark  is  jointly  owned,  none  of  the  joint  owners  may  transfer 
his  share  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

A  trade  mark  right  is  terminated  on  the  abandonment  of  the  business  by 
the  person  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  device,  and,  in  the  case  of  one  that  has 
been  registered  as  a  foreign  registered  trade  mark,  when  the  right  in  the  home 
country  has  terminated. 
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Registration. — In  order  to  expedite  the  registration  of  trade  marks  and  to 
carry  out  the  conditions  of  the  law  applicants  should  send  to  their  solicitor,  or, 
if  so  desired,  to  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner,  a  power  of 
attorney  (in  the  form  appended  hereto)  duly  signed  and  endorsed  by  a  Japanese 
consul  in  Canada,  a  complete  description,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  speci- 
mens, of  the  trade  mark;  name  of  the  product  to  which  the  mark  or  label  is 
to  apply,  owner's  address  and  nationality.  Application  will  then  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  class  of  goods  for  which  the  trade  mark  is  to  be  used.  As 
there  are  some  seventy  different  classes,  and  no  such  thing  as  a  blanket  regis- 
tration, the  applicant  for  registration  of  a  trade  mark  must  designate  the  mer- 
chandise on  which  the  trade  mark  is  to  be  used,  according  to  the  classification 
fixed  by  ordinance.  If  the  same  mark  covers  coffee,  ham,  butter,  and  vege- 
tables, separate  applications  must  be  filed  under  these  classes  in  order  to  have 
adequate  protection,  and  each  application  for  every  purpose  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  matter.  If  the  application  is  passed  by  the  examiner,  it  is  published 
in  the  Trade  Mark  Gazette,  and  if  no  objections  are  filed  within  two  months  it 
is  approved.  With  the  application  is  submitted  five  specimens  of  the  mark,  and 
upon  its  being  approved  a  block  must  be  filed,  made  up  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  covering  blocks.  As  it  is  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  have 
these  made  in  Japan,  the  matter  should  be  entrusted  to  the  applicant's  solicitor. 

Fees. — With  the  application  a  fee  of  7  yen  is  paid,  and  an  additional  30 
yen  when  the  application  is  approved,  which  covers  the  necessary  fees  for  the 
whole  life  of  the  registration,  viz.,  twenty  years.  Solicitors'  fees  in  connection 
with  trade  marks  usually  amount  to  about  65  yen  for  each  registration.  As 
trade  mark  certificates  are  not  granted  under  the  existing  law,  the  receipt  for 
the  30  yen  is  the  only  evidence  of  registration. 

In  both  patent  and  trade  mark  matters,  fees  if  once  paid  cannot  be 
recovered. 

POWER  OF  ATTORNEY 

I    of    hereby 

constitute  and  appoint    of   

Japan,  to  be  my  attorney,  in  respect  of  applying  for   

and,  if  necessary,  of  applying  for  re-examdnation  and  trial,  and  generally  of  doing  all  other  acts  necessary 
and  proper  in  the  premises  under  the  Japanese  law,  before  and  after  registration. 


Dated  . . 
Witness : 


CERTIFICATE  OF  NATIONALITY  (COMPANY) 

I  hereby  certify  that   is  a  corporation  duly 

registered  und'er  the  laws  of    and  that   

is  authorized  to  sign  documents  on  behalf  of  the  said  company. 

Notary  Public 

Dated   

CERTIFICATE  OF  NATIONALITY  (INDIVIDUAL) 

I  hereby  certify  thivt   is  a  citizen  of   i  

and  is   

Notary  Public 

Dated   


KENYA  WHEAT  INDUSTRY 

H.M.  Trade  Commissioner  in  East  Africa  states  that  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  breeding  of  rust-resistant  wheats  in  Kenya,  and  production 
is  increasing.  A  large  modern  mill  is  under  construction  at  Nairobi,  and  with 
the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  the  disposal  of  offal  the  local  market 
affords  ample  scope  for  an  increasing  industry. 
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DOCUMENTATION  OF  SHIPMENTS  TO  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  January  16,  1925. —  (1)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  Mexican 
Consulates  in  Canada  have  been  closed,  the  usual  method  of  documentation 
in  connection  with  shipments  to  Mexico  can  no  longer  be  followed. 

(2)  The  usual  procedure  is  detailed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Invoice  Require- 
merits  and  Consular  Regulations  of  Mexico,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.   The  following  changes  are,  however,  now  rendered  necessary: — 

SHIPMENT  BY  ALL-RAIL  ROUTE 

(3)  It  has  hitherto  been  customary  for  commercial  invoices,  packing  lists, 
and  railway  bills  of  lading  to  be  submitted  to  the  nearest  Mexican  Consul,  who 
certifies  one  copy  of  the  invoice  and  returns  the  documents  to  the  shipper.  These 
documents  have  then  been  mailed  to  a  forwarding  agent  on  the  international 
border  (either  direct  or  through  the  consignee),  who  attended  to  the  preparation 
of  consular  documents. 

(4)  In  the  absence  of  Mexican  Consular  officials  in  Canada,  invoices  must 
be  certified  by  the  Consuls  of  any  friendly  power,  or  in  default  of  same  by  the 
local  authorities.  If  the  services  of  foreign  Consuls  are  unobtainable,  the  local 
authority  referred  to  may  be  either  the  mayor  of  a  city,  a  magistrate,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  or  a  commissioner  of  oaths.  Only  one  certified  copy  is  required, 
and  it  should  be  prepared  on  the  ordinary  invoice  form  of  the  shipper. 

(5)  After  being  certified,  the  invoice  must  be  mailed  as  usual  to  either  the 
forwarding  agent  or  the  consignee  as  may  be  arranged,  no  further  action  being 
necessary. 

SHIPMENT  BY  SEA  ROUTE 

(6)  The  usual  routine  has  been  for  commercial  invoices  to  be  vised  by  the 
Mexican  Consul  at  the  point  of  origin,  and  mailed  to  the  forwarding  agent  at  the 
port  of  exit,  who  prepares  consular  invoices  and  arranges  for  their  certification. 
In  the  absence  of  Mexican  Consuls  in  Canada,  the  shipper  is  now  made  respon- 
sible for  the  preparation  and  despatch  of  both  commercial  and  consular 
invoices,  and  the  following  is  the  routine  to  be  adopted: — 

(a)  Make  out  commercial  invoice  in  the  same  manner  as  laid  down  above, 
and  obtain  certification  of  the  Consul  of  a  friendly  power  or  the  local  authori- 
ties. 

(b)  Obtain  consular  invoice  forms  in  accordance  with  the  sample  given  in 
a  Appendix  B  "  of  Invoice  Requirements  and  Consular  Regulations  of  Mexico; 
if  these  cannot  be  purchased  or  otherwise  procured,  they  may  be  typed  or 
written. 

(c)  Make  out  three  copies  of  each  consular  invoice  on  these  forms.  It  is 
necessary  to  state  the  number  of  the  item  in  the  Mexican  Customs  Tariff  cor- 
responding to  the  goods  themselves,  and  if  this  information  is  not  otherwise 
obtainable,  it  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa.  Each  copy  of  the  consular  invoice  must  bear  the  official  certifi- 
cation of  the  shipper,  in  the  following  form: — 

I  (we)  declare  that  the  value  assigned  to  the  above  merchandise  is  correct. 

(Signature  and  date.) 

and  no  other  certificate  is  necessary.  If  it  is  not  practicable  to  make  out 
invoices  in  Spanish,  either  English  or  French  may  be  used. 
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(d)  Forward  the  first  copy  of  the  consular  invoice,  by  registered  mail,  to 
the  following  address: — 

Senor  Administrador  de  la  Aduana, 
(Name  of  Port  and  State), 
Mexico. 

The  "  Name  of  Port  and  State  "  is  the  seaport  at  which  the  goods  arrive  in 
Mexico,  and  this  name  is  always  provided  by  the  consignee. 

(e)  Forward  the  second  copy  of  the  consular  invoice,  by  registered  mail, 
to  the  following  address: — 

Auditor  Regional  del  Departmento  de  Contraloria, 
(Name  of  City  and  State), 
Mexico. 

As  the  office  of  the  District  Auditor  {Auditor  Regional)  is  not  necessarily 
situated  in  the  port  at  which  the  goods  are  received,  a  table  of  the  addresses 
corresponding  to  the  principal  ports  in  Mexico  has  been  forwarded  to  and  is 
available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No. 
25021-A). 

(/)  Attach  the  following  documents  firmly  together: — 

Certified  commercial  invoice.    (See  paragraph  6-a.) 
Third  copy  of  consular  invoice.    (See  paragraph  6-c.) 

Two  post  office  receipts  for  registered  envelopes.    (See  paragraphs  6-d  and  6-e.) 
and  mail  to  the  consignee.    (This  regulation  is  important,  and  must  under  no 
circumstances  be  omitted.) 

(7)  This  completes  the  necessary  routine  so  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned. 

SHIPMENT  BY  PARCEL  POST 

(8)  The  present  practice  is  to  forward  the  original  invoice  to  the  con- 
signee, without  consular  certification  of  any  kind.  No  change  is  necessary  in 
this  case,  and  shipments  by  parcel  post  can  be  made  with  the  same  freedom  as 
heretofore. 

BEST  TYPES  OF  SHIPPING  CONTAINERS 

A  study  of  various  types  of  shipping  containers  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  Freight  Container  Bureau  of  the  American  Railway  Association. 
Believing  that  part  of  the  huge  annual  total  of  claims  for  damage  to  merchan- 
dise in  transit  was  due  to  poor  packing,  the  bureau  conducted  a  series  of  obser- 
vations of  the  failures  of  shipping  containers  in  transit  and  compiled  figures 
indicating  that  during  one  year  the  cost  to  the  railways  of  insufficient  packing 
containers  was  $11,500,000. 

The  study  took  the  form  of  an  observation  of  containers  in  the  re-cooperage 
shops  of  the  railroads  where  broken  boxes  are  repaired  so  that  they  may  con- 
tinue their  journey.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  failure  was  found  to  arise 
from  the  fact  that  shippers  frequently  fail  to  close  containers  properly.  Insuffi- 
cient glueing  on  the  part  of  fibreboard  containers  and  inadequate  nailing  of 
wooden  boxes  were  frequent  causes  of  damage.  The  shippers  have  been  urged 
to  use  cement-coated  nails,  and  their  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
often  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  nails  results  in  a  100  per  cent 
increase  of  strength  in  the  container.  To  obtain  proper  nailing,  shippers  have 
been  urged  to  follow  a  nailing  schedule  which  is  used  by  members  of  the  Eastern 
Canada  Box  Manufacturers'  Association,  405  Crown  Office  Building,  Toronto. 

Close  observation  indicates  clearly  the  advisability  of  box  strapping.  Such 
practice  permits  substantial  increase  in  strength  to  be  made  many  times,  even 
with  the  use  of  lighter  material  in  the  box. 
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The  figures  showing  the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  various  types  of 
containers  indicate  that  merchandise  shipped  in  wooden  boxes  has  60  per  cent 
to  70  per  cent  better  chances  of  escaping  damage  than  merchandise  shipped  in 
other  types  of  containers.  For  fibreboard  boxes,  one  in  every  45  in  transit  failed 
to  such  an  extent  that  repairs  were  necessary  to  allow  its  journey  to  be  continued. 
The  same  figures  for  wooden  boxes  show  that  one  box  in  78  needed  the  services 
of  the  re-cooperage  shop. 

Commenting  on  the  finding  of  the  investigation,  the  report  of  the  chief 
engineer  was  as  follows:  "I  have  heard  from  numerous  railroad  officials  the 
complaint  that  the  paper-fibre  containers  were  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
their  trouble  in  regard  to  damaged  and  re-coopered  packages.  This  report  con- 
firms those  opinions,  but  shows  in  clear  and  definite  figures  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  containers  in  transit  are  of  the  paper-fibre  variety  and  that  of  all 
containers  being  re-coopered  nearly  50  per  cent  are  this  kind  of  container." 

In  compiling  the  data  from  which  the  reports  were  made  the  entire  volume 
of  freight  passing  through  sixteen  large  representative  terminals  and  transfer 
stations  on  seven  large  railways,  covering  substantially  the  entire  country,  was 
studied  for  two  months  in  the  fall  of  1922.  The  test  was  repeated  for  checking 
purposes  over  a  corresponding  period  during  April  and  May  of  1923.  The 
report  is  printed  in  a  document  entitled  "  Freight  Container  Bureau,  Report 
No.  2,  American  Railway  Association,  30  Vesey  Street,  New  York,  N.Y." 

UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  RULINGS  ON  FERRO  SILICON  AND 
CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1001 
(April  7,  1923,  page  577)  concerning  the  imposition  of  dumping  duty  on  ferro 
silicon  imported  from  Ontario  into  the  United  States,  Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney, 
Representative  at  Washington  of  the  Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada, 
advises  that  this  dumping  duty  has  been  revoked  under  a  new  treasury  deci- 
sion. It  is  explained  that  this  has  been  done  upon  reconsideration  of  the 
matter,  and  upon  certain  further  evidence  having  been  presented. 

Advice  has  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Mahoney  to  the  effect  that  con- 
crete building  blocks,  imported  from  Canada  into  the  United  States,  are  regarded 
by  the  authorities  as  being  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  214  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  articles  composed 
or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral  substances  not  specially  provided  for. 
A  question  had  arisen  as  to  whether  these  building  blocks  should  be  regarded 
as  building  brick,  in  which  case  the  rate  of  duty  would  be  22^  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  This  is  the  Canadian  rate  on  building  brick  and  has  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States  as  a  countervailing  duty,  provided  for  in  paragraph  1536 
of  the  tariff. 

DIRECT  EXCHANGE  OF  PARCEL  POST  WITH  HOLLAND 

A  direct  exchange  of  parcel  post,  both  insured  and  uninsured,  by  post  has 
been  arranged  between  Canada  and  Holland.  This  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
parcel  post  route  via  England.  The  first  direct  despatch  will  be  forwarded  by 
the  m.  Welland  County,  sailing  from  St.  John  on  February  7.  The  rates  of 
postage  on  parcels  posted  in  Canada  for  transmission  by  this  direct  route  will 
be  as  follows: — 

1  pound   $0.24         5  pounds  $0.76  9  pounds  $1.20 

2  pounds   0.35         6  pounds    0.87         10  pounds   1.31 

3  pounds   0.46         7  pounds    0.98         11  pounds   1.42 

4  pounds   0.65         8  pounds   1.09 

While  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  by  the  direct  service  are 
lower  than  for  the  service  via  England,  the  frequency  of  the  direct  sendee  is 
less  and  the  choice  of  the  route  should  be  left  to  the  sender. 
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RATES  ON  PARCELS  SENT  VIA  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  NEW  ZEALAND 

AND  AUSTRALIA 

The  rates  of  postage  applicable  to  parcels  accepted  for  transmission  via 
San  Francisco  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  have  been  increased  and  until 
further  notice  will  be  as  follows: — 

New  Zealand — 

1  pound   $0.22  5  pounds   $1.10  9  pounds  $1.98 

2  pounds....    0.44  6  pounds....  1.32  10  pounds....  2.20 

3  pounds           0.66  7  pounds  ....  1.54  11  pounds  ....  2.42 

4  pounds           0.88  8  pounds   1.76 

Australia 

1  pound    $0.28  5  pounds  $1.16  9  pounds  $2.04 

2  pounds....  0.50  6  pounds....    1.38  10  pounds  ... .  2.26 

3  pounds....  0.72  7  pounds....    1.60  11  pounds....  2.48 

4  pounds   0.94  8  pounds  ....  1.82 

The  route  via  San  Francisco  is  in  addition  to  the  direct  route  via  Van- 
couver— choice  of  route  being  optional  to  the  sender. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg., 
Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom.,, 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK'S  FUTURE 

The  progress  of  the  newest  textile  industry — artificial  silk — has  been 
remarkable,  but  the  really  sensational  developments  undoubtedly  lie  in  the 
future — perhaps  in  the  immediate  future — says  the  Manchester  Guardian  Com- 
mercial. The  manufacture  of  artificial  silk  is  now  so  remunerative  an  enter- 
prise in  several  branches  that  vast  sums  of  money  are  available  for  research, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  quick  progress  will  be  made  with  cheapening 
the  cost  of  production,  increasing  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fibre,  especially 
when  wet,  overcoming  some  of  the  difficulties  of  combining  it  with  other  tex- 
tiles, and  also  reducing  the  lamentable  tendency  of  the  fabric  to  retain  creases. 
Although  the  mass  production  of  artificial  silk  is  now  turning  more  and  more 
to  the  viscose  process  there  is  already  an  invigorating  competition  from  other 
processes.  So  far  the  synthetic  fibre  is  only  an  interesting  and  valuable  supple- 
ment to  the  natural  fibres.   It  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  replaces  them. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JANUARY  26,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  26,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  19,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
January  19,      January  26, 


Parity 

1925 

1925 

£           1  00  $4.86 

$4.7957 

$4.7943 

 Fr.           1.  .193 

.0543 

.0539 

Lire            1  .193 

.0416 

.0413 

TT„l]ar,  J 

"Florin                 1  402 

.4052 

.4037 

Fr            1  .193 

.0505 

.0513 

Pes            1  .193 

.1425 

.1426 

Van                       1                               1  08 

.0489 

.0490 

Fr            1  .193 

.1934 

.1932 

1  238 

.0181 

.2381 

Dr             1.  .193 

.0176 

Tfr                    1  9fi8 

.1533 

.1534 

Kr            1  268 

.2707 

.2697 

Kr            1  263 

.1788 

.1786 

Von                    1  4QO 

.3906 

.3852 

 R.           1.  2s. 

.3614 

.3601 

1.0040 

1.0005 

  $            1.  .498 

.4919 

.4906 

 Pes.            1.  .424 

.4028 

.4027 

 Mil.            1.  .324 

.1179 

.1176 

 Lei           1.  .193 

  £           1.  4.86 

4.8032 

4.8147 

  $           1.  1-1 

  $           1.  1. 

  $           1.  1. 

  $           1.  1. 

  $           1.  1. 

.9777—1.0128 

.9804—1. 

St.  Kitts  

  $           1.  1. 

  $           1.  1. 

 $           1.  1. 

 *           1.  1- 

Shanghai,  China..  .. 

 Tael            1.  .708 

.7756 

.7691 

Batavia,  Java  ..  .. 

.    ..  Guilder           1  .402 

.4066 

.4052 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  ..$            1.  .567 

.5685 

.5627 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

i 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

76.  Flour. — An  agent  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  flour  milling  com- 
panies for  Poland. 

77.  Flour  Samples. — An  old-established  import  house  in  Singapore,  with  wide  connec- 
tions, desires  samples  of  Canadian  flour  with  a  view  to  importing  direct  from  Vancouver. 
Samples  are  desired  of  flour  that  the  millers  consider  will  keep  for  at  least  six  months  in 
the  tropics. 

78.  Dried  Fish.— A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  fish. 

79.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish. 

80.  Codfish  in  Boxes. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  desire 
to  be  placed  m  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  codfish  in  boxes. 
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81.  Condensed  Milk. — An  agent  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  wishes  to  represent  direct  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  condensed  milk  for  Poland. 

82.  Potatoes. — A  London  company  of  potato  importers  and  merchants  are  interested 
in  the  importation  of  suitable  Canadian  potatoes  either  on  consignment  or  actual  purchase, 
and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  offers  from  experienced  exporters. 

83.  Apple  Juice —An  old-established  import  house  in  Singapore  desire  samples  and 
c.i.f.  prices  of  apple  juice  (non-alcoholic). 

84.  Food  Products. — New  York  firm  desire  to  make  connection  with  a  Canadian  firm 
for  the  importation  of  any  article  in  the  food  product  line  on  an  agency  basis. 

Miscellaneous 

85.  Acetic  Acid. — An  established  Manchester  firm  are  willing  to  act  as  agent  for  or 
buy  outright  from  a  Canadian  manufacturer  not  already  represented  in  this  market.  Will 
handle  Glacial  99/100  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  edible  and  technical,  as  well  as  lower 
strengths.    Invite  c.i.f.  quotations. 

86.  Heavy  Fuel  Oil  Engines. — Canadian  exporters  in  a  position  to  ship  engines  of 
this  type  to  Great  Britain  are  requested  to  advise  this  department  (quoting  file  22286). 

87.  Agricultural  Machinery,  etc. — An  old-established  firm  in  Haarlem  are  interested 
in  agricultural  machinery,  dairy  and  general  machinery,  both  as  buyers  and  agents. 

88.  Agricultural  Machinery,  etc. — A  Dutch  concern  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  and  accessories  with  a  view  to  representation  in 
the  Netherlands. 

89.  Cobalt  and  Nickel,  Oxides  and  Ores. — A  leading  importer  in  Hamburg,  Germany, 
of  ores  and  metals  desires  to  receive  offers,  samples  and  analyses  from  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  export  cobalt,  nickel,  oxides  and  ores;   also  cobalt-nickel-matte. 

90.  Gold  Placer  Mining  Washers. — The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Singapore 
has  received  a  request  for  particulars  and  c.i.f.  prices  for  washing  apparatus  for  primitive 
gold  placer  mining  in  Sumatra.  The  gold  is  found  in  a  very  pure  standard,  therefore  wash- 
ing apparatus  must  be  adapted  so  that  the  gold  will  not  be  crushed  to  powder  and  dis- 
appear in  the  washing  pans. 

91.  Winter  Sport  Equipment. — An  important  London  departmental  store  which 
specializes  in  winter  sports  equipment  is  open  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  with  a  view  to  possible  purchase  for  next  season.  Articles  in  which 
interest  is  particularly  indicated  are:  snowshoes;  tubular  skates  for  racing  and  for  ice  hockey 
and  the  special  boots  for  such  skates;  ice  hockey  sticks;   and  coat  sweaters. 

92.  Leather. — Large  American-Brazilian  firm  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  wish  to 
import  Canadian  leather,  chiefly  box  and  willow  calf  measuring  8  to  10  feet;  black  and  tan 
glace  kid,  5  to  5|  feet;  box  and  willow  sides,  8  to  10  feet.  Samples  and  quotations  desired 
immediately. 

93.  Lumber. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Argentina  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  lumber. 

94.  Hardwood  Castor  Bowls. — An  English  manufacturer  desires  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian sources  for  hardwood  castor  bowls  (rollers  or  wheels)  suitable  for  table,  chair,  and 
bedstead  castors.  ,  The  metal  fittings  to  complete  the  castor  are  not  required,  only  the 
hardwood  bowls.    A  rough  drawing  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

95.  Boxboards. — A  Nottingham  box  manufacturer  invites  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations 
from  Canadian  mills  on  all  classes  of  boxboards. 

96.  Pasting  Middle. — An  established  Nottingham  pasteboard  manufacturer  invites  c.i.f. 
quotations  from  Canadian  mills.  A  sample  is  on  file  for  the  inspection  of  interested  Cana- 
dian firms. 

97.  Super-calendered  White  Printings. — An  established  paper  merchant  and  paste- 
board manufacturer  in  Nottingham  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian 
mills. 

98.  Tiles. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Argentina  wishes  to  receive  samples  and  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires  quotations  on  thin  white  glazed  tiles,  6  inches  by  6  inches  by  \  inch,  for 
kitchen  and  bathroom  walls. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Feb.  5;   Cornish  Point.  Feb.  26— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  Feb.  6;  Montclare,  Feb.  13;  Montrose,  Feb.  20;  Mont- 
calm, Feb.  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Hunter,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator, 
Feb.  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Brecon,  Feb.  10;  Bosworth,  Feb.  21;  Brandon,  March  3— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Ariano,  Feb.  5;  Cornish  Point,  Feb.  26 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
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To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  19. 

To  Glasgow.— Concordia,  Feb.  8;  Brecon,  Feb.  10;  Kastalia,  Feb.  24— all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Manchester— Manchester  Corporation,  Feb.  14;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  28— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  13. 
To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  Feb.  5;  Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator, 
Feb.  25— all  C.G.M.M.;    Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  19. 

To  Rotterdam. — Welland  County,  Feb.  7;  Essex  County,  Feb.  28 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Lisgar  County,  Feb.  15;  Porsanger,  Feb.  25 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bothwell,  Feb.  10;  Bosworth,  Feb.  21;  Brandon,  March  3--all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Welland  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Feb.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Feb.  7;  Berwyn,  Feb.  21 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havana  (Cuba).— A  steamer,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  14;  a  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co., 
Feb.  15. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American,  Feb.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Otaki,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Carmania,  Cunard  Line,  March  2. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Feb.  2;    Antonia,  Feb.  23 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Feb.  2;   Manchester  Merchant,  Feb.  6;  Man- 
chester Corporation,  Feb.  16 — all  Furness,  Withy. 
To  London. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  7. 

To  Liverpool.— Digby,  Feb.  7;  Valemore,  Feb.  13;  Sachem,  Feb.  20;  Rexmore,  Feb. 
22— all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  7. 
To  Glasgow. — Hoosac,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  Feb.  13;  Teviot,  Feb.  27 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  Feb.  6; 
Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
C.G.M.M..  Feb.  14. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  Feb.  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld—  Digby,  Feb.  7;  Sachem,  Feb.  20— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Spinner,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia, 
Feb.  6;  Empress  of  Canada,  Feb.  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line, 
Feb.  21. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Pioneer,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  5. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Aorangi,  Canadian- Aus.  R.M.L.,  Feb.  6. 
To  Manchester— London  Corporation,  Feb.  9;  London  Trade,  Feb.  14— both  Furness 
(Pacific). 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Maryland,  Feb.  5;  Oklahoma,  March  1;  Missis- 
sippi, March  5 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  10. 
To  London.— Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;    Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24— both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 
To  Liverpool  and  Southampton. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Feb.  10. 
To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  10. 
To  Hamburg.— Dinteldyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Feb.  24. 

To  Rotterdam— Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;   Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24— both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 
To  Antwerp.— Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;   Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24— both  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Cana- 
dian Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  Jan.  31. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
i  Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters — P.O,  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Irish  Free  State 

A.  F.  Mac^achern,  Acting  Trade  Comm' 

Dawson  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Addi  ,  Cana- 
dian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O-  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union    Buildings,    Customs    street,  Auckland. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  3.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  Cable  Address,  Sleighing, 
London,. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPFCIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Porta. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa-.  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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CEMENT  MANUFACTURE  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  6?  1925. — Large  expansion  has  taken  place  in  the 
cement  industry  in  Australia  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  output 
is  now  approximately  6,000,000  casks  of  six  to  the  ton. 

There  are  now  eleven  companies  in  existence,  of  which  several  are  increas- 
ing the  capacity  of  their  plants  with  a  view  to  reducing  costs  by  mass  produc- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  experience  in  other  countries.  One  of  the  largest 
companies,  now  producing  about  720,000  casks  annually,  has  entered  into  con- 
tracts for  the  supply  of  machinery  to  make  an  additional  360,000  casks,  giving 
a  total  annual  capacity  of  1,080,000  casks.  This  new  factory  is  being  laid  out 
on  a  four-unit  basis,  each  unit  having  a  capacity  of  360,000  casks,  provision 
being  made  for  the  rapid  installation  of  additional  units  as  they  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time. 

Despite  the  large  local  production  and  heavy  customs  duty,  imports  during 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1923,  amounted  to  889,398  cwt.,  or  nearlv  double  those 
of  the  previous  year.  Owing  to  a  duty  of  Is.  per  cwt.  paid  on  British  cement 
as  against  Is.  6d.  on  imports  from  other  sources,  that  product  accounted  for 
738,476  cwt.  of  the  imports  in  1923.  Norway  supplied  109,981;  Denmark, 
38,344;  and  the  United  States,  1,758  cwt. 

It  is  considered  that  if  the  full  production  of  cement  in  Australia,  which  it 
is  claimed  will  shortly  be  equal  to  the  demand,  is  to  be  absorbed  consumption 
will  have  to  increase  largely  in  the  near  future  or  heavy  losses  will  be  incurred 
in  the  industry.  /-<r  y 
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AUSTRALIAN  SUGAR  EMBARGO  AND  FIXED  PRICES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  6,  1925.— The  long-awaited  declaration  of  the  policy 
of  the  Australian  Government  respecting  the  sugar  industry  was  made  on 
December  24  and  affords  little  relief  to  the  householder  or  manufacturer  of 
products,  other  than  fruit,  for  home  consumption.  . 

It  has  been  decided  to  continue  the  present  embargo  against  importations 
(imposed  as  a  protective  measure  in  war  years)  for  a  further  period  of  three 
years  from  August  31,  1925,  subject  to  the  sugar  industry  undertaking  to  comply 
with  the  following  conditions: — 

Sugar  to  be  made  available  at  prices  which  will  give  the  following  results 
in  the  main  distributing  centres  of  each  state: — 

a.  refined  sugar 

(1)  Retail  price,  4^d.  per  pound,  or  £42  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Same  as 
at  present. 

(2)  Retailers  and  Housewives'  Associations'  price  for  not  less  than  i-ton 
lots,  for  net  cash,  4d.  per  pound,  or  £37  6s.  8d.  per  ton.  A  reduction  of  4s.  8d. 
per  ton  on  present  prices. 

(3)  Net  wholesale  and  manufacturing  price  for  products  other  than  fruit 
for  home  consumption,  for  net  cash,  £36  lis.  9d.  per  ton.  This  represents  a 
reduction  of  8s.  3d.  per  ton  for  manufacturers  of  beer,  biscuits,  cakes,  confec- 
tionery, cordials,  condiments,  jelly  crystals,  tanners,  druggists,  etc. 

(4)  Manufacturing  price  for  processing  fruit  products  for  home  consump- 
tion, for  net  cash,  3^d.  per  pound,  or  £30  6s.  8d.  per  ton.  A  reduction  of  £5  6s.  4d. 
per  ton  on  present  prices. 

B.    WHITE  SUGAR   (EQUAL  TO  JAVA  WHITES) 

(1)  Retail  price,  4d.  per  pound,  or  £37  6s.  8d.  per  ton. 

(2)  Retailers'  and  Housewives'  Associations'  price  for  net  less  than  J-ton 
lots,  for  net  cash,  for  definite  orders  at  reasonable  notice,  about  3id.  per  pound, 
or  £33  3s.  9d.  per  ton. 

(3)  Wholesale  and  manufacturing  price  for  home  consumption,  for  definite 
orders  at  reasonable  notice,  for  net  cash,  £32  10s.  6d.  per  ton. 

C.    STOCK  REBATE — FRUIT  PRODUCTS 

Manufacturers  of  fruit  products  to  be  granted  a  rebate  on  the  sugar  con- 
tents of  their  stocks  helcj  when  the  price  of  sugar  is  reduced  to  them  to  £30  6s.  8d. 
provided  satisfactory  proof  is  given  that  the  selling  prices  have  been  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  It  is  considered  that  this  will  enable  full  quantities  of 
fruit  to  be  processed  this  season,  and  the  rebate  to  be  passed  on  to  the  public. 

D.    EXPORT  PRICE 

Sugar  for  all  exported  manufactures  to  be  supplied  at  the  Australian  in 
bond  equivalent,  of  the  world's  parity,  calculated  and  determined  in  Melbourne 
by  an  export  sugar  committee  composed  of  (a)  one  representative  of  Common- 
wealth Government;  (6)  one  representative  of  sugar  industry;  (c)  one  repre- 
sentative of  manufacturing  exporters.  The  export  price  will  vary  as  world's 
parity  moves  up  or  down. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  sugar  industry  is  to  be  responsible  for  any  loss 
arising  from  surplus  sugar  exports.  This  season's  surplus  is  estimated  at  from 
80,000  to  90,000  tons  which  has  to  be  sold  in  oversea  markets,  and  as  it  is  all 
produced  by  white  labour  at  high  wages  much  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
will  be  received. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  HARVEST,  1924-25 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  6,  1925. — Harvesting  is  now  in  full  swing  all  over 
Australia  and  the  yields  are  reported  to  be  good  everywhere,  except  in  some 
newly  settled  districts  where  the  land  is  not  yet  in  first-class  producing  order. 

The  total  Australian  yield  for  the  season  is  authoritatively  estimated  at 
150,000,000  bushels,  of  which  approximately  100,000,000  bushels  will  be  avail- 
able for  export.  This  yield  is  25,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  the  previous 
season,  and  the  largest  since  1915-16,  when  179,000,000  bushels  were  produced. 

Voluntary  wheat  pools  have  been  formed  in  the  states  of  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Western  Australia,  but  not  in  South  Australia.  The  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  are  marketing  their  wheat  through  these  pools. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  wheat  market  is  very  firm,  the  present  price 
being  6s.  9d.  f.o.b.  main  Australian  ports,  and  the  prospect  of  higher  prices  in 
the  near  future  is  influencing  large  stocks  to  be  withheld  from  sale.  The  prin- 
cipal demand  is  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent,  with  small  inquiry 
from  South  Africa  or  elsewhere.  If  present  prices  are  maintained  throughout 
the  season,  the  total  value  of  the  harvest  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£51,000,000. 

WALLPAPER  MARKET  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  December  19,  1924. — A  report  on  the  demand  for  wallpaper  in 
New  Zealand  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  959  (June 
17,  1922),  outlining  the  excellent  per  capita  market  in  this  Dominion.  The 
total  importations  in  1921  amounted  to  £115,162,  whereas  in  1922  the  value  of 
imports  had  decreased  to  £62,636.  The  calendar  year  1923  saw  an  increase  to 
£88,808,  and  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  year  paperhangings 
to  the  value  of  £80,791  were  imported.  In  1921  Canada  supplied  more  wall- 
paper than  any  other  country,  her  share  of  the  imports  being  approximately  48 
per  cent,  while  in  1922  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent.,  and  a  further 
reduction  in  1923  to  about  21  per  cent  was  noted.  During  the  first  eight  months 
of  1924  Canada  had  supplied  17-5  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  England  has 
been  supplying  larger  proportions  every  year,  her  share  increasing  from  40-5 
per  cent  in  1921  to  nearly  64  in  1922,  and  to  75  per  cent  in  1923.  Further- 
more, English  manufacturers  supplied  about  79  per  cent  of  the  imports  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  year. 

These  statistics  are  not  very  encouraging  from  the  viewpoint  of  Canadian 
exporters  and  show  that  more  attention  must  be  paid  to  this  market  if  it  is 
hoped  to  retain  the  trade.  Some  firms  are  already  making  determined  efforts 
to  increase  their  trade  with  New  Zealand. 

There  certainly  is  a  good  market  here  for  this  commodity.  It  has  been 
stated  by  several  authorities  that  more  wallpaper  per  capita  is  sold  in  New 
Zealand  than  in  any  other  country.  The  large  majority  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  wood  and  few  plaster  walls  on  the  interior  are  found.  Consequently  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  wallpaper. 

Competition  at  the  present  time  is  particularly  keen  and  agents  of  Cana- 
dian, English,  and  United  States  firms  are  quite  active.  As  the  statistics  quoted 
above  indicate,  the  English  manufacturers  have  captured  a  large  proportion  of 
the  market.  There  is  an  organization  known  as  the  Wallpaper  Manufacturers' 
Association,  comprising  about  fourteen  English  firms,  which  has  been  instru- 
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mental  to  a  considerable  extent  in  securing  the  large  volume  of  trade.  This 
association  offers  very  formidable  ranges  of  both  quality  and  price;  prices 
run  from  3d.  up  to  30s.  per  roll  f.o.b.,  so  that  the  New  Zealand  merchant  can 
order  a  wide  range  from  the  central  organization.  Special  quantity  discounts 
are  offered  as  an  inducement,  and  purchases  from  all  manufacturers  in  the 
association  are  combined  to  enable  buyers  to  secure  the  maximum  discounts. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  English  mills  make  their  wallpaper  in  rolls  llj- 
yards  long,  whereas  the  Canadian  standard  is  16  yards.  The  New  Zealand 
decorators  are  familiar  with  the  English  length,  and  for  this  reason  prefer  it  to 
the  Canadian.  The  manufacturers  in  Canada  should  therefore  give  this  matter 
careful  consideration.  One  exporter  is  endeavouring  to  meet  English  competi- 
tion by  introducing  a  self-trimming  paper;  it  is  understood  that  this  is  meeting 
with  a  fair  degree  of  favour. 

AUCKLAND    WINTER  EXHIBITION 
Butter  Exhibits  Invited 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes  under 
date  December  18,  1924,  that  the  Annual  Winter  Exhibition  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Auckland  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  and  Industrial  Association 
will  open  about  the  end  of  June,  1925.  Among  the  various  sections  to  be 
featured  is  that  devoted  to  dairy  produce.  The  authorities  in  Auckland  are 
very  anxious  to  secure  exhibits  of  butter  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  have 
a  class  known  as  "  The  World's  Butter  Championship,"  which  is  open  to  all 
countries.  The  prizes  for  this  competition  are  £50,  £30,  and  £20,  for  first, 
second,  and  third  places  respectively.  In  addition  to  the  cash  awards,  gold 
medals  and  certificates  are  given  to  the  three  winners.  The  entry  fee  is  20s. 
Fifty-six  pounds  of  salted  butter  are  to  be  packed  in  an  oblong  box  and  are  to  be 
suitable  for  export.  Exhibits  from  overseas  must  be  double  packed  and  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Auckland  Winter  Exhibition,  and  reach  New  Zealand  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  be  in  storage  for  one  month  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition. 

Any  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  are  invited  to  cor- 
respond with  the  secretary  of  the  exhibition,  P.O.  Box  86,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  CANADIAN  FROZEN  SALMON  IN  NORTH  OF 

ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  17,  1925. — There  are  indications  of  a  very  fair  demand 
for  frozen  salmon  this  coming  season,  and  if  Canadian  shippers  can  meet 
American  competition  some  good  business  should  result. 

As  a  partial  indication  of  the  growing  market  for  this  commodity,  one  of 
the  largest  fish  dealers  in  the  trade  here  stated  that  they  handled  in  1924  some 
694,784  pounds  of  frozen  salmon  in  excess  of  their  1923  turnover,  which  was 
a  record  year  in  itself.  Supplies  from  United  States  shippers  have  commenced 
to  come  forward  in  quantity  for  this  season,  the  importer  referred  to  above 
having  just  recently  landed  over  170,000  pounds  for  the  North  of  England 
trade.  In  addition,  approximately  120,000  pounds  of  salmon  have  been  handled 
by  a  local  firm  for  continental  markets. 

There  are  two  types  of  Pacific  coast  salmon  coming  here,  namely,  steel- 
heads  and  silvers,  the  former  being  in  best  demand.  American  shippers  have 
been  quoting  steel-heads  on  the  basis  of  20  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Liverpool, 
and  dressed  silvers  are  estimated  at  from  14  cents  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
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The  demand  for  frozen  fish  in  this  market  is,  in  the  main,  strictly  seasonal 
being  confined  to  the  English  open  season  from  the  beginning  of  February  to 
the  end  of  August,  Pacific  salmon  having  a  fair  field  till  June,  when  the  Atlantic- 
product  commences  to  arrive.  A  considerable  quantity  is  disposed  of  during 
the  summer  months  at  the  many  seaside  resorts,  where  it  is  invariably  served 
as  a  cold  dish,  and  this  consumer  habit  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  fact 
that  the  demand  falls  off  during  the  autumn  and  winter  season.  Salmon  is  in. 
fact  regarded  very  largely  as  a  fish  for  the  hot  weather.  One  or  two  importers- 
have  been  attempting  propaganda  work  among  the  fishmongers  with  some  small 
success  in  pursuading  them  to  push  the  sale  of  frozen  fish  during  the  close 
season. 

The  present  system  of  packing  mixed  sizes  is  not  objected  to,  although 
different  sizes  are  required  in  the  various  markets,  and  of  course  grading  to 
size  would  naturally  help  distribution.  For  smoking  purposes  the  largest  sizes 
are  favoured,  and  on  the  whole  fish  weighing  from,  8  to  14  pounds  find  the 
readiest  sale.  Fish  should  be  packed  in  a  double  wrapping,  first  in  white  tough 
grease-proof  paper  and  then  in  a  coarser  brown  wrapper. 

Any  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  compete  for  this  trade  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Liverpool  office. 

ENCOURAGING  REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  January  1,  1925. — The  annual  report  of  Sir  William  Hoy,  the 
General  Manager  of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbours,  runs  to  several 
hundred  pages,  being  an  extremely  comprehensive  compilation  covering  all  the 
activities  under  his  control.  As  the  capital  investment  in  these  railways  and 
harbours  exceeds  £100,000,000,  and  as  there  are  practically  no  transportation 
media  in  South  Africa  except  the  State-owned  services  which  he  administers, 
this  report  is  in  reality  a  compendium  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress 
of  the  period  which  it  covers,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain  barometer 
of  the  economic  atmosphere.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to  find  that  the  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  1923-24,  which  has  just  been  published,  reflects  steady 
prosperity  in  the  Union  with  growing  domestic  development  and  increasing 
foreign  trade. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  middle  quarters  of  1924,  although  not  covered 
by  this  report,  have  sustained  and  increased  the  favourable  trend  of  South 
African  transportation  returns;  in  a  footnote,  the  General  Manager  foreshadows 
the  complete  liquidation  of  the  accumulated  deficit,  which  amounted  to  roughly 
three  quarters  of  a  million  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  period  under  review.  This 
is  an  extremely  creditable  achievement. 

In  general  comment  upon  South  African  conditions,  Sir  William  Hoy 
writes: — 

While  the  signs  of  improvement  in  the  trade  conditions  of  the  Union  are  no  less  in  evidence 
than  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  previous  financial  year,  and  the  recovery,  anticipated  in 
last  year's  report,  from  the  trade  depression  which  set  in  during  1920  has,  to  a  certain  extent, 
been  realized  during  the  period  under  review,  progress  towards  complete  stability  and 
towards  the  more  general  prosperity  of  the  Union  has  in  a  measure  been  marred  by  such 
uncontrollable  circumstances  as  abnormal  drought,  locust  visitations,  and  the  reactionary 
effect  of  the  prolonged  difficult  problems  in  European  countries. 

Since  the  close  of  the  financial  year  under  review,  the  drought  has  broken  in  some  of 
the  principal  agricultural  areas,  and  with  the  fall  of  splendid  rains  the  farming  community 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  are  able  to  regard  the  future  with  renewed  confidence. 
Measures  have  been  and  are  still  being  employed  to  exterminate  the  locust  pest. 

South  Africa,  in  common  with  most  other  countries,  has  passed  through  an  extra- 
ordinary trying  period  of  four  years'  depression,  but  the  inevitable  reaction  of  over-trading, 
following  upon  the  post-war  boom,  is  rapidly  abating,  and  there  are  healthy  signs  of 
restored  confidence. 
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STATISTICS  OF  INCREASE 

The  total  capital  expenditure  on  railways  up  to  March  31,  1924,  was 
£114,769,666;  the  total  earnings  for  the  year  amounted  to  £21,594,644,  the 
gross  working  expenditure  to  £15,980,733;  the  surplus  of  earnings  over  expendi- 
ture to  £5,613,911,  and  the  net  profit  after  paying  interest  to  £1,724,641. 

The  total  capital  expenditure  on  harbours  was  £12,523,771,  the  total  earn- 
ings £1,323.798,  the  gross  working  expenditure  £614,195  and  the  net  profit 
£319,573. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  railways  was  65,811.610,  and 
the  tonnage  of  goods  18,838,573. 

The  railway  revenue  was  £1,447,847  greater  than  during  the  preceding  year, 
or  7-19  per  cent;  the  gross  working  expenditure  increased  by  £457,723  or  2-95 
per  cent;  this  latter  was  entirely  due  to  the  greater  volume  of  traffic. 

The  ratio  of  working  expenditure  to  earnings  was  74-0  per  cent,  which  is 
lower  than  in  any  recent  year. 

The  passenger  traffic  (65,811,610)  increased  by  4,229,163,  or  6-87  per  cent, 
and  constitutes  a  record. 

The  gross  tonnage  (15,718,864  tons)  showed  an  increase  of  3,119,709  tons, 
or  19-85  per  cent,  and  also  constitutes  a  record. 

The  receipts  originated  from  the  following  sources: — 

Per  cent. 


General  merchandise  (including  minerals  other  than  coal)   50.02 

Coal   17.66 

Passengers   23.70 

Live  stock   2.76 

Parcels  and  mails   3.15 

Miscellaneous   2.71 


As  a  state-owned  non-profit  earning  institution,  with  70,000  employees,  a 
comparison  of  the  dispersal  of  working  expenditure  to-day  and  a  decade  ago  is 
interesting: — 

1913-14  1923-24 
Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


Labour   40.27  50.02 

Fuel  and  running  supplies   5.09  5.12 

Maintenance  of  way  and  equipment   10.49  11.02 

Depreciation   10.45  6.03 

Superannuation   1.35  1.48 

Interest  charges   22.65  18.64 

Surplus   4.45  7.36 

Other  expenses   5.25  3.95 


This  comparison  is  favourable  to  the  present  period  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. As  a  result  of  the  improved  showing,  a  cut  in  railway  rates  has  just 
been  announced.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  policy  of  former  governments  will 
be  followed,  and  that  surpluses  will  be  remitted  in  the  form  of  reduced  passenger 
and  freight  rates. 

IMPORT  TRAFFIC 

Import  traffic  is  up  by  £6,279,390,  or  approximately  10  per  cent.  The  heavy 
increases  are  in  wheat  and  motor  cars.  Canada,  Australia  and  the  Argentine 
shared  the  wheat  trade,  while  notable  increases  in  the  supply  of  motor  cars 
were  remarked  from  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  A  British 
and  Continental  light-car  invasion  would  appear  to  be  in  full  swing.  Sub- 
stantial increases  were  also  noted  in  the  volume  of  the  following  classes  of 
imports:  foodstuffs;  beverages;  hardware  and  metal  products;  machinery; 
agricultural  implements  and  equipment;  textiles  and  wearing  apparel;  and 
furniture.  The  last  two  increases  are  particularly  interesting.  In  spite  of  a 
decrease  in  cotton  imports  of  £571,474,  textiles  as  a  whole  showed  an  increase 
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of  £335,966.  This  increase  was  largely  to  British  advantage.  In  the  case  of 
furniture,  the  heavily  protected  local  industry  is  apparently  failing  to  expand 
and  improve  sufficiently  to  hold  its  own. 

Of  the  seventeen  principal  items  of  South  African  produce,  four  decreases 
in  export  volume  are  shown  in  comparison  with  1923.  These  are  in  mohair, 
wattle  bark,  dried  fruit,  and  whale  oil.  Gold  production  is  a  record;  diamonds, 
wool  and  maize  all  show  substantial  improvements.  (These  four  items  comprise 
roughly  75  per  cent  of  all  South  African  exports.)  Hides  and  skins  are  better 
by  25  per  cent,  and  very  considerable  increases  are  to  be  noted  under  mineral 
items  such  as  tin,  copper  and  silver.  Base  metals  production  is  likewise  on 
the  up  grade,  increasing  attention  being  paid  to  other  than  precious  metals. 

An  interesting  column  in  the  report  gives  commodities  formerly  imported, 
in  which  the  Union  has  become  not  only  self-sustaining  but  has  exportable 
surpluses.  With  the  exception  of  blasting  compounds  and  soap,  all  these 
commodities  are  primary  products  of  agriculture.  The  most  important  is,  of 
course,  maize,  which  is  still  a  somewhat  uncertain  export.  Sugar  is  perhaps 
a  better  leader  of  this  column,  yet  the  exportable  surplus  of  this  commodity 
is  variable.  A  trade  in  meats,  part  of  which  is  with  the  Continent,  is  worthy 
of  note,  as  well  as  gradually  developing  dairy  exports.  These  latter,  however, 
may  be  discounted  in  view  of  the  heavy  dumping  duties  which  at  present 
protect  the  South  African  dairyman.  An  excellent  export  trade  in  dried  fish 
has  replaced  former  imports,  and  foreign  business  is  also  found  in  vegetables, 
tobacco  and  eggs. 

The  South  African  land-borne  trade  with  contiguous  countries,  however, 
has  been  indifferently  sustained  during  the  year  under  review.  There  has  been 
little  alteration  in  exchange  with  Rhodesia,  but  a  big  falling  off  is  chronicled 
in  business  with  Portuguese  East  Africa.  This  is  chargeable  to  the  cessation 
of  sugar  shipments-  from  Mozambique  province. 

FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  General  Manager  foreshadows  increased  electrification  of  the  very 
lucrative  suburban  services  which  are  now  maintained  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  several  of  the  principal  cities.  He  likewise  reflects  the  wide  South  African 
interest  in  cotton  culture  in  discussing  the  possibility  of  a  branch  line  in 
northern  Zululand,  which  will  open  up  an  area  particularly  suited  to  this  crop. 
Auxiliary  road  motor  services  and  trunk  road  feeders  are  discussed  at  length, 
perhaps  because  of  the  alarm  over  the  recent  census,  which  revealed  the  white 
population  of  South  Africa  as  decreasing  in  comparison  with  the  steady  increase 
of  coloured  populations.  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock  transporta- 
tion are  presented,  and  details  of  augumented  publicity  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  increasing  South  African  tourist  traffic.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  elevator  system  of  the  interior  is  commented  upon,  and 
succeeding  surpluses  will  probably  result  in  a  construction  programme  in  this 
service. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS   IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  January  20,  1825. — On  the  whole,  production  is  still  below  par, 
on  account  of  the  late  drought.  Except  in  the  case  of  rum,  ruling  prices  have 
not  measured  up  to  the  expectations  of  planters  and  merchants.  Present  f.o.b. 
values  of  the  leading  items  of  export  are  as  follows: — 

Sugar,  refining  crystals,  basis  96  degrees  polariscope  test,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
£15  10s. 

Rum,  per  imperial  liquid  gallon  (good  ordinary),  4s.  6d. 
Bananas,  per  count  stem,  Is.  9d. 
'  Coconuts,  per  100  nuts,  7s.  to  8s. 
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Thin  fruit  and  a  slackening  of  demand  in  the  countries  of  consumption  are 
given  as  the  explanation  of  the  low  price  of  bananas.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  this  low  price  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  the  fruit  to  the  consumer  in 
Canada. 

In  general,  business  conditions  are  fair,  taking  into  account  the  shortage 
in  public  revenue  (due  to  the  drought),  estimated  at  about  £100,000  for  the 
current  financial  year. 

A  10,000-ton  sugar  factory,  financed  by  a  British  syndicate  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Atholl,  is  in  course  of  construction  in  the  eastern  part  of  Jamaica  and 
is  expected  to  commence  operations  within  a  year's  time. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  commencing  the  extension  of  Kingston's 
sewerage  system.  As  already  intimated  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
the  City  Engineer  is  open  to  receive  from  Canadian  manufacturers  c.i.f.  King- 
ston (Jamaica)  quotations  on  9-inch,  6-inch,  and  4-inch  earthenware  glazed 
socket  pipes,  the  total  estimated  quantity  of  mixed  sizes  (4-inch  predominating) 
being  thirty  miles. 

INCREASING  CONSUMPTION  OF  FROZEN  BEEF  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  Jan.  16,  1925. — The  high  prices  ruling  at  present  at  Antwerp  for 
Continental-quality  frozen  steers,  known  in  England  as  4k  fair  average  quality," 
and  weighing  about  150  to  160  pounds  the  hind  quarter,  should  attract  the 
attention  of  Canadian  beef  packers  to  the  possibilities  of  this  market.  Argen- 
tine frozen  steers  of  this  quality  are  being  offered  to-day  at  4|d.  to  5d.  per 
pound  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  A  recent  arrival  at  Antwerp  of  Canadian  frozen  cow 
and  bull  meat  also  brings  this  market  into  prominence  as  a  possible  opening 
for  Canadian  beef. 

Belgians  are  great  meat  eaters.  In  1913,  statistics  showed  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  meat  to  be  40  kilos  600  grammes.  During  the  war,  the  meat 
consumption  was  of  course  reduced  to  a  minimum.  After  the  Armistice  the 
consumption  rose  to  17  kilos  300  gr.  in  1919,  and  since  it  lias  been  placed  at 
17  kilos  700  gr.  in  1920,  31  kilos  700  gr.  in  1921,  32  kilos  900  gr.  in  1922.  and 
36  kilos  500  gr.  in  1923.  In  1924  it  is  probable  that  the  pre-war  standard  was 
reached. 

The  meat  consumed  comes  from  three  sources:  fresh  meat  from  the 
slaughter  of  local  cattle,  imports  of  live  cattle,  and  imports  of  frozen  and 
cooled  beef.  During  1923,  the  animals  slaughtered  for  consumption  repre- 
sented: steers,  22,430  tons;  bulls,  8,467  tons;  cows,  33,545  tons;  heifers,  17,526 
tons;  calves,  15,045  tons;  pigs,  106,960  tons;  sucking  pigs,  173  tons;  sheep, 
2,042  tons;  lambs,  386  tons;  goats,  589  tons;  horses,  5,924  tons.  Nevertheless, 
these  killings  are  far  from  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  country. 

The  importation  of  frozen  meat  is  a  new  departure  in  Belgium  and  is 
therefore  doubly  interesting.  The  cold  storage  installations  were  only  com- 
pleted for  1919,  when  the  consumption  of  frozen  meat  was  1,490,245  kiios.  In 
1920  it  jumped  quickly  to  35.258,479  kilos  owing  to  specially  high  prices  of 
local  cattle.  The  year  1921  showed  a  consumption  of  frozen  meat  of  23,000,000 
kilos  and  1922  showed  18,877,499  kilos.  In  1923  the  consumption  increased 
to  61,484,405  kilos. 

The  tendency  since  the  Armistice  has  been  towards  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  beef,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  pre-war  consumption,  which 
was  46.45  per  cent,  has  been  passed,  being  57.93  for  1923;  while  for  pork  the 
pre-war  figure  of  47.10  per  cent  has  not  yet  been  reached — the  1923  figure 
was  38.84  per  cent.  There  is  also  a  great  consumption  of  veal  in  this  country. 
In  1923  some  284,000  calves  were  slaughtered,  a  number  which  cannot  but 
result  in  a  decrease  in  the  local  supply  of  beef. 
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SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  Argentine  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for 
this  market.  That  trade  is  so  well  organized  that  it  constitutes  the  principal 
competition  to  be  met.  There  are  some  ten  large  packing  houses  in  the  Argen- 
tine, and  the  centralization  of  -the  industry  permits  the  packing  houses  and 
cold  storage  houses  to  carry  on  at  full  time  for  about  two  hundred  days  of  the 
year,  resulting  in  a  relatively  low  overhead.  The  Australian  plants,  numerous 
and  scattered,  are  not  so  economical  in  operation.  Weather  conditions  in 
Canada  naturally  favour  the  export  of  frozen  meat  during  the  winter  months. 

From  June  1  to  November  9  of  last  year,  the  most  recent  statistics  available, 
the  Belgian  importations  of  frozen  beef  were  derived  from  the  folowing  sources 
of  supply:  Argentina,  56,908  tons;  Uruguay,  22,339  tons;  Australia,  7,373  tons; 
Brazil,  2,023  tons;  Holland,  516  tons;  other  countries,  263  tons.  Of  mutton  643 
tons  were  obtained  from  Argentina,  67  tons  from  England,  148  tons  from 
Uruguay,  and  25  tons  from  Holland. 

The  recent  Government  contracts  calling  for  1,500  tons  of  frozen  beef  for 
the  Army  (delivery  February  1  to  February  21,  500  tons;  February  26  to  March 
26,  500  tons  ;  and  March  26  to  April  21,  500  tons)  were  obtained  by  Morris  at  a 
price  of  3.93  francs  the  kilo  delivered  in  cold  storage  if  the  steamer  could  dock 
at  quay  next  the  cold  storage,  and  4.03  francs  if  required,  by  congestion  of 
docks,  to  dock  elsewhere.  Swift's  prices  were  4.03  and  4.07  francs,  with 
option  to  supply  Argentine,  Brazilian  or  Uruguayan  meat.  San  Sensena  (Argen- 
tine house)  quoted  4.04  francs  for  third  grade  meat.  Armours'  quoted  4.10  and 
4.20  francs  with  option  to  supply  Argentine,  Uruguay  or  Brazil:  the  4.10  on 
Brazilian  meat  and  the  4.20  on  Argentine  or  Uruguayan  meat.  Weddel  &  Co. 
on  500  tons  Argentine  and  two  lots  of  500  tons  Brazil  quoted  3.96  francs  for  the 
whole.  At  4  francs  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  delivered  cold  storage  warehouse, 
Antwerp,  the  market  should  not  be  without  interest  to  Canadian  packers. 

COLD  STORAGE  FACILITIES  AND  CHARGES 

The  Antwerp  cold  storage  warehouse,  situated  at  Quay  No.  81,  has  a  capacity 
of  23,000  cubic  metres  and  can  hold  6,500  to  7,000  tons  of  beef.  At  the  present 
time  the  capacity  is  taxed  to  the  utmost,  but  the  congestion  has  been  improved  by 
the  completion  at  Laeken,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  of  a  second  Government  cold 
storage  plant,  and  by  the  opening  of  several  cold  storage  plants  in  the  provinces 
which  are  now  serving  largely,  on  direct  forwarding  from  boats  by  insulated  cars, 
for  all  beef  intended  for  local  consumption.  The  Antwerp  cold  storage  plant  is 
becoming  more  specially  a  transit  warehouse. 

In  further  regard  to  facilities,  it  often  happens  that  several  steamers  are 
discharging  at  the  same  time  at  Quay  No.  81,  and  consequently  other  steamers 
have  to  discharge  at  other  quays,  the  beef  being  then  moved  by  lorries  to  the 
warehouse  at  Quay  81,  or  charged  directly  into  cold  storage  cars  for  forwarding. 
These  cars  are  simply  insulated,  no  artificial  refrigeration  being  employed. 

The  following  chages  are  in  force  at  Antwerp  for  cold  storage  of  beef: — 

100  tons  and  more   18  francs  per  ton  per  week 

50  tons  to  100  tons   20 

10  tons  to    50  tons   25      "         "  " 

0  tons  to    10  tons   35      "         "  " 

There  is  a  minimum  period  of  warehousing  of  two  weeks.  A  copy  of  the 
contract  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  charges  for  handling  frozen  meat  will  also  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
firms  desiring  to  quote  on  Government  contracts.  They  are  as  follows,  (for 
quantities  over  75  tons) :  reception  and  placing  in  cold  storage  plant,  or  on  rail- 
way cars  or  lorries,  or  for  discharging  from  the  plant,  without  weighing,  16 
francs  the  ton.    The  above  handling,  with  weighing  in  block,  is  19.25  francs  the 
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ton.  Including  weighing  piece  by  piece  and  labelling,  the  total  charge  is  23.20 
francs.  For  stowing  or  withdrawing  from  ship's  hold,  there  is  a  charge  of  11.60 
francs  the  ton.  Checking,  marking  and  furnishing  statements  of  individual 
weights  cost  2.25  francs  the  ton.   Labels  are  charged  for  at  3.15  francs  the  ton. 

There  is  no  duty  on  frozen  meat  imported  into  Belgium,  and  the  eastbound 
freight  rate  from  Canada,  furnished  by  shipping  Companies,  is  1  cent  per  pound 
for  frozen  space. 

A  CANADIAN  SHIPMENT 

Several  Canadian  packers  have  Belgian  commission  agents  here,  and  one  of 
these  is  responsible  for  the  shipment  of  frozen  bull  and  cow  meat  mentioned  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  report.  This  shipment  comprised  one  carload  of  cow 
meat,  of  an  average  weight  of  100  pounds,  and  is  reported  by  members  of  the 
trade  to  have  sold  at  7J  cents  the  pound  c.i.f.  Antwerp;  also  one  carload  of  bull 
meat  of  an  average  weight  of  180  pounds,  which  is  reported  as  selling  at  8^ 
cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  It  is  understood  that  a  part  of  this  shipment 
went  to  Strasbourg.  Local  agents,  however,  who  may  be  employed  currently 
on  a  commission  basis  to  sell  the  usual  line  of  pork  products  to  this  market  may 
not  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  beef  situation  in  the  Dominion  to  initiate 
business.  Indeed,  one  local  agent  writes  that  he  was  unaware  that  Canada  had 
any  beef  to  offer.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  facts  are  placed  before  the 
Canadian  exporter  in  order  that  he  may  judge  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  share  of  this  growing  business. 

A  list  of  the  principal  buyers  of  frozen  beef  who  buy  from  the  big  established 
companies  here  is  on  file  and  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

NOTES  ON  THE  MARKET  FOR  COAL  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  January  15,  1925. — Coal  deposits  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Brazil,  particularly  in  the  south,  but  national  production  is  as  yet  inadequate 
both  in  respect  of  quality  and  quantity  to  supply  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
total  demand.  Difficulty  of  transport  from  the  mines  contributes  to  this,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Brazilian  coal  is  a  lignite  of  inferior  quality  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  pyrites.  In  certain  instances  the  sulphur  content  is  as 
much  as  12^  per  cent,  which  of  course  necessitates  careful  washing  prior  to  use. 
Thus  for  many  purposes  the  employment  of  national  coal  is  a  poor  economy. 

Brazil  is  therefore  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  importation,  and  while 
the  use  of  fuel  oil  for  many  purposes  is  certainly  increasing,  there  is  little 
reason  to  assume  that  present  importation  is  materially  less  than  the  average 
for  the  past  decade.  In  fact  the  development  of  coal-operated  electric  plants, 
gas  works,  etc.,  has  probably  more  than  compensated  for  the  reduced  consump- 
tion by  steamship  lines  and  plants  adapted  to  liquid  fuel. 

During  the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  namely  1922,  the 
official  returns  of  the  Brazilian  Government  indicate  a  total  import  of  about 
1,200,000  tons.  This  in  itself  is  a  considerable  increase  over  previous  years, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  importation  during  1923  and  1924  has 
been  much,  if  at  all,  reduced.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  divided  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

BUYERS  IN  BRAZIL 

The  largest  importer  of  steam  coal  is  the  Brazilian  Government  itself,  not 
only  for  use  in  the  national  railways  (particularly  the  Central  Railway),  but 
also  for  the  Government-owned  steamship  line  the  "  Lloyd  Brazileiro,"  and  for 
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many  subsidiary  interests.  Government  coal  contracts  are  usually  made  for 
quantities  of  50,000  to  200,000  tons  at  a  time.  Privately  owned  steamship 
lines  such  as  Companhia  de  Navigacao  Costeira  of  Lage  Irmaos  also*  import 
in  quantity. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  agents  of  various  foreign  steamship  lines 
touching  at  Brazil  import  for  the  use  of  their  principals.  A  number  of  private 
railways  use  coal,  although  wood-burning  locomotives  are  common,  or  in  cer- 
tain instances — for  example  on  the  Leopoldina's  Petropolis  line — locomotives 
designed  for  patent  briquettes  of  Cardiff  manufacture.  There  is  of  course 
little  or  no  retail  coal  business  as  it  exists  in  Canada  for  domestic  heating  or 
cooking. 

In  respect  of  gas  coal,  important  buyers  are  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway 
Light  and  Power  Co.,  and  the  Sao  Paulo  Tramway  Light  and  Power  Co.,  but 
there  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  national  gas  companies.  The  total  require- 
ments of  the  first  two  are  approximately  100,000  tons  annually  for  Rio  and 
40,000  tons  for  Santos  and  Sao  Paulo. 

QUALITIES  IN  DEMAND  AND  PRICES 

Only  the  very  highest  quality  steam  coal  is  used  by  the  Brazilian  Navy; 
but  generally  speaking,  any  sound  quality  steam  coal  is  acceptable  for  railway 
and  general  use.  In  respect  of  Government  contracts,  the  usual  mine  run  is 
half  large,  half  small,  and  in  certain  instances  screening  is  specified.  The 
following  are  given  as  approximate  sample  analyses  of  coal  from  United  States 
pools,  recently  purchased  by  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  on  behalf  of  the  Central 
Railway:—  (A)  (B) 

Fixed  carbons   73.0  79.0 

Volatiles   19.0  16.0 

Ash   6.0  5.0 

Humidity   2.0        Not  stated 

Sulphur   0.70  0.75 

Calories  not  less  than  7,800. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  these  analyses  show  a  substantial  percentage 
of  fixed  carbon  and  an  acceptable  maximum  of  sulphur  content. 

The  following  is  a  typical  analysis  of  good  quality  United  States  gas  coal 
used  by  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Tramway  Light  and  Power  Co.  Ltd. 

(C) 

Fixed  carbon   56.0 

Volatiles   37.0 

Ash   5.0 

Sulphur   0.90 

A  suitable  gas  coal  should  produce  a  hard  coke,  and  the  fusion  point  of 
ash  and  the  volatility  of  the  sulphur  should  be  stated.  Water-gas  plants  are 
not  common  in  Brazil. 

The  prices  of  coal  shipments  are  necessarily  subject  to  frequent  variations 
but  the  following  are  given  as  current  at  the  date  of  writing:  Steam  coal, 
analysis  (A)  $7.60  c.i.f. ;  steam  coal,  analysis  (B)  $7.45  c.i.f.;  gas  coal,  analysis 
(C)  between  $7.90  and  $8  c.i.f. 

METHOD  OF  IMPORTATION 

All  contracts  with  the  Brazilian  Government  must  be  quoted  c.i.f.  and 
at  90  days  sight  or  120  days  date.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  which  does  most  of 
the  purchasing  for  Government  requirements,  never  pays  cash,  nor  do  they 
establish  irrevocable  credits.  If  therefore  the  shipper  is  not  prepared  to  accept 
these  long  terms,  this  postulates  an  intermediary  or  agent  of  strong  financial 
standing  who  can  assume  del  credere  and  establish  credits  against  which  the 
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shipper  may  cash  his  drafts  prior  to  despatch.  This  is  the  usual  method  of 
handling  Government  contracts.  The  same  principle  applies  in  respect  of  sales 
to  private  consumers  although  necessarily  in  a  lesser  degree,  as  quantities 
dealt  in  are  smaller  and  payment  may  not  infrequently  be  arranged  for  at  shorter 
periods. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  in  Brazil  private  contracts  (but  not 
Government  contracts)  must  carry  Government  stamps  to  the  extent  of  2  per 
mill  and  that  there  are  minor  charges  for  stamping  the  invoices,  registering  the 
contract,  etc.  which  in  total  amount  to  about  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  contract.  In  certain  instances,  particularly  concerning  new  com- 
panies undertaking  large  contracts,  a  guarantee  deposit  of  5  per  cent  may  be 
demanded.  As  has  already  been  indicated  above,  payment  is  usually  made  by 
accepted  draft  payable  at  the  60  or  90  day  rate  on  London  or  New  York  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  local  payment  (i.e.  to  importer)  may  also  be  made  by  what  is 
known  as  conta  assignada,  which  is  in  effect  an  acknowledgment  of  value 
received  on.  open  account,  payment  to  be  made  on  or  prior  to  a  fixed  date.  The 
use  of  such  "  signed  accounts  "  is  very  common  in  Brazil  as  an  alternative  to 
the  acceptance  of  drafts.  A  conta  assignada  is  a  binding  document,  the  dis- 
honouring of  which  is  considered  equivalent  to  failure  to  meet  an  ordinary  draft 
or  acceptance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Brazilian  market  is  exceedingly 
competitive  and  by  no  means  easy  to  enter.  On  the  other  hand,  all  purchasers 
of  importance  are  reliable. 

Most  quotations  consider  discharge  as  for  account  of  the  consignees  but 
with  free  use  of  the  crane  and  ship's  tackle,  steamer  afloat;  but  it  is  advisable 
not  to  stipulate  more  rapid  discharge  than  1,000  tons  per  day,  as  it  will  rarely 
be  found  that  either  the  Government  or  other  buyers  are  in  a  position  to  handle 
a  greater  quantity. 

Thus  the  first  necessities  of  successful  export  to  Brazil  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: — 

(1)  A  c.i.f.  price  competitive  with  United  States  and  Cardiff,  quality  for 
quality. 

(2)  Regular  deliveries. 

(3)  An  agent  or  importer  in  a  position  to  secure  Government  contracts  and 
to  arrange  necessary  credits  or  to  accept  del  credere. 

(4)  A  thorough  knowledge  by  the  agent  of  the  quality  of  the  coal  in  which 
he  is  dealing  and  its  suitability  for  various  processes  and  purposes;  in  this 
respect  it  is  as  well  to  determine  analyses  by  United  States  methods. 

Assuming  that  the  foregoing  conditions  can  be  complied  with,  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  Canada  can  find  a  steady  market  in  Brazil. 

DUTIES 

For  Government  purposes  coal  is  entered  free,  and  if  purchased  by  muni- 
cipal or  State  Governments  at  a  very  low  rate. 

Steam  coal  imported  by  ordinary  consumers  pays  in  total,  depending  on 
the  rate  of  exchange,  about  $1.76  (between  15$000  and  16$000).  Gas  coal 
imported  by  private  consumers  pays  about  25  per  cent  less.  The  above  figure 
includes  not  only  duties  but  all  incidental  Government  charges,  stamp  tax, 
port  tax,  etc. 

It  was  recently  proposed  to  increase  these  duties,  but  this  project  seems 
to  have  been  definitely  abandoned. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  January  9,  1925. — The  registration  of  trade  marks  in  China 
at  present  has  caused  some  perplexity  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  owing  to 
the  promulgation  by  the  Chinese  Government  of  a  trade  marks  law  requiring 
registration  with  the  Trade  Marks  Bureau  in  Peking  as  a  condition  of  securing 
protection  in  China. 

For  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  however,  it  is  advised 
that  the  Foreign  Powers  have  not  yet  recognized  the  new  trade  marks  law  as 
being  binding  on  their  nationals,  pending  its  acceptance  by  their  respective 
Governments,  and  H.B.M.  Consulate  General,  Shanghai,  has  placed  on  record 
that,  in  so  far  as  British  (which  includes  Canadian)  manufacturers,  such 
registration  is  not  obligatory,  but  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  firm  concerned, 
and  that  furthermore,  in  the  event  of  misuse  of  trade  marks  in  China,  the 
British  authorities  will  do  everything  possible  to  assist  manufacturers  in 
protecting  their  marks. 

A  number  of  foreign  manufacturers,  including  some  British  firms,  have, 
however,  registered  their  trade  marks  with  the  newly  established  bureau  as 
an  additional  protection.  It  should  be  noted  that  as  the  trade  mark  law  has 
not  yet  been  formally  recognized  by  the  British  Government  Canadian  manu- 
facturers desirous  of  registering  their  marks  with  the  Chinese  Trade  Marks 
Bureau  must  make  their  own  arrangements  for  doing  so  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  China,  and  not  through  H.M.  Legation  or  Consulates. 

A  copy  of  the  requirements  in  the  registration  of  such  trade  marks  with 
the  Chinese  Trade  Marks  Bureau  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  seen  by  interested  firms. 

The  above  applies  to  China,  with  the  exception  of  Hong  Kong.  Regula- 
tions applicable  to  Hong  Kong  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

REGISTRATION  OF  PATENTS  AND  TRADE  MARKS  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

The  procedure  required  for  registering  a  trade  mark  or  a  patent  in  France 
is  very  complicated  and  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  have  recourse  to  a  patent 
solicitor.  However,  in  order  to  obviate  the  loss  of  time  in  the  exchange  of 
correspondence  on  that  subject,  the  first  steps  to  take  in  order  to  secure  regis- 
tration are  given  below,  and  the  writer  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  name 
of  a  reliable  firm  to  undertake  this  business. 


REGISTRATION   OF  PATENTS 

(1)  In  the  case  of  registering  a  patent,  a  description  of  the  invention  must 
be  established  in  French,  but  if  the  patent  has  already  been  declared  in  Canada 
or  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  copy  of  the  description 
given  in  the  country  of  origin  and  the  translation  of  same  could  be  made  in 
France. 

(2)  Three  copies  in  black  ink  of  the  sketches  necessary  to  the  description 
of  the  invention  must  be  supplied  (two  copies  on  white  strong  paper  and  one 
copy  on  bristol  paper).  The  measurements  are  as  follows:  33  cm.  by  42  cm.  or 
33  cm.  by  21  cm.  (13  by  16^  inches)  or  (13  by  inches).  A  margin  of  2  cm. 
should  appear  between  the  frame  and  each  of  the  sketches  or  between  the 
sketches  themselves. 
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(3)  A  proxy  for  the  patent  solicitor  is  to  be  filled  up  (blank  forms  may 
be  secured  on  application  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service,  Ottawa). 
This  will  give  power  to  the  patent  solicitor  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
and  enable  him  to  make  the  preliminary  payments  to  the  French  Treasury  and 
fulfil  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  law. 

If  the  patent  has  already  been  deposited  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  the  dates  and  the  numbers  of  the  registrations  prior  to  the  present 
one. 

TRADE  MARKS 

Foreigners  having  their  industry  or  commercial  establishment  outside 
France  may  deposit  their  marks  and  enjoy  legal  protection  in  the  same  measure 
as  the  French  people  themselves,  provided,  however,  that  in  their  countries  the 
same  privilege  is  accorded  to  French  marks. 

The  documents  required  are  the  following: 

(a)  A  clear  description  of  the  goods  to  be  registered. 

(b)  Block  of  the  trade  mark,  which  should  be  exactly  23  m/m  (10  lines) 
thick,  and  should  not  exceed  12  c/m  (4-J  inches)  in  height  or  width. 

(c)  Model  of  the  mark.  If  the  trade  mark  consists  of  a  coloured  label, 
$ix  copies  should  be  supplied  of  this  label  if  it  consists  of  a  monogram,  or  a 
drawing,  etc.  It  should  be  traced,  printed  or  glued  on  the  centre  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  measuring  18  c/m  (7  inches)  on  either  side  so  as  to  leave  to  left  and 
right  sufficient  space  for  remarks, 

FEES  AND  COST  OF  REGISTRATION 

Patents 

Francs.  Dollars. 


First  annual  tax   150 

Delivery  of  patent   15 

Fees  of  patent  solicitor   6  00 

Translation  (100  words)   0  40 

Claiming  of  the  Canadian  date  prior  to  the  present 

one  (if  need  be)   1  00 

If  the  text  is  made  in  French,  instead  of  40  cents, 

15  cents  would  be  charged  for  the  revision  of  the 

text. 

Trade  Marks 

Legal  taxes,  registration  and  stamp   70 

Fees   6  00 

For  each  supplementary  trade  mark   1  50 

For  each  supplementary  mark  deposited  simultaneously 

(one  category)   55  5  00 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

The  following  announcements  of  forthcoming  exhibitions  and  fairs  are  taken  from  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

British  Industries  Fair — 

Birmingham,  February  16-27.   Under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 
Apply  to  the  General  Manager,  95  New  street,  Birmingham. 

Manchester  Building  Trades  Exhibition — 

March  3-14.    Apply  to  Provincial  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  City  Hall,  Manchester. 
Ideal  Homes  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  March  2-25.    Organized  by  Associated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  130  Fleet  street, 
London,  E.C.4. 
Dublin  Chemists'  Exhibition — 

March  9.    Apply  to  Dublin  and  Irish  Provincial  Exhibitions,  42  Pearse  street,  Dublin. 
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British  Empire  Exhibition — 
Wembley  Park,  April-October. 

Nations'  Food  Exhibition— 

London,  April  11-May  2.    Apply  to  International  Trades  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  Broad 
Street  House,  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.C.  2. 

Drapery,  Textile,  and  Women's  Wear  Exhibition — 

London,  April  20-May  1.    Organized  by  International  Trades  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  Broad 
Street  House,  New  Broad  street,  London,  E.C.  2. 

Chemists'  Exhibition  (29th) — 

Holland  Park  Hall,  London,  May  4-8.   Organized  by  the  British  and  Colonial  Druggist, 
Ltd.,  194-200  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.  2. 

Tobacco  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  May  9-16.    Apply  to  "Tobacco,"  Monument  Station  Buildings,  London, 
E.C.  4. 

International  Printing,  Stationery,  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  May  16-30.    Apply  Messrs.  F.  W.  Bridges  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Avenue  Chambers,  4  Vernon  place,  Southampton  row,  London,  W.C.  1. 

OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Leipzig  International  Sample  Fair — 

March  1-8.   Apply  to  Charles  Hennion,  Jr.,  Astor  House,  Aldwych,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Lyons  International  Sample  Fair  (15th) — 

March  2-15.    Apply  to  Hotel-de-Ville,  Lyons. 

Vienna  International  Sample  Fair  (8th) — 

March  8-14.    Apply  to  Messe-Aktiengesellschaft,  1  Museumstrasse,  Wien  VIIc, 

Utrecht  International  Sample  Fair  (12th) — 

March  10-19.    Apply  Secretaris,  Vredenburg,  Utrecht. 

Cologne  International  Sample  Fair  (3rd) — 

March  15-17.    Apply  to  Breslauer  Messegesellschaft,  6  Elisabethstr,  Breslau,  1. 

Breslau  International  Sample  and  Book  Fair  (16th) — 

March  15-21.    Apply  to  Handels-Ivammer,  Koln,  Germany. 

Prague  International  Sample  Fair  (10th)  — 

March  22-29.    Apply  Staromestska,  radnice,  Praha  I. 

Brussels  International  Commercial  Fair  (6th) — 

Palais  du  Cinquantenaire,  March  25-April  8.   Apply  Maison  des  Dues,  19  Grand'  Place, 
Bruxelles. 

Frankfort  International  Sample  Fair  (12th) — ■ 

March  29- April  4.    Apply  to  Haus  Offenbach,  Platz  des  Republik,  Frankfurt-am-Main. 

Milan  International  Sample  Fair  (6th) — 
April  12-27.    Apply  8  Via  Amedei,  Milano. 

Swiss  Samples  Fair  (9th) — 
Basle.    April  18-28. 

Zagreb  International  Sample  Fair  and  Sport  Exhibition — 
April  26-May  4. 

Havana  International  Samples  Fair  (2nd) — 
May  14-29  (approximate  dates). 

International  Netherland  East  Indian  Fair  (6th) — 
Bandoeng.   June  20-July  5. 

Helsingfors  International  Finnish  Fair  (6th) — 

July  1-6.   Apply  Findlanska  Massa  A.B.,  Frederiksgatan  14,  Helsingfors. 

Riga  International  Exhibition  and  Fair  (5th) — 
July  19-August  2. 

Dunedin  Exhibition  of  World's  Arts,  Products  and  Manufactures — 

November  12,  1925-March  31,  1926.   Apply  to  New  Zealand  and  South  Seas  Exhibition 
Company,  Ltd.,  Bond  street,  Dunedin. 
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MODIFICATION  IN  AUSTRALIAN  REGULATION  GOVERNING 
APPLICATION  OF  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF 

A  modification  has  been  announced  with  respect  to  the  Australian  regu- 
lation which  is  to  go  into  effect  on  April  1,  1925,  governing  the  application  of 
the  preferential  tariff  to  goods  of  British  origin.  A  decision  was  published  in 
October,  1924,  to  the  effect  that  the  requisite  proportion  of  labour  and  material 
in  goods  to  be  entitled  to  entry  in  Australia  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff  would,  on  April  1,  1925,  be  raised  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  To 
this  general  regulation,  there  were  some  modifications  or  exceptions.  The  new 
development  relates  to  a  further  modification  of  the  proposed  75  per  cent 
requirement.  According  to  a  cablegram  from  the  Acting  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne,  the  customs  there  advise  that  while 
details  of  the  new  preferential  conditions  are  not  yet  final,  goods  of  a  class  not 
made  in  Australia  would  be  admitted  at  preferential  rates  irrespective  of  origin 
of  material,  provided  British  labour  and  material  formed  25  per  cent  of  the 
factory  cost.  This  would  mean  that  when  the  new  trade  agreement  between 
Canada  and  Australia  goes  into  force,  Canadian  automobile  chassis,  for  example, 
would  be  admissible  at  the  intermediate  tariff  rate  on  the  25  per  cent  labour 
and  material  basis, 

(See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1080.  (October  11,  1924,  pages 
337-8,  and  1085),  November  15,  1924  (page  489),  for  articles  on  new  trade 
agreement  and  revised  regulation  governing  application  of  preferential  tariff.) 

AUSTRALIAN  DEFERRED  DUTY  ON  METAL  CORDAGE 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1094  (January  17,  1925,  page  69)  concerning  Australian  deferred  customs 
duties,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  metal  cordage,  which  had 
been  previously  deferred  until  January  1,  1925,  was  further  deferred  only  until 
February  1,  1925.  This  metal  cordage  includes  cordage  of  metal  with  core  of 
other  material.  The  postponed  rate  under  the  general  tariff  was  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  the  corresponding  temporary  rate  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The 
duty  of  45  per  cent  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time  on  aluminum  cable  and 
iron  and  steel  stranded  wire,  galvanized  or  black,  made  of  9  or  any  lesser 
number  of  wire  round  a  single  centre  wire  or  round  a  fibrous  centre  and  made 
of  wire  of  gauge  No.  12  to  24  i.s.w.g.,  both  gauges  inclusive.  All  other  cordage 
covered  by  the  item  was  to  remain  at  10  per  cent  until  February  1,  1925. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

No.       Date  of  closing  Particulars 

37983        April  1,  1925  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  one  15-ton  electric  travelling  Goliath  crane, 

as  specified. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  2,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  Week  ending  February  2,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
January  26,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


January  26,      February  2, 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spam  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  , 

Barbados    , 

Trinidad  

Dominica  

Grenada  

St.  Kitts  

St.  Lucia  

St.  Vincent  

Tobago  

Shanghai,  China  Tae 

Batavia,  Java  Guild 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements .  . 


Parity 


00 


1925 

1925 

$4.86 

$4.7943 

$4.7880 

.193 

.0539 

.0541 

.193 

.0413 

.0415 

AM 
.VJi 

.mot 

,  IVoL 

.193 

.0513 

.0518 

.193 

.1426 

.1433 

1.08 

.0490 

.0495 

.193 

.1932 

.1932 

.238 

.2381 

.2381 

.193 

.0176 

.0173 

.268 

.1534 

.1532 

.268 

.2697 

.2696 

.268 

.1786 

.1788 

.498 

.3852 

.3877 

2s. 

.3601 

.3614 

$1.00 

1.0005 

1.0006 

.498 

.4906 

.4913 

.424 

.4027 

.4027 

.324 

.1176 

.1151 

.193 

4.86 

4.8147 

4.8130 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9804—1.0154  .9793—1.0144 


.7691 
.4052 
.5627 


.7742 
.4052 
.5628 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

99.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Danzig,  claiming  to  have  an  excellent  organization  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Canadian  goods  in  Poland,  desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  a  Canadian 
flour-milling  company  for  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 

100.  Butter. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  with  good  distributing  connections,  desires  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  butter  exporters. 

101.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Danzig,  claiming  to  have  an  excellent  organization  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  Canadian  goods  in  Poland,  desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  cheese  for  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 

102.  Condensed  Milk  and  Milk  Powder. — A  firm  in  Danzig  desire  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  for  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  States. 

103.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  canned  salmon  for  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 
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104.  Canned  Lobsters. — A  firm  in  Danzig  desire  to  secure  the  representation  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  lobsters  for  Poland  the  Baltic  States. 

105.  Salted  Herring. — A  French  firm  wish  to  receive  quotations  and  all  useful  infor- 
mation for  the  supply  of  salted  herring. 

106.  Bacon. — A  Sligo  firm,  with  office  also  in  Glasgow,  seek  a  connection  in  Canada  for 
Canadian  bacon  when  Irish  export  season  is  off. 

107.  Poultry. — A  large  Liverpool  poultry  importer,  with  extensive  cold  storage  capa- 
city, invites  quotations  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard  or  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  shippers. 
Samples  required.    Season  closes  after  April. 

108.  Poultry. — An  established  firm  of  poultry  merchants  in  Liverpool  desire  ci.f. 
quotations  or  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard  and  samples.  Would  also  like  to  act  as  agents. 
Season  is  from  January  to  April  only. 

109.  Poultry. — Manchester  provision  dealer  desires  to  be  put  in  touch  with  poultry 
shippers  who  can  land  supplies  on  this  market  during  season  from  now  till  end  of  April. 

110.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Apples. — A  firm  in  Danzig,  claiming  to  have  an  excellent 
organization  for  the  distribution  of  Canadian  goods  in  Poland,  desire  to  secure  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  dried  and  evaporated  apples  for  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
States. 

111.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Danzig  desire  to  secure  the  representa- 
tion of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

112.  Chocolates. — Prominent  British  house  in  Batavia  desire  to  get  in  touch  with 
exporters  of  chocolates.  Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  desired.  Chocolates  must  be  packed  suit- 
ably for  tropical  climate.  If  chocolates  prove  satisfactory  in  price,  quality,  etc.,  representa- 
tion desired  for  the  whole  of  the  Middle  East. 

113.  Food  Products. — An  Amsterdam  concern  would  be  glad  to  enter  into  communica- 
tion with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to  sole  representation  for  sale  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

114.  Food  Products. — An  agent  in  Lyons,  France,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  exporters. 

115.  Canned  Goods,  etc. — An  Antwerp  firm  would  like  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  foodstuffs,  including  canned  goods. 

116.  Foodstuffs. — A  firm  in  Brussels  desire  to  import  Canadian  foodstuffs;  especially 
interested  in  butter  and  canned  salmon. 

Miscellaneous 

117.  A  commission  agent  in  British  Honduras  desires  to  represent  in  that  territory 
Canadian  exporters  of  merchandise  and  produce  of  all  kinds. 

118.  Alfalfa  Meal. — A  well-known  Glasgow  firm,  previously  importing  alfalfa  meal 
from  the  United  States,  now  desires  to  import  it  from  Canada. 

119.  Hay. — A  South  Wales  hay  importer  is  open  to  receive  quotations  on  Canadian 
timothy  and  clover  hay  to  the  extent  of  1,000  tons  for  the  coming  three  to  six  months  at 
about  £5  per  ton  c.ii.  Cardiff. 

120.  Hay  Forks. — A  Dutch  concern  interested  in  Canadian  hay  forks  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  offer  for  export  with  a  view  to  sole  representation 
for  the  Netherlands. 

121.  Flour-mill  Machinery. — A  firm  in  Alexinatz,  Serbia,  are  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a  flour  mill  of  25,000  pounds  daily  capacity.  Interested  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  requested  to  quote  c.i.f.  Trieste  or  Salonica  prices  on  the  required  complete  machinery, 
together  with  plans  of  the  necessary  building  if  possible.  Correspondence  preferably  in 
French. 

122.  Radio  Apparatus. — Merchant  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  wishes  to  form  connections 
with  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  sell  radio  valve  sets  and  parts,  and  broadcasting  and  relay- 
ing instruments,  in  this  market. 

123.  Engines. — A  firm  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  receive  quotations  and  specifications 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  small  stationary  and  marine  engines,  1^  to  5  h.p.;  also 
outboard  rowboat  motors. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Montclare,  Feb.  13;  Montrose,  Feb.  20;  Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Mont- 
laurier,  March  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  25;  Canadian 
Rancher,  March  7— all  C.G.M.M.;  Brecon,  Feb.  10;  Bosworth,  Feb.  21;  Brandon,  March  3 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Withy,  March  1. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  6. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  Feb.  19;   Marburn,  March  5— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Glasgow.— Brecon,  Feb.  10;  Kastalia,  Feb.  24;  Marloch,  March  7— all  Canadian 
Pcicific 

To  Manchester— Manchester  Corporation,  Feb.  14;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  28— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Commander,  Feb.  13;  Canadian  Mariner,  Feb.  29 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Raider,  Feb.  14;  Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  25;  Canadian 
Rancher,  March  7— all  C.G.M.M.;  Melita,  Feb.  19;  Marburn  March  5— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  Feb.  28. 

To  Hamburg. — Lisgar  County,  Feb.  15;  Porsanger,  Feb.  25 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bothwell,  Feb.  10;  Bosworth,  Feb.  21;  Brandon,  March  3' — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadan  Pacific,  Feb.  21. 
To  Havana  (Cuba). — A  steamer,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  14;  a  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co., 
Feb.  15. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frode,  Scandinavian-American,  Feb.  15. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Leise  Mersk,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Benguela,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  Feb.  15. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Carmania,  Cunard  Line,  March  2. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Feb.  23;    Ausonia,  March  9 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  Feb.  16;  Manchester  Mariner,  Feb.  21 — 
both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  London.— Bay  State,  Feb.  14;   Cornish  Point,  March  2 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Valemore,  Feb.  13;  Rexmore,  Feb.  21;  Sachem,  Feb.  24— all  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chignecto,  Feb.  13;  Teviot,  Feb.  27 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trtnidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  20; 
Canadian  Navigator,  March  6— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
Feb.  14;   Canadian  Forester,  March  7— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld, — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  Feb.  24. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver).— Canadian  Spinner,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  Feb.  20;   Empress  of  Russia,  March  6— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Blue  Funnel  Line. 
Feb.  21. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 
To  Manchester.— London  Corporation,  Feb.  9;  London  Trade,  Feb.  14 — both  Furness 
Withy  (Pacific). 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Oklahoma,  Feb.  28;  Mississippi,  March  5 — both 
Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports— Canadian  Transporter,  Feb.  10;  Canadian 
Freighter,  March  10— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  London.— Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24;  Eemdyk,  middle  March- 
all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Liverpool.— Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;   Eemdyk,  middle  March— both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Southampton. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Avonmouth. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  10. 

To  Hamburg.— Dinteldyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Feb.  24. 

To  Rotterdam.— Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24;  Eemdyk,  middle  March 
all  R.M.S.P.  Co.  " 

To  Antwerp.— Cardiganshire,  Feb.  10;  Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24;  Eemdyk,  middle  March 
—all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Voyageur,  C.G.M.M.,  March  14. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  comer  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.   D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8?   Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 


Irish   Free  State 
A.  P.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  44 
Dawson  street,  Dublin.     Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 

Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 

Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters.  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union    Buildings,    Customs    street,  Auckland. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,   Netherlands   East   Indies,  and  Siam.) 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,    England.      Cable    Address,  Sleighing, 

London,. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,   Liverpool.     Cable   Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominiaji,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  TERRITORY  AMONG  THE  CANADIAN  TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE 
IRISH  FREE  STATE 

For  the  guidance  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters,  the  following 
table  showing  the  distribution  of  territory  among  the  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Free  State  is 
published. 

Liverpool. — Lancashire.  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Southern  portion  which  contains  Wolverhampton  and 
Walsall),  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  North  Wales  (Carnarvon,  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Merioneth  and  Montgomery) . 

Bristol. — South  Wales  (Cardigan,  Radnor,  Pembroke,  Carmarthen,  Breckneck, 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouth) ,  Hereford,  Worcester,  South  Staffordshire 
(that  portion  containing  Wolverhampton  and  Walsall).  Warwick  (in- 
cluding Birmingham) ,  Leicester,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 

London. — Middlesex,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Essex,  Kent,  Hampshire,  Oxford,  Berk- 
shire, Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Bedfordshire,  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk  and  Huntingdon. 

Glasgow. — Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  (Ulster). 

Dublin. — Irish  Free  State. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

[The  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  imports 
from  Canada  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1924,  will  be  published  in  our  next 
issue.] 

London,  January  23,  1925. — Conditions  remained  far  from  satisfactory 
during  1924,  but  there  were  definite  evidences  of  increased  activity  in  several 
branches  of  trade,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence  than 
has  been  apparent  for  some  time  past. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  the  past  year  was  the  currency 
reorganization  which  has  been  taking  place  in  Europe  and  which  has  already 
led  to  the  partial  rehabilitation  of  the  finances  of  several  countries  and  the 
adoption  of  a  definite  plan  for  the  settlement  of  German  reparations. 

The  enhanced  prospects  for  the  restoration  of  stability  are  evidenced,  in 
the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the  increased  currency  value  of  the  £1  ster- 
ling, which,  as  a  result  of  a  practically  uninterrupted  series  of  advances  during 
the  concluding  weeks  of  1924,  ended  the  year  only  slightly  below  par.  Indeed, 
the  more  optimistic  sentiment  which  is  almost  universal  must  be  attributed  to 
the  restoration  of  national  credit  and  to  the  anticipation  of  better  times  to  come 
for  the  world,  rather  than  to  any  very  definite  proof  of  improvement  in  the 
trade,  industry,  and  general  conditions  of  Great  Britain  that  has  so  far 
materialized. 

Although  the  volume  of  business  has  expanded,  both  home  and  abroad, 
great  diversity  of  opinion  is  held  here  about  the  position  of  affairs  revealed  by 
the  statistics  of  this  year's  overseas  trade.  The  heavy  rise  in  the  valuation  of 
imports  which  took  place  in  1924  certainly  marks  increased  transactions,  but 
during  the  same  period  the  exports  of  British  products  almost  stood  still,  and 
many  economic  authorities  regard  it  as  most  serious  that  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  last  year  should  have  attained  a  figure  which  has  not  been 
approached  since  1920,  when  special  after-war  conditions  prevailed.  In  any 
case,  however,  there  is  still  no  sign  of  the  revival  in  export  trade  which  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  great  traditional  industries  of  the  country  working  to  capacity, 
and  to  thereby  provide  work  for  the  huge  number  of  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Although  statistics  show  that  there  was  some  decrease  in  unemployment  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  the  number  of  workless  at  the  end  of  1924  was 
certainly  not  less  than  in  December,  1923,  and  attained  the  large  and  distressing 
total  of  1,319,000.  Moreover,  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  which  will  cure  this 
state  of  things  seems  as  far  off  as  ever. 

Prior  to  the  war  most  of  the  British  factories  disposed  of  a  certain,  and 
often  large,  proportion  of  their  output  in  export  markets.  In  recent  years  almost 
all  overseas  countries  have  increased  their  protective  import  duties,  and  many 
of  them  who  formerly  imported  largely  from  Britain  and  other  sources  have 
now  established  their  own  industries  and  have  so  heavily  protected  them  by 
tariffs  that  profitable  competition  from  outside  is  almost  impossible. 

Crushing  taxation,  high  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  decreased  output  have 
greatly  added  to  the  cost  of  production  in  Britain.  Consequently,  when  the 
manufacturers  of  many  of  her  products  bid  for  such  import  trade  as  is  offering, 
they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  profitably  do  so  in  competition  with  their  rivals 
in  other  countries,  who,  resulting  from  the  exchange  situation  and  other  circum- 
stances, are  able  to  quote  lower  prices. 

Another  factor  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity 
is  constant  industrial  unrest,  which  has  already  stifled  many  of  the  upward 
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movements  which  have  developed.  A  principal  and  definite  cause  of  this  unrest 
is  the  wide  divergence  which  exists  between  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  what 
are  respectively  described  as  "  sheltered  "  and  "  unsheltered  "  industries.  As  an 
illustration,  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  on  the  one  hand,  have  to  sell  their  pro- 
ducts in  competition  with  foreign  countries,  and,  on  the  other,  the  railways  do 
not  experience  external  competition  at  all  As  a  result  of  this  position,  a  skilled 
engineer  or  other  mechanic  frequently  receives  wages  which  are  considerably 
less  than  those  earned  by  the  labourers  who  remove  refuse  from  the  streets. 
This  discrepancy  is  a  source  of  perpetual  resentment  and  constitutes  a  definite 
menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

This  is  cognate  with  the  position  whereby  these  same  "  sheltered "  and 
similar  industries  are  fairly  actively  employed  and  making  satisfactory  profits, 
while  great  national  industries,  notably  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel,  are 
engaged  in  an  almost  endless  struggle  to  keep  their  works  going  against  foreign 
competition,  apart  from  any  question  of  earning  any  definite  profits  at  all. 

The  Government  announces  that  it  intends  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  particular  industries  which  are  shown,  as  a  result  of  a  most  search- 
ing investigation,  to  be  suffering  from  unfair  competition,  but  the  procedure  by 
which  this  is  to  be  attained  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

However,  industry,  while  of  vital  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is, 
after  all,  only  one  branch  of  trade,  and  the  large  and  diversified  imports  of 
food,  raw  material,  and  other  goods  which  occurred  during  1924  have  brought 
greater  prosperity  to  merchants,  and  must  also  have  benefited  the  shipping 
trade.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  thought  to  be 
much  better. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

The  official  figures  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  calendar  year  1924  are  given  below,  and  in  supplementing  these  with 
similar  returns  of  imports,  British  exports,  and  re-exports  for  the  two  previous 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  for  purposes  of  comparison  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  whereas  statistics  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1923,  include 
the  trade  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  from  that  date  onwards  the  trade  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  is  omitted  and  the  returns  only  cover  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
the  North  of  Ireland.  This  direct  trade  with  the  Free  State  is,  however,  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  United  Kingdom  totals  under  both 
imports  and  exports. 

1922  1923  1924 

Imports   £1,003,098,899  £1,096,226,214  £1,279,844,597 

Exports  of  British  products   719,507,410  767,257,771  795,364,581 

Re-exports   103,694,670  118,543,805  140,148,957 

£1,826,300,979         •  £1,982,027,790  £2,215,358,135 


While  the  increased  value  of  the  imports  is  partly  due  to  a  rise  in  prices, 
notably  in  cereals  and  textiles,  it  amounts,  in  comparison  with  1923,  to  an 
advance  of  approximately  16 J  per  cent,  whereas  the  exports  of  British  products 
expanded  by  only  3^  per  cent,  and  while  the  results  in  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  goods  showed  greater  development — which  in  fact  exceeded  rather  over 
18  per  cent — the  total  exports  of  both  combined  only  averaged  h\  per  cent, 
which  roughly  means  that  the  percentage  increase  in  imported  goods  was  about 
three  times  the  increase  in  exported  goods. 

EXCESS  OF  IMPORTS  OVER  EXPORTS 

Upon  studying  the  figures  in  the  above  table  it  will  be  noted  that  tlr\, 
tendency  for  import  trade  to  expand  in  a  greater  ratio  than  export  trade  has 
been  going  on  for  several  vears  past,  but  the  movement  was  greatly  acr^lerat^ 
in  1924. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  proportionate  growth  in  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  and  to  the  disquiet  with  which  this  development  is 
regarded  in  many  quarters.  The  actual  details  are  that  this  excess  totalled  no 
less  than  £344,331,059  in  1924,  in  comparison  with  £210,424,638  in  1923,  and 
£179,896,819  in  1922. 

In  pre-war  days  it  was  well  known  that  any  discrepancy  of  this  nature  was 
more  than  balanced  by  the  so-called  "  invisible  exports  "  represented  by  British 
investments  in  foreign  countries,  shipping  and  similar  services.  The  ravages 
of  the  war  made  great  inroads  upon  this  source  of  national  income,  and  although 
this  has  been  to  some  extent,  and  even  substantially,  remedied  since,  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  the  present  amount  earned  in  the  shape  of  "  invisible 
exports  "  can  balance  this  deficiency  of  export  trade,  or  indeed  even  approxi- 
mate it. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TRADE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

As  a  preliminary  to  dealing  with  some  particular  features  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  1924,  it  is  interesting  to  show  the  general  results  as  classified  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  following  custom,  the  returns  are  given  for  1922  and  1923, 
as  well  as  for  1924: — 


TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1922,  1923,  AND  1924 

(a)  Imports,  Value  c.i.j. 

1922                      1923  1924 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                              £  471,881,370           f  508,864,731  £  572,869,308 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured                                             298,398,458              324,961,793  400,591,373 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured..          229,689,812              256,978,844  299,865,978 

Animals,  not  for  food                                          362,156                 1,543,418  2,527,837 

Parcel  post,  non-dutiable  articles  ..   ..            2,767,103                3,877,428  3,990,101 

Total                                               £1,003,098,899           £1,096,226,214  £1,279,844,597 


(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  36,301,190  £  44,343,549  £  56,928,112 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured   101,973,232  130,815,847  106,488,676 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  568,516,042  579,949,674  618,270,545 

Animals,  not  for  food   1,475,544  1,400,177  2,285,849 

Parcel  post   11,241,402  10,748,524  11,391,399 

Total   £719,507,410  £767,257,771  £795,364,581 


(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise,  Value  f.o.b. 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  21,757,353  £  24,543,406  £  29,818,139 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  un- 
manufactured   55,063,197  66,751,911  76,324,516 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  26,821,234  27,164,099  33,854,767 

Animals,  not  for  food   52,886  84,389  151,535 

Total   £103,694,670  £118,543,805  £140,148,957 


As  regards  imports,  there  were,  as  would  be  expected,  considerable  increases 
under  all  three  categories.  Concerning  foodstuffs,  while  quantities  throughout 
were  mostly  greater,  part  of  the  accretion  in  valuation,  notably  in  the  case  of 
cereals,  was  due  to  higher  prices.  The  increase  is  proportionately  greater  in  the 
case  of  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  articles,  and  while  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  find  that  the  list  is  pretty  general,  and  therefore  betokens  greater  activity 
in  several  industries,  two-thirds  of  the  total  advance  is  represented  by  raw 
cotton  and  wool,  and  in  each  case  is  mainly  the  result  of  much  higher  prices. 
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Any  considerable  growth  in  the  purchasing  of  manufactured  goods  from 
abroad  is  always  disquieting  when  it  is  effected  at  the  expense  of  British  manu- 
factures. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  year  is  the  increase  of  over  £8,500,000  in  the 
value  of  the  iron  and  steel  products  which  were  brought  in  as  a  consequence  of 
the  inability  of  British  manufacturers  to  profitably  compete  with  the  low  cost 
of  production  in  Belgium  and  other  Continental  countries,  and  there  was  also 
an  almost  similar  expansion  in  non-ferrous  metals. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself  is  the 
heavy  drop  of  £27,750,000  in  exports  of  coal.  This  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the 
falling  off  of  the  demand  from  the  European  continent.  A  temporary  setback 
to  a  staple  British  industry  is  always  upsetting,  but  the  prospective  position 
promises  to  be  much  more  serious  than  this.  Although  slackness  in  certain 
Continental  industries  has  been  partly  responsible,  a  main  cause  has  been  the 
increased  Continental  production  of  coal,  and  the  most  unwelcome  feature  of 
all  is  that  the  cost  of  production  of  coal  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  mounted 
to  a  degree  that  it  cannot  profitably  be  laid  down  in  competition  with  coal 
which  is  now  available  from  other  sources.  This  decline  in  coal  alone  more 
than  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  exports  of  raw  materials  and 
partly  manufactured  goods. 

In  the  case  of  wholly  manufactured  goods,  it  is  true  that  there  is  some 
small  improvement  in  valuation  over  1923,  but  this  is  largely  caused  by  the 
higher  price  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  there  is  an 
actual  falling  away  in  shipments  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  also  of 
electrical  goods  and  apparatus. 

The  position  in  re-exports  is  much  brighter  in  so  far  that  it  indicates  greater 
activity  in  entrepot  trade  which  is  pretty  general. 

THE  COURSE  OF  PRICES  IN  1924 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  influence  of  the  higher  prices  which 
have  prevailed  during  the  year  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  con- 
trasting the  1924  returns  with  those  for  1923. 

While  the  circumstances  have  varied  and  differed  greatly  in  respect  to 
particular  branches  of  trade,  and  indeed  in  a  few  instances  there  has  been  an 
actual  drop  in  values,  the  abnormal  rises  which  have  taken  place  in  certain 
articles,  notably  cereals  and  textiles,  have  caused  an  average  advance  in  com- 
parison with  1923. 

The  details  of  these  fluctuations  can  best  be  seen  by  a  study  of  one  of  the 
wholesale  price  index  systems  which  are  recorded  by  three  or  four  recognized 
authorities.  Last  year  the  figures  compiled  by  The  Economist  were  taken,  and 
this  year  the  table  prepared  and  published  by  the  British  Government  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  reproduced,  as  under: — 


(Index  Numbers  compared  with  1918  =  100) 


Averages 

Dec. 

Sept. 

June 

March 

Dec. 

Groups 

1924 

1923 

1924 

1924 

1924 

1924 

1923 

160.1 

139.2 

181.5 

175.3 

146.3 

148.8 

139.7 

153.6 

155.7 

165.3 

159.0 

149.5 

141.8 

158.1 

184.4 

168.4 

180.8 

177.4 

181.6 

195.6 

181.4 

166.3 

154.5 

176.0 

170.7 

159.3 

161.7 

159.7 

142.9 

147.2 

136.1 

140.6 

144.0 

146.6 

149.2 

5.  Other  metals  and  minerals 

143.9 

143.0 

141.8 

139.6 

141.4 

153.7 

141.2 

22T.8 

201.9 

226.3 

218.9 

231.7 

220.8 

242.1 

195.8 

171.1 

214.7 

206.2 

187.8 

190.0 

173.1 

157.6 

161.9 

162.9 

158.8 

154.7 

156.1 

156.4 

Total  not  food  ..  .. 

165.9 

161.3 

166.9 

164.7 

164.4 

167.3 

165.3 

166.2 

158.9 

170.1 

166.9 

162.6 

165.4 

163.4 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  prices  which  prevailed  throughout  the 
year  rose  from  158-9  in  1923  to  166-2  in  1924,  and  that  prices  were  at  their  top 
level  at  the  end  of  last  year,  when  the  index  figure  stood  at  170  1  as  compared 
with  163-4  in  December,  1923,  the  comparison  in  all  cases  being  with  the  100 
of  1913. 

The  statistics  which,  however,  attract  more  general  interest  are  retail 
prices.  According  to  returns  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  their  course 
did  not  deviate  greatly  from  that  of  wholesale  values,  except  that  towards  mid- 
summer the  drop  in  retail  prices  was  proportionately  heavier. 

On  January  1,  1924,  the  cost  of  living  showed  an  average  percentage 
increase  over  July,  1914,  of  77,  and  this  had  increased  to  80  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  To  account  for  this  apparent  discrepancy  with  wholesale  prices,  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  retail  figures  include  rent,  fluctuations  in 
which  are  prevented  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL  ISSUES  DURING  THE  YEAR 

It  is  known  that  trade  and  finance  do  not  always  walk  hand  in  hand,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  stock  exchange  experiences  activity  at  times 
when  trade  is  bad,  and  moreover  that,  when  such  circumstances  prevail,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  money  subscribed  in  response  to  appeals  for  capital 
represents  funds  which  have  been  taken  out  of  business.  All  the  same,  the 
amount  of  capital  issues  made  during  a  particular  year  and  their  destination 
are  not  only  of  direct  interest,  but  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  the  time. 

Since  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  has  almost  ceased  to  provide  capital 
for  use  in  Canada.  Despite  the  improvement  in  British  financial  conditions 
which  has  developed  in  the  interval,  the  exchange  situation  has  been  a  prac- 
tically insurmountable  obstacle.  The  recent  recovery  in  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  should,  however,  largely  remove  this  difficulty,  and  when  parity  is 
reached  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the  old  movement 
whereby  British  funds  flowed  steadily  and  in  large  volume  to  the  Dominion. 

British  investment  in  the  past  was  mainly  confined  to  priority  securities 
such  as  Federal  and  Provincial  Government  loans,  municipal  bonds,  railway 
debentures,  etc. ;  and  while  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  the  resumption  of  trans- 
actions the  field  may  be  extended  to  public  utilities  and  industrial  issues,  the 
probability  is  that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  provide  most  of  the  capital 
brought  into  Canada  for  such  purposes. 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  The  Statist,  the  total  sum  represented  by 
capital  issues  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1924  was  £242,527,875,  in 
comparison  with  £286,276,980  in  1923  and  £585,150,914  in  1922.  The  notice- 
able reduction  from  the  latter  year  is  wholly  due  to  the  cessation  of  British 
Government  borrowing,  which  dropped  from  £364,900,000  in  1922  to  £89,375,000 
in  1923  and  £15,000,000  in  1924. 

Although  there  was  not  a  great  difference  in  the  totals  of  1923  and  1924, 
there  were  alterations  in  distribution.  Whereas  loans  earmarked  for  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  fell  to  £107,000,000  in  1924  from  £156,500,000  in  1923,  in  what 
are  described  as  colonial  borrowings,  the  reduction  was  from  £80,700,000  in 
1923  to  £64,000,000  in  1924,  and  foreign  issues  actually  advanced  from 
£49,000,000  to  £71,500,000.  This  latter  feature  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
amounts  loaned  to  foreign  Governments  having  practically  doubled. 

In  the  case  of  commercial  and  industrial  issues,  the  totals  subscribed  for 
United  Kingdom  ventures  went  up  from  £66,000,000  in  1923  to  £82,000,000  in 
1924.  As  regards  the  dominions  and  dependencies,  the  same  item  fell  from 
£15,000,000  to  £12,500,000,  and  concurrently  similar  foreign  issues  dropped  from 
£22,000,000  to  £16,500,000. 
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CONDITION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  INDUSTRIES  IN  1924 

The  past  year  witnessed  the  same  variation  in  the.  experience  of  different 
branches  of  industry  as  has  been  apparent  for  several  years  past,  the  general 
trend  being  that  more  or  less  "  sheltered  "  industries  in  some  cases  did  fairly 
well  and  in  almost  every  instance  escaped  the  marked  adversity  which  was  the 
fate  of  those  industries  which  are  open  to  the  most  direct  foreign  competition. 

A  serious  happening  for  these  "  unsheltered  "  industries  was  the  cancella- 
tion by  the  Labour  Government  of  Part  II  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act,  which  provided  protection  against  dumping  and  unfair  currency  conditions 
in  foreign  countries,  while  the  same  Government  decided  not  to  renew  the  opera- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  McKenna  duties  "  which  levied  a  customs  tariff  on 
foreign  automobiles,  musical  instruments,  and  certain  other  goods.  Incident- 
ally this  also  put  an  end  to  the  preferential  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  duty 
which  was  accorded  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  these  commodities.  The 
outstanding  situation,  however,  is  that  "  unsheltered  "  industries  are  generally 
disadvantageously  affected  by  existing  world  conditions,  and  unless  there  is  an 
alteration  in  the  present  fiscal  position,  they  are  less  likely  to  benefit  from  an 
improvement  in  general  trade  than  other  branches  of  business. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Reference  is  made  elsewhere  to  the  unsatisfactory  results 
achieved  by  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  In  1913,  according  to  the  figures 
recored  by  the  National  Federation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturers,  the 
average  monthly  production  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  855,000  tons  of  pig- 
iron  and  638,600  tons  of  steel  ingots  and  castings.  In  December,  1924,  the  cor- 
responding output  was  580,300  and  551,000  tons.  Moreover,  prices  have  been 
cut  so  low  that  much  of  the  business  must  have  been  unprofitable.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  principal  industrial  problems  of  the  moment  is  how  this  country  is  in  the 
future  to  profitably  maintain  its  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion from  several  countries  where  production  is  conducted  under  greater  advan- 
tages. 

Shipbuilding, — Another  staple  industry  which  continues  to  experience  evil 
days  is  shipbuilding,  and  in  illustration  of  the  present  position,  according  to 
Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping,  the  average  tonnage  building  immediately  before 
the  war  was  1,890,000  tons  or  593,000  tons  more  than  the  current  total;  and 
there  have  been  corresponding  decreases  in  the  tonnage  of  ships  actually 
launched  last  year  and  those  on  which  work  was  begun. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  over-production  of  a  few  years  ago  in  comparison 
with  the  reduction  in  the  world's  carrying  trade  since  the  war.  Other  causes  are 
the  development  of  construction  in  other  countries,  and  the  high  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  home  market,  supplemented  by  constant  strikes.  It  is  true  there 
were  flashes  of  improvement  in  certain  districts  during  the  year,  but  there  seems 
little  prospect  of  full  employment  for  the  shipyards  in  the  immediate  future. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  depression  experienced  in  the  coal 
trade  and  the  severe  and  permanent  competition  with  which  it  is  faced  in  some 
of  the  principal  export  markets  upon  which  it  has  flourished.  The  engineering 
and  electrical  trades  have  also  been  working  on  short  time. 

Textiles. — The  position  in  another  great  industry  has  been  happier  because, 
while  hours  in  the  cotton  trade  have  still  been  curtailed,  the  marked  fall  in  the 
restrictive  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  knowledge  that  greater  supplies  were 
available  than  anticipated  have  given  a  fillip  to  the  industry.  Reports  gener- 
ally from  Lancashire  are  of  a  much  more  cheerful  nature,  and  good  employ- 
ment for  the  operatives  seems  to  be  assured  for  the  time  being.  The  woollen 
industry  has  also  exhibited  greater  activity,  although  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  has  reached  an  excessive  level,  and  unlike  that  of  cotton,  shows  no 
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sign  of  receding.  Hosiery  manufacturers,  while  up  against  continued  foreign 
competition,  had  a  moderately  good  year,  and  special  efforts  have,  temporarily 
at  least,  eased  the  position  of  lace  manufacturers. 

Other  and  less  important  industries  had  varying  but,  upon  the  whole,  fair 

years. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

It  is  difficult  to  write  anything  new  about  the  Wembley  Exhibition.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  a  review  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  reference  to  the  increase  in  inter-Imperial  trade  which  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  magnificent  displays  made  by  the  dominions,  colonies, 
and  dependencies.  Canada,  and  indeed  practically  all  these  countries  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  exhibits  of  their  natural  resources  and  products  which  had 
never  previously  been  equalled  in  this  country,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  publicity 
and  propaganda  secured  will  stimulate  a  greater  demand  for  Empire  products 
among  the  millions  who  visited  Wembley. 

Indeed,  the  exhibits  in  the  Canadian  pavilion,  supplemented  by  the  shop- 
window  displays  of  Canadian  food  and  other  products  by  leading  business 
firms  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  have  already  created  a 
definite  demand  for  certain  Canadian  commodities,  and  there  is  also  evidence 
of  this  movement  in  the  inquiries  received  at  the  various  Trade  Commissioners' 
offices. 

The  space  given  by  the  press  to  descriptions  of  the  natural  and  other 
wealth  of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  proceedings  of  the  important  conferences  on 
Empire  affairs  and  resources  which  were  held  at  the  exhibition,  should  also  be 
a  factor  in  the  direction  of  Empire  development. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  to  Canadian  export 
trade,  the  Trade  Commissioners  have  definite  confirmation  through  the  co-opera- 
tion which  they  rendered  to  Canadian  exhibitors  and  visiting  business  men  in 
effecting  connections  with  United  Kingdom  importers  of  goods  of  many  kinds. 

CANADA'S  STRONG  POSITION  IN  THE  PROVISION  IMPORT  TRADE 
OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PORTS 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes  that 
due  to  the  courtesy  and  promptitude  of  the  Port  of  Bristol  authorities  the 
following  figures  of  provision  imports  into  the  port — which  includes  the  ports 
of  Avonmouth,  Bristol  City  and  Portishead — are  available  and  furnish  clear 
evidence  of  the  strong  hold  Canadian  trade  has  on  direct  importations.  These 
figures  must  not  be  accepted  as  representing  in  the  aggregate  the  imports  into 
the  West  of  England  of  those  commodities,  as  large  supplies  are  brought  by  rail 
from  London  and  Liverpool.  Figures  within  parentheses  represent  the  Canadian 
percentage  of  the  total  trade. 

DIRECT  BRISTOL  IMPORTS  OF  CANADIAN  PROVISIONS 

Fiscal  Year  Fiscal  Year  for  Year 

for  Port  Port  ending  ending 

March  31,  1923        March  31,  1924       December  31,  1924 


Tons  Tons  Tons 

Butter                                                        1,050  (40%)  293  (22%)  1,516  (80%) 

Cheese                                                        5,873  (61%)  7,342  (73%)  5,757  (80%) 

Lard                                                          2,354  (27%)  2,024  (26%)  3,161  (45%) 

Bacon  and  hams                                          5,835  (57%)  6,833  (68%)  7,357  (92%) 


Mr.  Cole  directs  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  grain,  butter,  cheese 
and  eggs  there  are  always  more  applications  from  West  of  England  firms 
desirous  of  representing  Canadian  produce  houses  than  can  be  supplied  from 
Canada.  Canadian  firms  desiring  representation  are  strongly  urged  to  com- 
municate with  the  Bristol  office. 
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CANADIAN  AGENCIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCES 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes  as 
follows  on  the  representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  the  English  provinces: 

The  average  conception  in  Canada  of  a  United:  Kingdom  agency  is  to 
obtain  representation  by  a  London  firm  and  consider  that  by  that  means 
the  requirements  of  the  entire  country  are  fully  covered.  Where  the  London 
firms  have  a  large  staff  of  travellers  this  is  satisfactory,  but  it  has  been  the 
experience  of  this  office  that  Canadian  firms  will  accede  to  the  demand  of  a 
London  agent  giving  them  the  entire  territory,  and  this  London  agent  will 
then  attempt  to  appoint  sub-agents  for  the  provinces  and  Scotland.  The  result 
is  split  commissions  which  are  most  detrimental  to  business.  Numerous  cases 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bristol  office  where  West  of  England  firms  are 
directly  representing  English  and  Continental  manufacturers,  thereby  receiving: 
full  commission  on  sales.  If  they  accept  a  sub-agency  from  a  London  firm, 
the  result  is  that  the  products  thus  assumed  receive  second  preference  owing  to 
the  absence  of  similar  profit  to  those  earned  from  the  direct  agencies. 

For  this  reason  firms  are  advised  not  to  grant  exclusive  agency  rights  to 
one  firm,  but  to  closely  study  the  provincial  areas  before  coming  to  a  definite 
decision.  Undoubtedly  more  Canadian  products  could  be  sold  in  the  English 
provinces  if  this  policy  were  adhered  to. 

ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE   CONDITIONS  IN  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  5,  1925. — With  world  industrial,  economic  and  trade 
conditions  still  so  unsettled,  and  with  the  depressing  conditions  existing  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Irish  Free  State's  great  market,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  trade 
in  the  Free  State  in  1924  would  exhibit  any  pronounced  activity.  Indeed, 
because  of  the  aftermath  of  the  civil  disturbances,  the  advent  of  a  new  form  of 
Government  which  would  necessarily  require  time  to  get  into  its  stride,  and  new 
experiments  in  the  fiscal  system,  a  less  rapid  recovery  might  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated  than  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  Higher  taxation  in  the 
Free  State  is  also  in  force:  for  example,  the  normal  income  tax  is  5s.  in  the 
pound,  as  against  4s.  6d.  in  Great  Britain.  For  these  reasons  industry  and  trade 
cannot  be  described  as  flourishing. 

In  other  reports  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa, 
especially  those  published  in  this  Journal  Nos.  1035,  1036,  1937  and  1938  of 
1923,  and  Nos.  952,  953  and  954  of  1922,  the  industries  and  trade  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  have  been  very  fully  described,  and  from  these  it  will  be  realized  that 
the  industries  of  the  country  are  predominantly  agricultural.  Irish  agricultural 
products  have  been  suffering  under  the  same  comparatively  low  prices  which 
have  hit  farmers  in  all  countries  up  to  last  year.  In  other  words,  the  Irish 
producer  has  had  to  ship  to  Great  Britain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  his  produce 
than  before  the  war  in  order  to  supply  his  needs  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  fiscal  autonomy  of  the  Free  State  has  been  the  occasion,  since  the 
beginning  of  1924,  of  a  new  set  of  statistics  which  disclose  some  interesting 
problems.  The  chief  has  been  the  revelation  of  a  large  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade.  Imports  from  all  countries  into  the  Free  State  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  November  1924  stood  at  £60,857,000;  and  exports  to  all  countries  at 
£44,617,000,  snowing  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  £16,240,000.  This 
adverse  balance  is,  however,  very  much  modified  through  investments  of  Irish 
capital  in  British  Government  and  other  British  securities.    The  total  figure  of 
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such  investments  is  put  by  Mr.  Blyth,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  at  over  £150,000,- 
000,  on  which  dividends  of  over  £8,000,000  annually  are  paid.  The  adverse 
balance  therefore  is  not  so  unfavourable  as  appears  on  the  surface.  The  exports 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  alone  were 
£43,811,000,  and  imports  were  £49,283,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  dividends 
on  Irish  investments  in  Great  Britain  more  than  balance  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  such  dividends  being  largely  paid  in  imports  of  goods.  The  Free 
State's  real  deficit  is  in  trade  with  overseas  countries,  of  which  the  three 
principal  are  the  United  States,  Argentina  and  Canada,  and  to  none  of  these 
countries  is  her  export  trade  as  yet  of  any  real  importance,,  as  the  following 
table  shows: — 

Eleven  Months 


Great  Britain  ..  ..  , 
Northern  Ireland  ..  . 
United  States  .. 

Argentina  

Canada  / 

Holland  

Germany  

Australia  

Belgium  

Roumania  

France  

Sweden  

Portugal  

Czecho- Slovakia 

Spain  

British  India  

Chili  

Italy  

Algeria  , 

Latvia  

Russia  

Norway  

Switzerland  

Denmark  

British  West  Indies 
Straits  Settlements  . 

Philippines  

Other  countries  ..  . 


Total 


January-November,  1924 

Imports 

Exports 

£42,322,760 

£37,517,412 

6,960,352 

6,294,231 

2,961,842 

185,727 

2,174,808 

9,616 

1,266,033 

21,861 

764,166 

24,762 

658,463 

39,460 

641,489 

15,128 

555,870 

162,216 

499,337 

387,553 

74,897 

313,782 

1,317 

235,083 

39 

230,253 

130,510 

4,011 

116,802 

54,240 

85,2631 

138 

67,925 

4,974 

64,538 

49,687 

5 

43,477 

43,402 

26,435 

34,213 

8,720 

17,435 

M,109 

17,241 

29,368 

18,471 

232,760 

95,508 

£60,857,803 

£44,617,186 

During  the  year  an  experiment  in  protection  of  Free  State  industries 
through  import  duties  has  been  set  in  motion.  (Full  information  concerning 
the  changes  in  the  tariff  may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.)  These  protective  duties  introduced  on  a  few  articles  were 
of  course  in  addition  to  various  import  duties  on  other  articles  which  were  a 
legacy  from  the  British  fiscal  system,  of  which  the  Irish  Free  State  is  now 
independent. 

Canadian   Trade   with   the    Irish   Free  State 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  published  above  that  Canada  stands  near 
the  top  of  countries  exporting  to  the  Free  State.  Indeed,  of  all  countries  over- 
seas the  Dominion  stands  in  third  place  in  aggregate  exports  and  in  second  place 
in  export  trade  per  capita,  the  United  States  leading  in  aggregate  exports,  with 
Argentina  in  second  place,  and  in  per  capita  exports  Argentina  leading.  While 
Argentina's  exports  to  the  Free  State  consisted  almost  entirely  of  maize,  Cana- 
dian exports  were  as  follows  during  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1924: — 
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Quantity. 


Value. 


Wheat  

Oats  

Wheatmeal  and  flour..  .. 

Oat  products  

Cheese  

Hops  

Timber,  deals  and  planks 

Wood  pulp  

Manufactures  of  wood..  . 
Cardboard  and  pasteboard 
Other  articles  , 


Ovvlt. 


740,815 
173,898 
449,946 
134,452 
2,221 
4,196 
10,360 
326 


£  497,436 


Cwt. 


Loads. 
Tons. 


4,076 


93,216 
407,368 
131,073 

8,497 
25,407 
53,881 

3,551 
22,500 

4,224 
18.880 


Total 


£1,266,033 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Dominion  has  progressed  in 
trade  with  the  Free  State  during  1924  as  compared  with  former  years;  but 
except  in  isolated  instances  that  is  not  possible,  because  statistics  previous  to 
1924  included  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  last  year  of  publication  being  192L  In 
1924  the  first  statistics  of  the  Irish  Free  State  were  published.  The  figures  for 
Northern  Ireland,  formerly  included  in  those  for  Ireland  as  a  whole,  are  not 
separately  published,  but  are  included  in  those  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
figures  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  were  included  in  those  of  the  United  Kingdom 
until  the  Free  State  became  fiscally  independent,  and  were  also  published 
separately  until  the  end  of  1921. 

In  one  item,  flour,  and  that  of  great  importance,  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
comparison.  Flour  is  the  second  chief  item  of  Canadian  exports  to  the  Free 
State,  and  the  figures  show  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  completely  reversed  since  1921.  In  the  latter  year  the 
United  States  shipped  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  1,402,000  cwts.,  and  Canada 
821,000  cwts.  In  1920  the  figures  w^ere  796,000  cwts.  from  the  United  States 
and  427,000  from  the  Dominion.  In  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1924, 
the  United  States  shipped  to  the  Free  State  alone  298,000  cwts.,  and  Canada 
shipped  449,000  cwts.  In  the  case  of  Northern  Ireland  the  figures  were  still  more 
striking. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  Canada's  chief  export  to  the  Irish  Free  State,  the 
Dominion  shipped  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  in  1921,  619,000  cwts.;  in  the  eleven 
months  ending  November,  1924,  740,000  cwts.  were  sent  forward  to  Southern 
Ireland  alone. 

These  items  are  significant  of  the  growth  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  Free 
State  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  notwithstanding  political  unsettle- 
ment  and  other  handicaps,  and  are  those  relating  to  direct  trade  and  exclusive 
of  the  great  volume  of  imports  into  Ireland  from  overseas  countries  transhipped 
at  ports  in  Great  Britain,  which  are  classified  as  imports  from  Great  Britain. 


Glasgow,  January  26,  1925. — During  the  past  year  the  shipments  of  Cana- 
dian cattle  to  Scotland  have  been  fully  maintained,  but  the  total  numbers  are 
still  far  short  of  requirements.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  done  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  year — from  August  to  December.  Glasgow  has  received 
the  majority  of  the  shipments,  a  few  lots  being  landed  at  Dundee,  and  several 
consignments  which  were  landed  at  Glasgow  were  sent  to  the  inland  markets 
at  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Aberdeen  and  sold  there.  The  cattle  were  mostly 
stockers  of  a  good  class,  weighing  from  1,100  pounds  to  1,300  pounds  live  weight 
landed  in  Scotland;  they  have  been  purchased  by  farmers  in  many  parts  of 
this  country,  but  the  Eastern  Counties — Forfarshire,  Fifeshire,  Perthshire,  and 
the  Lothians — have  taken  most  of  the  cattle  and  have  been  most  prominent 
in  the  trade. 


CANADIAN  CATTLE  TRADE  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 
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The  demand  for  Canadian  cattle  has  greatly  improved,  owing  to  the 
farmers  being  well  satisfied  with  them,  and  the  prices  have  been  generally 
higher.  The  highest  price  given  for  Canadian  cattle  during  the  year  was  67s. 
per  live  cwt.  of  112  pounds,  and  the  average  for  the  season  was  52s.  to  58s.  per 
live  cwt. 

Farmers  have  found  by  experience  that  Canadian  cattle  are  very  healthy, 
free  from  disease,  good  feeders,  and  quick  in  coming  to  prime  beef.  It  is  almost 
an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  farmer  to  lose  a  Canadian  bullock  through  illness, 
and  they  are  now  known  to  be  stronger  in  constitution  than  most  other  cattle. 

The  only  complaints  against  Canadian  cattle  are  on  account  of  their  age, 
and  on  account  of  branded  hides.  The  latter  point  appears  to  be  in  process  of 
elimination,  but  the  matter  of  the  age  of  cattle  is  reported  to  be  one  that 
deserves  the  serious  attention  of  Canadian  shippers.  The  farmers  in  Scotland 
want  young  cattle,  not  more  than  two  years  old  if  possible.  If  this  important 
point  is  attended  to,  and  a  good  class  of  well-graded  cattle  shipped,  there  is 
ample  room  in  Scotland  for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Canadian  cattle 
which  can  be  absorbed. 

The  cattle-feeding  business  in  Scotland  is  confined  to  two  main  periods — 
the  period  of  grass  feeding  and  the  period  of  stall  feeding.  For  the  grass- 
feeding  period,  feeders  buy  their  cattle  during  March  and  up  to  the  end  of  May 
or  June  (according  as  the  season  is  early  or  late),  and  for  the  stall-feeding 
period  from  September  to  December.  These  are  the  periods  when  the  largest 
number  of  store  cattle  are  bought,  and  accordingly  the  times  when  the  largest 
Canadian  shipments  should  arrive  on  the  market.  During  the  other  months 
of  the  year  there  is  still  a  market  for  smaller  shipments,  and  this  would  largely 
be  regulated  by  the  important  influences  of  an  early  or  late  season,  and  a  short- 
age or  abundance  of  root  crops  and  feeding  stuffs. 

MARKET  PREFERENCES 

The  successful  exportation  of  store  cattle  from  Canada  to  Scotland  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  classes  of  cattle  shipped.  This  point  should  be 
continually  borne  in  mind,  as  its  significance  cannot  be  overestimated.  Classes 
of  cattle  best  suited  for  the  Scottish  market  are: — 

(1)  A  good  class  of  polled  steer,  weighing  about  1,000  pounds  live  weight 
landed  in  Scotland,  age  about  two  years,  of  beef  breeding,  in  good  flesh,  capable 
of  dressing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  live  weight,  and  to  be  prime  beef  after  three 
to  five  months'  feeding. 

(2)  A  good  class  of  heavier  polled  steer  weighing  1,100  pounds  to  1,250 
pounds  live  weight  landed  in  Scotland,  age  2\  to  3t  years,  of  beef  breeding  and 
good  quality,  capable  of  dressing  about  53  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight,  and  to  be  prime  beef  after  two  to  three  months'  feeding. 

(3)  There  is  also  a  certain  market  for  spayed  heifers  suitable  for  feeding, 
of  beef  breed,  age  two  to  three  years. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  feeders  are  in  favour  of  polled  cattle, 
especially  for  stall  feeding.  Horned  cattle  are  thus  more  difficult  to  sell,  and 
in  most  cases  command  a  lower  price  than  polled  cattle. 

The  chief  points  for  present  consideration  are: — 

(1)  Elimination  of  branded  cattle. 

(2)  The  shipping  of  younger,  preferably  two-year-old  cattle,  instead  of 
five-  and  six-year-old  animals. 

(3)  Improved  grading  to  ensure  the  shipment  of  a  good  class  of  cattle. 

(4)  Reducing  of  shipping  charges,  if  possible,  particularly  ocean  freight 

rate. 
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During  the  year  just  past  2,117  Canadian  cattle  arriving  at  Merklands 
Wharf,  Glasgow  (the  municipal  landing  stage  for  imported  cattle)  were 
slaughtered  under  the  ten  days'  rule.  In  addition  11,147  store  cattle  arrived, 
most  of  which  were  disposed  of  by  auction  at  the  wharf,  or  at  interior  markets. 
A  small  proportion  were  slaughtered  at  Merklands.  At  Dundee  1,596  Canadian 
store  cattle  were  landed  during  the  year. 

WEST  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  DRIED  FISH 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  January  23,  1925. — As  a  result  of  a  recent  inquiry  from  Canada, 
a  number  of  Liverpool  West  African  merchants  have  been  interviewed  as  to 
the  prospects  for  Canadian  dried  fish  in  the  markets  of  West  Africa,  and  this 
report  is  presented  as  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  fish  exporters  in 
general. 

The  chief  supplies  going  to  West  Africa  consist  of  stock  fish  from  the 
Canary  Islands  for  native  consumption.  However,  during  the  last  few  years 
Norway  has  been  doing  an  increasing  business  into  this  territory  with  dark  split 
sei  fish,  and  has  also  been  shipping  haddock  and  round  cod  of  a  similar  quality 
to  that  shipped  to  the  Italian  market. 

The  largest  demand  for  imported  supplies  exists  in  Nigeria  for  the  up- 
country  trade,  and  the  demand  continues  fairly  steady  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  Gold  Coast  territory  the  natives  are  able  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
their  own  fishing  along  the  coast,  during  the  season  from  May  till  September, 
and  their  purchases  of  imported  fish  are  not  as  great  as  Nigeria. 

Norwegian  split  sei  brings  distinctly  lower  prices  than  codfish.  The  Nor- 
wegian cod  supplied  is  a  round,  dry,  salt-cured  fish  with  head  removed  and 
very  firm,  the  curing  process  being  a  long  one,  as  the  fish  are  exposed  to  the  air 
to  harden.  Haddock  are  supplied  salted  and  split  in  two  halves,  and  also 
round.  In  order  to  withstand  the  trying  climate,  the  fish  for  this  market  has 
to  be  very  hard,  and  for  this  reason  the  importance  of  the  curing  is  emphasized. 

Generally  speaking,  the  small-sized  fish  is  favoured,  although  the  demand 
is  different  in  certain  sections.  For  example,  fish  for  Lagos,  Nigeria,  are  wanted 
in  20-  to  30-centimetre  lengths,  while  at  Calabar  a  fish  from  40  to  50  centi- 
metres long  is  favoured.  The  best  selling  cod  is  from  30  to  40  centimetres, 
haddocks  about  the  same,  and  sei  anywhere  from  40  to  60  centimetres. 

Most  shipments  at  present  are  being  made  in  45-kilo  bales,  although  bales 
of  40  and  50  kilos  have  been  reported.  The  bales  are  covered  with  rough  canvas 
and  bound  with  galvanized  wire. 

Quotations  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  100  kilos  (approximately  2 
cwt.),  at  the  same  time  mentioning  the  lengths  within  20  centimetres.  Prices 
have  been  steadily  rising  for  some  time,  and  are  now  at  an  abnormally  high 
figure,  which  it  is  feared  may  bring  about  a  slump  in  demand.  Varying 
opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  cause  of  these  higher  quotations,  but  in 
general  it  would  appear  that  Norwegian  stocks  have  been  depleted  as  a  result 
of  heavy  purchases  by  Italy  and  other  Continental  markets,  with  short  catches 
last  season  in  some  countries. 

One  of  the  largest  merchants  in  the  trade  here,  handling  on  the  average 
10,000  bales  per  month  from  Norway,  stated  that  prior  to  the  present  shortage 
prices  for  Norwegian  fish  for  West  African  requirements  had  been  low,  ranging 
anywhere  from  60  to  80  shillings  per  100  kilos  f.o.b.  Norwegian  port.  As 
against  this  price,  present  Norwegian  quotations  are  about  as  follows: — 

Round  cod  30  to  50  cm   109s.  f.o.b.  Norwegian  port 

Haddock  30  to  40  cm   101s.  " 

Split  sei  40  to  60  cm   98s.  " 
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For  c.i.f.  quotations  to  West  African  ports  an  allowance  is  made  of  8  to  9 
shillings,  which  would  bring  the  price  of  round  cod  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
118  shillings.  In  most  cases,  supplies  from  Norway  are  transhipped  at  Ham- 
burg or  East  Coast  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  Canadian  shippers  can  quote  competitive  c.i.f.  prices  for  this  business, 
when  the  season's  catch  of  cod  and  haddock  is  available  there  would  appear  to 
be  an  opportunity  to  share  in  this  growing  trade.  Again  should  be  emphasized 
the  importance  of  fish  being  properly  cured,  as  the  traders  here  claim  that  the 
Norwegian  fish  going  to  this  extreme  tropical  climate  is  so  hard  that  if  left  in 
England  it  would  keep  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  years,  and  that  the 
business  done  by  the  Canary  Island  fisheries  can  be  attributed  to  their  success 
in  drying  their  fish  by  similar  methods,  which  make  it  suitable  for  this  climate. 

As  considerable  buying  for  West  Africa  is  done  by  Liverpool  houses,  any 
interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office,  and  to 
forward  samples  when  available. 

CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY  IN  1924:  CANADA'S  TRADE 

EXPANSION 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  January  10,  1925. — Conditions  in  Germany  during  the  past  year 
have  been  in  marked  contrast  to  those  prevailing  in  the  previous  year.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1923  the  German  mark  was  steadily  depreciating,  but  the 
introduction  of  the  Rentenmark  on  November  15,  1923,  arrested  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  German  currency  and  the  growing  confusion  resulting  therefrom. 
The  re-establishment  of  normal  monetary  conditions  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  import  trade.  Wages  and  salaries  being  once  more  on  a  stable  basis,  the 
average  purchasing  power  of  the  population  was  greatly  increased.  During  the 
period  of  currency  inflation  Germany  was  only  able  to  import  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  bulk  of  the  population  essential  raw  materials  and  cheap  food- 
stuffs. With  the  revived  purchasing  power  resulting  from  the  stabilization  of 
the  currency,  Germany  once  more  became  a  large  buyer  of  higher-priced  food 
products.  There  consequently  arose  a  demand  for  a  number  of  Canadian  pro- 
ducts which  had  not  been  exported  to  Germany  in  the  previous  years.  This 
situation  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  form  new  connections  for  Canadian 
exporters  and  every  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  take  advantage 
of  this  situation  and  of  the  opportunities  presented  thereby. 

REVIEW  OF  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Business  conditions  in  Germany  during  the  past  year  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  three  periods  of  boom,  depression  and  recovery,  corresponding 
to  the  economic  crises  attendant  upon  the  period  of  adjustment  after  the  events 
of  the  previous  five  years.  The  boom  period  followed  upon  the  introduction  of 
the  Rentenmark  and  continued  until  about  April.  In  some  respects  this  mani- 
festation was  similar  to  the  post-armistice  boom  in  world  trade.  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  currency  increased  the  average  purchasing  power  of  the  population. 
Prices  remained  at  a  high  level,  but  this  did  not  deter  spending  as  the  people 
had  lost  the  saving  habit  during  the  inflation  period  and  there  was  the  psycho- 
logical factor  which  caused  prices  in  Rentenmarks  to  appear  cheap  to  those  who 
had  grown  accustomed  to  quotations  in  "  billions  ".  There  was  also  the  realiza- 
tion of  profits  by  those  who  had  been  able  to  make  money  out  of  the  depreciation 
of  the  mark.  Unemployment  and  short-time  working,  which  had  reached  an 
alarming  level  in  the  closing  months  of  the  inflation,  gradually  decreased  as  i 
result  of  the  boom  in  domestic  trade.    Exports  increased  only  gradually  and 
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throughout  the  first  part  of  1924  remained  at  a  low  level.  Heavy  imports  of 
foodstuffs,  including  higher-priced  products  which  had  not  been  imported  to  any 
extent  in  the  previous  year,  characterized  the  boom  period.  Such  luxury 
articles  as  were  allowed  to  be  imported  were  in  active  demand. 

The  shortage  of  working  capital  and  the  practice  which  had  been  generated 
by  the  inflation  of  trading  to  the  fullest  extent  on  borrowed  money,  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  bank  credits  during  the  first  few  months  of  1924.  At  one 
time  this  appeared  to  threaten  new  inflation,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  March 
the  Reichsbank  commenced  to  resolutely  restrict  the  granting  of  credit.  The 
extreme  shortage  of  working  capital  in  Germany  at  once  became  apparent,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  dissipation  of  the  country's  working  capital  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  consequences  of  the  inflation.  Interest  rates  rose  to  over  36  per 
cent  per  annum.  There  was  a  sudden  fall  in  the  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  credit  stringency  soon  made  its  effect  felt  on  trade  and  industry.  Short- 
time  working,  which  had  been  decreasing,  commenced  during  May,  June  and 
July  to  again  rapidly  increase  and  there  was  also  an  increase  in  total  unemploy- 
ment. Figures  of  imports  for  July  and  August  fell  considerably  below  the 
totals  for  the  previous  months  and  these  were  the  only  months  of  the  year 
which  showed  a  favourable  balance  of  trade. 

The  trade  depression  continued  throughout  the  summer.  The  successful 
outcome  of  the  London  Conference  in  August  and  the  passing  of  the  laws 
putting  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Dawes  Report  gradually  tended  to 
restore  confidence  in  German  business.  Although  there  is  still  a  great  shortage 
of  credit  facilities,  foreign  capital  has  commenced  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  financing  German  trade  and  industry.  There  has  also  been  a  steady  increase 
in  savings  deposits.  Each  succeeding  month  has  therefore  witnessed  an  improve- 
ment in  trade  activity.  It  is  now  felt  that  the  worst  part  of  the  adjustment 
period  has  been  passed,  and  that  the  future  should  bring  about  a  period  of 
relative  stability  in  trade  conditions. 

The  poor  crop  results  in  Germany  led  to  a  very  heavy  importation  of 
grain  and  flour  especially  during  October  and  November.  There  was  in  fact 
over-importation  of  these  products  and  the  market  has  since  been  overstocked. 
Throughout  recent  months  there  has  also  been  an  active  demand  for  imported 
dairy  products,  eggs  and  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  products  which  have  been 
imported  in  only  relatively  small  quantities  since  the  war.  This  indicates  the 
return  to  a  standard  of  living  more  in  conformity  to  that  prevailing  before  the 
war.  The  importations  of  meat,  bacon,  lard,  canned  milk  and  milk  powder 
have  also  been  larger  in  1924  than  in  the  previous  years. 

The  excess  of  the  value  of  imports  over  exports  during  the  eleven  months, 
January  to  November,  1924,  amounted  to  over  $500,000,000,  imports  being 
valued  at  $1,906,850,000  and  exports  at  $1,383,140,000.  It  is  probable  that  a 
large  part  of  this  unfavourable  trade  balance  has  been  financed  by  the  return 
of  part  of  the  German  bank  balances  kept  abroad  during  the  inflation  period. 
Lately  a  considerable  part  of  the  purchases  of  raw  material  have  been  financed 
by  foreign  credits.  The  most  healthy  sign  is  the  steady  growth  in  the  monthly 
value  of  exports,  which  in  November  amounted  to  75-7  per  cent  of  the  1913 
monthly  average.  It  is  probable  that  exports  will  soon  attain  their  proper  level 
and  that  the  volume  of  imports  will  then  become  adjusted  to  that  of  exports  and 
hence  less  subject  to  the  sharp  fluctuations,  which  have  characterized  the  import 
trade  during  the  past  year. 

Record  of   Canadian   Trade  Development 

There  has  been  a  steady  expansion  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany  since 
the  war  and  during  the  last  three  years  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  nearly 
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100  per  cent  a  year,  as  the  following  table  taken  from  the  Canadian  trade 
returns  will  indicate: — 

Canadian  Trade  with  Germany 


Twelve  Months  ending  October 
1922  1923  1924 

Imports  from  Germany   „.    ..      $1,877,215  $  4,632,602  $6,515,918 

Exports  to  Germany   6,096,097  12,536,448  23,199,966 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  German  goods  imported 
into  Canada  during  the  past  year  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
Canadian  exports  to  Germany. 

In  the  trade  returns  for  the  financial  year  ending  next  March,  Germany 
will  probably  rank  as  the  third  largest  market  for  Canadian  products  coming 
directly  after  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  of  the  total  value  of  Canadian  products  exported  to 
the  five  chief  markets  during  the  seven  months  ending  October,  1924: — 


United  States   $230,705,468 

United  Kingdom  .   214,889,796 

Germany   13,959,219 

Italy   10,172,285 

Japan   10,118,815 


Flour. — The  most  important  share  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Canadian 
exports  to  Germany  has  been  taken  by  flour,  which  contributed  63  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  this  country  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  October,  1924.  The  following  table  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  Cana- 
dian flour  exported  to  Germany  in  the  last  three  years  will  indicate  the  marked 
development  of  this  trade: — 

Exports  of  Canadian  Flour  to  Germany 


Twelve  Months  ending  October 
1922  1923  1924 

Quantity,  barrels   137,258  1,298,623  2,710,421 

Value   $771,471  $7,358,201  $14,588,412 


In  three  years  Germany  has  advanced  from  tenth  to  second  place  among 
the  markets  for  Canadian  flour,  ranking  now  only  slightly  below  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  seven  months  ending  October,  1924,  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
total  export  of  Canadian  flour  was  shipped  to  Germany  and  in  the  month  of 
October  last  this  country  took  more  Canadian  flour  than  any  other  market. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  indication  from  the  German  tradp  returns  as 
to  the  proportion  supplied  by  Canada  of  the  flour  imported  into  this  country, 
since  imports  from  Canada  are  included  among  those  from  "  other  countries," 
and  it  would  appear  that,  as  about  half  the  Canadian  flour  exported  to  Germany 
is  shipped  from  ports  in  the  United  States,  the  German  trade  returns  credit  the 
latter  country  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  Canadian  flour  imported.  During 
the  first  ten  months  of  1924  Germany  imported  from  all  countries  a  total  of 
413,790  metric  tons  of  wheat  flour,  while  the  Canadian  statistics  show  that  in 
the  same  period  Canada  exported  to  Germany  2,223,188  barrels  or  197,706 
metric  tons,  which  is  nearly  48  per  cent  of  the  total  German  import.  Allow- 
ance must  be  made,  however,  for  the  fact  that  part  of  the  flour  shipped  to 
Germany  from  Canada  and  credited  to  this  country  in  the  Canadian  returns 
is  re-exported  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland  and  other  neighbouring  countries. 

Grain. — Wheat  and  rye  accounted  for  13-4  per  cent  of  the  total  export 
of  Canadian  products  to  Germany  during  the  twelve  months  ending  October, 
1924,  so  that  flour  and  grain  together  comprised  over  76  per  cent  of  Canadian 
trade  with  Germany  during  the  past  year.    As  the  following  table  will  show, 
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the  export  of  wheat  to  Germany  showed  only  a  small  increase  over  last  year, 
while  the  export  of  rye  was  more  than  double: — 

Exports  of  Wheat  and  Rye  to  Germany 

Twelve  Months  ending  October 
1922  1923  1924 

Wheat,  bushels   1,172,241  1,817,990  1,907,929 

$1,373,894  $2,251,633  $2,349,664 

Rye,  bushels   853,135  488,463  920,645 

$  796,201  $  353,640  $  754,411 

Since  the  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  grain  in  1924  occurred  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  period  covered  by  the  above  table,  it  is  probable  that  the 
figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  next  will  show  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  This  is  due  to  the  poor  harvest  in  Germany  last 
summer.  Only  small  quantities  of  oats,  oatmeal  and  barley  were  exported 
from  Canada  to  Germany  last  year. 

Canned  Milk. — Unsweetened  evaporated  milk  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  Canadian  export  to  Germany,  and  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  October,  1924,  the  total  value  of  the  canned  milk  exported  to  this 
country  amounted  to  $670,457  as  against  $130,500  in  the  previous  year.  There 
was  also  export  of  milk  powder  to  Germany  valued  at  $374,309  as  compared 
with  $130,274  in  the  previous  year.  The  sale  of  both  these  articles  to  Germany 
is  on  the  increase  and  a  number  of  new  Canadian  brands  were  introduced  to 
the  market  last  year. 

Cheese. — Canadian  cheese  to  the  value  of  $60,825  was  exported  to  Germany 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1924,  as  against  $5,305  for  the  same 
period  in  the  previous  year.  A  Canadian  patent  process  cheese  shipped  in  con- 
venient packages  has  been  successfully  introduced  to  the  market  and  the  demand 
exceeds  available  supplies.  There  has  also  been  a  fair  business  done  in  Cana- 
dian cheddar  during  recent  months. 

Butter. — A  large  business  in  Canadian  butter  developed  during  the  closing 
months  of  the  year  and  the  good  quality  of  the  stocks  which  arrived  from 
Canada  was  a  surprise  to  the  trade.  This  market  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  provide  an  important  outlet  for  Canadian  dairy  products,  especially  for 
butter  from  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Honey. — Ontario  amber  honey  has  been  introduced  to  the  German  market 
and  is  meeting  with  a  ready  sale,  in  this  case  also  the  demand  exceeding  the 
available  supply. 

Apples. — A  considerable  quantity  of  British  Columbia  apples  were  re-con- 
signed from  the  United  Kingdom  for  sale  on  the  Hamburg  auctions  during 
November,  December,  1923  and  January  1924.  This  season  has  witnessed  the 
revival  of  direct  shipments  of  apples  from  Canada  to  this  port.  Two  shiploads 
of  Nova  Scotia  apples  in  barrels  arrived  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and 
there  have  been  regular  shipments  arriving  of  British  Columbia  apples  in  boxes, 
mostly  via  New  York,  but  also  some  via  Vancouver  and  the  Panama  route. 
Most  of  these  apples  have  been  received  for  the  account  of  one  importing  firm. 
As  prices  at  the  Hamburg  auctions  have  been  depressed  owing  to  the  large 
supplies  received,  there  has  so  far  been  little  opening  for  the  consignment  of 
apples  to  this  market. 

Dried  Apples. — The  export  of  evaporated  apple  rings  and  quarters  from 
Canada  to  Germany  was  renewed  last  season,  but  up  to  the  present  the  quanti- 
ties shipped  have  been  small,  this  market  having  a  preference  for  dried  apples 
from  New  York  State. 
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Packing-house  Products. — Germany  continues  to  provide  a  valuable  outlet 
for  various  surplus  products  of  Canadian  packing  houses.  During  the  twelve 
months  ending  October,  1924,  there  was  exported  to  this  market  from  Canada 
$412,825  worth  of  lard  as  compared  with  $60,439  in  the  previous  year;  casings 
to  the  value  of  $145,945  as  against  $45,610;  oleo  oil  valued  at  $17,597;  pork  to 
the  value  of  $25,335;  beef  worth  $3,891;  pickled  beef  worth  $8,053;  and  other 
meats  valued  at  $120,462. 

Salmon. — In  spite  of  the  high  duty  of  about  8  cents  a  pound,  canned  salmon 
has  been  exported  from  British  Columbia  to  this  market  during  the  past  year, 
but  only  in  very  small  quantities.  A  number  of  new  connections  have  been 
formed  for  Canadian  exporters  of  this  article.  The  trade  in  mild  cured  salmon 
from  Canada  to  Germany  has  revived  and  the  demand  has  been  especially 
active  during  recent  months.  The  value  of  this  export  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  October,  1924,  amounted  to  $40,546  as  against  $4,673  in  the  previous  year. 

Lobsters. — There  was  a  large  demand  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  for 
Canadian  canned  lobsters,  which  were  imported  in  spite  of  the  high  duty.  The 
establishment  of  differential  duties  for  the  occupied  territory  disorganized  the 
trade,  and  although  canned  lobsters  continued  to  enter  Germany  over  the 
western  frontier,  Hamburg  importers  were  precluded  from  doing  business  in  this 
article.  New  connections  have  also  been  formed  during  the  year  in  this  line. 

Seeds. — Canadian  exporters  continue  to  supply  a  large  share  of  German 
requirements  for  alsyke  clover  seed,  and  in  the  twelve  months  ending  October, 
1924,  this  trade  was  valued  at  a  total  of  $162,766  as  compared  with  $76,936  the 
previous  year.  This  is  the  only  seed  exported  in  any  quantity  from  Canada  to 
Germany. 

Crude  Drugs. — Canada  supplies  Germany  with  fair  quantities  of  Senega 
roots,  Balsam  and  other  crude  drugs.  During  the  seven  months  ending  October 
last  the  exports  of  Senega  root  to  Germany  was  valued  at  $14,402  and  those  of 
Balsam  at  $1,582. 

Forest  Products. — The  German  market  is  likely  to  prove  of  more  importance 
in  the  future  to  British  Columbia  lumber  exporters.  During  the  past  year 
parcels  of  clear  silver  spruce  have  been  sold  to  this  market  through  brokers 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  lumber  trade  continues  to  be  dull,  but  when 
business  revives  it  is  probable  that  German  importers  will  show  a  greater  interest 
in  Douglas  fir  as  a  substitute  for  United  States  woods.  There  is  a  small  but 
regular  business  from  Eastern  Canada  in  figured  birch  logs  and  blocks  and 
bird's  eye  maple  logs  for  furniture  making.  Pegwood  is  another  forest  product 
for  which  a  connection  was  formed  during  the  past  year. 

Minerals. — After  flour  and  grain  the  largest  group  of  Canadian  exports  to 
Germany  consists  of  minerals,  of  which  the  most  important  are  nickel,  asbestos 
and  cobalt.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  October,  1924,  the  exports  of 
nickel  contained  in  ore,  matter  or  speiss,  from  Canada  to  Germany  amounted  to 
37,943  cwt.  valued  at  $681,206  as  compared  with  19,736  cwt,  of  a  value  of 
$380,849  in  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  nickel,  fine,  to 
Germany  showed  a  falling  off,  amounting  to  17,375  cwt,  valued  at  $360,652 
as  against  20,969  cwt.  valued  at  $492,905  in  the  previous  year.  The  exports  to 
Germany  of  asbestos,  exclusive  of  sand  and  waste,  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  October  last  amounted  to  6,795  tons  valued  at  $606,858,  which  was 
approximately  the  same  quantity  as  that  shipped  in  the  previous  year. 
Germany  now  ranks  second  after  the  United  States  as  a  market  for  Canadian 
asbestos.  The  German  statistics  show  a  total  import  during  the  above  period 
of  5,502  tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  3,055  tons.    A  large  part  of  the  asbestos 
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consigned  from  Canada  to  Germany,  however,  is  re-exported  to  other  central 
European  countries  and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  between 
the  German  and  Canadian  statistics.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cobalt  metal 
is  shipped  from  Canada  to  Germany,  the  value  of  this  export  in  the  seven 
months  ending  last  October  amounting  to  $5,000.  Cobalt  salts  are  also  shipped 
to  this  market.  Other  minerals  exported  to  Germany  from  the  Dominion 
during  the  past  year  include  silver  ore,  graphite  and  a  small  shipment  of 
feldspar.  Connections  have  been  established  for  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
crucible  graphite.  Trade  might  also  be  developed  with  Germany  in  raw  copper, 
mica,  arsenic,  molybdenite  and  talc  from  Canada. 

Finished  Manufactured  Goods. — During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the 
removal  of  the  import  prohibitions  in  the  occupied  territory  enabled  Canadian 
exporters  of  motor  cars  and  agricultural  machinery  to  do  a  fair  amount  of 
business  with  this  part  of  Germany.  In  September  the  prohibitions  were  re- 
applied and  since  then  only  small  lots  of  these  goods  have  been  imported  under 
license.  The  Canadian  trade  returns  show  an  export  to  Germany  during  the 
seven  months  to  October,  1924,  of  261  passenger  automobiles  valued  at  $228,964, 
of  which  113  were  of  a  value  of  over  $1,000.  The  only  other  export  to  Germany 
of  finished  manufactured  goods,  apart  from  manufactured  food  products,  shown 
in  the  Canadian  returns  is  the  shipment  of  252  adding  and  calculating  machines 
of  a  value  of  $114,510  during  the  twelve  months  ending  last  October. 

The  general  removal  of  the  system  of  import  prohibitions,  which  is  expected 
with  the  early  introduction  of  the  new  German  tariff,  should  create  an  opening 
for  the  sale  of  a  larger  quantity  of  Canadian  manufactured  products  to  this 
country.  Canadian  /manufacturers  of  ma'tor  cars,  agricultural  machinery, 
lawn  mowers,  and  garden  tools  should  especially  be  able  to  cater  for  their 
share  of  German  business. 

Local  Statistics. — Little  use  has  been  made  of  German  trade  statistics  in 
the  above  review  of  Canadian  import  trade  with  Germany  during  the  past  year 
for  the  reason  that  Canada  is  seldom  given  separately  as  a  source  of  supply 
for  goods  imported  into  this  country,  imports  from  Canada  being  usually 
included  under  the  heading  "Other  countries."  Moreover,  as  a  considerable 
part  of  Canadian  exports  to  Germany  are  shipped  through  ports  in  the  United 
States,  the  latter  country  is  credited  as  the  source  of  supply  in  the  German 
import  returns.  These  facts  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  German 
Statistical  Office,  who  have  replied  promising  careful  consideration  to  the  points 
raised  with  a  view  to  showing  more  clearly  in  the  future  the  proportion  of  the 
more  important  products  received  from  the  Dominion. 

CHANGE  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Under  a  new  customs  duties  ordinance  of  British  Guiana,  made  effective 
from  November  20,  1924,  and  to  continue  in  force  during  1925,  customs  duties 
on  unenumerated  goods — under  which  heading  is  included  a  wide  range  of 
articles — have  been  increased.  The  British  preferential  tariff,  which  applies  to 
goods  of  Canadian  and  other  British  origin,  is  advanced  from  16|  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  general  tariff,  which  applies  to  goods  of  non- 
British  origin,  has  been  raised  from  33^  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  surtax  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  certain  enumerated  goods  of  the  former 
tariff  has  been,  with  some  exceptions,  increased  to  30  per  cent  of  the  duty. 
Condensed  milk  of  British  origin,  wThich  was  free  under  the  former  tariff,  is 
now  30  cents  per  48  pounds,  the  general  tariff  remaining  the  same — 60  cents 
per  48  pounds. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg., 
Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  u  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 

WOOD  PULP  SUPPLIES 

The  Swedish  wood  pulp  industry  has  made  remarkable  headway  during 
1924,  the  total  exports  during  the  first  ten  months  exceeding  the  exports  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1923  by  some  270,000  tons,  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial.  But  what  probably  will  appear  as  the  most  notable 
feature  is  the  increasing  extent  to  which  America  is  drawing  her  supplies  of 
wood  pulp  from  Scandinavian  countries.  In  the  value  of  exports  the  United 
States  ranks  as  Sweden's  best  customer,  although  Great  Britain  takes  first  place 
with  regard  to  quantities,  but  this  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Britain's  purchases  consisting  of  the  less  valuable,  but  more  bulky, 
wet  mechanical  pulp.  Producers  in  Sweden,  having  sold  one-third  of  their 
output  for  1924  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have  good  reason  for  regarding  the 
outlook  with  an  added  measure  of  optimism.  And  the  reports  that  American 
papermakers  have  already  placed  large  orders  for  spring  shipments  of  sulphite 
and  kraft  pulp  are  significant,  not  only  because  they  suggest  that  American 
papermakers  are  not  anticipating  cheaper  pulp  in  the  near  future,  but  also  as  an 
indication  of  the  increasing  inadequacy  of  American  home  supplies  of  raw 
material  for  the  paper  industry. 

ARTIFICIAL  LINEN 

An  addition  to  the  list  of  artificial  textile  products  is  now  being  placed 
on  the  British  market,  writes  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  Commercial.  It  is  described  as  an  artificial  linen,  and  its  manufac- 
turers claim  that  it  possesses  all  the  qualities  and  virtues  of  the  genuine  flax 
fibre,  while  its  cost  is  appreciably  less. 

That  this  new  textile  will  emulate  the  example  of  artificial  silk,  so  far  as 
popularity  and  extent  of  production  are  concerned,  is  improbable,  but  its  pro- 
gress will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  particularly  by  those  engaged  in  the 
important  linen  industries  of  Northern  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  may  also,  on 
a  price  basis,  compete  rather  seriously  with  certain  makes  of  cotton  goods. 

Specimens  of  the  artificial  linen  which  I  have  seen  show  a  variety  of  weaves, 
ranging  from  coarse  to  very  fine.  The  material  is  manufactured  in  France,  it  is 
understood. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  9,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  9,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  2,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  ..$ 


Parity 
.00  $4.86 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 


2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 

.324 
.193 


.708 
.402 
.567 


February  2, 
1925 
$4.7880 
.0541 
.0415 
.4031 
.0518 
.1433 
.0495 
.1932 
.2381 
.0173 
.1532 
.2696 
.1788 
.3877 
.3614 
1.0006 
.4913 
.4027 
.1151 


February  9, 
1925 
$4.7902 
.0539 
.0415 
.4035 
.0513  • 
.1429 
.0480 
.1933 
.2385 
.0164 
.1530 
.2699 
.1781 
.3945 
.3606 
1.0018 
.4949 
.4007 
.1127 


4.7915 


.9793— .1.0144  .9755—1.0106 


.7742 
.4052 
.5628 


.7702 
.4032 
.5635 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

124.  Flour. — A  co-operative  society  in  Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia,  with  a  turnover  in  last 
year  of  $17,000,000,  wishes  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  flour  milling  companies. 

125.  Flour. — A  well-known  Bristol  firm  of  grain  and  flour  importers  desire  West  of 
England  and  South  Wales  representation  for  Vancouver  miller  or  exporter  of  flour. 

126.  Condensed  Milk. — A  concern  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  like  to  import  con- 
densed milk  from  Canada.    Quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria. 

127.  Meat  and  Lard. — The  buying  department  of  a  large  co-operative  society  in 
Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia,  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  packing  houses  in  a  position 
to  export  meats  and  lard. 

128.  Frozen  Beef. — Belgian  importer  of  frozen  beef  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp 
on  Canadian  beef  in  100-ton  lots,  Continental  quality,  averaging  160  pounds  the  hind 
quarter.    (See  report  in  last  issue,  page  128.) 

129.  Frozen  Beef. — Belgian  importer  of  frozen  beef  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp 
on  Canadian  beef  in  100-ton  lots,  Continental  quality,  averaging  160  pounds  the  hind 
quarter.    (See  report  in  last  issue,  page  128.) 
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130.  Poultry. — Liverpool  commission  agent  wishes  to  act  as  representative  for  reliable 
Canadian  poultry  shippers.    Quotations  invited. 

131.  Poultry. — A  South  Wales  firm  controlling  a  number  of  retail  shops  are  open  to 
deal  in  Canadian  poultry  provided  quality  and  prices  are  suitable. 

132.  Potatoes, — A  Birmingham  firm  of  fruit  and  potato  merchants  desires  quotations  on 
Canadian  Green  Mountain  potatoes. 

133.  Wheat. — A  Japanese  firm  located  in  Kobe,  which  has  not  been  in  the  wheat  busi- 
ness before,  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

134.  Grain. — The  buying  department  of  a  large  co-operative  society  in  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, wishes  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

135.  Grain. — A  West  of  England  grain  brokerage  house  desire  to  hear  immediately 
from  Vancouver  grain  exporters  with  a  view  of  representation  and  sales. 

Miscellaneous 

136.  A  firm  in  Paris  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  grains,  flour,  canned  fish,  dried  fruits 
and  vegetables,  lumber  and  minerals. 

137.  Glucose  and  Pearl  Starch. — A  firm  in  Salonica,  Greece,  would  like  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  glucose  and  pearl  starch  and  are  requesting  c.i.f.  Salonica 
prices. 

138.  Kraft  Paper. — A  paper  merchant  in  the  North  of  England  seeks  quotations  c.i.f. 
Liverpool  for  kraft  paper  42  by  60  inches  (320  pounds)  with  sample.  Buys  in  3-  to  5-ton 
lots.    Sample  of  quality  required  available  on  application  to  department. 

139.  Waxed  Paper. — An  established  Manchester  paper  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  a  Canadian  exporter  who  can  supply  an  M.G.  sulphite  paper,  and  print  and  wax  it  so 
that  it  may  be  cut  up  into  wrappers  for  bread. 

140.  Printing  Papers. — A  Kobe  import  house  desirous  of  beginning  in  the  paper  busi- 
ness would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Canadian  printing  papers. 

141.  Books  and  Magazines. — An  Aberdare  (South  Wales)  news  agent  desires  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  publishers  of  books  and  magazines  with  a  view  to  representation. 
Samples  and  terms  should  be  forwarded. 

142.  Cardboard  and  Fibre  Board. — A  firm  in  Egypt  would  like  to  receive  offers  for 
Canadian  cardboard  and  fibre  board;   c.i.f.  Alexandria  prices. 

143.  Brush  Handles. — A  Leeds  firm  ask  for  quotations  with  samples  for  30-  to  50-gross 
lots  of  brush  handles.  Samples  of  patterns  desired 'are  available  at  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce. 

144.  Wood  Dowels. — A  Bristol  firm  of  wood  turners,  at  present  representing  Scandina- 
vian manufacturers,  desire  as  well  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  birch  and  beech 
dowels  of  all  types.  Sizes  f-inch,  %6-inch  and  i-inch  diameter  of  special  interest.  Any 
agency  offer  should  be  accompanied  by  quotations  and  samples. 

145.  Nails. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  desire  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

146.  Wire. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  desire  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

147.  Barbwire. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  desire  to  be 
placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

148.  Steel  and  Iron  Piping. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

149.  Zinc  and  Lead  Ore. — A  high-class  Glasgow  firm  of  ore  and  chemical  merchants 
desire  connection  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply  of  zinc  ore  and  lead  ore,  for  shipment  to 
Scotland  and  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

150.  Zinc  Ashes  and  Lead  Ashes. — High-class  Glasgow  firm  of  ore  and  chemical  mer- 
chants desire  connection  with  Canadian  sources  of  supply  of  zinc  ashes  and  also  lead  ashes 
for  shipment  to  Scotland  and  also  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

151.  Metal  Polish. — A  small  import  firm  in  Osaka,  Japan,  handling  different  odds  and 
ends,  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  the  export  of  metal 
polish.    Samples  and  prices. 

152.  Black  Cobalt  Oxide. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  chemical  merchants  and  manufacturers 
are  interested  in  obtaining  supplies  of  black  cobalt  oxide  containing  70  to  71  per  cent 
cobalt,  and  desire  connection  with  Canadian  producers  of  this  product. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Feb.  20;  Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Montlaurier,  March  6;  Mont- 
clare,  March  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  March  7;  Canadian 
Trapper,  March  17 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Bosworth,  Feb.  21;  Brandon,  March  3;  Bawtry,  March 
14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Avon  mouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  6. 

To  Southampton.— Melita,  Feb.  19;   Marburn.  March  5— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Glasgow.— Kastalia,   Anchor-Donaldson,    Feb.    24;     Marloch,    Canadian  Pacific, 
March  7. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  28;  Manchester  Producer,  March  14— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Mariner,  Feb.  27;  Canadian  Victor,  March  13— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  Feb.  18. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  March  7;  Canadian 
Trapper,  March  17— all  C.G.M.M.;  Melita,  Feb.  19;  Marburn,  March  5— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  Feb.  25;  Grey  County,  March  14 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Hada,  Feb.  27;  Brant  County,  March  12 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports; Bosworth,  Feb.  21;  Brandon,  March  3;  Bawtry,  March  14— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Essex  County,  Feb.  25;  Grey  County,  March  14 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadan  Pacific,  Feb.  21. 

To  Havana  (Cuba).— A  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Feb.  25.  4 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Leise  Mersk,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  Feb.  25. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Carmania,  March  2;  Caronia,  March  16 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Feb.  23;  Ausonia,  March  9 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Mariner,  Feb.  22;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  2 — both 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  London. — Bay  State,  Feb.  21;   Cornish  Point,  March  8 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Liverpool. — Rexmore,  Feb.  22;   Wheatmore,  Feb.  28 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Withy,  March  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Teviot,  Feb.  27;  Chaudiere,  March  13 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  Feb.  20; 
Canadian  Navigator,  March  6— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  4. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  March  7. 

To  Australian  Ports— Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Spinner,  C.G.M.M.,  Feb.  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  Feb.  20;  Empress  of  Russia,  March  6;  Empress  of  Australia,  March  20 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  Feb.  21 ;  Talthybius, 
March  14— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Oklahoma,  Feb.  28;  Mississippi,  March  5;  Georgia, 
March  19 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  10. 

To  London.— Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24;  Eemdyk,  middle  March— both  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Cana- 
dian Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Liverpool.— Eemdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  March. 

To  Hamburg.— Dinteldyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  Feb.  24. 

To  Rotterdam.— Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24;   Eemdyk,  middle  March— both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp.— Dinteldyk,  Feb.  24;  Eemdyk,  middle  March— both  R.M.S.P.  Co.; 
Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Voyageur,  C.G.M.M.,  March  14. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Feb.  28;  Makura,  March  11 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.    Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  0., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Ca,ncoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 
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TRADE  SITUATION  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  January  28,  1925. — There  continues  to  be  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  German  business,  due  principally  to  the  easier  conditions  on  the  money 
market.  Export  trade  shows  a  slow  but  steady  expansion,  while  a  larger 
domestic  demand  is  also  contributing  to  an  increased  industrial  output.  Unem- 
ployment has  been  increasing  during  the  past  two  months,  but  this  is  said  to 
be  caused  by  the  cessation  of  seasonal  agricultural  employment,  the  completion 
of  the  raw  sugar  campaign,  the  reduction  of  staff  on  the  railways  and  the  end 
of  the  Christmas  trade.  On  January  1  the  number  of  registered  unemployed 
in  receipt  of  support  was  529,000,  as  compared  with  426,000  on  November  15. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  rise  in  the  stock  market  during  recent  weeks,  the 
share  index  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  for  January  14  being  111.9  as  compared 
with  86  at  the  beginning  of  December  last,  January,  1924,  being  taken  as  100. 
Whereas  in  the  middle  of  December  80  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  the  companies, 
the  capital  of  which  had  been  converted  to  a  goldmark  basis,  were  under  par, 
this  proportion  had  been  reduced  on  January  12  to  59  per  cent.  A  considerable 
amount  of  short-term  loans  and  credits  have  been  granted  to  first-class  German 
industrial  and  other  companies  by  British  and  American  financial  houses  and 
these  have  served  to  materially  ease  the  credit  stringency.  The  private  dis- 
count rate  has  declined  during  January  from  9  to  8  per  cent;  the  rate  for  general 
bank  loans  from  16i  to  14  per  cent;  while  the  rate  for  daily  money  in  Berlin 
now  ranges  from  8  to  10  per  cent  per  annum.  Wholesale  prices  continue  to  rise, 
the  index  number  of  the  Federal  Statistical  Office  for  the  middle  of  January 
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being  138.2  as  compared  with  129  at  the  end  of  November.  The  spread 
between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  Germany  is  still  considerably  greater 
than  in  other  countries  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  high  rates  of  interest  and 
the  over-organization  of  business. 

FINANCIAL  POSITION 

The  returns  for  Government  revenue  and  expenditure  continue  to  show 
satisfactory  results.  According  to  the  latest  statement  the  total  receipts  of 
the  Government  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  amounted  to  5,482,081,000 
Reichsmarks*  as  against  expenditure  of  5,093,371,000  Reichsmarks,  of  which 
payments  on  reparation  account  comprised  291,591,000  Reichsmarks,  while 
transfers  of  taxation  receipts  to  the  Federal  States  amounted  to  1,917,570,000 
Reichsmarks.  The  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  for  the  nine  months 
therefore  came  to  338,711,000  Reichsmarks. 

The  latest  return  of  the  Reichsbank — that  for  January  23 — shows  a  further 
decrease  in  loans  and  discounts  of  the  bank,  which  total  1,615  million  Reichs- 
marks. This  compares  with  2,200  million  Reichsmarks  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber. On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  re-discounts,  which  on 
January  23  amounted  to  600  million  Reichsmarks  as  compared  with  380  mil- 
lion Reichsmarks  in  November.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  con- 
solidating the  status  of  the  bank,  forecasted  by  the  President  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

The  note  circulation  of  the  Reichsbank  amounted  on  January  23  to 
1,550,015,000  Reichsmarks,  which  represents  a  decrease  from  1,800  million 
Reichsmarks,  the  average  circulation  for  December.  In  addition  there  are 
approximately  1,600  million  Reichsmarks  of  Rentenbank  notes  in  circulation. 
The  gold  reserve  of  the  Reichsbank  has  now  reached  the  total  of  813,126,000 
Reichsmarks  or  52.5  per  cent  of  the  total  note  circulation  of  the  bank,  while 
there  is  also  additional  cover  comprised  of  accepted  foreign  exchange  to  the 
value  of  271,041,000  Reichsmarks,  making  the  total  cover  equal  to  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  the  note  issue. 

The  Gold  Discount  Bank  has  now  been  absorbed  by  the  Reichsbank.  The 
conversion  of  the  Rentenbank  into  the  Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt,  which  was 
to  have  acted  as  an  agricultural  credit  bank,  has  been  attended  with  many 
difficulties,  but  in  December  a  provisional  arrangement  was  reached  whereby 
the  Rentenbank  was  to  disburse  temporary  credits  to  agriculture  to  the  amount 
of  130  to  160  million  Reichsmarks  through  an  institution  known  as  the  Renten- 
mark-Treuhandstelle.  The  granting  of  these  credits  has  assisted  in  relieving 
the  credit  stringency. 

POLITICAL  SITUATION 

The  results  of  the  Reichstag  elections  held  on  December  7  did  not  tend  to 
clarify  the  political  situation  and  rendered  the  continuation  of  minority  gov- 
ernment inevitable.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  January  that  Dr.  Luther 
succeeded  in  forming  a  government.  The  chief  tasks  confronting  the  new 
administration  have  been  declared  to  be  the  promotion  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion, the  strengthening  of  the  domestic  market,  social  and  labour  arbitration 
legislation,  regulation  of  wages  and  hours  of  work,  relief  of  the  burden  of 
taxation,  decontrol  of  housing  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  compensation 
for  those  who  lost  their  savings  through  the  inflation.  The  first  act  of  the 
Government  has  been  to  re-establish  the  three-shift  system  in  the  coking  plants 
and  blast  furnaces,  thus  re-enforcing  the  eight-hour-day  principle.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  questions  awaiting  solution  is  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  together 
with  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries. 

•1  Reichsmark=|0.238. 
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TARIFF  AND  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES 

The  revision  of  the  German  tariff  has  been  partially  completed  and  awaits 
submission  to  the  Reichsrat  and  Reichstag,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  further 
steps  will  be  taken  until  the  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty  with  France 
and  other  countries  have  proceeded  further.  On  January  10  the  provisions  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  requiring  Germany  to  grant  most- favoured-nation  treat- 
ment to  the  signatories  of  the  treaty  for  a  period  of  five  years,  lapsed  and  hence- 
forth the  German  Government  is  free  to  make  what  arrangements  it  sees  fit. 
The  principle  underlying  the  commercial  treaty  negotiations  entered  upon  by 
the  Government  has  been  the  endeavour  to  secure  unconditional  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  for  German  goods.  Up  to  the  present  commercial  treaties  have 
been  concluded,  subject  to  ratification,  with  a  number  of  countries,  while  in 
other  cases  provisional  agreements  have  been  reached  pending  further  negotia- 
tions. With  France,  Belgium,  Japan  and  Russia  negotiations  are  still  in  pro- 
gress. The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  signed  on  December  2,  1924,  and 
provides  for  mutual  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  This  treaty  can  be 
made  applicable  to  any  of  the  British  dominions,  colonies,  possessions  or  pro- 
tectorates on  official  notification.  With  the  United  States  a  Trade  and  Navi- 
gation Treaty  was  signed  on  December  8,  1923,  but  still  awaits  ratification  by 
Congress.    A  provisional  agreement  is  in  force  until  March  4. 

TRADE  STATISTICS 

The  German  trade  returns  for  December  show  total  imports  during  the 
month  at  a  value  of  1,308,700,000  Reichsmarks,  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  the  imports  in  any  previous  month  of  the  year.  Exports  were  also  higher 
than  in  any  previous  month,  having  a  total  value  of  739,800,000  Reichsmarks 
which  is  87  per  cent  of  the  1913  monthly  average.  Total  imports  during  the 
year  1924  were  valued  at  9,316,800,000  Reichsmarks  and  exports  at  6,566,900,000 
Reichsmarks.  The  features  of  the  trade  returns  for  the  past  year  have  been 
the  heavy  excess  of  imports  over  exports  and  the  slow  but  steady  increase  in 
the  monthly  value  of  exports.  The  December  returns  show  an  increase  in  the 
import  of  raw  materials  and  half  manufactured  products  over  the  November 
figures  and  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  food  and  drink.  The  heavy  surplus  of 
imports  in  December  may  therefore  be  accounted  for  by  the  utilization  of 
foreign  loans  and  credits  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  for  German  industry 
and  this  should  lead  to  a  further  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  during  the 
next  few  months,  which  may  be  expected  to  soon  exceed  the  pre-war  monthly 
average.  On  the  basis  of  pre-war  prices,  the  trade  returns  do  not  make  such 
a  favourable  showing  and  indicate  that  Germany  has  still  a  long  way  to  pro- 
gress before  attaining  the  former  volume  of  trade.  Reckoning  at  pre-war  prices, 
total  imports  in  1924  amounted  to  6,963,930,000  Reichsmarks  as  compared  with 
11,206,100,000  marks  in  1913  and  exports  to  5,153,484,000  Reichsmarks,  as 
against  10,198,600,000  Reichsmarks  in  the  year  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  HAMBURG  DURING  1924 

The  shipping  statistics  of  the  Port  of  Hamburg  for  the  year  1924  show  a 
small  increase  over  the  previous  year  and  again  surpass  the  figures  for  1913.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  ships  and  total  net  registered  tonnage 
arriving  at  and  leaving  the  port  during  the  three  years  in  question: — 

Arrivals  Departures 

Number  of         Registered  Number  of  Registered 

Ships              Tonnage  Ships  Tonnage 

1913                                                     15,073              14,185,000  16,627  14,440,000 

1923                                                      13,192             15,344,000  15,984  15,619,000 

1924                                                      12,527             15,540,000  15,137  15,775,000 

A  total  of  82  steamers  of  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  367,000  tons  arrived 
from  the  Canadian  Atlantic  coast  during  1924  as  compared  with  71  steamers 
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and  317,000  tons  in  the  previous  year  and  only  20  steamers  of  a  total  tonnage 
of  56,000  tons  in  1913.  The  arrivals  last  year  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
United  States  were  454  steamers  of  a  total  of  2,208,000  tons,  which  represents  a 
slight  decrease  from  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 

Of  the  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  in  1924  the  German  flag  was  represented 
by  6,894  ships  of  a  total  tonnage  of  5,788,000  tons.  The  British  flag  came  next 
with  2,394  ships  and  4,381,000  tons,  followed  by  the  Dutch  flag  with  1,123  ships 
and  1,717,000  tons,  while  185  ships  of  United  States  registry  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  800,000  tons  arrived  at  the  port  last  year. 

The  Hamburg  Trade  Statistical  Office  has  also  compiled  a  statement  giving 
the  quantities  of  leading  products  imported  and  exported  by  sea  through  the 
port  last  year,  as  shown  by  the  ships'  manifests.  The  following  are  the  figures 
for  those  products  which  are  of  most  interest  to  Canada: — 

Imports  and  Exports  through  Hamburg  by  Sea,  January  to  December,  19% 


Imports 

Exports 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

am  nos 

AT  1A9 

07,743 

156,848 

149,045 

Corn 

448  922 

146  946 

67i826 

14,226 

9,669 

5,084 

  31,610 

2,861 

4,928 

4,746 

  3,104 

504 

1,694 

308,627 

  48,402 

156,548 

5,497 

2,043 

627,802 

5,452 

Although  the  Hamburg  shipping  statistics  for  1924  indicate  a  small  increase 
over  the  previous  year  in  the  tonnage  handled  through  the  port,  this  must  be 
chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  greater  volume  of  German  trade,  since  in  the 
transit  trade  with  Central  Europe,  Hamburg  lost  ground  during  the  year  owing 
principally  to  the  increased  freight  rates  on  the  German  railways.  This  may 
be  clearly  seen  fr,om  the  shipping  statistics  of  the  Port  of  Trieste,  which  has 
been  able  to  recover  its  share  of  Czecho-Slovakian  and  Austrian  traffic,  a 
large  part  of  which  passed  through  Hamburg  during  the  inflation  period.  Thus 
Czechoslovak  goods  for  India,  the  Far  East  and  Australia  are  now  shipped 
chiefly  through  Trieste  instead  of  through  Hamburg.  The  following  table  of 
the  transit  trade  of  Trieste  with  the  more  important  Central  European  coun- 
tries for  the  first  nine  months  of  1924  and  1923  will  indicate  this  tendency: — 

Transit  Trade  of  Trieste 

January  to  September 

1924  1923 

Metrio  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Czecho-Slovakia                                                                                   556,000  144,900 

Austria                                                                                                492,700  279.500 

Germany                                                                                               73,100  38,200 

Poland   16,000 
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FINAL  CROP  RESULTS 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  on  the  grain  supply  of  Germany, 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1094  and  giving  the  prelim- 
inary crop  estimates,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  append  the  final  revised  figures 
of  the  principal  crops  in  Germany  last  season,  together  with  the  corresponding 
figures  for  1923: — 

Total  Quantities  Harvested 

1924  1923 
Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 


Wheat   2,544,100  3,056,900 

Rye   5,729,800  6,681,500 

Barley   2,399,900  2,361,200 

Oats   5,654,000  6,106,900 

Potatoes   36,402,200  32,579,900 

Sugar  beets   10,266,600  8,696,100 

Clover   8,861,900  9,588,600 

Lucerne   1,480,200  1,578,300 

Hay   23,240,700  23,354,600 


The  above  table  illustrates  the  falling  off  in  the  yield  of  bread  grains  last 
season  and  the  increase  in  the  total  crop  of  potatoes. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

The  trade  in  most  lines  of  imported  food  products  is  at  present  very  quiet. 
Very  little  business  has  been  done  in  foreign  flour  since  the  beginning  of 
November  and  the  present  high  North  American  prices  are  restricting  sales. 
For  the  first  time  in  some  months  the  high  prices  of  foreign  flour  have  resulted 
in  a  wider  market  for  German  flour.  The  market  may  be  said  to  have  not  yet 
completely  absorbed  the  large  quantities  of  Canadian  and  American  flour 
which  arrived  in  October  and  November,  although  fairly  considerable  re-sales 
have  been  made  to  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Poland.  The  future  outlook  of  the 
flour  market  is  uncertain.  Flour  arrivals  at  the  Free  Port  of  Hamburg  by 
sea  during  recent  months  have  been  as  follows  (in  metric  tons) :  August,  1924, 
11,131;  September,  41,269;  October,  73,037;  November,  47,000;  December, 
33,509;  January,  1925,  24,000  approximately. 

The  figure  for  January  is  the  estimate  of  this  office,  while  the  figures  for 
the  other  months  are  the  revised  estimates  of  the  Trade  Statistical  Office. 

The  grain  trade  has  become  more  active  owing  to  the  demand  of  the 
German  millers  for  supplies  and  the  short  stocks  in  sight.  The  rising  prices  for 
wheat  have  lately  caused  an  active  demand  for  parties  afloat.  It  would  appear 
that  Germany  will  be  a  strong  competitor  for  available  supplies  of  grain  during 
the  next  few  months. 

The  trade  in  packing-house  products  remains  very  quiet.  Business  is 
largely  confined  to  spot  stocks  or  goods  afloat  and  owing  to  the  uncertain 
market  situation  orders  for  shipment  are  rare.  The  increase  in  hog  slaughter- 
ings as  well  as  in  the  total  number  of  hogs  in  Germany  has  commenced  to 
have  an  effect  on  the  bacon  import  trade.  Cheap  second-hand  stocks  of 
evaporated  milk  continue  to  disorganize  the  trade  in  this  line,  but  are  becom- 
ing scarcer.  Second-hand  prices  range  from  $4.25  to  $4.50  per  case  for 
unsweetened  evaporated  as  against  first-hand  offerings  of  $4.80  to  $4.90  per 
case.  Sweetened  condensed  milk  is  being  offered  at  $5.25  per  case,  but  the 
demand  is  very  small.  The  recent  great  increase  in  German  supplies  of  fresh 
milk  will  probably  restrict  the  future  trade  in  imported  canned  milk. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

Import  Trade  from  Canada 

[The  first  part  of  this  report,  which  dealt  with  the  general  aspects  of  the 
overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1924,  with  the  course  of  prices  and 
capital  issues,  was  published  in  our  last  issue.] 

Complete  figures  have  still  to  be  announced,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  Canadian  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  marked  an  increase  in  1924.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tendency  to  revert  to  pre-war 
conditions  continues,  and  that  the  expansion  which  has  taken  place  is  confined 
to  foodstuffs  and  partly  manufactured  materials. 

(1)     MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  recently  published  detailed  trade  returns  for  1923  showed  a  still  further 
disappearance  of  the  import  trade  in  Canadian  manufactured  goods  generally 
which  took  place  during  the  war  and  immediately  afterwards. 

There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  movement  was  checked  in  1924, 
because  the  unfavourable  exchange  and  other  factors  which  had  adversely 
affected  profitable  openings  for  most  Canadian  manufactured  goods  prevailed 
during  the  year. 

The  position  seems  to  be  that  whereas  profitable  opportunities  offering  in 
Britain  for  Canadian  finished  products  mainly  relate  to  commodities  for  the 
production  of  which  the  Dominion  possesses  natural  advantages,  in  almost 
every  case,  an  easier,  and  frequently  more  remunerative  outlet  is  provided  by 
the  United  States.  A  typical  example  of  this  is  newsprint.  The  same  circum- 
stances are  associated  with  certain  minerals,  chemicals,  and  many  other  articles 
which  the  United  Kingdom  imports  almost  wholly  from  abroad,  a  determining 
cause  being  that  these  commodities  are  also  sought  by  the  United  States,  and 
that  Americans,  resulting  from  their  geographical  propinquity  and  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  Canadian  conditions,  are  prepared  not  only  to  interest  themselves 
in  this  trade,  but  also  to  supply  capital,  and  frequently  to  participate  actively 
in  the  development  of  Canadian  natural  resources. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  importation  and  distribution  of  these  same 
products  is  almost  wholly  undertaken  by  merchant  firms  and  brokers  and  not 
by  the  consumers  themselves.  As  the  interest  of  these  merchants  is  confined  to 
reselling — and  they  can  readily  obtain  supplies  from  all  producing  countries  in 
the  world — they  are  as  a  rule  unprepared  to  invest  capital  or  otherwise  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  the  production  of  goods  in  Canada  or  elsewhere. 

As  regards  many  manufactured  goods,  and  particularly  those  which  are 
the  output  of  Canadian  branches  of  United  States  factories,  the  patterns  and 
shapes,  while  equally  suitable  for  the  adjacent  countries  and  possibly  in  many 
cases  superior,  differ  so  essentially  from  the  traditional  requirements  of  a  con- 
servative population  like  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  they  are  frequently 
unsaleable  in  this  country. 

A  great  deal  of  purchasing  has  always  been  conducted  by  firms  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  more  especially  in  London,  upon  behalf  of  customers  in 
the  different  British  dominions  and  dependencies,  and  also  in  foreign  countries. 
It  seems  certain  that  business  through  these  channels  has  decreased  to  some 
extent  in  recent  years,  and  direct  buying  substituted,  but  considerable  purchas- 
ing is  still  controlled  by  important  so-called  "  indent "  firms. 

Experience  shows  that  these  firms  usually  offer  greater  opportunities  for 
the  sale  of  Canadian  manufactured  goods  than  houses  who  import  for  consump- 
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tion  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easier  to  profitably 
supply  goods  to  countries  which  import  most  lines  of  manufactured  articles, 
because  they  do  not  make  them  themselves.  Secondly,  whereas  in  shipping  to 
countries  like  Brhain  where  industry  is  fully  developed,  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer is  handicapped  to  the  extent  that  he  alone  has  to  pay  heavy  transportation, 
this  disadvantage  largely  disappears  in  the  case  of  customers  in  new  countries, 
in  so  far  that  British  and  other  competitors  also  have  this  item  to  meet. 

For  this  reason  Trade  Commissioners  have  emphasized  opportunities  exist- 
ing in  this  direction,  provided  that  the  Canadian  exporter  maintains  a  resident 
agent  in  London  who  can  furnish  samples  and  full  information. 

For  some  years  past  indent  trade  has  been  under  a  cloud  owing  to  the  general 
depression  and  unsatisfactory  financial  conditions  which  have  reigned  in  many 
overseas  countries,  and  it  is  known  that  heavy  and  severe  losses  have  been  made 
by  even  some  of  the  biggest  firms.  Although  the  position  is  still  difficult,  it  is 
understood  that  conditions  are  gradually  improving,  and  it  is  the  experience  of 
this  office  that  there  was  last  year  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries 
for  Canadian  goods  from  indent  firms. 

Another  obstacle  to  Canadian  success  until  recently  has  been  the  exchange 
situation,  but  the  rise  in  the  pound  sterling  which  has  already  taken  place,  and 
the  prospect  of  the  readjustment  of  the  currencies  in  other  countries,  have  ren- 
dered the  outlook  for  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers  decidedly  more 
favourable.         '  . 

(2)     FOODSTUFFS  AND  RAW  MATERIALS 

In  reproducing  in  tabulated  form  the  statistics  of  the  import  of  those  food- 
stuffs and  certain  raw  materials  which  are  issued  at  the  end  of  each  year  by 
the  British  Government,  it  seems  necessary  to  repeat  that  similar  details  of 
almost  all  manufactured  goods  and  a  number  of  other  articles  of  food  and  partly 
finished  products  do  not  become  available  until  the  complete  and  revised  returns 
of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  published  in  the  late  autumn. 

The  object  of  the  present  table  is  to  show  the  total  imports  of  particular 
agricultural  and  other  products  in  which  Canada  is  interested  and  the  quanti- 
ties which  Canada  is  supplying,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  figures  are 
given  for  1924  and  the  preceding  year.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  there 
was  a  considerable  and  gratifying  expansion  in  Canada's  contributions  in  1924. 

As  would  be  anticipated  from  the  record  Canadian  crop  of  1923,  there  was 
a  correspondingly  heavy  increase  in  the  quantity  of  Canadian  wheat  supplied 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  amounted  to  some  50  per  cent,  and  easily  puts 
Canada  in  the  first  place  without  taking  into  consideration  the  very  consider- 
able shipments  of  Canadian  wheat  which,  routed  via  the  United  States,  are 
always  credited  to  that  country  in  the  British  trade  returns.  There  is  also  a 
notable  jump  in  Australian  consignments  of  wheat.  In  the  case  of  other  cereals. 
Canada's  proportion  underwent  little  change,  and  the  same  situation  is  asso- 
ciated with  flour,  in  which  Canada  is  also  leading. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  both  in  bacon  and  hams  the  Dominion's  con- 
tribution advanced  materially. 

As  regards  live  cattle,  the  increase  of  arrivals  from  45,417  to  76,978  head 
must  be  regulated  by  the  knowledge  that  the  embargo  was  only  lifted  from 
April  1,  1923.  Upon  the  other  hand,  considering  the  restriction  of  transactions 
owing  to  the  almost  universal  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  results 
are  not  unsaMsfactory. 

Shipments  of  Canadian  cheese  arc  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  New  Zealand  still  retained  the  premier  position  which  she 
wrested  from  Canada. 
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In  the  case  of  butter,  Canadian  shippers  are  obviously  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  this  market,  as  shipments  were  four  times  greater.  Even  now,  however, 
the  proportion  contributed  by  Canada  is  barely  2  per  cent. 

There  was  a  welcome  revival  in  canned  salmon  imports,  with,  it  is  under- 
stood, more  profitable  results. 

Noteworthy  is  the  inclusion  for  the  first  time  of  Canada  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  potatoes  to  this  country.  The  shortage  of  high-grade  potatoes  in  the 
home  crop  owing  to  the  ravages  of  disease  afforded  Canada  an  opportunity  of 
which  due  advantage  has  been  taken.  The  quantity,  nearly  100,000  cwt.,  while 
a  fraction  of  the  total  imports,  is  a  creditable  beginning.  These  potatoes  are 
imported  almost  entirely  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  are  geographic- 
ally well  located  for  securing  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation,  and  as  the 
"  Green  Mountain  "  variety  has  made  a  most  favourable  impression,  even  if 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  annual  trade  is  not  to  be  anticipated,  what  has 
been  achieved  should  enable  Canadian  potato  growers  to  take  advantage  of  any 
similar  opening  which  may  occur  in  the  future. 

As  regards  refined  sugar,  competition  with  Continental  suppliers  was  diffi- 
cult, and  while  the  actual  quantity  shipped  from  the  Dominion  was  not  far 
below  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  total  imports  increased  by  about  60  per 
cent. 

The  export  of  Canadian  newsprint  to  this  country  was  revived  to  a  small 
extent,  and  there  was  also  an  increase  in  wrapping  paper. 

The  Dominion  also  shared  in  the  improved  conditions  in  the  timber  trade, 
but  shipments  of  mechanical  wet  wood-pulp  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  almost 
cut  in  half. 

IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 


2. 


4. 


DURING  THE 

CALENDAR 

YEARS  1923 

AND  1924 

1923 

1924 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Wheat- 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

100,466,923 

53,567,868 

118,275,513 

69,603,138 

31,461,744 

16,846,669 

31,038,037 

18,665,805 

21,026,044 

11,004,827 

24,038,960 

13,209,114 

12,522,810 

6,739,594 

9,839,191 

6,117,759 

4,654,220 

2,597,083 

10,871,055 

6,251,291 

, .  28,486,785 

15,199,549 

38,866,251 

23,386,477 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

,  11,718,465 

8,207,956 

11,057,072 

8,333,898 

3,838,716 

2,755,657 

3,610,500 

2,833,273 

265,160 

124,678 

309,395 

162,981 

1,785,369 

1,215,869 

1,629,906 

1,166,157 

5,580,511 

3,980,406 

5,249,477 

4,006,546 

Barley — 

18,129,280 

7,830,004 

21,745,151 

12,149,929 

6,228,000 

2,919,134 

5,538,639 

3,519,940 

826,700 

440,867 

1,109,568 

663,193 

3,008,585 

1,126,298 

2,955,856 

1,508,227 

Oats- 

9,759,055 

4,143,239 

10,491,343 

4,414,131 

3,361,520 

1,316,671 

3,533,953 

1,386,408 

1,721,450 

760,851 

2,169,682 

963,835 

3,002,103 

1,331,725 

3,022,393 

1,281,323 

Peas,  not  fresh — 

1,976,956 

1,848,649 

1,783,268 

1,603,269 

428,708 

547,013 

485,948 

535,373 

322,966 

408,836 

306,138 

374,054 

755,119 

363,734 

584,460 

298,411 

17,089 

22,843 

5,559 

8,731 

Bacon — 

7,793,150 

38,178,535 

7,866,059 

37,352,138 

3,530,561 

19,636,164 

3,978,472 

20,272,888 

2,828,662 

11,509,263 

1,835,154 

7,169,653 

834,284 

3,846,568 

1,190,249 

5,480,848 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

during  the  calendar  YEARS  1923  and  1924 — Continued 


Quantity 
Cwts. 

7.  Hams — 

Total  imports   1,747,091 

United   States   1,620,312 

Canada   114,308 

8.  Cattle,    live—  Number 

Total  imports   584,395 

Irish  Free  State   522,446 

Canada   45,417 

9.  Butter—  Cwts. 

Total  imports   5,095,511 

Denmark   1,837,941 

New  Zealand   1,130,765 

Argentine   491,256 

Australia   509,191 

Canada   39,834 

10.  Cheese— 

Total  imports   2,838,546 

New  Zealand   1,368,654 

Netherlands   207,024 

Italy   104,895 

Canada   1,001,612 

11.  Eggs,  in  shell —  Ct.  Hunds. 

Total  imports   20,045,943 

Denmark   6,757,300 

Irish  Free  State   3,345  417 

Netherlands   1,435,392 

Egypt   1,209,332 

Canada   377,759 

12.  Canned  Salmon —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   505,965 

United  States   232,499 

Canada   107,544 

13.  Canned  Lobsters- 
Total  imports   27,689 

Newfoundland    and    Coast  of 

Labrador   1 ,245 

Canada   25,427 

14.  Potatoes- 
Total  imports   4,865,845 

France   2,001,336 

Channel  Islands   1,261,896 

Netherlands   703,835 

Canada     

15.  Sugar,     Refined,     and  Sugar 
Candy — 

Total  imports   7,721,003 

Czecho-Slovakia   2,214,694 

Netherlands   1,629,353 

United  States   1,921,889 

Canada   568,520 

16.  Asbestos,     Raw,      Fibre  and 

Waste —  Tons 

Total  imports   19,348 

Rhodesia   9,235 

Canada   3,779 

17.  Copper  Ore — 

Total  imports   42,459 

Spain   23,990 

Chile   1,683 

Canada   10,691 

18.  Leather,  Undressed  Hides —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   504,213 

British  India   250,044 

United  States   120,607 

Canada   15,683 


Value 

Quantity 

Value 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

8,358,272 

1,636,020 

7,670,977 

7,744,022 

1,475,228 

6,880,341 

543,292 

145,928 

692,852 

£ 

£ 

11,263,005 

1,011,191 

19,144,568 

9,4o0,ool 

931,614 

10,000,496 

1,257,191 

76,978 

2,202,850 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

44,234,534 

5,292,761 

49  699,468 

16,757,198 

1,734,161 

18,117,414 

10  ,'205,809 

1, 088 ,667 

10,003,108 

3,948,962 

538,754 

4,425,502 

4,508,762 

630,068 

5,401,211 

346,446 

131,374 

1,269,186 

15,260,707 

2,889,459 

13,571,548 

7,507,511 

1,479,842 

6,845,472 

'875,684 

144,025 

637,097 

732,008 

137,881 

790,589 

5,284,205 

1,005,985 

4,688,835 

£ 

Gt.  Hunds. 

£ 

13,816,896 

20,317,653 

15,504,314 

5,480,0.24 

D,U44,74o 

5,495,772 

1,963,590 

4,686,835 

3,363,057 

1,075,489 

1,233,482 

1,023,972 

628,604 

1,624,688 

860,741 

323,569 

271,731 

247,927 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

2,655,724 

896,049 

4,621,786 

1,090,425 

361,980 

1,733,714 

613,892 

205,399 

1,033,883 

490,336 

27,037 

441,904 

18,091 

1,208 

18,483 

454,727 

24,494 

401,713 

2,957,948 

9,010,530 

5,434,466 

1,065,053 

2,518,581 

1,776,028 

1,020,582 

980,213 

1,038',366 

9o  1 ,166 

98,100 

11,618,549 

11,979,821 

16,033,863 

a  101  «oo 
o,lol,DZo 

A  OClR  QUA 

5,oyu,7oo 

2,356,943 

3,411,486 

4,666,503 

3,222,931 

1,220,800 

1,713,030 

966,261 

503,035 

713,558 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

539,252 

23,227 

554,881 

293,944 

11,026 

347,962 

57,246 

8,473 

117,010 

2,183,432 

39,174 

1,956,664 

1,395,008 

19,215 

1,064,916 

44,831 

1,280 

40,528 

534,375 

11,280 

564,025 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

3,363,697 

529,918 

3,594,911 

2,013,997 

232,787 

2,067,634 

516,045 

169,558 

630,221 

115,585 

19,483 

129,970 
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IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN ,  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS,  ETC.,  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1923  AND  1924  Concluded 

1923  1924 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cwts. 

f 

Cwts. 

£ 

Paper,    Printing,    Not  Coated, 

and    Writing    Paper    in  Large 

Sheets — 

3,843,919 

4,001,786 

4,059,943 

4,073,154 

Newfoundland    and    Coast  of 

1,113,467 

1,167,000 

1,087,322 

1,136,363 

946,738 

904,934 

997,935 

897,278 

545,921 

519,678 

703,571 

640,107 

533,598 

538,304 

522,707 

522,257 

1,915 

4,800 

95,981 

99,972 

Paper,   Packing   and  Wrapping, 

including  Tissue  Paper — 

3,831,869 

4,724,559 

4,226,756 

5,132,495 

1,249,198 

1,501,365 

1,620,964 

1,919,645 

1,176,610 

1,321,793 

997,667 

1,133,092 

650,395 

788,182 

675,330 

782,662 

106,461 

136,468 

122,778 

143,328 

Scientific  Instruments,  and  Ap- 

pliances, Parts  Thereof — 

1,087,576 
395,827 
128,142 
106,148 
381,053 

1,177,435 
324,696 
134,589 
124,915 

Canada   

471,860 

Seeds   for   Expressing    Oil— Flax 

or  Linseed — 

Tons! 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

381,506 

7,543,368 

447,486 

8,825,887 

169,973 

3,164,221 

299,811 

5,672,438 

190,464 

3,969,664 

121,620 

2,605,108 

189 

4,350 

Wood     and      Timbers,  Hewn, 

Hard,   other   than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  Ft. 

£ 

Cub.  Ft. 

£ 

2,822,589 

742,008 

4,739,173 

975,848 

401,129 

87,514 

762,145 

167,258 

428,643 

196,092 

297,243 

151,737 

360,049 

100,385 

589,547 

132,346 

Wood  and  Timber,  Hewn,  Soft — 

Loads 

£ 

Loads 

£ 

244,274 

1,129,122 

377,883 

1,795,646 

53,685 

429,392 

98,340 

797,554 

52,668 

122,644 

116,387 

245,782 

32,353 

151,349 

46,200 

207,648 

23,098 

103,232 

45,048 

205,499 

Canada   

6,162 

70,714 

11,889 

105,335 

Wood  a,nd  Timber,  Sawn,  Hard, 

Other  than  Mahogany — 

Cub.  Ft. 

£ 

Cub.  Ft. 

£ 

19,122,239 

5,234,813 

24,169.359 

6,497,491 

12,280,874 

3,304,728 

14,258,354 

3,892,525 

1,206,687 

591,649 

1,662,374 

755,871 

Canada   

2,423,079 

404,158 

3,739,319 

640,388 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft — 

Loads 

£ 

Loads 

£ 

4,678,596 

26,651,011 

5,139,080 

27,463,357 

1,165,785 

6,325,473 

1,315,995 

6,416,602 

600,618 

3,464,502 

938,795 

4,887,024 

1,014,388 

5,427,625 

872,130 

4,573,803 

430,436 

2,896,590 

343,980 

2,423,328 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

700,305 

3,733,348 

752,594 

3,505,434 

356,552 

1,712,584 

367,782 

1,641,802 

143,512 

721,701 

217,085 

1,003,428 

137,765 

825,046 

78,515 

393,274 

SWEDISH  TIMBER  INDUSTRY 

For  the  Swedish  timber  industry  1924  marked  a  particularly  difficult  year, 
reports  the  Consul-General  for  Sweden  in  London.  Sales  during  the  year 
amounted  to  about  900,000  standards,  which  may  be  described  as  satisfactory, 
but  this  result  was  attained  only  by  means  of  extensive  concessions  in  prices. 
Swedish  exporters  are  confident,  however,  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  will  soon 
be  reached.  The  sales  to  Great  Britain  of  sawn  goods  were  considerably  less 
than  those  of  1923,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  sales  of  planed  goods  increased, 
and  represent  about  one-third  of  the  total,  as  against  a  quarter  in  1923. 
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ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN   SCOTLAND  AND 
NORTHERN  IRELAND  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  January  26,  1925. — Behind  all  material  considerations  which  are 
shaping  towards  more  stable  and  prosperous  conditions  there  is  a  quiet  and 
sustained  note  of  confidence,  an  intangible  but  potent  factor  which  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt  about  dawning  prosperity  for  1925  and  after.  This  confidence 
is  largely  based  on  the  solid  fact  that  British  credit  has  never  stood  higher  at 
any  time  since  the  war  began  than  it  does  now.  This  may  be  rightly  regarded 
as  the  greatest  accomplishment  of  the  past  year.  The  recent  advance  in 
exchange  from  $4.40  last  summer  to  nearly  par  at  the  present  time  is  more 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  place  when  British  importa- 
tions of  wheat  and  cotton  are  unusually  heavy,  which  naturally  forces  a  demand 
for  dollars  to  pay  for  them,  and  when  the  movement  in  exchange  is  consequents 
usually  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  mainly  by  reason  of  the  depreciation  in 
the  purchasing  value  of  gold  that  the  pound  sterling  is  so  close  to  its  gold 
parity.  Such  a  position,  if  sustained,  will  have  a  great  beneficial  effect  on 
Canadian  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Banking — The  year  1924  cannot  but  be  regarded  by  Scottish  banking- 
circles  as  highly  satisfactory,  considering  the  state  of  trade.  It  is  true  that 
there  has  again  been  a  fall  in  deposits,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  about  £9,500,000 
as  compared  with  a  fall  a  year  ago  of  £26,000,000.  Notes  are  lower  by  about 
£500,000;  bills  and  acceptances  by  over  £1,000,000.  Capital  and  reserve,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  increased  by  about  £2,250,000.  Cash  and  securities  at 
£171,000,000  are  £11,000,000  lower  than  in  1923,  while  advances  show  an 
increase  of  over  £2,000,000  during  the  year.  Dividends  declared  range  from  10 
to  18  per  cent  on  the  share  capital. 

Shipbuilding. — The  outstanding  feature  in  Clyde  shipbuilding  was  the  great 
increase  in  tonnage  launched — 532,072  tons  as  against  173,201  tons  in  1923 — 
the  explanation  for  which  is  the  very  large  amount  of  work  held  up  on  the 
stocks  in  1923  by  strikes  and 'by  suspensions  of  contracts  placed  in  the  previous 
boom  period,  which  were  released  and  put  into  the  water  in  1924.  The  statis- 
tics of  launchings  are  deceptive  so  far  as  being  an  indication  of  prosperity,  as 
unemployment  among  shipyard  workers  is  about  25  per  cent,  which  high  rate, 
notwithstanding  the  activity  in  the  yards,  is  largely  due  to  the  enormous 
number  of  men  employed  in  shipbuilding  work  before  and  during  the  war — to 
a  large  extent  on  war  vessels.  Shipbuilding  firms  in  general  seem  to  have 
accepted  many  contracts  without  any  possibility  of  profit,  and  sometimes  even 
at  a  loss.  While  Belfast  shipbuiding  took  fifth  place  among  other  shipbuilding 
centres  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Clyde  being  easily  in  first  place,  the  two 
yards  there  have  been  less  depressed  than  most  others  in  Scotland  and  England, 
as  Belfast  seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  obtaining  plenty  of  repair  work. 
During  the  year  twelve  vessels  of  105,000  tons 'were  launched  at  Belfast. 

Steel  Production  Increasing. — Looking  back  over  the  four  years  intervening 
since  the  collapse  of  the  post-war  boom,  it  is  realized  that  steel  production  in 
this  country  is  gradually  attaining  its  former  level.  Production  tonnage  for 
the  last  five  years  was  as  follows:  1920,2,074,000;  1921,583,400;  1922,768,100; 
1923,  1,252,900;  1924  (eleven  months),  1,160,000.  In  1914  steel  production 
stood  at  1,469,400  tons.  The  long  uphill  fight  which  the  industry  has  made  111 
recent  years,  resulting  in  a  production  equal  to  that  before  the  war,  has  only 
been  possible  at  the  sacrifice  of  profits;  and  furthermore  the  capacity  of  the 
steel  industry  has  been  greatly  expanded  as  a  result  of  war-time  activity.  The 
competition  from  Germany  has  been  very  severe,  and  many  thousands  of  tons  of 
ships'  plates  have  been  landed  at  the  Clyde  shipyards.  Scottish  pig-iron  output 
was  last  year  far  below  the  productive  capacity*  of  the  country,  and  it  i? 
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believed  will  be  much  less  than  the  output  of  1923,  which  totalled  about  768,000 
tons.    During  the  year  prices  steadily  declined. 

Coal. — The  coal  exports  from  Scotland  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1924  were 
only  6,800,000  tons,  as  compared  with  an  export  during  the  same  period  of 
1923  of  almost  10,000,000  tons.  These  lessened  exports  are  due  to  increased 
production  on  the  Ruhr  and  in  France.  In  sympathy  with  the  lessened  demand 
prices  have  dropped  very  largely,  and  the  coal  industry  in  respect  of  employ- 
ment, wages,  and  profits  is  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  condition. 

Other  Industries.- — As  compared  with  its  position  in  1923,  the  spinning 
branch  of  the  linen  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  improved  from  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  This  movement  was  maintained  until  October,  when  a  quieter 
period  set  in.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  flax  began  early  in  the  year,  due  to  increas- 
ing demand  on  account  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  linen  industry,  and 
was  maintained  throughout  the  year.  The  world  shortage  of  flax,  which  was 
anticipated  ever  since  Russia  ceased  to  count  as  an  exporter,  became  apparent 
early  in  the  year,  and  the  writer  in  reports  to  Canada  urged  the  planting  of 
increased  acreages  in  the  Dominion.  The  condition  of  scarcity  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  Irish  flax  crop  being  severely  injured,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  by  the  wet  weather,  but  the  high  prices  and  shortage  of  the  fibre  in 
any  case  furnished  an  opportunity  for  Canadian  growers  and  was  fully  taken 
advantage  of.  The  condition  of  the  weaving  section  of  the  linen  industry  has 
been  more  variable,  but  on  the  whole  appears  to  have  made  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. 

Scottish  textile  manufacturers  have  had  to  face  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  restricted  demand  and  high  prices  for  their  raw  material.  The  great 
jute  industry  of  Dundee  has  enjoyed  the  first  spell  of  comparative  prosperity 
since  1919,  and  there  is  a  buoyancy  in  the  trade  which  offers  every  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  Advance  in  the  price  of  raw  jute,  due  to  the  activity  of 
the  Calcutta  mills,  was  the  striking  feature  of  the  year  in  this  trade.  Pur- 
chases of  raw  material  were  delayed  until  prices  had  advanced  so  that  full 
advantage  could  not  be  taken  of  the  opportunities. 

The  improvement  in  Aberdeen's  great  fish  industry  in  1924  has  been  most 
marked,  and  the  year  closed  with  encouragement.  The  improvement  that  has 
been  made  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  remarkable  revival  of  the  export  trade 
in  pickled  herring  to  the  Continent,  which  is  approaching  the  figures  of  1913, 
most  of  which  used  to  be  made  to  Germany  and  Russia.  These  countries  have 
now  come  back  into  the  market  to  an  astonishing  degree  and  seem  to  indicate 
the  possibility  of  the  use  of  Canadian  barrel  staves  for  the  requirements  of 
this  trade,  which  amount  to  millions  of  barrels  a  year;  but  at  the  moment  it 
appears  that  Swedish  makers  can  land  their  staves  on  these  coasts  cheaper  than 
they  can  be  shipped  from  the  Dominion. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion  is  largely  bound  up  with  the  prosperity 
and  continual  expansion  of  her  export  trade,  there  is  one  feature  about  this 
trade  which  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often.  It  is  generally  well  known  that 
Canada  imports  greatly  more  from  the  United  States  than  she  sells  in  that 
country,  and  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  reverse  is  the  case.  This 
has  the  effect,  among  others,  of  depreciating  Canadian  exchange  with  the 
United  States,  and  putting  a  premium  on  Canadian  funds  in  Great  Britain. 
The  latter  result  has  obviously,  and  in  the  writer's  repeated  experience,  a  pro- 
nounced deterrent  effect  on  the  purchase  in  Great  Britain  of  Canadian  com- 
modities. Furthermore,  ships  from  Canada  which  arrive  in  Great  Britain  with 
full  cargoes  return  half  empty  or  in  ballast.  Canadian  cargoes  therefore  have 
to  bear  almost  the  whole  cost  of  the  double  journey.  As  a  matter  of  pure  busi- 
ness and  not  of  sentiment  the  enlargement  of  their  purchases  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Canadian  firms  would  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  Dominion's 
export  trade  to  this  country. 
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POTATO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  GLASGOW 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes 
under  date  February  6,  1925,  that  the  potato  market  in  that  city  has  fallen  very 
badly  during  the  past  two  weeks  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  hope 
of  recovery  so  long  as  large  supplies  of  continental  potatoes  are  arriving.  The 
price  of  German  potatoes  on  the  above  date  was  5s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  bag  of  50  kilos 
(110  pounds),  delivered  Glasgow,  bags  free,  prices  according  to  quality.  These 
prices  were  equivalent  to  £5  12s.  to  £6  2s.  per  long  ton.  Some  of  the  lots  were 
very  good. 

TESTING,  GRADING,  AND  PACKING  OF  IRISH  EGGS 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  that 
the  Governments  of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland  are  very  much 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  improving  their  methods  in  the  direction  of  grading 
and  packing  of  butter  and  eggs.  For  instance,  the  Governments  of  both 
countries  have  passed  a  Marketing  of  Eggs  Act,  containing  provision  for  whole- 
salers obtaining  suitable  facilities  for  testing,  grading,  and  packing;  the  pack- 
ing of  eggs  under  cover;  the  prevention  of  withholding  on  rising  markets  by 
the  cancellation  of  licenses  of  any  wholesaler  found  guilty  of  this  practice,  etc. 
Such  requirements  as  these  will  no  doubt  improve  the  sale  of  Irish  produce  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1921 — the  last  year  for  which  detailed  statistics  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  are  available — the  value  of  eggs  exported  from  that  country 
was  £9,740,000 — the  most  of  these  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  These  figures 
were  for  a  period  of  very  high  prices. 

SUCCESS   OF  WINDOW  DISPLAYS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  that 
in  co-operation  with  the  exhibitors  at  Wembley  Exhibition  it  was  arranged, 
through  the  departmental  representative  at  Wembley,  for  the  display  of  Cana- 
dian food  products  in  the  windows  and  at  special  counters  of  six  important 
stores  in  Scotland  (at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Inverness,  Greenock,  and  Kirkcaldy) 
and  Belfast  during  special  weeks,  and  in  one  case  for  a  month.  From  informa- 
tion that  has  been  received  from  the  firms  concerned,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
plays have  been  a  pronounced  success  and  stimulated  not  only  an  immediate 
but  a  permanent  demand,  which  is  now  increasing  week  by  week. 

CLYDE  SUGAR  MARKET  AND  PRICE  MOVEMENTS 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  February  5,  1925. — The  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  King- 
dom in  1924  is  estimated  at  1,600,000  tons,  as  against  1,500,000  tons  in  1923. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  total  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  during  the  past  three  years: — 

1922                 1923  1924 

Tons                Tons  Tons 

Meltings  of  raw  sugar  in  London,  Liverpool  and  Greenock   1,000,000             960,000  980,000 

Probable  consumption  of  foreign  refined                                 600,000             540,000  620,000 

1,600,000  1,500,000  1,600,000 

A  very  considerable  falling  off  of  meltings  by  Clyde  refineries  has  to  be 
recorded  for  the  year  just  past.  One,  the  smallest,  has  been  closed  since  last 
July,  and  a  strike  of  the  workers  early  in  October  brought  the  other  four  to  a 
standstill.  Sympathetic  strikes  by'  carters  and  dock  workers  made  matters 
worse,  and  as  a  result  one  refinery  has  been  definitely  closed  after  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  in  business.  The  strikes  terminated  about  the  end  of 
November,  but  only  one  refinery  had  raw  sugars  and  was  able  to  resume  melt- 
ings in  the  middle  of  December.   The  others  will  probably  resume  when  Cuban 
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raws  become  available  in  quantity,  which  may  not  be  the  case  until  well  on  in 
this  month  unless  supplies  of  raw  beetroot  become  available  at  prices  to  allow 
of  a  margin  for  refining.  This  will  not  be  helpful  to  the  largest  refinery  which 
has  always  used  cane  only.  Compared  with  the  year  before,  48,319  tons  less 
were  melted. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  last  year  the  price  of  Greenock  fine  granu- 
lated was  58s.  per  cwt.  duty  paid.  The  supplies  of  Continental  refined  sugars 
were  then  small,  as  Czecho-Slovakian  sugars  could  not  be  shipped,  and 
American  refiners  were  fully  employed  in  supplying  their  own  markets.  In 
consequence  there  was  a  gradual  hardening  of  prices  until  62s.  6d.  was  reached 
by  the  middle  of  February.  This  price  held  till  early  in  March,  when  the 
prospects  of  German  exports  of  refined  and  the  early  release  of  Czecho-Slova- 
kian sugars  caused  the  market  to  decline.  American  granulated  was  also  then 
being  offered,  but  at  unattractive  prices.  The  expectation  that  there  would  be 
a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duty  in  April  caused  consumers  to  adopt  a  cautious 
policy,  buying  only  for  actual  requirements,  which  greatly  assisted  the  fall. 
Just  before  the  introduction  of  the  Budget  at  the  end  of  April  the  price  had 
fallen  to  57s.  9d.,  and  even  the  substantial  reduction  of  14s.  per  cwt.  in  the 
duty  failed  to  steady  the  market.  The  expectation  of  a  record  Cuban  crop 
confirmed  buyers  in  their  policy  of  caution,  and  from  43s.  6d.,  the  price  on  the 
introduction  of  the  lower  duty,  the  decline  went  on  till  36s.  was  reached  in  June. 
Thereafter  the  market  improved  in  sympathy  with  American  markets,  and  early 
in  June  38s.  6d.  was  paid  for  Greenock  fine  granulated.  Heavy  shipments  of 
white  sugars  from  Java  to  the  United  Kingdom  then  began  to  hang  heavily  in 
the  market,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  price  had  fallen  to  36s.  6d. 
Offerings  of  Continental  sugars  were  then  small,  and  later  quite  ceased,  and 
the  continent  became  an  eager  buyer  of  the  white  Javas  arriving  in  United 
Kingdom  ports.  In  September  there  was  a  scarcity  of  sugar  and  the  price 
touched  40s.,  but  the  expectation  of  greatly  increased  beetroot  crops,  however, 
caused  buyers  again  to  adopt  the  hand-to-mouth  policy,  and  the  new  crop  sugars 
came  on  the  market  at  almost  daily  declining  prices.  When  the  Greenock 
strike  started  in  October  the  quotation  had  fallen  to  37s.  6d.,  and  the  last  of 
the  sugars  then  made  were  sold  at  35s.  At  the  close  32s.  was  the  quotation  of 
the  one  refinery  at  work. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  business  in  foreign  refined  was 
confined  principally  to  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  American  granulated.  As  already 
mentioned,  Czecho-Slovakian  sugars  could  not  be  shipped  at  that  time  because 
the  Elbe  was  frozen.  The  opening  prices  for  Dutch  were  31s.  3d.  to  31s.  9d. 
f.o.b.,  advancing  to  34s.  9d.  to  35s.  3d.  in  February,  the  highest  point  of  the 
year.  There  then  began  a  constant  sagging  of  prices,  and  quotations  in  August 
had  fallen  to  23s.  9d.  to  24s.  3d.,  at  which  time  supplies  in  most  continental 
countries  had  been  almost  exhausted,  and  large  purchases  of  Javas,  arrived  in 
United  Kingdom  ports,  were  reshipped  to  the  continent. 

Czecho  sugars  were  frozen  up  till  about  the  beginning  of  April,  out  when 
these  became  available  the  quotation  for  fine  granulated  was  30s.  3d.  f.o.b., 
and  the  prices  thereafter  were  similar  to  those  for  Dutch.  The  supplies  of 
Czechos,  however,  fell  off  much  sooner,  as  they  were  able  to  find  better  markets 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  from  about  the  end  of  June  till  the  middle  of  October 
there  were  practically  no  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Large  imports  of  American  granulated  were  made,  and  the  extremes  of 
prices  were  36s.  3d.  c.i.f.  in  March  and  23s.  6d.  in  early  August.  The  drying 
of  continental  supplies  brought  firmness,  and  from  26s.  to  27s.  was  paid  in 
September,  but  for  moderate  quantities  only. 

A  year  ago  there  was  a  feeling  that  trade  was  on  the  mend.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  there  was  no  improvement,  indeed  conditions 
seemed  to  grow  worse,  but  within  the  last  month  or  two  conditions  have  been 
better,  and  again  a  hopeful  feeling  prevails. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Liverpool,  February  5,  1925.— Timber.— During  the  past  month  there  has 
been  a  better  feeling  in  the  timber  trade.  Traders  are  hopeful  that  the  turn 
for  more  profitable  business  has  been  reached.  Over  the  month  spruce  has  been 
in  greater  demand,  but  prices  have  been  difficult  to  move  up.  The  Liner  imports 
have  been  nominal,  arrivals  bein^  restricted  to  some  small  cargoes.  Shippers 
are  wanting  higher  figures,  but  selling  has  not  yet  opened.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  European  whitewood  have  come  forward  and  gone  largely  into  con- 
sumption for  the  case  and  house  building  trades.  Stocks  are  within  reasonable 
compass.  The  import  of  the  new  season's  birch  logs  has  commenced  actively, 
and  lumber  also  continues  in  demand.  Pacific  Coast  woods  have  improved,  and 
more  business  has  been  done,  especially  in  clear  grade  Douglas  fir. 

Flour  and  Grain. — The  flour  market  during  the  past  month  has  experienced 
a  further  steady  advance  from  prices  ruling  at  the  first  of  the  year.  English 
town-made  flour  has  gone  up  from  54s.  6d.  to  58s.,  and  English  country-made 
flour  is  being  quoted  at  from  2s.  to  3s.  above  December  prices.  Offers  from 
Canadian  and  United  States  mills  have  moved  with  the  wheat  market,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  Canadian  export  patents  were  quoted  at  an  average  of 
61s.  c.i.f.  as  against  54s.  on  January  2.  Minnesota  mills  were  offering  similar 
flour  at  the  close  of  January  at  59s.  6d.  c.i.f.,  the  price  of  which  stood  at  52s.  a 
month  ago.  Offers  from  Australian  mills  have  been  very  scarce  owing  to 
difficulties  in  securing  freight,  and  firm  offers  have  been  unobtainable.  Quite 
recently  some  business  has  been  put  through  at  51s.  6d.  for  early  April  ship- 
ment, showing  an  advance  of  3s.  to  4s.  on  the  month.  The  preliminary  figures 
showing  imports  of  grain  products  to  this  area  for  the  month  of  January  are 
as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Liverpool   

  399,130 

18,578 

189,053 

13,495 

13,152 

  161,739 

8.040 

29,707 

7.619 

994 

Hull  

2,097 

105,429 

67,587 

6,300 

Canned  Goods. — In  the  canned  goods  trade  business  has  continued  healthy 
and  the  upward  movement  in  British  Columbia  sockeye  salmon  has  been  main- 
tained. This  condition  has  also  affected  Siberian  supplies,  in  which  important 
business  has  been  done  at  higher  prices  than  recently.  Californian  fruits  have 
been  fairly  active,  with  pears  particularly  firm.  During  the  week  ended 
January  29,  776  cases  of  sardines,  299  cases  of  salmon,  4,414  cases  of  canned 
fruit,  and  720  cases  of  tomatoes,  arrived  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Butter.-— During  January  butter  prices  declined  seriously.  New  Zealand 
supplies  opened  the  month  at  188s,  and  steadily  declined,  closing  around  156s., 
due  to  increased  anticipation  of  heavy  supplies  from  Australia.  The  premium 
for  Danish  butter,  on  account  of  heavy  continental  buying  particularly  by 
Germany,  has  been  exceptionally  high,  closing  the  month  at  218s.  to  220s. 
Canadian  supplies  have  almost  closed,  but  business  that  is  being  done  is 
ranging  about  6s.  under  New  Zealand.  Imports  of  butter  to  Liverpool  from 
January  1  to  January  28,  according  to  preliminary  statistics,  are  given  as 
7,331  packages  as  against  6,437  packages  during  the  same  period  last  year 
*rom  September  1,  1924,  to  the  end  of  January  54,180  boxes  and  200  casks  of 
Canadian  butter  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and  of  this  amount  1,319  boxes  were 
imported  during  January. 
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Cheese. — The  cheese  market  has  been  steady,  fluctuations  being  within 
narrow  range.  Canadian  quotations  eased  slightly  during  the  month  but 
recovered  again  to  100s.  New  Zealand  supplies  have  commenced  to  arrive, 
meeting  a  ready  market  at  3s.  to  4s.  under  Canadian.  Consumption  during  the 
month  has  been  undoubtedly  good,  and  stocks  diminished  with  the  offtake 
being  quite  up  to  average.  Imports  of  cheese  to  Liverpool  from  January  1  to 
January  28  amounted  to  27,826  packages  as  against  11,895  packages  during 
the  same  period  of  1924. 

Bacon,  Hams,  Pork  and  Lard. — Bacon  prices  dropped  slightly  during  the 
month,  with  Danish  closing  at  from  100s.  to  104s.,  Canadian  78s.  to  86s.,  and 
American  about  the  same.  Irish  was  quoted' at  106s.  to  112s.  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  supplies  were  reported  scarce.  Imports  of  bacon  to  Liverpool  from 
January  1  to  28  were  35,377  packages  as  compared  with  33,761  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  imports  of  hams  from  January  1  to  28  amounted 
to  14,668  as  compared  with  16,781  this  time  last  year;  1,167  packages  of  pork 
as  against  1,554,  and  3,127  tons  of  lard  as  compared  with  5,554  tons. 

Eggs. — The  egg  market  for  January  commenced  firm,  but  heavy  quanti- 
ties of  pickled  eggs  from  the  continent  forced  prices  downward.  These  eggs 
have  been  changing  hands  recently  at  from  lis.  to  12s.  The  continued  mild 
weather  has  brought  increased  quantities  of  fresh  eggs  on  the  market,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  month  Irish  were  being  quoted  at  20s.  to  21s.,  and  Danish  at  19s. 

Potatoes. — Canadian  potatoes  have  continued  to  come  forward  in  smaller 
quantities  than  during  December.  Both  local  and  imported  stocks  have  met 
with  a  disappointing  trade  at  generally  easier  prices. 

Hay. — Hay  has  been  in  fair  request  at  unchanged  prices  from  December 
quotations  in  both  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Average  wholesale  prices  during 
the  week  ending  January  28  for  clover  hay,  first  quality,  were  105s.  at  Liver- 
pool and  110s.  at  Manchester,  not  including  delivery  to  buyers'  premises. 

INDUSTRY 

Some  disappointment  that  business  conditions  have  not  yet  shown  the 
marked  recovery  looked  for  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  still  apparent  among  the 
different  trades.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  cotton  industry  is  the  continued 
absence  of  buyers  in  overseas  markets,  who  regard  present  prices  as  unstable 
and  too  high.  At  the  close  of  the  month,  however,  one  firm  of  Lancashire 
spinners  announced  that  they  had  accepted  an  order  from  the  Soviet  Delega- 
tion for  400,000  pounds  of  yarn  and  cotton  waste,  which  has  created  a  good 
deal  of  interest  among  the  trade  here,  reviving  the  discussion  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  offered  Russian  trade.  An  important  result  of  the  booking  of  these 
orders  by  mills  that  are  members  of  the  Manchester  Cotton  Spinners'  Federa- 
tion is  that  it  may  arrest  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  firms  concerned  to 
reduce  the  39|  hours  per  week,  at  present  being  worked,  for  purposes  of  cur- 
tailing production. 

In  the  woollen  trades,  conditions  continue  unsatisfactory,  with  manufac- 
turers still  unable  to  secure  raw  material  at  prices  which  will  allow  production 
on  a  stable  basis.  The  recent  easier  tendency  of  wool  prices  is  being  watched 
with  intrest. 

Sheffield  manufacturers  are  alarmed  at  the  proposed  increase  in  the  French 
duties  on  steel  and  tools,  which,  if  adopted,  would  it  is  feared  stop  all  exports 
from  Sheffield  to  France.  At  present,  the  lighter  branches  of  Sheffield  trade 
are  moderately  active. 

In  the  shipbuilding  industries,  very  few  new  contracts  have  been  reported. 
The  electrical  engineering  branch,  and  manufacturers  of  railway  rolling  stock 
continue  to  receive  important  orders,  but  in  general,  engineering  enterprise  has 
been  quiet. 
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TRADING  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  January  15,  1925. — The  New  Year  has  ushered  in  a  distinct 
increase  in  the  bazaar  demands  for  imported  goods  of  nearly  all  kinds-  Cal- 
cutta brokers  report  that  the  values  of  the  indents  collected  by  them  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  New  Year  are  well  in  advance  of  those  taken  during 
the  corresponding  fortnights  of  the  previous  three  years.  Prices  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  goods  have  recently  fluctuated  within  narrow  bounds,  and 
the  idea  is  gaining  ground  in  the  bazaars  that  prices  are  now  fairly  well  stabil- 
ized for  some  months  at  least.  Indents  have  therefore  been  forthcoming  quite 
freely,  most  of  the  orders  being  for  immediate  delivery.  Among  the  articles 
which  appear  to  be  in  greatest  demand  are  the  following:  Cotton  piecegoods, 
tin  plate  and  sheets,  galvanized  bolts  and  nuts,  screws,  rivets,  nails,  wire  and 
wire  netting,  saws,  files,  chisels,  hoes,  paint,  lanterns,  glass,  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  New  Year,  German  commercial  travellers  have  been 
active  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay  markets.  They  are  taking  orders  direct  from 
the  bazaars  for  some  commodities  at  rates  much  below  London  quotations. 
They  are  also  offering  ninety  days'  credit  to  many  dealers.  Indian  bazaar 
merchants  are  for  this  reason  particularly  keen  on  doing  business  direct  with 
Germany. 

The  rupee  remains  steady  at  around  Is.  6d.  The  recent  rise  in  sterling 
in  New  York,  together  with  the  high  sterling  value  of  the  rupee,  has  had  the 
effect  of  considerably  increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee  in  terms 
of  dollars.  For  the  greater  part  of  1924,  one  hundred  dollars  was  sufficient  to 
buy  well  over  300  rupees.  But  at  the  present  time,  one  hundred  dollars  is  worth 
only  280  rupees.  This  factor  should  be  of  some  assistance  to  Canadian  export 
trade  in  India. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  CANADIAN  EXPORT  METHODS  TO  INDIA 

Mr.  H.  A.  Chisholm,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes 
that  during  the  last  year  he  has  noticed  a  great  improvement  in  Canadian  export 
methods.  The  firms  new  to  this  territory  who  have  gone  to  some  trouble  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  Calcutta  office  as  regards  packing,  marketing  methods, 
etc.,  have  met  with  success,  but  each  case  had  to  be  treated  carefully  on  its 
particular  merits. 

In  general,  Canadian  firms  attempting  to  get  into  this  territory  should 
send  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  several  catalogues;  several  up-to-date  price 
lists;  and  a  number  of  samples,  where  possible;  c.i.f.  prices,  or  at  any  rate 
f.o.b.  seaboard  prices.  Most  important  of  all,  they  should  state  whether  they 
are  willing  to  make  one  or  several  consignment  shipments  to  responsible  parties 
in  India.  If  prices  are  right,  and  if  there  is  a  market  for  a  given  Canadian 
article,  good  connections  in  Calcutta,  which  may  be  extended  later  to  other 
distributing  points  in  this  territory,  particularly  Bombay,  Madras,  Karachi, 
Colomb,  and  Rangoon,  can  usually  be  arranged. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  FIRMS  INTERESTED  IN  DOUGLAS  FIR 

SHIPMENTS 

Following  on  a  recent  investigation  made  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  into  the  possibilities  of  shipping  Douglas 
fir  from  British  Columbia  to  South  Africa,  a  list  of  wholesale  houses  and  other 
large  lumber  dealers  in  South  Africa  who  have  expressed  an  interest  in  this 
prospective  trade  has  been  placed  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa,  where  it  is  available  for  Canadian  firms. 
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VALUE  ON  CATALOGUES  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  January  16,  1925. — It  should  be  drawn  to  the  attention  of  all 
Canadian  exporters  that  in  forwarding  catalogues  and  price  lists  in  cases  with 
goods  such  printed  matter  is  dutiable  on  entering  South  Africa  and  its  value 
must  be  shown  upon  the  invoices. 

Canadian  catalogues  pay  22  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  the  event  of  no 
valuation  being  shown  on  the  invoice,  the  customs  authorities  may  place  their 
own  valuation  on  the  goods. 

In  one  or  two  cases  lately  samples  have  been  sent  to  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's office  with  a  number  of  catalogues  enclosed.  In  each  case  no  valuation 
for  such  catalogues  was  shown  on  the  invoice,  and  the  South  African  Customs 
set  a  value  comparable  with  the  cost  of  similar  catalogues  if  produced  in  South 
Africa.  This  valuation  approximated  30  cents  per  pound  net  weight,  which  is 
probably  higher  than  the  actual  value  of  such  catalogues. 

NEW  PREFERENTIAL  TARIFF  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  in 
a  cablegram  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  advises  that  the  New 
Zealand  Government  has  announced  that  it  has  been  decided  to  postpone  until 
October  1  the  operation  of  the  proposed  new  conditions  governing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  British  preferential  tariff  to  imported  goods.  April  1  had  been 
announced  as  the  date  for  putting  the  new  regulations  into  force.  These  new 
regulations  (although  exceptions  were  afterwards  made  for  one  or  two  com- 
modities) provided  for  an  increase  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
portion of  British  value  required  in  goods  in  order  that  they  qualify  for  entry 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

ITALY  RE-IMPOSES  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  SUGAR 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan, 
cables  that  duty  on  first  grade  and  second  grade  sugar  imported  into  Italy  has 
been  re-established  at  the  rate  of  9  gold  lire  ($1.74)  per  100  kilogs.  (220 
pounds)  effective  immediately.  Import  duty  on  sugar  of  the  first  and  second 
grade  was  abolished  by  Royal  Decree  of  May  2,  1923. 

RESTRICTIONS  IN  THE  PANAMA  CANAL  ZONE 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  all  countries  of  South 
America,  except  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Dutch  Guiana  and  British  Guiana,  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Canal  Zone  of  the  Panama  Canal  has  put  in  force 
regulations  prohibiting  the  entry  into  the  zone  or  into  the  cities  of  Panama 
and  Colon  from  any  South  American  country,  except  those  stated,  of  hay,  grain, 
straw,  or  goods  packed  in  grass,  hay  or  straw;  chickens,  or  any  other  domesti- 
cated fowls;  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  goats,  unless  accom- 
panied by  American  consular  certificate  that  they  have  come  from  a  locality 
where  foot  and  mouth  disease  does  not  prevail. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  16,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  16,  1925-  Those  for  the  week  ending 
February  9,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
Feburary  9,     February  16, 


Parity 

1925 

1925 

1.00  $4.85 

$4.7902 

$4.7777 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0539 

.0526 

1.  .193 

.0415 

.0413 

Holland  

1.  .402 

.4035 

.4022 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0513 

.0506 

1.  .193 

.1429 

.1422 

1.  1.08 

.0480 

.0479 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.1933 

.1927 

Reichs  Mk. 

1.  .238 

.2385 

.2382 

 Dr. 

1.  .193 

.0164 

.0162 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1530 

.1526 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.2699 

.2698 

1.  .268 

.1781 

.1782 

1.  .498 

.3945 

.3910 

1.  2s. 

.3606 

.3604 

 $ 

1.  $1.00 

1.0018 

1.0012 

 $ 

1.  .498 

.4949 

.4956 

 Pes. 

1.  .424 

.4007 

.3967 

1.  .193 

.1127 

.1138 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

 £ 

1.  4.86 

4.7915 

4.7909 

British  Guiana  

 $ 

1.  1. 

 $ 

1.  1. 

Trinidad  

 % 

1.  1. 

 $ 

St.  Kitts  

 % 

.9755—1.0106 

.9749— l.C 

 $ 

 I 

1.  1. 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

1.  1. 

Shanghai,  China  

 Tael 

l!                 '.708  1 

.7702 

.7697 

1  .402 

.4032 

.3992 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement*.  ..% 

1.  .567 

.5635 

.5607 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries;  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  thb 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

153.  Canned  Fruits. — A  South  Wales  firm  desire  to  represent  Canadian  packers  of 
canned  fruits,  including  peaches,  pears,  and  berries. 

154.  Canned  Meats. — A  Cardiff  house  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  packers  with  a 
view  of  South  Wales  representation.    Particularly  interested  in  C.C.  beef  and  mutton. 

155.  Canned  Milk. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Cologne,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for 
Canadian  exporters  of  evaporated  milk. 

156.  Lard. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Cologne,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters. 

157.  Cheese. — A  wholesale  firm  in  Cologne,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  the 
Rhineland  for  a  Canadian  exporter  of  compressed  cheese  and  also  for  Canadian  cheddar 
cheese. 
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158.  Canned  Fish. — A  South  Wales  firm  of  produce  brokers  desire  to  represent  Cana- 
dian packer  of  canned  fish. 

159.  Fish. — A  large  firm  of  importers  and  commission  agents  in  Mexico  City  desire  to 
represent  a  Canadian  firm  of  manufacturers  of  boneless  salted  codfish;  also  flaked  or 
shredded  codfish.    Correspondence  in  English. 

160.  Representation. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representa- 
tives for  Canadian  firms  desire  to  make  further  connections  of  a  similar  character. 

Miscellaneous 

161.  Packing-house  By-products. — A  Dutch  importer  of  packing-house  by-products 
would  be  pleased  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  export  offals  and 
casings. 

162.  Bones  and  Horns  (Cattle). — A  Dutch  concern  in  Barendrecht,  Holland,  would  be 
glad  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters. 

163.  Horn  Tips. — A  French  syndicate  recently  formed  wishes  to  obtain  prices  on  horn 
tips  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes  in  three  qualities:  light-coloured,  j as- 
perated or  marbled,  and  black.  Points  to  be  solid,  without  cracks.  Length  4  to  12  or  14 
cm.;  the  points  used  principally  being  from  6  to  10  cm.  on  an  average. 

164.  Shoes  (Canvas,  Rubber-soled)  . — Important  importer  in  Batavia  desires  shoes 
similar  to  "  Keds,"  if  price  is  competitive.    Sample  and  c.i.f .  price  Batavia  necessary. 

165.  Box  Shooks. — A  South  Wales  .firm  supplying  the  tinplate  industry  with  box 
shooks  desire  quotations  both  from  British  Columbia  and  Eastern  Canada  on  specifications 
on  file  at  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Such  tinplate  bafxes  have  in 
the  past  been  made  of  hardwood,  preferably  elm,  but  quotations  on  beech,  birch,  or  B.C. 
hemlock  will  be  considered. 

166.  Box  Shooks. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
an  agency  for  box  shooks.  Must  be  in  a  position  to  compete  and  grant  credit  to  approved 
firms. 

167.  Mining  Timbers. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  posittion  to  supply  mining  timbers  in  large 
quantities. 

168.  Tea  Tables. — A  West  of  England  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  correspond  with 
a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  small  tea  tables  which  can  be  shipped  in  nests  of  three. 
Representation  for  West  of  England  and  South  Wales  desired. 

169.  Card  Tables. — A  West  of  England  manufacturers'  a<:ent  desires  to  represent  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  card  and  bridge  tables. 

170.  Wooden  Stands. — A  Bristol  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  represent  a  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  cake  stands  and  smokers'  stands. 

171.  Asbestos. — Belgian  importer  of  crude  asbestos  and  fibre  requests  samples  and 
quotations. 

172.  Chemicals. — Antwerp  firm  desire  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  acetone, 
acetic  acid,  talc,  arsenic  and  chemicals  employed  in  the  tanning,  soap,  paint  and  varnish 
industries. 

v  173.  Machinery. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representatives 
for  Canadian  firms  desire  to  make  further  connections  of  a  similar  character. 

174.  Steel. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representatives  foi 
Canadian  firms  desire  to  make  further  connections. 

175.  Stair  Rods. — Quotations  for  |-inch  triangular  stair  rods,  hardwood,  oak  finish, 
accompanied  by  samples,  desired  by  Bristol  firm. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Feb.  27;  Montlaurier,  March  6;  Montclare,  March  10; 
Montrose,  March  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  March  7;  Canadian 
Trapper,  March  17— all  C.G.M.M.;  Brandon,  March  3;  Bawtry,  March  14;  BolingbroKe, 
March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  6. 

To  Southampton. — Marburn,  March  5;    Melita,  March  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Glasgow. — Marloch,  March  7;   Metagama,  March  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  28;    Manchester  Producer,  March  14 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Mariner,  Feb.  27;  Canadian  Victor,  March .  13— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To   Belfast  and  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  March  15. 

To  Antwerp— Canadian  Aviator,  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Rancher,  March  7;  Canadian 
Trapper,  March  17— all  C.G.M.M.;  Marburn,  March  5;  Melita,  March  19— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  Feb.  25;  Grey  County,  March  14 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Hada,  Feb.  27;  Brant  County,  March  12 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports; Brandon,  March  3;  Bawtry,  March  14;  Bolingbroke,  March  24 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Essex  County,  Feb.  25;  Grey  County,  March  14 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Feb.  26;  Balfour,  March 
18 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havana  (Cuba).— Ada  Gorthon,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  Feb.  25. 
To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Leise  Mersk,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  March  5. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  20. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  March  18. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Carmania,  March  2;  Caronia,  March  16 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To   Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  March  9. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Feb.  25;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  2;  Man- 
chester Producer,  March  16 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  London. — Galtymore,  Feb.  25;  Cornish  Point,  March  8 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Wheatmore,  Feb.  28;  Sachem,  March  7 — both  Furness,  Withy;  Regina, 
March  8;  Canada,  March  22 — both  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Teviot,  Feb.  27;  Chaudiere,  March  13 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Navigator,  March 
6;  Canadian  Runner,  March  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  4. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  March  7. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  March  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Feb.  25;  Canadian  Cruiser,  March  25  — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver) .—Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  March  20. 
To  South  American  Ports. — Hellenes,  Houston  Line,  March  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  March  6;  Empress  of  Australia,  March  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel, 
March  14. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Oklahoma,  Feb.  28;  Mississippi,  March  5;  Georgia, 
March  24 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line) . 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  10. 

To  London— Eemdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  March;  Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M., 
March  7. 

To  Liverpool. — Eemdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  March. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  Feb.  24;  Pacific  Commerce,  March  13 — both  Furness 
(Pacific) . 

To  Rotterdam. — Eemdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  March. 

To  Antwerp— Eemdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  March;  Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M., 
March  7. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Voyageur,  C.G.M.M.,  March  14. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Hauraki,  Feb.  28;   Makura,  March  11— 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley  s  Complete  Phrase  code.  " 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters-— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Bianco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  P.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South -Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street.  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boui-evard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Pari*. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  PLAN  FOR  THE  SAFEGUARDING  OF 

INDUSTRIES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  5,  1925. — In  his  election  address  the  Prime  Minister 
stated:  "  While  a  general  tariff  is  no  part  of  our  programme,  we  are  determined 
to  safeguard  the  employment  and  standard  of  living  of  our  people  in  any  effi- 
cient industry  in  which  they  are  imperilled  by  unfair  foreign  competition,  by 
applying  the  principle  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  or  by  analagous 
measures."  In  fulfilment  of  this  pledge,  the  Government  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  issued  a  White  Paper  giving  particulars  of  the  new  pro- 
cedure which  it  is  proposed  to  follow. 

Contrary  to  anticipation,  no  new  measure  of  the  nature  of  the  Safeguarding 
of  Industries  Act,  Part  II,  which  has  lapsed,  is  to  be  introduced.  The  method 
which  has  actually  been  adopted  is  that  any  protective  duty  recommended 
jointly  by  the  Treasury  and  Board  of  Trade,  after  full  investigation  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  purpose,  will  be  brought  before  Parliament,  either  in 
the  general  Finance  Bill  or  in  a  separate  Finance  Bill,  as  the  case  may  neces- 
sitate. 

The  new  regulations  differ  from  the  previous  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act,  Part  II,  in  several  important  respects.  For  one  thing  any  import  duties 
adopted  will  now  apply  generally,  instead  of  to  one  or  more  definitely  specified 
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countries.  Such  duties  will  only  be  imposed  for  a  limited  period  which  will  be 
prescribed  in  the  Finance  Bill,  and  applications  will  not  be  entertained  in 
respect  to  articles  of  food  and  drink. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  is  that  any  industry  wishing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Safeguarding  Regulations  must  in  the  first  place  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Upon  this  department  being  satisfied,  after 
exhaustive  inquiry,  that  a  prima  facte  case  has  been  established,  a  committee 
of  not  more  than  five  members  will  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  applica- 
tion. This  committee  will  then  take  evidence,  and  if  in  due  course  it  reports 
that  an  import  duty  ought  to  be  imposed,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  also  the 
Treasury  concur  in  the  proposal,  the  necessary  legislation  will  be  introduced. 

According  to  the  new  regulations,  the  committee  will  be  instructed  to 
report  on  the  following  points: — 

(1)  Whether  the  applicant  industry  is,  by  reason  of  the  volume  of  employment  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  goods  to  which  the  application  relates,  or  by  reason  of  the  nature 
of  the  goods  produced,  an  industry  of  substantial  importance. 

(2)  Whether  foreign  goods  of  the  class  or  description  to  which  the  application  relates 
are  being  imported  into  and  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  abnormal 
quantities. 

(3)  Whether  the  foreign  goods  so  imported  are  being  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  prices  which  are  below  the  prices  at  which  similar  goods  can  be  profit- 
ably manufactured  or  produced  in  the  UnitejJ  Kingdom. 

(4)  Whether  by  reason  of  the  severity  and  extent  of  such  competition,  employment  in 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  such  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  being,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  seriously  affected. 

(5)  Whether  such  exceptional  competition  comes  largely  from  countries  where  the 
conditions  are  so  different  from  those  in  this  country  as  to  render  the  competition  unfair. 

Competition  for  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry  is  not  to  be  deemed  unfair  unless  it  arises 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following  causes: — 

(a)  Depreciation  of  currency  operating  so  as  to  create  an  export  bounty. 

(b)  Subsidies,  bounties,  or  other  artificial  advantages. 

(c)  Inferior  conditions  of  employment  of  labour,  whether  as  respects  remuneration  or 
hours  of  employment,  or  otherwise,  obtaining  amongst  the  persons  employed  in 
the  production  of  the  imported  goods  in  question  as  compared  with  those  obtain- 
ing amongst  persons  employed  in  the  production  of  similar  goods  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

In  making  their  report  upon  the  alleged  unfairness  of  the  competition,  the  committee 
may  call  attention  to  any  special  circumstances  by  reason  of  which,  in  their  opinion,  the 
industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  placed  at  a  serious  relative  disadvantage. 

(6)  Whether  the  applicant  industry  is  being  carried  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  with 
reasonable  efficiency  and  economy. 

(7)  Whether  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  goods  of  the  class  or  description  in  question 
would  exert  a  seriously  adverse  effect  on  employment  in  any  other  industry,  being  an 
industry  using  goods  of  that  class  or  description  in  production. 

(8)  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  above  conditions,  the  applicant  industry  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  established  a  claim  to  a  duty;  and  if  so,  what  rate  or  rates 
of  duty,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  would  be  reasonably  sufficient  to  countervail  the 
unfair  competition. 

In  the  case  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  a  common  complaint 
was  that  its  practical  value  to  manufacturers  was  greatly  impaired  by  the 
abnormal  delay  which  must  occur  before  any  definite  action  could  be  taken, 
and  it  would  appear  that  any  risk  of  precipitate  action  is  also  unlikely  under 
the  new  scheme. 

The  published  memorandum  makes  no  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Empire 
products  where  a  safeguarding  import  duty  is  placed  upon  a  particular  com- 
modity. Upon  making  inquiry  from  official  sources,  it  is  stated  that  the  inten- 
tion is  to  grant  Imperial  preferential  duties. 
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THE  SUITABILITY  OF  WOODEN  HOUSES  FOR  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  10,  1925. — Successive  British  Governments  since  the  war 
have  introduced  and  adopted  varying  housing  schemes. 

It  is  presumably  generally  known  in  Canada  that  Canadian  officials  in  this 
country  and  the  commercial  interests  involved  have  repeatedly  made  strong 
representations  to  the  authorities  in  favour  of  the  inclusion  in  the  scheme  of 
houses  either  constructed  of  wood  or  ready-cut,  which  are  so  extensively  used, 
and  with  satisfactory  results,  in  many  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Ministry  of  Health — the  British  Government  department  which  deals 
with  the  subject — has  shown  interest,  and  indeed  on  one  occasion  exhibited  prac- 
tical sympathy  to  the  extent  that  they  prepared  and  circulated  among  local 
authorities  one  or  more  plans  of  approved  wooden  houses  that  could  be  included 
in  the  scheme. 

Up  to  the  present,  however,  no  apparent  headway  has  been  made,  in  so  far 
that  while  large  groups  of  houses  of  brick,  concrete,  and  similar  materials  have 
been  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  these  contain  practically  no  wooden 
dwellings;  and  the  use  of  wood  seems  to  be  still  limited  to  bungalows  and  similar 
pleasure  buildings. 

This  is  partly  due  to  the  apathy,  and  in  many  cases  opposition,  of  the  local 
authorities,  and  also  to  the  conservative  prejudice  of  the  population. 

A  principal  cause  of  the  lack  of  success  of  the  wooden  house  has,  however, 
been  its  cost,  which  exhibits  no  saving  in  comparison  with  the  customary  brick 
or  concrete  house  which  it  seeks  to  displace,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  is  stated 
to  be  still  more  expensive. 

Up  to  the  present  what  has  been  accomplished  under  the  different  schemes 
has  altogether  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  urgent  demand  for  houses,  and  in 
September  last  the  Minister  of  Health  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
and  report  on  new  material  and  new  methods  of  house  construction. 

So  much  has  been  published  and  heard  of  the  so-called  "  steel  "  house  that 
it  will  probably  be  known  in  Canada  that  this  method  of  construction  is  one 
of  the  committee's  recommendations,  and  that  experiments  in  steel  houses  are 
now  being  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.* 

The  extended  use  of  the  steel  house,  it  may  be  incidentally  said,  is  of 
greater  interest  to  Canada  than  would  appear  from  the  description  in  so  far 
that  its  construction  involves  a  large  quantity  of  timber,  preferably  shipped 
in  the  cut-to-fit  state,  and  also  the  utilization  of  weatherboard  and  building 
board  for  interior  lining. 

The  committee  has,  however,  now  issued  a  report,  an  important  part  of 
which  relates  to  timber  houses.  As  the  matter  is  of  direct  interest  to  Canada 
and  the  report  is  practically  the  first  official  pronouncement  which  has  appeared, 
and  it  moreover  generally  shows  the  views  held  in  this  country  concerning 
wooden  houses,  it  is  thought  useful  to  reproduce  this  section  in  its  entirety: — 

TIMBER  HOUSES 

The  schemes  coming  under  this  heading  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1)  houses 
of  normal  timber  construction  built  entirely  of  timber;  (2)  houses  with  timber  framing 
and  infilling  of  various  other  materials. 

The  houses  coming  under  class  (1)  may  be  further  subdivided  into  (a)  houses  built 
on  the  site  and  (6)  houses  constructed  at  a  factory  in  large  parts  or  panels  and  assembled 
on  the  site. 


*  A  report  on  the  "Mass  Production  of  Steel  Houses  in  Britain,"  by  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson, 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1082  (October  25,  1924). 
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As  regards  class  (1)  generally,  the  timber  house  is  not,  of  course,  a  new  or  untried 
method  of  construction.  In  many  parts  of  the  world  it  is  the  normal  type  of  building,  and 
in  this  country  there  are  many  examples  of  wooden  houses  which  have  existed  for  many 
years  and  have  proved  satisfactory. 

Experience  shows  that  if  the  proper  class  of  timber  is  used  there  is  nothing  against 
the  wooden  houses  as  regards  weather  resistance,  durability,  and  the  transmission  of  heat, 
and  in  this  connection  the  committee  think  it  may  be  desirable  to  point  out  that  this  type 
of  construction  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  the  various  wooden  buildings  erected  during 
and  shortly  after  the  war,  as  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  unsuitable 
timber  had  to  be  utilized. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  report  on  the  technical  details  of  the  usual  timber 
construction  as  they  are  already  well  known,  but  we  desire  to  submit  the  following  general 
observations. 

The  risk  of  fire,  which  is  one  of  the  main  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
regard  to  timber  dwellings,  would  tend  to  restrict  their  adoption  on  a  big  scale  in  the 
large  industrial  centres,  and  there  is  also  the  disadvantage  to  be  faced  that  vermin  are 
more  likely  to  thrive  in  a  wooden  structure  than  in  any  other  type  of  building.  Further, 
if  the  erection  of  timber  houses  were  to  be  carried  out  in  large  numbers  on  the  site,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  building,  most  of  the  skilled  building  craftsmen  required  for  the 
normal  building  programme  would  still  be  needed,  with  the  substitution  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  carpenter  for  the  bricklayer. 

There  are,  however,  various  proposals  involving  the  construction  of  timber  houses  in 
sections  at  the  factory,  leaving  only  the  work  of  assembly  to  be  carried  out  on  the  site. 
This  would,  in  an  appreciable  degree,  meet  the  last  point  referred  to  above,  and  if  the 
factory-made  timber  house  can  be  erected  for  a  satisfactory  price  we  think  that  it  would 
constitute  a  material  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  housing  problem  in  the  rural  and 
semi-rural  areas  and  districts  where  proper  isolation  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  question  of  price,  it  would  appear  that  hitherto  timber  houses  have  shown  no 
saving  in  cost  over  normal  brick  houses  in  this  country,  but  we  have  set  further  inquiries 
on  foot  with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  up-to-date  particulars,  and  this  information  should 
shortly  be  available. 

As  regards  class  (2) — i.e.  houses  with  timber  framing — such  as  the  old-fashioned  English 
half-timbered  type,  with  filling  of  various  materials  to  complete  the  structure  of  the  wall — 
in  such  a  type  the  materials  to  form  the  infilling  might  be  much  the  same  as  those  which 
are  described  as  being  applied  to  houses  having  steel  frames.  Where  timber,  however,  is 
involved  it  is  essential,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  so  to  combine  the  materials  as 
to  prevent  the  incidence  of  dry  rot  which  frequently  occurs  if  timber  is  buried  or  partially 
buried  in  cement  concrete.  If  a  material  which  had  not  this  objectionable  characteristic 
could  be  found  and  not  only  used  to  make  an  impervious  exterior,  but  also  fill  up  the 
cavities  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall,  and  so  prevent  possibilities  of  vermin  and  other 
difficulties  arising  out  of  this  hollow  space,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  There  is  one 
particular  system  that  appears  in  a  measure  to  produce  these  results,  namely,  the  Wad- 
dington  Rapid  System  of  Construction.  The  infilling  in  this  case  consists  of  composite 
pre-cast  slabs  having  on  their  exterior  surface  a  layer  of  asbestos  cement  next  to  a  thick- 
ness of  ordinary  slab  concrete,  and,  finally,  on  the  interior  surface  one  of  the  plaster  sub- 
stitute which  is  attached  to  the  concrete  by  some  bituminous  preparation.  Wherever  there 
is  a  contact  between  the  slab  and  the  timber  in  this  system,  a  bituminous  preparation  is 
also  used  to  isolate  one  from  the  other. 

In  reproducing  the  above,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  readers  that  the  com- 
mittee take  a  view  that  is  much  more  sympathetic  than  that  generally  held 
among  householders,  and  an  important  object  which  they  have  is  to  accelerate 
the  provision  of  houses  by  the  adoption  of  new  methods. 

The  opinion  still  generally  held  is  that  the  cost  of  the  wooden  house  stands 
in  its  way,  and,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  imported  ready-cut  house,  the 
necessity  of  conveying  the  material  to  the  site  would  increase  the  cost. 

Indeed,  the  whole  situation  is  a  most  complicated  one,  because  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  issue  of  the  committee's  report  in  favour  of  steel  houses,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  qualities  of  wooden  buildings,  there  has  appeared  the 
report  of  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  National  Housing  and  Town  Plan- 
ning Council,  which  emphatically  condemns  steel  houses  on  the  grounds  of 
lack  of  durability  and  danger  to  health,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  under 
the  climatic  conditions  existing  in  Great  Britain,  brick  and  stone  are  by  far  the 
best  materials  for  the  construction  of  houses  under  the  national  housing  policy." 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  GRAIN  SITUATION 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes  under 
date  February  10,  1925,  that  the  following  excerpt  of  a  review  by  a  prominent 
firm  of  grain  importers,  with  head  office  in  Bristol,  and  offices  in  London, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
grain  exporters: — 

Last  week's  shipments  to  United  Kingdom  and  Continent  were  very  heavy  indeed, 
amounting  to  2,193,000  quarters.  This  is  a  very  liberal  supply  indeed,  and  is  probably 
due  to  the  heavy  exports  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  Australian  quota  amounted 
to  as  much  as  675,000  quarters.  Even  this  may  be  exceeded  in  the  near  future,  with  such 
a  big  quantity  having  been  already  sold  for  shipment  during  the  next  two  or  three  months. 
Argentine  and  Uruguay  have  come  up  to  856,000  quarters,  which  is  getting  very  near  to 
the  million  mark  that  was  indicated  as  the  possible  weekly  contribution  from  that  quarter. 
At  the  tail  end  of  last  crop  India  continues  to  export  quite  a  good  quantity  each  week. 
With  the  near  approach  in  that  country  of  another  harvest,  which  promises  to  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  last  year's,  we  may  soon  expect  plenty  of  offers  of  new  Indian  wheat  for 
shipment  during  the  last  three  months  of  the  European  season.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  world's  weekly  shipments  will  maintain  an  average  of  fully  2,000,000  quarters  for 
at  least  two  or  three  months.  Although  it  is  true  that  this  season's  surplus  is  not  excessive, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  yield  has  been  underrated  in  nearly  every  country. 
Meanwhile,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  we  cannot  cleave  an  imaginary  dividing  line  between 
one  season  and  the  other,  and  current  high  prices  will  act  as  a  magnet  in  drawing  forth, 
especially  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  an  increased  percentage  to  be  shipped  this  season 
from  their  total  crops. 

Turning  to  prospects  of  new  crops  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
practically  every  direction  there  has  been  an  increase  in  acreage.  This  refers  of  course  to 
winter  wheat,  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  practically  all  seeded  in  the  autumn.  Leaving 
Russia  out  of  the  count,  we  have  still  to  wait  the  results  of  spring  sowing,  probably  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  though  of  course  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  nearly  every  European  country,  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  is  sown  in  the 
winter  months  of  January-February  and  most  of  March;  and  with  regard  to  strict  accuracy, 
it  is  generally  known  as  spring  wheat,  though  not,  we  think,  among  millers,  whose  habit  is 
to  consider  the  species  rather  than  the  time  of  sowing. 

According  to  the  latest  bulletin  of  the  International  Institute  (Rome)  the  principal 
crops  of  1924,  though  below  those  of  1923,  exceeded  the  average  of  the  period  from  1918  to 
1922,  as  well  as  being  slightly  more  than  in  the  pre-war  years  from  1909  to  1913. 


MERCANTILE  SHIPBUILDING  OF  THE  WORLD  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  January  30,  1925. — Important  points  which  stand  out  from  the 
mass  of  information  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  just  published  by  Lloyd's 
Register  of  Shipping  are  that  1924  was  again  an  unfortunate  year  for  ship- 
building; that  there  are  more  mercantile  ships  in  the  world  than  can  obtain 
profitable  employment  under  existing  conditions  of  restricted  trade,  which  is 
also  the  chief  cause  of  the  depression  already  referred  to;  and  that  last  year 
British  shipyards  largely  regained  their  pre-war  position  by  producing  64.1 
per  cent  of  the  world's  total  output,  as  compared  with  39.2  per  cent  in  1923, 
41.8  in  1922,  and  58  per  cent  in  1913. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  shipping  laid  up,  the  latest  published  figures 
relate  to  July,  1924,  when  the  total  was  6,000,000  tons  gross,  of  which  over  two- 
thirds  were  United  States  vessels.  The  United  Kingdom's  share  at  that  time 
approximated  700,000  tons,  which  it  is  stated  since  then  has  been  reduced  to 
about  570,000  tons. 

LATJNCHINGS  IN  1924 

The  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  of  100  tons  gross  and  upwards  launched 
in  the  world  during  1924  was  2,247,751  tons,  showing  the  substantial  increase  of 
604,570  tons  over  1923,  which,  however,  was  the  lowest  since  1915. 
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For  purposes  of  contrast,  the  respective  launchings  of  the  principal  countries 
are  given  for  1923  and  1924:— 

1923  (Tons)         1924  (Tons) 


Great  Britain   645,651  1,439,885 

Germany   358,273  193,952 

United  States   172,817  139,463 

Italy   66,523  82,526 

France   96,644  79,685 

Japan   72,475  72,757 

Denmark   49,479  63,937 

Holland   65,632  63,627 


SHIPBUILDING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

During  the  year  1924  there  were  launched  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
494  merchant  vessels,  aggregating  1,439,885  tons.  This  output  exceeds  by 
794,234  tons  the  figures  for  the  previous  year,  which  apart  from  the  war  year 
1916,  however,  were  the  lowest  recorded  during  the  previous  thirty-two  years. 
Of  these  423  were  steamers,  50  motor  ships,  and  21  barges,  and  features  of 
construction  were  the  increasing  use  of  turbines  and  also  of  internal  combus- 
tion engines. 

In  the  former  category,  17  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  202,892  were 
launched  in  1924,  while  the  total  of  vessels  completed  which  were  fitted  with 
internal  combusion  engines  was  237,458  tons,  which  includes  two  liners  of  about 
17,000  tons  each. 

As  has  been  shown  by  Lloyd's  quarterly  returns,  at  the  opening  of  1924, 
1,395,181  tons  were  under  construction.  These  figures,  apart  from  June  and 
September,  1923,  are  the  lowest  since  March,  1915.  There  was  an  increase  at 
the  end  of  March  and  also  at  the  end  of  June,  but  a  decided  decrease  took  place 
afterwards,  and  on  December  31,  1924,  the  work  in  hand  had  fallen  to  1,296,971 
tons,  or  a  drop  of  approximately  100,000  tons. 

It  should  be  stated  that  at  the  end  of  1923  the  total  included  about  164,000 
tons  on  which  work  was  suspended,  and  by  the  end  of  1924  this  had  been 
reduced  to  60,000  tons. 

As  regards  the  future,  Lloyd's  report,  states:  "  Notwithstanding  the  above 
consideration,  as  the  orders  for  new  vessels — judging  by  the  tonnage  com- 
menced as  shown  in  Lloyd's  Register  Quarterly  Returns — have  in  no  way  kept 
pace  with  the  tonnage  launched  and  have  lately  decreased,  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  shipbuilding  industry  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the  immediate 
future."  Concerning  shipbuilding  centres,  the  Clyde  occupied  an  outstanding 
position  last  year,  the  output  being  532,072  tons.  This  was  an  increase  of  no 
less  than  358,871  tons  over  1923.  The  Tyne  occupied  second  place  with  275,672 
tons,  and  was  followed  by  the  Wear,  the  Tees,  and  Belfast. 

SHIPBUILDING  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  number  of  ships  launched  in  other  countries  amounted  to  430,  of 
807,866  tons,  and  comprised  266  steamers,  99  motor  vessels,  and  65  sailing 
vessels  and  barges.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  of  189,664  tons  in  comparison 
with  1923,  and  of  4,716,241  with  1919,  the  record  year;  while  they  were  also 
592,863  tons  lower  than  in  1913,  the  year  when  the  highest  pre-war  total  was 
reached. 

This  output  included  99  vessels,  of  264,340  tons,  fitted  with  internal  com- 
bustion engines. 

Although  the  past  year  was  a  particularly  poor  one  for  shipbuilding  abroad, 
Lloyd's  calf  attention  to  the  position  that  the  tonnage  commenced  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  1923  and  has  been  steadily  increasing  during  the  year.  For 
this  reason  it  is  considered  that  the  outlook  for  improvement  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing yards  abroad  is  more  favourable  than  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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NOTES  REGARDING  PARTICULAR  COUNTRIES 

Germany. — In  Germany,  116  vessels,  of  193,952  tons,  were  launched.  This 
is  164,321  tons  less  than  the  previous  year,  but  represents  24  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  abroad.  It  is  noted  that  whereas  no  single  vessel  was  fitted  with 
steam  turbines,  29  were  equipped  with  oil  engines. 

United  States. — Output  exhibited  a  further  decline  of  33,354  tons  from 
1923,  the  total  having  sunk  to  the  insignificant  figure  of  139,463  tons,  as  con- 
trasted with  4,075,385  tons  in  the  record  year  of  1919.  American  launching? 
contributed  17t  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  output  abroad  during  1924. 

Of  steam  and  motor  vessels  launched,  49.308  tons  were  built  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  45,652  tons  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  11,967  tons  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  motor  tonnage  amounted  to  39,333  tons  and  the  tonnage  of  oil  tankers,  of 
1,000  tons  and  upwards,  to  16,197  tons. 

Italy. — Italy  is  one  of  the  few  countries,  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
whose  production  of  ships  increased  in  1924,  the  total  (82,526  tons)  being  16,003 
tons  higher  than  in  1923.  The  total  comprises  six  turbine-engined  vessels  of 
38,964  tons  and  six  motor  ships  of  28,708  tons. 

France—  The  output  for  the  year  (79,685  tons)  is  16,959  tons  lower  than 
the  total  for  1923,  and  is  nearly  58,000  tons  below  the  average  output  of  the 
three  pre-war  years  1911-13.  None  of  the  vessels  launched  was  fitted  with  tur- 
bines or  oil  engines. 

Japan. — The  tonnage  completed  was  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  present  level  of  production  is  higher  than  in  pre-war 
years.  The  1924  total  comprises  four  vessels  of  between  5,600  and  8,600  tons 
each. 

Holland.— The  output  during  1924  (63,627  tons)  is  2,000  tons  lower  than 
the  1923  figures,  and  is  the  lowest  recorded  since  1909. 

Scandinavian  Countries. — The  total  tonnage  launched  in  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  amounts  to  120,287  tons,  which  is  8,071  tons  higher  than  in  1923. 
The  figures  include  six  motor  ships  and  a  tonnage  of  64,000  of  vessels  fitted  with 
internal  combustion  engines. 

British  Dominions. — Launchings  in  1924  aggregated  44,879  tons,  or  3,600 
tons  more  than  in  1923.  Canada  occupies  the  leading  position,  her  output  being 
15,864  tons,  in  comparison  with  12,690  tons  at  Hong  Kong  and  11,751  tons  in 
Australia. 

WORLD'S  TOTAL  MERCANTILE  TONNAGE 

The  report  states  that  in  June,  1924,  the  total  world's  tonnage  of  merchant 
ships  aggregated  57,530,000  tons,  an  increase  of  over  15,000,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  June,  1914. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  the 
following:  (1)  new  manganese  steel  special  layout  for  the  junctions  of  certain 
streets  in.  the  city  of  Auckland,  for  the  Auckland  City  Corporation  Tramways 
(tenders  close  on  March  19) ;  and  (2)  supply  and  delivery  of  65  A.C.  electric 
motors  for  the  New  Zealand  Government  Railways  (tenders  close  April  28, 
1925).  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Town  Clerk,  Auckland,  and  the  Chairman,  Railway  Board,  Railways,  Welling- 
ton, in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  January  16,  1925. — In  the  past  year  there  was  a  remarkable 
advance  in  the  prices  of  primary  products  which  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
New  Zealand.  The  exports  for  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30,  1924, 
were  valued  at  £46,701,262,  as  compared  with  £42,242,049  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1923,  an  increase  of  £4,459,213  or  just  over  10  per  cent.  This  growth 
is  due  mainly  to  higher  values  which  are  exemplified  in  the  great  increase  in  the 
prices  received  for  wool;  the  output  is  very  little  larger  but  values  have  risen 
tremendously,  and  this  applies  to  practically  all  of  the  New  Zealand  exports. 
The  imports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1924  amounted  to  £41,017,787  as 
compared  with  £39,786,241  during  the  period  ended  November,  1923,  showing 
an  increase  of  £4,231,546  or  well  over  10  per  cent.  The  increase  in  imports 
is  almost  equal  to  the  amount  of  increase  shown  by  the  exports.  With  regard 
to  the  imports,  higher  values  do  not  account  for  the  increase,  as  this  is  largely 
due  to  expansion  in  volume.  Heavy  importations  of  wheat  have  helped  to  swell 
the  figures,  and  it  is  now  stated  that  New  Zealand  must  be  placed  on  the  list 
of  permanent  importeis  of  this  commodity. 

Some  few  months  ago  the  value  of  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  by 
about  £7,000,000,  but  during  the  eleven-months'  period  under  review  the  balance 
had  dropped  to  £2,683,475,  and  for  the  corresponding  term  of  1923  it  was 
£2,455,808.  There  is  nothing  noteworthy  in  the  fluctuation  of  the  balance  of 
trade  and  the  figures  appear  to  be  quite  normal.  The  advance  in  wool,  which 
is  of  recent  date,  and  the  higher  prices  ruling  for  meat  and  dairy  produce,  have 
given  a  somewhat  false  view  of  the  actual  economic  situation.  The  gains  in 
this  direction  are  estimated  to  be  insufficient  to  discharge  past  and  accumulated 
debts  and  leave  a  working  margin.  The  facts  that  the  moratorium  on  loans  to 
farmers  wTas  extended  last  year  and  bankruptcies  numbered  644  in  1924  as 
against  696  in  1923,  throw  some  light  on  the  situation.  It  is  said  that  rural 
credits  have  been  and  still  are  difficult  to  arrange  and  the  State  has  been  one 
of  the  largest  lenders  to  the  farmers.  A  barometer  of  the  financial  situation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  totalisator  returns,  which,  for  the  racing  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  show  contraction  at  most  places.  Some  authorities  affirm 
that  the  improved  prices  for  produce  are  not  alone  responsible  for  the  air  of 
prosperity  which  exists,  but  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  has  helped  along 
this  situation.  Numerous  hydro-electric  schemes,  expenditure  on  railways, 
telephone  and  telegraph  extensions,  road  improvements,  extension  and  provision 
of  public  utilities,  house  building,  directly  helped  by  the  State,  and  a  number 
of  other  factors,  have  caused  the  free  circulation  of  money. 

The  high  prices  ruling  for  wool,  meat,  and  butter  are  because  there  is  a 
shortage  of  these  commodities.  The  statistical  position  of  wool  is  held  to  be 
the  reason  for  the  advance  in  prices;  supplies  are  not  equal  to  the  demand 
because  the  world's  flocks  have  decreased  in  recent  years.  For  the  same  reason 
mutton  and  lamb  are  higher  in  price,  and  butter  too  is  benefiting  by  the  short- 
age. When  it  is  considered  that  these  commodities  are  among  the  principal 
exports  of  New  Zealand,  the  importance  of  the  increases  is  obvious.  One  of 
the  financial  papers  takes  the  position  that  the  high  prices  cannot  be  maintained 
and  that  the  Government  and  local  authorities  should  curtail  their  borrowing 
and  spending  of  large  amounts  of  money.  This  opinion  may  be  rather  pessi- 
mistic, as  the  credit  of  New  Zealand  on  the  London  and  other  world  markets  is 
very  satisfactory. 
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COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 
Favourable  Trade  Signs  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  January  16,  1925. — With  the  heavy  output  of  wheat  and  wool  and 
the  record  prices  which  have  been  obtained  during  the  past  year,  and  which 
are  anticipated  in  the  future,  it  is  believed  that  1925  will  constitute  a  record 
year  in  the  history  of  the  trade  of  the  state.  The  prospects  for  trade  for  the 
new  year  are  excellent,  and,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  exchange  rate  for 
bringing  money  to  Australia,  1925  should  be  very  prosperous.  The  year  1924 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Australian  banking  and  finance  as  a  period  of 
many  difficulties.  Monetary  stringency  and  exchange  problems  often  threatened 
danger  and  presented  features  which  gave  rise  to  much  anxiety.  From  a  manu- 
facturer's point  of  view  the  past  year  has  not  been  particularly  good  as  imports 
have  been  considerably  more  in  value  than  the  previous  year.  The  effects  of 
this  oversea  competition  have  been  acutely  felt  in  the  metal  and  engineering 
industries. 

Sheep-rearing  in  Australia 

Fortunately  for  Australia,  the  suitability  of  its  climate  and  general  condi- 
tions for  the  production  of  high-class  wool  was  at  an  early  date  surmised  and 
tested.  This  happened  in  1805,  about  twenty  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Sydney  took  place.  From  that  date  onward  sheep  have  rapidly  been  bred  until 
now  the  total  of  sheep  in  Australia  amounts  to  78,803,000,  or  double  the 
number  of  the  next  country  holding  sheep,  i.e.  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  regards  the  size  of  its  flocks,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  wool 
products,  Australia  has  long  occupied  a  leading  position  amongst  the  sheep- 
raising  countries  of  the  world.  From  reliable  estimates  published  it  would 
appear  that  the  approximate  number  of  sheep  in  the  world  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  530,000,000,  to  which  total  Australia  contributes  about  15  per  cent. 
The  peak  year  of  Australia  was  1890,  when  97,881,000  sheep  were  registered. 

There  have  been  marked  fluctuations  in  the  statistics  at  different  periods, 
mainly  on  account  of  droughts  which  have  from  time  to  time  left  their  impress 
on  the  pastoral  history  of  Australia.  The  lambing  during  the  past  season  has, 
however,  owing  to  the  excellent  conditions,  been  very  heavy,  and  when  the  totals 
for  the  year  are  published  record  figures  may  be  approached. 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  Harvest 

The  State  Statistician  estimates  that  a  total  yield  of  60,832;000  bushels 
of  wheat  will  be  obtained  from  3,504,300  acres  planted  and  that  the  average 
yield  per  acre  will  be  17-4  bushels.  Some  time  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the 
yield  would  not  amount  to  50,000,000  bushels,  but  thanks  to  the  glorious  season 
and  other  excellent  conditions  at  harvesting  this  estimate  has  been  exceeded 
by  far. 

The  area  harvested  this  year  is  second  only  to  the  4,188,865  acres  in  1915-16, 
and  the  yield  has  only  been  exceeded  by  the  66,764,000  bushels  garnered  in  that 
year,  while  the  average  of  17-4  bushels  per  acre  is  the  next  best,  to  that  of 
17-8  bushels  in  1920-21.  The  wheaten  hay  crop  is  returned  as  549,000  tons 
from  395,000  acres,  an  average  of  1-4  tons.  The  value  of  this  year'?  harvest  at 
the  average  prices  so  far  realized  is  between  £17,000,000  and  £18,000,000.  Last 
year's  crop  realized  only  £7,000,000. 

Much  of  the  wheat  is  now  shipped  in  bulk  from  Sydney.  When  this  method 
was  installed  some  four  years  ago  it  was  feared  that  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  voyage  would  seriously  damage  the  wheat,  but  the  many  shipments 
to  old-world  ports  which  have  gone  forward  have  proved  the  method  to  be  a 
complete  success. 
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Butter  Production  in  Australia 

In  conjunction  with  all  other  classes  of  primary  production  in  Australia 
this  season,  butter  production  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  larger  quan- 
tities have  been  shipped  abroad  than  usual.  Advices  recently  received  from 
London  state  that  prices  have  fallen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  adverse  to 
further  shipments  at  this  end.  The  Advisory  Committee  has  therefore  lowered 
local  prices  for  choicest  grades  to  135s.  per  cwt  (112  pounds). 

Record  Building  Operations  at  Sydney 

Building  operations  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Sydney  this  year  reached 
the  highest  level  recorded  both  as  regards  the  number  of  buildings  erected  and 
the  total  cost.  Costs  in  recent  years  have  increased  so  much  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  new  building  in  1914  was  £642,  and  in  1924,  $1,177 — an  increase  of 
over  83  per  cent.  In  1917,  5,401  buildings  cost  £3,505,992;  in  1920,  10,015 
buildings  cost  £9,273.659;  in  1923,  10,450  buildings  cost  £10,133,116;  in  1924, 
12,180  buildings  cost  £14,346,071. 

INCREASING  PROSPERITY  IN  CEYLON 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  January  20,  1925. — The  Annual  General  Report  for  1923,  recently 
issued  by  the  Government  of  Ceylon,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  values 
of  both  the  import  and  export  trades  for  that  year  surpassed  all  previous 
records.  As  compared  with  1922,  the  value  of  imports  into  Ceylon  increased 
by  3  7  per  cent  to  Rs.  292,000,000  or  about  $100,000,000,  while  exports  increased 
in  value  by  17  per  cent  to  Rs.  374,000,000  or  about  $125,000,000.  At  the  same 
time  Government  revenue  showed  a  surplus  of  Rs.  5,000,000  over  estimated 
expenditure. 

The  author  of  this  report  points  out  that  this  pleasing  result  was  chiefly  due 
to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  tea  industry  on  which  the  colony  largely 
depends.  But  at  the  same  time,  he  points  out  that  there  was  a  wide  diffusion 
of  wealth  and  that  all  classes  spent  money  freely  on  imported  luxuries  as  well 
as  necessities.  Increased  trade  activity  is  also  reflected  in  the  number  of 
commercial  travellers  visiting  Ceylon  in  1923,  which  rose  from  121  in  1922  to 
161  during  1923.    Of  the  latter  number  110  represented  British  firms. 

The  percentage  of  imports  into  the  island  supplied  by  foreign  countries 
rose  in  value  from  17-95  per  cent  in  1922  to  19-75  per  cent  in  1923.  The  per- 
centage supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  was  22-39,  almost  the  same  as  in  1922. 
India  and  Burma  supplied  50  per  cent  of  Ceylon's  total  imports,  by  far  the 
largest  item  being  rice.  Australia  occupies  fifth  place  in  Ceylon's  import  trade, 
her  share  consisting  largely  of  foodstuffs,  provisions  and  timber.  Canadian 
merchandise  imported  into  Ceylon  in  1923  increased  more  than  fourfold  in  value 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Canadian  trade  consists  largely  of  motor 
cars,  Canada  supplying  nearly  half  of  the  total  number  imported.  The  total 
number  of  motor  cars  imported  into  Ceylon  in  1923  was  about  double  that  of 
1922,  while  the  number  of  motor  lorries  imported  showed  a  remarkable  increase 
in  number  from  44  in  1922  to  318  in  1923.  The  explanation  of  this  increase 
is  probably  the  growing  popularity  of  motorbus  travel  throughout  the  colony. 
Motor  buses  ply  for  hire  along  every  good  road  in  Ceylon.  Per  capita  of 
population,  Ceylon  imports  seven  or  eight  times  as  many  motor  vehicles  per 
annum  as  India.  There  was  little  change  in  1923  in  the  value  of  imports  from 
Continental  Europe  as  compared  with  1922.  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prance  and  Italy  advanced  the  volume  of  their  respective  trades  slightly,  but 
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imports  from  Switzerland  almost  trebled  in  value.  American  imports  declined 
slightly  in  value,  while  Japanese  imports  advanced  somewhat. 

The  following  table  gives  some  details  of  the  quantities  and  values  of 
Ceylon's  imports  of  merchandise  in  1923,  with  principal  sources  of  supply, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 


Wheat  Flour  and  Meal- 

Quantities 
Imported 
1923 

i  A  *>  C  A  A 

143,000 
131,106 

Value  of 
Imports 
1923 
Rs. 

1,791,061 
1,569,609 

Beer  and  Ale  in  Bottles — 

31,819 
47,001 
87,152 

170,266 
139,092 
335,158 

Cheese — 

 Cwt. 

« 

502 
790 

55,296 
82,711 

Confectionery — 

414,973 
178,683 
638,648 

356,553 
77,858 
475,677 

Fish,  Tinned — 

 : 

825 
189 
669 
1,397 
3,341 

55,789 
9.041 
42,998 
67,762 
197,103 

Jams — 

766 
1,505 

46,702 
78,376 

Tinned  Fruit- 

 Cwt. 

1,376 
2,436 

63,497 
113,394 

Sawn  Sleepers — 

17,858 
19,896 

1,177,261 
1,296,526 

Cement — 

365,432 
89,710 
517,989 

853,916 
217,561 
1,223,210 

Hoop  Iron — 

15,430 
11,185 
1,446 
29,043 

159,397 
149,222 
30,100 
395,209 

Tubes  and  Fittings — 
Total 

56,204 
430 
58,591 

834,571 
12,068 
Sfifi  421 

Wire  Nails — 

*Ra1  orin  m 

Cwt 

10,643 
21,289 

I  I  <  1    ,  -  .  ij 

291,138 

Enamelled  Ware — 
Total 

 Cwt. 

2,451 
4  751 

139,666 

Implements  and  Tools  (Agricultural) — 
United  States 

487,370 
12  310 
506^432 

Cotton  Piecegoods  (Bleached) — 

 Yds. 

12,851,000 

6,740,000 

Cotton  Piecegoods  (Dyed)— 

 Yds. 

20,550,000 

11,308,000 

Hosiery — 

5,756 
4,089 
29,574 

81,258 
59,493 
228,450 

Acetic  Acid — 

41,870 
54,943 

202,531 
265,176 
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Quantities  Value  of 

Imported  Imports 

1923  1923 
Rs. 

Calcium  Carbide— 

Norway  Cwt.  558  7,579 

Switzerland  "  917  13,069 

Total  "  1,996  27,312 

Drugs  and  Medicines — 

United   Kingdom   ....  1,312,579 

United  States   ....  149,355 

Total   ....  1,904,460 

Paints — 

United  Kingdom  Cwt.  17,410  684,000 

United  States  "  3,173  108,000 

Paper,  Printing — 

United  Kingdom  Cwt.  12,131  347,464 

Sweden  "  6,876  102,988 

Total  "  27,567  623,300 

Paper,  Writing — 

United  Kingdom  Cwt.  8,311  399,369 

Germany  "  780  27,458 

Total  "  11,035  512,639 

Papery  Wrapping — 

United  Kingdom  ..  (  Cwt.  29,854  234,627 

Total  "  31,855  294,389 

Motor  Cars — 

United  Kingdom  No.  108  441,882 

Canada  "  468  952,000 

United  States  "  297  790,000 

Total  "  968  2,473,000 

Motor  Lorries — 

United  Kingdom  No.  23  124,000 

Canada                                                                          "  184  261,000 

United  States  "  109  496,000 

Total  "  318  892,000 

Motor  Car  Tires— 

United  Kingdom  No.  16,434  424,800 

Canada  "  4,412  197,000 

United  States  "  4,841  221,000 

Total  "  34,200  1,073,000 

Lamps  and  Lanterns — 

United  Kingdom  No.  35,575  146,000 

Germany  "  93,000  128,000 

Total  "  142,000  307,000 


INDIA'S  TRADE  REVIVING 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  January  22,  1925. — In  a  report  from  this  office  entitled  "  Trading 
Conditions  in  India "  [published  in  the  last  issue  of  this  journal]  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  New  Year  had  ushered  in  a  "  distinct  increase  in  the  bazaar 
demands  for  imported  goods  of  nearly  all  kinds  ".  In  this  connection  it  is  now 
interesting  to  report  that  in  his  address  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Council 
of  State  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Delhi  on  January  20,  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  remarked  upon  the  clear  signs  of  returning  prosperity  in  Indian 
trade  and  agriculture.  His  Excellency's  reference  to  Indian  economic  improve- 
ment is  reported  as  follows: — 

It  is  a  satisfaction  also  to  record  a  marked  improvement  in  India  in  economic  condi- 
tions and  trade  prospects.  In  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  financial  year  Indian 
imports  and  exports  in  sea-borne  trade  reached  a  total  of  292  crores — an  advance  of  18 
crores  on  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and  of  39  crores  on  the  figures  for  the  same 
period  in  1922.  There  are  likewise  clear  signs  of  returning  prosperity  in  internal  trade,  and 
the  marked  increase  in  gross  railway  receipts  places  beyond  doubt  the  general  revival  and 
growth  of  internal  trade  activity. 

Despite  the  damage  in  some  localities  owing  to  floods  in  the  last  monsoon,  agricultural 
prospects  are  generally  good.  The  cotton  crop  is  above  average,  and  the  outlook  of  wheat 
and  other  spring  crops  is  at  present  eminently  satisfactory. 
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Other  eminent  personages  closely  connected  with  India  have  also  recently 
stated  publicly  that  there  were  clear  signs  of  a  revival  in  Indian  trade.  It 
therefore  behooves  those  Canadian  exporters  who  have  not  already  done  so 
to  at  once  place  themselves  in  a  position  to  exploit  this  great  market.  This 
office  has  within  the  last  two  months  been  able  to  arrange  suitable  representa- 
tion for  several  Canadian  manufacturers  for  whom  the  writer  had  been  canvass- 
ing Indian  markets  for  a  year  or  more  without  any  tangible  success. 

In  order  to  achieve  results  on  behalf  of  any  Canadian  manufacturer  requir- 
ing representation  in  this  market,  it  is  essential  that  this  office  should  be  supplied 
with  a  number  of  catalogues,  full  details  of  c.i.f.  or  at  least  f.o.b.  seaboard 
prices,  and,  where  the  nature  of  the  goods  admit,  a  range  of  samples.  Where 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  manufacturer  to  send  samples  to  this  office — as  for 
example  a  manufacturer  of  pianos,  road  rollers,  or  cement  mixers — this  office 
must  be  informed  whether  the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  send  original  consign- 
ment shipments.  This  point  is  most  important.  Many  promising  negotiations 
undertaken  by  this  office  have  broken  down  because  the  Canadian  shippers 
refused  to  make  original  consignment  shipments.  No  first-rate  importer  of 
heavy  goods  can  be  interested  in  a  Canadian  line  new  to  these  markets  unless 
he  has  an  opportunity  to  actually  inspect  such  goods. 

Where  samples  can  be  despatched,  as  in  the  case  of  saws,  hammers,  files, 
phonographs,  paper,  paint,  etc.,  several  samples  must  be  supplied.  Where 
parcel  post  is  used,  a  few  samples  should  be  sent  on  three  or  four  succeeding 
mails,  in  order  to  ensure  arrival  of  at  least  some  samples.  These  parcels  should 
be  insured  and  registered. 

The  writer  urges  upon  all  Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  to  other 
markets,  who  have  not  already  supplied  this  office  with  samples,  to  despatch 
without  delay  where  possible  several  samples,  catalogues,  advertising  literature, 
and  full  details  regarding  prices.  In  each  case  the  writer  must  also  be  informed 
whether  the  manufacturer  is  willing  to  make  one  or  more  original  consignment 
shipments. 

CANADIAN   TRADE   WITH   CENTRAL   AND    EASTERN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Direct  exports  from  Canada  to  countries  other  than  Germany  included  in 
the  territory  assigned  to  the  Hamburg  office  are  not  considerable.  This  arises 
from  the  part  which  Hamburg  plays  as  a  distributing  centre  for  the  whole 
of  this  territory.  Canadian  goods  are  shipped  to  the  Hamburg  Free  Port  and 
thence  distributed  to  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the 
Baltic  States.  Thus  most  of  the  Canadian  flour  for  this  territory  is  sold 
through  the  Hamburg  or  Dutch  agents  of  Canadian  millers.  Canadian  asbestos 
is  consigned  to  Hamburg  and  from  thence  is  sold  to  manufacturers  in  Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  and  Hungary.  Canadian  apples  are  shipped  to  this 
port  and  sold  at  the  auctions  to  buyers  from  all  over  Central  Europe  and 
Scandinavia.  The  Hamburg  importers  of  general  foodstuffs  also  do  a  consider- 
able business  by  reselling  Canadian  foodstuffs  to  distributors  in  the  above 
countries.  While  therefore  the  direct  exports  to  Central  and  Eastern  European 
countries  other  than  Germany  are  not  large,  most  of  them  consume  fairly  con- 
siderable amounts  of  Canadian  products.  The  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  the  direct  exports  from  Canada  to  the  countries  covered  by  the  Hamburg 
office  in  the  year  ending  October,  1924: — 
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Value  of  Canadian  Exports  to 

Germany   $23,199,966 

Czecho-Slovakia   91,261 

Poland  and  Danzig  ,   1,264,415 

Austria   65,665 

Hungary   33,574 

Latvia   244,875 

Esthonia   122,808 

Lithuania   6,129 

Russia  <.   48,207 


Total   $25,076,900 


It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Hamburg  office  covers  a  territory  with  which 
Canada  does  an  export  trade  of  the  value  of  $25,000,000  a  year,  goods  shipped 
to  Germany  accounting  for  92  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Only  in  the  case  of  Germany  do  the  figures  in  the  above  table  represent  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  previous  year,  while  in  the  case  of  Russia,  Cana- 
dian exports  have  been  steadily  decreasing  in  the  last  three  years. 

Poland  and  Danzig  rank  next  after  Germany  in  the  value  of  direct  Cana- 
dian exports  received  last  year,  but  of  the  total  value  of  $1,264,415,  wheat  flour 
accounted  for  $1,172,410.  Flour  also  accounted  for  $236,977  out  of  the  $244,875 
worth  of  Canadian  goods  exported  to  Latvia,  and  for  $121,406  out  of  total 
Canadian  exports  to  Esthonia  valued  at  $122,808.  Canadian  agricultural 
machinery  manufacturers  have  been  doing  some  business  in  binders,  reapers 
and  mowers  with  all  three  countries,  but  as  these  goods  are  often  supplied  from 
stocks  held  in  the  United  Kingdom  no  indication  of  this  trade  can  be  found  in 
the  Canadian  statistics.  In  the  seven  months  ending  last  October  Canada 
exported  to  Poland  and  Danzig  thirty-two  passenger  automobiles  valued  at 
$30,686. 

During  the  past  year  some  agricultural  implements  and  machines  were 
exported  from  Canada  to  Soviet  Russia,  but  the  volume  of  trade  with  that 
country  remains  at  a  low  level,  below  that  of  previous  years.  Since  the  Revolu- 
tion, Canadian  exports  to  Soviet  Russia  may  be  said  to  have  been  comprised 
exclusively  of  famine  relief  supplies  shipped  during  the  years  1921  and  1922  and 
of  goods  shipped  in  fulfilment  of  a  few  important  contracts,  such  as  the  order 
for  500  tank  cars  executed  by  a  Canadian  company  in  1921-22  and  several 
orders  secured  by  the  Canadian  agricultural  machinery  industry.  Lately 
Russia  has  commenced  to  purchase  Canadian  flour  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
in  local  food  supplies.  The  development  of  any  large  trade  with  Russia  in 
Canadian  manufactured  products,  however,  would  appear  to  await  the  estab- 
lishment of  conditions  different  to  those  now  prevailing  in  that  country.  The 
abandonment  of  the  State  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  and  the  establishment  of 
conditions  more  favourable  to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  are  both  neces- 
sary before  the  Russian  market  can  begin  to  absorb  important  quantities  of 
Canadian  goods. 

GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  February  12,  1925. — The  German  Statistical  Office  has  published 
a  statement  showing  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Canada  during  the  nine 
months  January  to  September,  1924.  Total  imports  from  Canada  during  this 
period  are  shown  to  have  a  value  of  $3,785,000  and  exports  to  Canada  are  valued 
at  $3,683,000.  So  far  as  the  figures  of  imports  from  Canada  are  concerned  the 
German  statistics  are  of  little  value  since  Canadian  goods  shipped  to  Germany 
through  ports  in  the  United  States  are  credited  to  the  latter  country  in  the 
German  returns.  Thus  the  Canadian  statistics  show  an  export  of  flour  to  Ger- 
many in  the  above  period  valued  at  $9,354,606,  while  the  German  statistics 
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only  credit  Canada  with  having  supplied  $815,900  worth  of  milled  products 
during  the  nine  months  in  question.  It  is  probable  that  the  German  returns 
are  also  not  a  true  guide  to  the  volume  of  German  exports  to  Canada  owing  to 
shipments  via  United  States  ports  being  credited  as  exports  to  the  latter 
country,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the  principal  items  shown  as 
having  been  exported  from  Germany  to  the  Dominion  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1924:— 

GERMAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 


Toys..   .    $413,000 

Vegetable  and  technical  oils  and  fats   283,000 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products   272,000 

China  and  porcelain   226,000 

Glass  and  glassware   214,000 

Cotton  textiles  ,   196,000 

Paper  and  paper  goods   181,000 

Dves  and  colours   137,000 

Clocks  and  watches  '   125,000 

Miscellaneous  ironware   112,000 

Musical  instruments   111,000 

Silk  textiles  (including  artificial  silk)   102,000 

Cutlery   90,000 

Woollen  textiles..  ..  ..  i   86,000 


MARKET  FOR  BIRCH  PLYWOOD  IN  ITALY 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Jean  J.  Guay 

Milan,  February  6,  1925. — Inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  Milan  office 
for  supplies  of  birch  plywood  for  Italy,  and  there  would  seem  to  be  fairly  good 
prospects  for  Canadian  manufacturers  if  the  prices  are  in  line. 

Plywood  is  used  in  Italy  almost  solely  by  furniture  factories  in  the  making 
of  drawer  bottoms  and  backs  for  wardrobes,  dressers,  etc.  Therefore  it  must 
be  of  a  very  good  quality  and  free  from  defects.  Sizes  run  from  1  metre  and 
over  in  width  and  1^  to  2  metres  in  length  and  in  thickness  from  3  to  10  milli- 
metres, and  such  sizes  would  be  preferable  although  any  other  dimensions 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  trade  provided  they  come  close  enough  to  the  metric 
dimensions. 

There  are  in  Italy  already  numerous  firms  producing  plywood,  but  their 
production  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand  and  imports  from  foreign  countries 
are  increasing  annually.  The  following  figures  snowing  the  imports  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1924,  compared  to  the  same  periods  of  1923  and  1922,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  growing  demand  for  this  product: — 

1924  1923  1922 

10  months  10  months  10  months 

2,640  metric  tons  1,921  metric  tons  809  metric  tons 

Value:  8,605,029  lire  Value:  5,292,258  lire  Value:  1,916,358  lire 

Germany,  Austria,  Jugo-Slavia,  and  Russia  have  been  the  principal  coun- 
tries exporting  plywood  to  Italy.  Birch  plywood  has  the  largest  sale,  followed 
by  European  alder,  oak,  and  ash.  Russia  and  Germany  have  been  sending  the 
best  qualities,  and  the  glueing  of  their  plywood  is  so  perfect  that  it  can  be  soaked 
for  some  time  in  hot  water  without  coming  apart.  Under  present  conditions, 
however,  Russian  exporters  cannot  guarantee  deliveries  within  a  definite  period 
and  Italian  buyers  are  looking  elsewhere  for  the  required  supplies. 

Interested  Canadian  firms  are  therefore  requested  to  communicate  with 
the  Milan  office  and  send  generous  samples  of  their  products  together  with  full 
information  as  to  production,  method  of  manufacturing,  and  c.i.f.  Genoa  prices, 
preferably  on  a  basis  of  cubic  measurements.  To-day's  quotations  c.i.f.  Genoa 
for  good  quality  Russian  birch  plywoods  average  $56.75  per  cubic  metre  or 
close  to  $43.50  per  cubic  yard. 

A  sample  of  Russian  birch  plywood  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  and  can  be  obtained  on  application  by  interested  Canadian 
firms  (quote  file  No.  T.C.-6-114). 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

IMPORT  SITUATION 

Brussels,  February  6,  1925. — With  a  few  exceptions,  arrivals  of  goods  from 
Canada  for  January  were  rather  less  than  for  the  previous  month. 

There  is  a  big  demand  at  present  for  cream  cheddar  cheese  in  5-pound 
loaves.  Increasing  quantities  of  zinc  concentrates  and  lead  are  being  shipped 
regularly  to  Belgium,  which  is  becoming  an  important  market  for  these  minerals. 
The  market  for  Canadian  farm  hand  implements  and  saws  has  shown  a  marked 
revival  lately  and  American  tool  specialties  are  again  selling  well.  In  this  con- 
nection attention  is  drawn  to  reports  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos. 
974  and  975  for  types  of  tools  in  demand.  There  is,  however,  no  revival  in  the 
trade  of  American  builders'  hardware,  Belgium  now  producing  these  designs 
locally. 

REVIEW  OF  INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS  FOR  1924 

The  Banque  d'Outremer  published  on  January  4  a  review  of  the  year  on 
the  Brussels  Bourse,  which  is  summarized  as  follows: — 

The  financial  year  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first 
from  the  beginning  of  January  to  about  the  middle  of  March,  a  period  during 
which  the  continued  depression  of  the  franc  helped  to  maintain  the  continued 
rise  in  stock  prices,  which  occurred  almost  without  interruption  in  1923.  The 
second  period  extended  from  mid-March  to  mid-April,  a  time  during  which  the 
market  witnessed  the  rapid  recovery  of  the  Belgian  and  French  franc  and  a 
collapse  in  stock  values.  To  illustrate  the  collapse,  the  three  principal  stocks 
of  the  term  Bourse — Petrofina,  Brazilian  Traction,  and  Nitrate  Railways — ■ 
dropped  between  March  11  and  April  10  from  1,877  to  1,185,  from  1,630  to 
970,  and  from  1,355  to  842.50  respectively.  The  term  market  affected  the  cash 
market,  which  experienced  a  similar  change.  After  this  small  panic — the  worst 
since  the  Armistice — followed  the  third  period,  which  covers  the  rest  of  the 
year — a  period  of  uncertainty  with  various  ups  and  downs  and  characterized 
by  very  few  transactions. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  sudden  improvement  in  the 
franc  and  drop  in  the  stock  market,  which  contrasts  greatly  with  the  aspect  of 
the  market  in  preceding  years.  However,  while  the  influences  which  act  on 
the  Bourse  are  very  numerous  and  complex,  it  is  possible,  nevertheless,  to  indi- 
cate several  of  the  principal  ones. 

Reference  may  be  made  to  the  Dawes  plan  and  to  the  termination  of  the 
economic'  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  revival  in  German  reparation 
deliveries — all  factors  which  have  led  speculators  to  forsee  the  possibility,  not 
considered  in  1923,  of  the  revival  of  German  competition.  From  an  economic 
point  of  view,  the  possibility  of  a  domestic  over-production  was  also  feared. 
From  a  psychological  point  of  view,  the  collapse  was  attributed  to  exaggerated 
bull  speculation  which,  on  over-buying  and  selling,  had  created  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  settlements  when  the  market  turned,  the  interest  rates  on  covering 
loans  being  extremely  high.  The  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  the  franc  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  slump  in  stocks. 

Certain  values  have  been  much  more  affected  than  others:  for  instance, 
iron  and  steel,  coal  mines,  construction  enterprises,  electrical  enterprises, 
chemical  industries,  and  sugar  industries.  The  index  for  December  22,  1924, 
shows  a  net  loss  for  each  of  them  of  between  14  per  cent  and  33  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  index  on  January  2,  1924.  The  end  of  the  year  shows  the 
market  in  a  less  favourable  position  than  existed  a  year  ago,  and  the  principal 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  rate  of  exchange  remains  the  real  barometer 
of  the  situation. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Tariff  Conditions  Governing  Wheat,  Flour,  etc.,  Entering 

New  Zealand 

An  Order  in  Council  was  gazetted  on  November  13,  1917,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  wheat,  flour,  bran;  and  pollard  into  New  Zealand,  and  an  Order 
in  Council  gazetted  on  June  19,  1919,  prohibited  the  importation  of  wheatmeal 
and  ground  wheat.  It  has  now  been  announced  that  these  orders  are  to  be 
revoked  as  from  March  1,  1925. 

The  New  Zealand  Customs  Tariff  provides  a  duty  of  2s.  6d.  per  cental 
on  wheat  flour,  including  wheatmeal  and  similar  preparations  of  wheat,  when 
imported  from  any  country.  An  Order  in  Council  has  been  gazetted  suspending 
the  existing  tariff  so  far  as  the  commodities  mentioned  are  concerned  and  pro- 
vides that  in  addition  to  the  primage  duty  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem  the 
articles  mentioned — that  is,  wheat  flour,  including  wheat  meal  and  similar 
preparations  of  wheat — shall  be  liable  to  a  customs  duty  of  3s.  per  cental 
regardless  of  the  country  of  origin.  This  Order  in  Council  is  to  be  effective 
as  from  March  1,  1925. 

It  has  been  announced  that  if  it  is  found,  after  March  22,  1925,  that  flour 
is  being  imported  into  New  Zealand  under  conditions  which  warrant  the 
imposition  of  dumping  duty,  the  Minister  of  Customs  may  immediately  impose 
such  dumping  duty  on  shipments  of  such  flour  if  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  such 
action  is  required  in  the  public  interest.  As  flour  is  a  commodity  manufactured 
in  New  Zealand,  dumping  duty  may  be  imposed  if  the  actual  selling  price  of 
the  flour  to  an  importer  in  this  Dominion  is  less  than  the  current  domestic  value 
in  the  country  of  exportation,  that  is  the  price  at  which  the  manufacturer  would 
be  prepared  to  supply  identically  similar  goods  in  equal  quantities  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  country  of  origin,  no  allowance  being  made  for  trade 
discounts,  etc. 

New  Zealand  Import  Regulation  Affecting  Sardines 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Auckland,  writes  that  the  New  Zealand  Government  has  decided  not  to  admit 
as  sardines  fish  belonging  to  the  genus  clupea.  It  is  explained  that  the  genus 
clupea  includes  the  species  clupea  sprattus  and  clupea  haringus.  Fish  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Sardinia  will  be  admitted  as  sardines,  this  genus  including 
the  following  species:  Sardinia  pilchardus;  Sardinia  neo-pilchardus ;  Sardinia 
caerulens  or  cluvanodon  caendeus;  Sardinia  pseudo-hispanicus  or  clupanodon 
pseudo-hispanicus. 

Depreciated  Currency  Duty  in  New  Zealand 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  January  13,  1925. — Notices  have  appeared  in  previous  issues  of 
the  Commercial  Intelliaence  Journal  (No.  1015,  dated  July  14,  1923:  No.  1059, 
dated  May  17,  1924;  No.  1079,  dated  October  4,  1924;  and  No.  1093,  dated 
January  10,  1925)  relative  to  depreciated  currency  duty  in  New  Zealand.  It 
has  now  been  announced  that  the  Minister  of  Customs  has  decided  to  remove 
the  commodities  mentioned  hereunder  from  the  list  of  goods  subject  to  depre- 
ciated currency  duty  if  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  Germany,  Austria,  or 
Hungary: — 

Fire-arms:  hats  of  felt  (including  felt  hoods,  blocked,  sewn  or  otherwise  worked), 
whether  of  wool,  fur,  oi  other  material,  or  mxitures  of  the  same;  paper,  writing;  paper, 
printing;  perfumed  spirits  and  Cologne  water,  if,  under  the  New  Zealand  Customs  Tariff, 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty;  pianofortes;  pipes,  tubes,  and  tubing  of  cast  or  wrought  iron 
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(including  boiler  tubes,  flanged  or  unflanged).  and  knees,  bends,  elbows,  junction  and 
inspection  boxes  and  covers,  and  any  other  fittings  of  any  material  for  the  same ;  the  goods 
included  uuder  the  Tariff  headings  quoted  hereunder: — 

Class  VI. — Rubber  Goods. — Rubber  tires,  bicycle,  tricycle,  perambulator  and  similar,  and 
inner  tuoes  of  rubber  for  pneumatic  tires,  not  exceeding  If  inches  in  diameter. 

Class  VII. — Glass,  etc. — Empty  plain  glass  bottle,  not  being  cut  or  ground;  infants' 
feeding-bottles,  with  or  without  attachments;  jars,  plain  glass.  Glass,  bevelled,  silvered,  or 
with  rounded  or  polished  edges;  mirrors  and  looking-glasses,  framed  or  unframed.  Glass, 
crown,  sheet,  common  window,  plate,  polished,  coloured,  bent,  and  other  kinds,  cut  to  any 
size  or  shape,  n.e.i.  Glassware,  n.e.i.;  globes  and  chimneys  for  lamps,  n.e.i.  Roofing  tiles, 
ridging,  and  finials,  glass  and  earthen;  sheets,  plain  or  corrugated;  roofing  slates  and  tiles, 
ridging,  and  finials,  composed  of  cement  and  asbestos  or  of  similar  materials  ;  plaster-pulp 
sheets,  plain  and  unornamental. 

Class  VIII. — Fancy  Goods,  etc. — Toilet  preparations  and  perfumery,  n.e.i.,  including 
perfumed  oil. 

Class  IX. — Paper. — Wrapping-paper,  all  kinds,  glazed,  mill-glazed,  or  unglazed,  including 
browns,  caps,  casings,  sulphites,  sugars,  and  all  other  bag  papers,  candle  carton  paper, 
tissues,  and  tinfoil  paper,  not  printed,  n.e.i.  in  sheets  or  rolls  of  any  size,  if,  under  the 
Tariff,  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty. 

Class  X. — Metals. — Iron,  galvanized  or  plain  black — viz.,  rod,  bolt,  bar,  angle,  tee, 
channel,  and  rolled  girders.  Iron,  plain  sheet,  plain  plate,  and  hoop  (less  than  6  inches  in 
width),  whether  black,  polished,  enamelled,  plated,  tinned,  galvanized,  or  otherwise  coated 
with  metal,  n.e.i.,  rolled  chequered  iron  plates,  plain  black.  Rails  for  railways  and  tram- 
ways, including  layouts,  points  and  crossings  for  the  same;  rail-fastenings — viz.,  fishplates, 
creep-clips,  tie-irons,  bearing-brackets,  bed-plates,  cast-iron  chocks,  bored  iron  bars. 

Class  XI. — Vehicles. — Bicycles,  tricycles,  and  the  'like  vehicles,  including  motor-cycles, 
also  hubs,  spindles,  and  other  finished,  partly  finished,  or  machined  parts  of  the  same  n.e.i.; 
side-cars  for  motor-cycles.  Motor-vehicles  and  parts  thereof — viz.,  motor-vehicles  n.e.i., 
including  tractors  driven  by  gas,  oil,  or  electricity,  suited  for  use  in  warehouses  or  upon 
wharves  and  pavements. 

This  order  is  to  be  effective  as  from  April  9;  1925. 

Trinidad  Tariff  Increased  By  Surtax 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  has 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  resolution  imposing,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  surtax  of 
per  cent  of  the  duty  now  leviable  on  goods  imported  into  Trinidad.  The 
exceptions  include  :  salted  fish,  item  40  (d) ;  rice,  item  43  (c) ;  wheaten  flour, 
item  43  (e) ;  beef  and  pork,  salted  or  pickled,  item  65  (a) ;  and  wine,  item  101 
(a)  to  (f)  inclusive. 

MARKING  OF  GOODS  FOR  CHINA 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes 
under  date  January  20,  1925,  that  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  Merchan- 
dise Marks  Act  in  operation  in  China,  laws  or  regulations  issued  by  the  Chinese 
Government  with  reference  to  the  marking  of  containers  being  only  applicable 
to  goods  manufactured  in  China  and  their  transportation  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another.  Large  importing  firms  point  out,  however,  that  manufac- 
turer's factory  mark,  address  of  consignee,  measurement  and  weight  should  be 
clear,  well  denned  and  in  large  letters,  and  that  such  lettering  should  be  water- 
proof, particularly  when  packages  are  intended  for  the  interior. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

FEBRUARY  23,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  opening  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  23,  1925.  Closing  quotations  for  the 
week  ending  February  16,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


February  16,    February  23, 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pea. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  , 

Mexico  , 

Argentina  Pes, 

Roumania  Lei 

Brazil  Mil 

Jamaica  i 

British  Guiana  , 

Barbados  , 

Trinidad  , 

Dominica  

St.  Kitts  

Grenada  

St.  Lucia  

St.  Vincent  

Tobago  

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  . 


.00 


r 

1925 

1925 

S4  85 

*4  7777 
<J>4 .till 

$4  7R17 
$4 .(Oil 

.193 

.0526 

.0520 

.193 

.0413 

.0406 

409 

.4022 

.4009 

.193 

.0506 

!0503 

.193 

.1422 

.1420 

1  n« 
1.08 

0478 

.193 

.1927 

.1923 

.238 

.2382 

.2381 

.193 

.0162 

.0158 

.268 

.1526 

.1525 

.ZDS 

.268 

.2698 
!l782 

.2696 
!l780 

.498 

.3910 

.3927 

2s. 

.3604 

.3602 

$1.00 

1.0012 

1.0006 

.498 

.4956 

.4958 

.424 

.3967 

.3977 

.193 

.1138 

.1113 

.324 

4.86 

4.7909 

4.7754 

.9749—1.0100 

.  9718-1.  ( 

'.708  1 

.7697 

.7679 

.402 

.3992 

.3990 

.567 

.5607 

.5578 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

176.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  a  branch  house  in  Berlin  and  Prague, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  desire  to  secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  flour  mill  for  the  German, 
Czecho-Slovak,  and  Austrian  markets. 

177.  Flour. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  represent  a  reliable  Canadian 
mill. 

178.  Dried  Fruits. — An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits. 

179.  Apple  Rings. — A  West  of  England  broker  desires  to  correspond  with  Canadian 
exporter  of  dried  apple  rings  with  a  view  to  representation. 

180.  Fruit  Pulps. — A  Bristol  produce  broker,  with  offices  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
desires  quotations  and  samples  of  Canadian  fruit  pulps  satisfactory  for  the  confectionery 
trade.   This  with  a  view  to  representation. 

181.  Biscuits. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 
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182.  Confectionery. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  confectionery.  _ 

183.  Jams  and  Jellies. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Caracas, 
Venezuela,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

184.  Cheese.— A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

185.  Cheese. — A  firm  in  Ghent,  Belgium,  wish  to  buy  cheddar  full-cream  cheese,  yellow, 
weight  30  to  40  kilos  each,  and  other  Canadian  cheese. 

186.  Cheese.— Antwerp  firm  importing  canned  foodstuffs  would  like  to  take  up  cheese 
line  and  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter  not  now  represented  in  Belgium. 

187.  An  important  French  firm  of  first-class  standing  want  to  receive  quotations  on 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  powdered  milk,  condensed  milk,  canned  fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  etc.  ^ 

188.  Condensed  Milk.— An  Egyptian  firm  would  like  to  receive  offers  and  quotations 
c.i.f.  Alexandria  for  Canadian  condensed  milk. 

189.  Condensed  Milk— Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  milk  are  asked  to  communi- 
cate with  a  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Tunis,  Tunisia. 

190.  Evaporated  Milk— A  Bristol  brokerage  firm,  with  offices  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
desire  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  full-cream  unsweetened  evaporated  milk. 
They  are  also  interested  in  sweetened  condensed  milk,  both  full-cream  and  machined- 
skimmed. 

191.  Canned  Milk  and  Milk  Powtder.— An  agent  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wishes  to 
represent  Canadian  exporters. 

192.  Milk  Powder. — A  large  Glasgow  firm,  with  branches  in  London  and  Dublin,  wish 
to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm  prepared  to  ship. 

193.  Dried  Mm  Powder. — A  West  of  England  broker  desires  to  hear  from  a  Canadian 
exporter  of  dried  milk  powder,  either  spray  or  roller  process,  full  cream  and  skimmed,  with  a 
view  to  United  Kingdom  representation. 

194.  Canned  Sardines. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Argentina  wishes  to  receive  samples 
and  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  quotations. 

195.  Salmon. — Firm  in  Brussels  are  desirous  of  importing  Canadian  salmon,  hard  cured 
or  frozen,  on  consignment. 

196.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  of  Italian  commission  agents  would  like  to  act  as  repre- 
sentatives for  Canadian  exporters. 

197.  Canned  Salmon. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  good  con- 
nections, desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  Canadian  brand.   Correspondence  in  English. 

198.  Pink  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Tunisia  would  like  to  receive  quotations,  possibly  c.i.f. 
Tunisian  port,  for  Canadian  pink  salmon. 

199.  Lobster;  Train  Oil;  Whalebone. — The  French  agency  of  an  important  firm  in 
Marseilles  wishes  to  receive  quotations  on  lobster  and  rock  lobster;  train  oil,  natural  and 
filtered,  light;  whalebone,  not  bent,  minimum  length  1  m.  50  and  over,  black  or  light. 

200.  Frozen  Meat. — A  Milan  concern  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms 
dealing  in  frozen  meat  and  which  would  like  to  be  represented  in  Italy. 

201.  Packing-house  Products. — A  Tunisian  firm  wish  to  import  from  Canada. 

202.  A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  secure  the  sole 
agencies  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  canned  salmon;  canned,  evaporated,  and  crystal- 
lized fruits;  confectionery;  and  salt  (dairy,  table,  fine  and  coarse). 

203.  A  Dutch  firm  with  representatives  in  Berlin,  Cologne,  Prague,  Vienna,  Riga,  Ham- 
burg, are  desirous  of  hearing  from  Canadian  exporters  of  butter,  cereals,  grains,  flour,  milk 
powder,  and  all  kinds  of  food  products. 

204.  Food  Products. — Antwerp  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  food  pro- 
ducts: cheese,  butter,  etc. 

205.  An  agent  in  Bremen,  Germany,  desires  to  act  as  the  representative  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  all  kinds  of  food  products. 

206.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  with  branches  in  Berlin  and  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia, desire  to  secure  the  agency  for  a  Canadian  grain  exporter  for  the  German,  Czecho- 
slovak, and  Austrian  markets. 

Miscellaneous 

207.  Mustard  Seed. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  reliable 
Canadian  exporters  of  yellow  and  brown  mustard  seed. 

208.  Graphite;  Fish  Products. — A  French  firm  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  graphite  (particularly  in  flakes) :  isinglass  and  other  fish  products. 

209.  Sausage  Casings. — A  Rotterdam  concern  are  desirous  of  getting  into  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

210.  Packing  Material. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Argentina  wishes  to  receive  samples 
and  quotations  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  on  asbestos  packing  and  general  packing  material,  includ- 
ing rubber. 

211.  Cordage. — An  import  house  in  Tunisia  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  dealers. 

212.  Patent  Leather. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  export  of  patent  leather  to  Italy 
are  requested  to  send  offers  and  quotations  to  a  well-established  house  in  Milan. 
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213.  Oak-tanned  Strap  Butts. — A  firm  in  Hanover,  Germany,  desire  to  secure  offers  and 
samples  of  oak-tanned  strap  (belting)  butts  from  leather  belting  manufacturers. 

214.  Woodfiller — Paints  and  Varnishes. — A  firm  of  Italian  commission  agents  would 
like  to  secure  immediately  samples  and  c.i.f.  Genoa  prices  on  paints  and  varnishes,  and 
especially  woodfiller. 

215.  Paints  and  Varnishes. — A  company  in  Tunis  would  like  to  open  up  business 
relations  with  Canadian  firms. 

216.  Lumber  and  Doors. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  New  Zealand  desires  to 
hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  lumber  and  doors  who  wish  to  appoint  a  sole  agent  in 
that  Dominion. 

217.  Box  Shooks. — A  South  Wales  firm  supplying  the  tinplate  industry  with  box 
shooks  desires  quotations  both  from  British  Columbia  and  Eastern  Canada  on  specifica- 
tions as  supplied  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Such  tinplate 
boxes  have  in  the  past  been  made  of  hardwood,  preferably  elm,  but  quotations  on  beech, 
birch,  or  British  Columbia  hemlock  will  be  considered. 

218.  Clothes  Pins. — A  firm  in  New  Zealand  would  like  to  hear  from  manufacturers  of 
clothes  pins  who  are  open  to  appoint  an  agent  in  that  country. 

219.  Wood  Products. — An  agent  in  Bremen,  Germany,  desires  to  act  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Canadian  exporters. 

220.  Paper. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  secure 
the  sole  agencies  for  Canadian  exporters. 

221.  Paper  and  Cardboard. — A  Tunisian  house  is  anxious  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  paper  and  cardboard  and  would  like  to  receive  offers  and  c.i.f.  prices 
if  possible  Tunisian  port. 

222.  A  French  firm  wish  to  secure  the  agency  of  Canadian  exporters  of  the  following 
lines:   paper  pulp,  wrapping  paper  and  newsprint;   salmon;   honey;   and  whisky. 

223.  Insulating  Paper. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  like  to  receive  generous  samples  and 
c.ii.  Genoa  prices  of  high-grade  insulating  paper  for  submarine  cables. 

224.  Wood  Pulp  and  Paper  Pulp. — An  important  French  firm  in  Rouen  wish  to  receive 
quotations  and  prices  with  a  view  to  agency  arrangements. 

225.  Sulphite  and  Ground  wood. — A  firm  in  Milan  are  anxious  to  receive  generous 
samples  and  c.i.f.  Genoa  prices  of  sulphite  pulp  suitable  for  artificial  silk  manufacturing, 
and  also  paper-making  and  groundwood.  Samples  should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  quantity 
to  enable  full  tests  and  investigations  to  be  made. 

226.  Lifting  Jacks. — An  importer  in  the  Argentine  wishes  to  receive  catalogues  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  on  lifting  jacks. 

227.  Hardware. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  good  connec- 
tions, desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  shovels,  picks,  axes,  saws, 
and  small  tools.    Correspondence  in  English. 

228.  Railway  Track  Tools. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with 
good  connections,  desires  to  secure  representation  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  rail- 
way track  tools  such  as  crowbars,  lining  bars,  clawbars,  wrenches,  rail  benders,  etc.  Cor- 
respondence in  English. 

229.  Fencing  Wire. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  New  Zealand  desires  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  fencing  wire  who  wish  to  appoint  a  sole  agent  in  that  Dominion. 

230.  Ores  and  Minerals. — An  agent  in  Bremen.  Germany,  desires  to  act  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Canadian  exporters  of  ores  and  minerals. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  March  6;  Montclare,  March  13;  Montrose,  March  20; 
Montcalm,  March  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Rancher,  March  7;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  17;  Canadian 
Hunter,  March  27 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Brandon,  March  3;  Bawtry,  March  14;  Bolingbroke, 
March  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Parthenia,  March  6;   Concordia,  March  27 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Southampton. — Marburn,  March  5;    Melita,  March  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch,  March  7;  Metagama,  March  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Concordia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  March  14;  Manchester  Division,  March  28 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  March  13;  Canadian  Leader,  March  27— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  March  18. 
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To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Rancher,  March  7;  Canadian  Trapper,  March  17;  Canadian 
Hunter,  March  27— all  C.G.M.M.;  Marburn,  March  5;  Melita,  March  19— both  Canadian 
Pacific 

To  Rotterdam— Grey  County,  March  14;  Welland  County,  March  28— both  Inter- 
continental Transports. 

To  Hamburg.— Brant  County,  March  12;  Lisgar  County,  March  31— both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports;  Brandon,  March  3;  Bawtry,  March  14;  Bolingbroke,  March  24— all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre.— Grey  County,  March  14;  Welland  County,  March  28— both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  March  17;  Berwyn,  April  2 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Leise  Mersk,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  March  5. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  20. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Scandinavian- American  Line,  March  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Carmania,  March  2;  Caronia,  March  16 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  March  9;  Antonia,  March  30 — 
both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  2;  Manchester  Producer,  March  16; 
Manchester  Division,  March  30 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  London. — Galtymore,  March  2;  Cornish  Point,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22 — all 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  March  9;  WTheatmore,  March  13;  Digby,  March  30 — all 
Furness,  Withy;   Regina,  March  8;   Canada,  March  22 — both  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  March  8;  Comino,  March  22 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  March  13;  Chaleur,  March  27 — 
both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Navigator,  March 
6;  Canadian  Runner,  March  20— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
March  7;   Canadian  Fisher,  March  28— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Santiago,  Kingston,  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  4 
and  April  1. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  March  9. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  March  20. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M.,  March  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  March  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Hellenes,  Houston  Line,  March  15. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  March  6;  Empress  of  Australia,  March  20;  Empress  of  Asia,  April  3 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila— Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel, 
March  14. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai.— Canadian  Prospector,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Mississippi,  March  5;  Georgia,  March  24— both 
Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports— Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  10. 

To  London. — Eemdyk,  middle  March;  Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Liverpool.— Eemdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  March. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  March  13;  London  Merchant,  April  2 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific). 

To  Hamburg.— Loch  Goil,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  early  March-end  April. 

To  Rotterdam.— Eemdyk,  middle  March;  Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  March  7. 

To  Antwerp.— Eemdyk,  middle  March;  Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Voyageur,  C.G.M.M.,  March  14. 
™  .To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Makura,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line, 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre\  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Nevr  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 

Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison   Watson,    73    Basinghall   street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.    (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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TRADE    COMMISSIONER    L.    D.    WILGRESS'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is  expected 
to  reach  Canada  towards  the  end  of  April  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  business 
tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Germany  and 
Russia.  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  these  countries  and  who  desire 
to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to 
communicate  at  an  early  date  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 


HOPEFUL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CATTLE  SHIPMENTS  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kobe,  has  for  some 
months  past  been  co-operating  with  Western  cattle  raisers,  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  various  provincial  departments  in  an  effort  to 
open  the  Japanese  market  to  shipments  of  Canadian  cattle.  In  this  connection 
the  Government  of  Alberta  sent  a  special  representative  to  Japan  to  report  on 
the  possibilities  of  increased  shipments  to  that  country.  His  investigations  sub- 
stantiated the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  that  any  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  would  be  impossible  at  the  transportation  rate  existing,  namely 
$75  per  head  from  Canadian  ports  to  Japan.  After  discussion,  successive  reduc- 
tions have  since  been  made,  to  $50  per  head,  and  to  $37.50,  the  rate  now  quoted 
by  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine  and  the  Pacific  lines.  Reports 
from  Japan  record  a  successful  marketing  of  cattle  at  this  rate,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  interest  Western  Canadian  stock  farmers  in  exports  to  that 
country. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  HOSIERY  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  February  14,  1925: — Interviews  with  wholesale  houses,  manufac- 
turers' agents,  and  retailers  engaged  in  the  textile  trade  in  the  Bristol  area  indi- 
cate there  are  some  hosiery  lines  in  which  Canadian  manufacturers  might  com- 
pete. 

Certain  types  of  American  hosiery  are  well  known  in  this  area,  and  com- 
peting successfully  against  English  goods  of  similar  quality.  Under  the  circum- 
stances there  is  no  reason  why  Canadian  firms  should  not  attempt  the  English 
provincial  markets,  providing  prices  and  quality  are  equal. 

ART   SILK  HOSIERY 

Trade  in  artificial  silk  hose  has  grown  to  tremendous  proportions  in  the 
past  three  years,  and  varieties  are  offered  in  so  many  attractive  weaves  and 
shades  that  it  now  forms  a  large  part  of  the  trade. 

Continental  countries,  particularly  Italy,  are  concentrating  on  this  phase 
of  the  textile  industry,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  manufacturers  of  vege- 
table silk  are  not  aiming  only  at  the  silk  trade,  but  are  making  it  in  various 
weights  as  a  direct  substitute  for  cotton  and  wool.  It  can  be  turned  to  most  of 
the  purposes  to  which  these  yarns  are  put.  It  can  be  rendered  as  durable,  as 
attractive  in  appearance,  as  easily  dyed,  as  light,  and  as  warm  as  the  fabrics 
from  these  fibres;  and  it  is  much  cheaper.  It  can  undersell  the  natural  yarns 
already,  and  will  be  further  cheapened  in  the  future. 

English  manufacturers  have  not  been  idle  and  are  in  the  forefront.  Messrs. 
Courtaulds  Limited  are  preparing  to  erect  a  huge  factory  covering  forty  acres 
of  land  at  Wolverhampton,  in  the  Midlands,  for  the  production  of  artificial  silk 
products.  United  States  manufacturers  are  exhibiting  strength  by  selling  many 
cheap  lines  in  the  English  markets. 

The  bulk  of  the  great  trade  in  women's  art  silk  hose — i.e.  from  14s.  ($3.46) 
to  20s.  ($4.80)  per  dozen,  which  retail  at  Is.  ll^d.  (47  cents) — is  controlled  by 
English  manufacturers.  All  the  natural  shades  are  supplied  and  those  receiving 
preference  are  beaver,  cinnamon,  biscuit,  beige,  pearl,  oyster,  nigger,  and  the 
ever  popular  black.  Cheaper  American  lines  which  can  be  bought  by  whole- 
sale houses  at  10s.  ($2.40)  per  dozen  to  sell  to  the  retail  shops  at  12s.  6d.  ($3) 
per  dozen  receive  ready  sales,  but  English  firms  are  even  cutting  into  this  trade. 

A  popular  art  silk  is  known  as  the  "  Celanese,"  an  Engjlish  product  of 
better  quality  which  has  a  weave  peculiar  to  the  name.  The  best-quality  art 
silk  and  the  highest  priced  are  the  double-thread  non-ladder  Courtaulds,  which 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  33s.  ($7.92)  per  dozen  wholesale.  Such  a  line  costs  the 
wholesale  houses  from  27s.  ($6.48)  to  28s.  ($6.72).  (Throughout  this  report 
exchange  is  calculated  at  $4.80  to  the  pound  sterling.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  are  countless  lines  of  special  weaves  and  shades, 
and  all  tending  to  show  what  a  hold  art  silk  has  on  the  trade. 

SILK 

Trade  in  pure  silk  women's  hosiery  is  distinctly  limited  to  the  better-class 
trade,  and  as  such  is  not  so  extensive  in  the  provincial  areas.  This  is  becoming 
increasingly  so,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  attractive  designs  and  excellent 
appearance  of  art  silk  hose.  So  far  as  this  market  is  concerned  there  is  a  steady 
sale  for  a  pure  silk  line  selling  from  35s.  ($8.40)  to  40s.  ($9.60)  per  dozen  to 
the  wholesale  trade.  American  and  English  lines  control  the  market,  and 
special  lines  sell  as  high  as  120s.  ($28.80)  per  dozen. 
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COTTON  HOSIERY 

The  bulk  trade  in  women's  cotton  hose  is  a  range  from  5s.  lid.  ($1.42)  to 
8s.  lid.  ($2.14)  per  dozen  wholesale,  and  all-black  commands  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  sales.  As  these  goods  are  of  American  origin  to  a  large  extent,  there 
is  every  reason  why  Canadian  manufacturers  should  try  out  this  trade. 

There  is  a  special  marl  finish  in  a  cotton  hose  of  more  expensive  variety 
which  goes  excellently  with  the  knitted  costumes  which  are  so  greatly  worn  in 
England.  This  line  is  almost  indistinguishable  from  a  good  cashmere  owing  to 
the  weave  and  finish. 

LISLE,   CASHMERE,  AND  WORSTED 

An  excellent  summer  trade  in  white  lisle  women's  hosiery  ranging  from  10s. 
($2.40)  to  12s.  ($2.88)  per  dozen  Wholesale  is  in  the  hands  of  English  manu- 
facturers. 

Ail-Wool  cashmeres  are  sold  in  black  and  colours  in  two  grades,  and  range 
from  18s.  lid.  ($4.54)  to  35s.  ($8.40).   The  trade  is  mostly  of  English  origin. 

There  are  excellent  American  lines  of  worsted  hose,  both  scoured  and 
unscoured,  milled  and  unmilled,  on  the  market.  Colours  wanted  are  heather, 
Lovat,  greys,  and  assorted.  Prices  in  half-hose  range  from  7s.  ($1.68)  to  16s.  6d. 
($3.96)  per  dozen.  Boys'  turnover  tophose,  three-quarter  size,  sizes  4  to  8, 
command  a  big  sale. 

WHOLESALE  HOUSES '  EARLY  BUYING 

Owing  to  the  rapid  advance  in  the  wool  market,  the  majority  of  the  larger 
wholesale  houses  have  been  early  buyers  this  year,  and  at  date  of  this  report 
have  already  made  their  commitments.  February  and  March  are  usually  the 
buying  months  for  winter  delivery.  November  is  the  buying  month  for  summer 
trade. 

The  West  of  England  trade  in  women's  hosiery  is  principally  for  two  grades 
ranging  around  18s.  lid.  ($4.54)  and  26s.  lid.  ($6.46)  per  dozen  wholesale,  to 
retail  at  Is.  Hid.  (47  cents)  and  2s.  Hid.  (71  cents).  In  a  measure  this  would 
correspond  in  Canada  to  49  cents  and  99  cents  special  sales.  This  fact  is  worth 
remembering. 

TERMS 

The  usual  terms  are  3|  per  cent  discount  seven  days,  and  2^  per  cent  thirty 
days.   In  some  cases  sixty  days  must  be  allowed. 

REPRESENTATION 

Manufacturers'  agents  work  on  a  commission  basis  of  li  per  cent  for  a 
sub-agency,  and  generally  3  per  cent  on  a  direct  agency. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  most  Canadian  manufacturers  are  prepared 
to  give  a  London  house  their  United  Kingdom  agency  and  consider  they  have 
fully  covered  the  British  Isles.  Where  the  London  firm  have  many  travellers 
this  may  prove  satisfactory,  but  it  has  been  the  writer's  experience,  both  in  the 
West  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  loyalty  to 
resident  representatives,  and  these  being  constantly  in  touch  with  the  trade  can 
considerably  increase  the  annual  turnover  compared  with  the  occasional 
traveller.  Another  aspect  to  be  considered  is  that  when  the  United  Kingdom 
representative  appoints  sub-agents  in  the  provinces,  the  split  commission  is 
detrimental  to  trade,  particularly  when  the  manufacturer's  agent  directly  repre- 
sents Continental  or  English  manufacturers,  thus  receiving  the  full  commis- 
sion. For  the  above  reason  Canadian  manufacturers  are  advised  to  study  care- 
fully the  English  markets  before  committing  their  United  Kingdom  agency  to 
one  firm. 
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QUOTATIONS 


It  is  hopeless  to  quote  f.o.r.  Canadian  inland  point  in  Canadian  currency 
and  hope  to  make  sales.  Neither  wholesale  houses  nor  manufacturers'  agents 
will  give  consideration  to  such  prices,  particularly  as  English  and  American 
houses  quote  in  sterling  carriage  paid  to  any  city  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


It  is  recognized  that  Canadian  manufacturers  do  not  desire  to  carry  stocks 
in  England  owing  to  the  tieing  up  of  funds,  but  where  possible  this  should  be 
done,  particularly  in  popular  lines  where  repeat  orders  are  necessary  on  short 
notice.  English  manufacturers  can  make  quick  deliveries  direct  from  factory, 
and  it  is  found  that  wholesalers  are  prepared  to  pay  a  slight  premium  to  ensure 
prompt  deliveries. 


Several  manufacturers'  agents  in  Bristol  and  Birmingham  are  desirous  of 
representing  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hosiery.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
Canadian  firms  to  know  the  writer's  procedure  when  approaching  the  various 
trades. 

The  wholesale  houses  are  first  interviewed,  and  the  various  lines  considered, 
and  if  the  department  heads  think  there  is  a  possibility  for  Canadian  goods, 
they  are  asked  to  recommend  one  or  more  suitable  manufacturers'  agents.  By 
this  means  representatives  can  be  obtained  who  not  only  are  reliable  but  also 
have  the  entree  to  the  wholesale  trade.  Wholesale  houses  are  not  interested  in 
being  approached  by  correspondence  only,  but  want  representatives  with  samples 
and  prices  to  call  at  the  proper  times,  and  who  will  relieve  them  of  the  usual 
details  of  import  trade. 

The  only  satisfactory  method  of  testing  this  market  is  by  forwarding  a  few 
samples  of  several  lines,  with  prices  in  sterling  d/d  Bristol.  Canadian  manu- 
facturers interested  should  forward  these  to  the  Bristol  office,  and  special  reports 
will  be  rendered  as  to  market  possibilities  after  examination  by  wholesale  repre- 
sentatives and  manufacturers'  agents.  The  latter  are  only  too  keen  to  handle 
Canadian  goods  when  these  are  competitive. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  COUNTRIES  IN  1924 


London,  February  17,  1925.— With  the  January  returns,  the  Board  of  Trade 
issue  the  customary  figures  showing  the  value  of  trade  in  imports,  British 
exports,  and  re-exports,  with  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  during  the  year 
1924.  The  chief  importance  of  these  statistics,  of  coltsc,  is  the  volume  of  trade 
with  individual  countries,  but  another  matter  of  interest  is  the  proportion  of 
trade  which  the  United  Kingdom  does  with  foreim  countries  and  countries 
within  the  British  Empire  respectively. 

For  this  purpose,  the  details  of  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  also  with 
Empire  countries,  are  shown  separately  for  the  past  two  years. 


stocks 


AGENCIES  DESIRED 


Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 


TRADE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Imports  

Exports  (British) 
Re-exports  ..  .. 


1923 
£  770,297,481 


1924 
£  891,228,971 


466,655,145 
97,652,454 


462.828,329 
113,624,132 


£1,334,605,080 


£1,467,681,432 
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TRADE  WITH  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Imports                                                                              £  325,926,733  £  388,615,626 

Exports  (British)                                                                     300,602,626  332,536,252 

Re-exports                                                                               20,891,351  26,524,825 


£  647,420,710  £  747,676,703 


Although  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  there  was,  under  every  category, 
a  slight  increase  in  the  proportion  of  business  done  with  countries  in  the  British 
Empire,  progress  in  this  direction  continues  slow.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
British  exports  to  foreign  countries  it  is  obvious  that  a  main  reason  for  the 
decline  is  the  reduced  shipments  of  coal  to  many  European  countries.  The 
proportions  of  the  three  divisions  of  trade,  with  foreign  countries  and  Empire 
countries,  were  as  follows,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  similar  figures  for 
1923  are  also  given: — 


British 

Imports                     Exports  Re-exports 

1923           1924           1923           1924  1923  1924 

Foreign  countries                            70.3%         69.6%         60.9%         58.4%  82.7%  81.1% 

British  Empire                              29.7%        30.4%        39.1%        41.6%  17.3%  18.9% 


It  has  been  thought  interesting  to  follow  the  usual  practice  and  prepare  a 
table  showing  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  principal  countries, 
more  especially  as  it  includes  all  Canada's  best  customers. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  Great  Britain's  preponderance  of  imports  in  1924 
resulted  in  her  purchases  from  many  countries  increasing  in  a  much  greater 
ratio  than  her  exports  to  these  countries. 

Taking  the  example  of  Canada,  it  is  found  that  while  imports  of  Canadian 
products  increased  from  £53,380,461  in  1923  to  £66,062,580  in  1924,  or  23-8  per 
cent,  British  exports  to  Canada  only  advanced  from  £27,557,591  to  £28,149,694, 
or  2-2  per  cent,  and  re-exports  actually  fell  away. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  year  was  the  comparatively  small  share  which 
the  United  States  secured  in  the  very  large  increase  in  import  trade  which  took 
place.  Trade  with  Germany  again  advanced,  but  chiefly  owing  to  the  increase 
in  re-exports.  Upon  the  other  hand,  while  imports  of  Belgian  goods  went  up 
by  about  £9,000,000,  British  exports  to  Belgium  decreased  by  over  £2,500,000. 

From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  the  further  increase  of  £6,500,000  in 
imports  of  Danish  products  (which  would  be  chiefly  agricultural)  is  of  interest. 

In  the  case  of  Russia,  British  imports  advanced  by  more  than  £10,000,000, 
while  the  growth  in  British  exports  was  mainly  confined  to  re-exports. 

-  A  large  increase  in  imports  from  Czecho-Slovakia  was  accompanied  by  a 
trifling  advance  in  exports. 

TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — I.E.  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  (THE 
PRODUCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OP 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE),  WITH 
THE  COUNTRIES  INDICATED,  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1922,  1923,  AND  1924. 


•  1922  1923  1924 

Canada —  f  £  £ 

Imports   54,874,201  53,380,461  66,062,580 

Exports   25,188,846  27,557,591  28,149,694 

Re-exports   2,595,671  2,748,743  2,450,113 

Total                                                       ..  82,658,718  83,686,795  96,662,387 

Australia — 

Imports   64,793,760  49,005,354  59,234,148 

Exports   60,253,567  57,699,700  60,759,656 

Re-exports   5,275,628  4,175,135  5,157,535 

Total   130,322,955  110,880,189  125,151,339 

New  Zealand — 

Imports   48,510,239  42,966,271  47,020,517 

Exports   15,997,041,  20,695,679  20,319,020 

Re-exports   832,534  1,004,825  1,025,327 

Total   65,339,814  64,666,775  68,364,864 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM — I.E.  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  (THE 
PRODUCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OF 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE),  WITH 
THE  COUNTRIES  INDICATED,  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1922,  1923,  AND  1924 — 

Continued. 

1922  1923  1924 

£  £  £ 

Irish  Free  State  (From  1st  April,  1923) — 


Imports     32,728,265  51,239,191 

Exports     24,639,242  42,371,682 

Re-exports     6,574,112  11,223,430 

Total     63,941,619  104,834,303 

South  Africa- 
Imports    16,039,143  15,354,356  18,049,591 

Exports   14,329,992  27,844,195  30,265,918 

Re-exports   1,295,151  1,440,409  1,594,622 

Total   31,664,286  43,638,960  49,910,131 

West  Africa — 

Imports   9,757,134  11,167,632  12,193,343 

Exports   11,695,310  11,506,502  10,494,042 

Re-exports   890,392  996,161  1,154,869 

Total   22,342,836  23,670,295  23,842,254 

British  West  Indies — 

Imports   4,094,738  5,858,361  4,788,812 

Exports   3,462,212  3,689,005  3,766,090 

Re-exports   489,652  329,791  305,898 

Total   8,046,602  9,877,157  8,859,800 

British  India — 

Imports   47,719,039  66,950,068  79,032,213 

Exports   92,104,778  86,246,488  90,578,314 

Re-exports   1,317,234  1,095,524  1,113,375 

Total   141,141,051  154,292,080  170,723,902 

Ceylon — 

Imports   10,317,657  12,452,005  13,616,277 

Exports   3,572,214  3,763,585  4,342,264 

Re-exports   91,678  105,483  125,045 

Total   13,981,549  16,321,073  18,083,586 

Straits  Settlements- 
Imports    7,947,700  10,657,886  10,583,458 

Exports   6,599,101  7,742,414  8,286,315 

Re-exports   80,701  152,616  160,050 

Total   14,627,502  18,552,916  19,029,823 

United  States- 
Imports    221,817,421  210,723,737  241,991,270 

Exports   55,542,246  '  59,699,669  53,191,761 

Re-exports   21,721,624  25,943,115  24,616,148 

Total   299,081,291  296,366,521  319,799,179 

France — 

Imports   48,537,887  58,462,433  66,532,362 

Exports   48,538,111  49,258,145  41,777,721 

Re-exports   17,618,392  19,040,844  17,803,841 

Total   114,694,390  126,761,422  126,113,924 

Germany — 

Imports   26,523,377  34,994,041  36,896,740 

Exports   32,110,750  42,624,167  42,644,683 

Re-exports   16,985,809  18,271,803  28,912,175 

Total   75,619,936  95,890,011  108,453,598 

Italy—  , 

Imports   11,276,085  14,294,824  18,237,453 

Exports   18,667,652  19,408,948  17,674,921 

Re-exports   1,724,501  2,145,005  2,371,061 

Total   31,668,238  35,848,777  38,283,435 

Belgium — 

Imports   23,618,752  27,476,497  36,421,051 

Exports   25,031,582  25,234.088  22,643,769 

Re-exports   10,648,103  10,219,308  10,199,896 

Total   59,298,437  62,929,893  69,264,716 

Netherlands — 

Imports   34,145,582  37,061,127  42,782,615 

Exports   34,558,038  29,499,207  25,116,494 

Re-exports   5,994,431  5,833,926  7,298,338 

Total   74,698,051  72,394,260  75,197,447 
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Denmark — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  ..  .. 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Norway- 
Imports  ..  .. 

Exports  ..  .. 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Sweden — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  . . 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Russia — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  . . 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Switzerland — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  ..  .. 

Re-exports   . . 

Total  

Austria — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  ..  .. 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Roumania — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  . . 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Cz  ech  o  -  Slovakia — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  . . 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Greece — 

Imports   . . 

Exports  . . 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Turkey- 
Imports  ..  .. 

Exports  ..  .. 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Spain — 

Imports  ..  .. 

Exports  . . 

Re-exports  . . 

Total  

Portugal — 

Imports  . . 

Exports  ..  .. 

Re-exports  .. 

Total  , 

Argentine — 

Imports  ..  .. 

Exports  . . 

Re-exports   . . 

Total  
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1922 
£ 

1923 
£ 

1924 
£ 

40,309,067 
12,442,198 

1,^40, 0O0 

53,997,133 

42,203,553 
12,584,011 

1  71  C  700 

56,506,353 

48,886,267 
13,778,842 

1,00/ 

64,332,229 

10,584,485 
11,518,185 
71 3  ft.33 
22,815,703 

11,126,753 
8,591,107 
72ft  2fi2 
20,448,122 

11,572,575 
8,726,427 
644  645 
20,943,647 

19,180,655 
12,312,146 

33,019,170 

21,549,571 
13,798,218 
1  832  14fi 
37,179,935 

22,485,800 
13,873,993 
1  81ft  41  <i 
38,170,208 

8,102,829 
3,640,624 
07ft  4ft3 
12,713,856 

9,266,100 
2,491,650 
1  Q8Q  47fi 
13,747,226 

19,994,329 
3,820,708 
7  357  744 

3lil72i781 

21,708,727 
9,895,568 
1  300  037 

32,'904,'l32 

19,425,885 
7,288,090 
1,354  595 

2&,m',570 

19,433,772 
11,297,968 
1,392,756 
32424,496 

1,566,071 
1,039,914 
413  041 
3,019,026 

2,092,798 
1,137,608 
391  767 
3,622^73 

2,510,546 
2,370,219 
534  792 

5,418,487 

1,694,246 
2,630,491 
52  021 
4.376J58 

2,353,885 
2,772,464 
71  203 
5,197,552 

2,202,537 
2,856,460 
81  689 
5,140,686 

5,219,549 
744,868 

304  291 

6,268,638 

8,299,931 
993,575 
107  174 

9,400,680 

13,491,072 
1,375,792 
155  713 
16,022,577 

4,034,152 
3,774,781 
67  278 
7,876^211 

4,696,710 
3,822,513 
131  649 
8,650^872 

3,632,926 
5,868,490 
151  780 
9,653496 

1,457,972 
3,407,942 
137  758 
5,003,672 

1,148,799 
3,127,141 

ice  OOI 
100,ool 

4,431,821 

1,195,443 
3,315,729 
110  851 
4,622^023 

18,690,958 
11,960,283 
959,368 
31,610,609 

19,577,154 
10,522,937 
795,765 
30,895,856 

19,703,661 
10,481,253 
908,637 
31,093,551 

4,562,399 
4,206,789 
479,815 
9,249,003 

3,953,920 
4,807,882 
654,075 
9,415,877 

4,706,240 
4,519,924 
898,880 
9,125,044 

56,620,803 
22,668,618 
655,997 
79,945,418 

64,947,920 
28,138,063 
694,218 
93,780,201 

79,099,778 
27,194,027 
498,922 
106,792,727 
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TABLE  SHOWING  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  I.E.   IMPORTS,   EXPORTS  (THE 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM),  AND  RE-EXPORTS  (THE  PRODUCE  OF 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  AND  OTHER  PORTIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE),  WITH 
THE  COUNTRIES  INDICATED,  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1922,  1923,  AND  1924 — 

Concluded. 


1922 

1923 

1924 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brazil— 

T 

7  RKK  119 

c  070  AOO 
0,01  0,1/00 

A  7A  4  A  1  O 

Exports  

  10  900  462 

10,996,844 

13,678,306 

  275,547 

253,263 

'496^579 

Total  

  18,831,121 

17,123,145 

18.969,297 

Chile  

4  439  227 

\  740  8S7 

Q  ,4  ^tU  ,00  / 

1fk  0.1  .ft  RAO 

Exports  

  5  418  431 

6,706,206 

5.359,158 

  141,508 

304,903 

3 13. 906 

Total  

  9,999,166 

12,751,796 

16,583.706 

Jreru — 

7  A  —A  OQA 

0,bUo,o9u 

A  7<1A  AO" 

Exports 

1  726  952 

2,530,566 

2  738  Xfi2 

  61,928 

'  72,652 

67,541 

Total  

  9,259,164 

11,209,908 

12,526,438 

China — 

  9,714,169 

12,160,820 

13,764,779 

..  '.   22,978,232 

18,634,001 

20,353,592 

  159,717 

170,777 

191,231 

Total  

  32,842,118 

30,995,598 

34,309,602 

Japan — 

6,767,633 

7,451,711 

36,318,712 

26.798.293 

  270,161 

253,780 

303.533 

Total  

  32,904,555 

33,340,125 

34,553,537 

IMPROVED  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Cape  Town,  January  29,  1925. — While  seasonal  optimism  may  to  some 
extent  account  for  the  encouraging  reports  which  are  coming  in  from  all  the 
large  centres,  there  is  a  general  feeling  that  commercial  conditions  have  taken  a 
definite  turn  for  the  better,  and  that  1925  will  be  a  good  year.  Heavy  rains  have 
relieved  the  drought-stricken  areas,  and  agricultural  conditions  throughout  the 
Union  are  considered  satisfactory.  This  is  reflected  in  considerable  purchases  of 
agricultural  tools  and  machinery,  and  indenting  generally  has  been  heavier  than 
is  usual  at  this  time  of  year. 

On  January  16,  South  Africa  officially  announced  her  intention  to  return  to 
the  gold  standard,  with  effect  on  July  1.  The  announcement  was  not  unexpected, 
and  with  sterling  approaching  par,  and  likely  to  stay  there,  it  is  not  of  particular 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  However,  it  may  be  taken  in  a  sense  as  a  very 
promising  indication  of  a  return  to  more  stabilized  conditions. 

Parliament  meets  again  on  February  13,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  session 
will  be  a  lengthy  one.  A  number  of  draft  bills  have  been  promulgated,  but  it  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  foreshadow  much  of  the  legislation.  It  seems  unlikely  now 
that  any  radical  change  will  be  made  in  the  tariff,  although  the  whole  matter  of 
dumping  duties  and  conception  of  home  consumption  values  is  likely  to  come  up 
for  discussion  in  view  of  the  prominence  afforded  these  questions  by  numerous 
cases  which  have  arisen  in  the  last  six  months.  Some  amendments  to  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act  are  contemplated,  mainly  with  the  idea  of  clarifying  certain 
sections  which  are  somewhat  obscure.  Another  draft  bill  provides,  inter  alia, 
for  the  appointment  of  a  wage  board  and  the  determination  generally  of  condi- 
tions of  labour  and  wages. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 


New  York  City,  February  26,  1925. — Industrial  activity  is  increasing  less 
rapidly  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in 
general  business  conditions.  Wholesale  sales  are  being  maintained,  but  retail 
trade  appears  to  be  less  steady.  A  good  index  of  actual  conditions  is  the  report 
indicating  that  the  steel  industry  has  enough  unfilled  orders  to  ensure  almost 
maximum  activity  for  the  balance  of  the  present  quarter.  Large  purchases  of 
equipment  by  railways  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  this  condition.  Con- 
tinued activity  in  the  building  trades,  and  consequently  in  allied  industries,  is 
also  assured.  An  increased  movement  of  freight,  larger  bank  clearings  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  and  rises  on  the  stock  market,  may  also  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  the  trend  in  conditions  at  the  moment.  In  both  the  grain  and 
stock  markets  there  has  been  much  speculation  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  automotive  industries  report  that  they  look  for  a  larger  volume  of 
business  than  last  year.  The  total  production  of  cars  and  trucks  during  January 
is  placed  at  224,000  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an 
increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the  December  figure,  but  29  per  cent  below  the 
output  of  January,  1924. 

The  year  1924  was  one  of  the  poorest  years  in  history  of  the  textile 
industry,  but  a  lower  price  for  raw  materials  and  lower  wage  rates  point  to  a 
favourable  outlook  for  steady  operations  this  year.  The  depression  which  has 
for  some  time  affected  the  woollen  goods  industry  is  also  likely  to  be  relieved 
by  the  improvement  in  industrial  conditions.  There  has  been  greatly  increased 
activity  in  the  silk  industry,  the  consumption  of  raw  silk  in  January  being 
given  as  39,885  bales,  the  largest  monthly  total  recorded.  Some  mills  in  New 
Jersey  report  that  they  will  be  kept*  at  capacity  for  the  next  six  months. 

Some  820  new  enterprises,  each  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $100,000  or 
over,  were  organized  throughout  the  country  during  January,  making  a  total 
capitalization  of  $677,700,000  as  compared  with  582  companies  with  a  combined 
capital  of  $867,600,000  in  December,  and  918  representing  a  total  capitalization 
of  $909,600,000  in  January,  1924.  Failures  in  January  increased,  but  the  total 
liabilities  were  smaller.  There  were  2,344  failures — 23  per  cent  over  the  failures 
in  December  and  5  per  cent  over  those  in  January,  1924.  Liabilities  were 
$64,000,000 — 11  per  cent  more  than  the  December  liabilities,  but  48  per  cent 
less  than  those  of  January,  1924. 

The  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission  reports  that  the  volume  of 
factory  employment  in  the  *  state  in  January  was  lower  than  in  December. 
There  were  slight  increases  in  textile  lines.  In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  decline 
of  2-5  per  cent  in  total  wages  paid  and  in  New  Jersey. a  decline  of  4-2  per  cent. 

Although  in  many  respects  the  agricultural  situation  continues  unsatisfac- 
tory, a  slow  but  certain  improvement  appears  to  be  taking  place.  The  rise  in 
the  average  price  of  farm  products  has  been  an  important  factor  in  this  connec- 
tion. A  comparison  of  the  December,  1923  and  1924,  index  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  in  the  following  table,  shows  that  farm  products  increased 
to  a  greater  extent  than  all  other  commodities: — 


(1913  —  100.0) 


Group. 

Farm  products  

Foods  

Cloths  and  clothing  

Fuel  and  lighting  

Metals  and  metal  products, 

Building  materials  

Chemicals  and  drugs  

House  furnishing  goods..  .. 

Miscellaneous  

All  commodities..   .;   ..  .. 


Dec,  1923.   Dec,  1924. 

144.6  156.7 

146.9  157.9 

203.3  191.4 

162.2  164.6 
141.6  132.9 

178.3  175.1 

130.3  134.6 

176.4  172.4 
116.4  128.6 
151.0  157.0 
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The  index  number  of  average  prices  as  of  February  1,  compiled  by  Dun's 
Review,  shows  an  average  advance  of  1  per  cent  for  the  month  of  January. 
The  increase,  however,  was  due  entirely  to  the  rise  of  5J  per  cent  in  the  average 
price  of  breadstuffs.  In  the  other  six  groups  of  commodities  there  was  no 
important  change,  and  two  of  them — meats  and  dairy  products — were  lower 
on  February  1  than  on  January  1. 

Regarding  bank  clearings,  during  January  for  the  second  month  in  succes- 
sion the  exchange  of  cheques  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  country 
reached  a  new  high  level.  Cheques  aggregated  $46,155,456,868,  greater  by  2-9 
per  cent  than  the  December  total,  which  was  also  a  record,  and  20  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  return  in  January,  1924.  Clearings  in  New  York  City  went  to 
$26,720,693,986,  an  increase  of  4-3  per  cent  over  December  and  29-1  per  cent 
above  January,  1924. 

The  exchange  situation  has  remained  fairly  steady.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy developments  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  was  the  rise  of 
sterling  to  almost  par.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  French  franc  has  again 
declined  to  5  13.  The  Canadian  dollar  remains  at  a  discount  and  now  stands 
at  \  per  cent.    A  record  volume  of  gold  is  being  exported. 

GERMAN  TRADE  WITH  RUSSIA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  February  12,  1925. — The  German  Statistical  Office  has  pub- 
lished the  figures  of  German  trade  with  Russia  for  the  nine  months  January 
to  September,  1924.  The  total  trade  turnover  is  surprisingly  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  exchange  of  products  between  the  two  countries. 
Imports  from  Russia  during  the  period  in  question  were  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $20,000,000  and  exports  to  Russia  at  $14,376,000. 

The  chief  items  of  import  from  Russia  were  rye  to  the  value  of  $6,110,000; 
raw  furs  valued  at  $2,744,000;  and  barley  valued  at  $2,300,000. 

m  Of  the  exports  from  Germany  to  Russia  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1924,  finished  manufactured  goods  accounted  for  $11,388,000  or  nearly  80  per 
cent  of  the  total.   The  following  were  the  principal  items  of  export: — 

GERMAN  EXPORTS  TO  RUSSIA,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1924 


Dyes  and  colours   $2 ,238 ,000 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products   1,433,000 

Electro -technical  products   1,270,000 

Raw  cotton   1,223,000 

Machines  other  than  electrical,  agricultural  or  textile   943,000 

Miscellaneous  ironware   744,000 

Raw  wool  j   727,000 

Leather   696,000 

Precision  instruments  ^   419,000 

Glass  and  glassware  ..   320,000 

Agricultural  machines   282,000 

Paper  and  paper  products   244,000 

Machine  tools   236,000 

Boilers  and  machine  parts   221,000 

Copper  goods   204,000 

Power  vehicles   192,000 

Textile  machines  '.   188,000 

Books  and  music   150,000 


Before  the  war  the  annual  trade  exchange  between  Germany  and  Russia 
amounted  approximately  to  $500,000,000,  of  which  little  over  half  consisted  of 
German  exports  to  Russia.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries  last  year  was 
affected  to  some  extent  by  the  Russian  boycott  following  the  diplomatic  incident 
which  arose  out  of  the  German  police  raid  on  the  premises  of  the  Soviet  Trade 
Delegation  in  Berlin. 
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MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  February  11,  1924. — In  1912  Canadian  manufacturers  exported 
129  organs,  valued  at  $7,055,  to  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  total  exports  of 
musical  instruments  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  during  that  fiscal  year,  which  amounted  to  $95,451,  $7,255  worth  went 
to  the  Netherlands.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1923,  exports  to  coun- 
tries other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$209,991,  none  of  which  is  shown  as  having  been  sent  to  the  Netherlands.  The 
following  observations  may  assist  in  determining  the  causes  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  exports  to  Holland. 

In  the  development  of  the  cultural  background  of  the  Netherlands,  music 
in  practically  all  of  its  varied  forms,  and  in  its  application  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  has  played  a  large  part;  and  despite  the  flows  and  ebbs  of  musical  style 
throughout  the  centuries,  the  nation  as  a  whole  has  retained  its  reputation  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music. 

POST-WAR  CHANGES 

In  common  with  most  other  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  since  the 
early  days  of  the  war  the  temperament  of  the  people  of  Holland  has  changed, 
and  with  this  change  has  come  a  different  taste  in  music  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Before  1914  the  agricultural  worker  of  Holland  was  content  to  work  for 
half  the  wages  he  at  present  is  receiving,  but  in  nearly  every  house  would  be 
found  an  organ  of  some  description.  It  was  to  the  home  that  the  farmer  or 
fisherman  ordinarily  looked  for  his  musical  entertainment,  and  the  organ  was 
easily  the  popular  instrument,  not  only  for  reasons  of  cost  but  on  account  of 
its  unique  ability  to  produce  and  maintain  the  tones  required  by  church  music. 
Unfortunately  for  those  Canadian  manufacturers  who  used  to  supply  a  large 
part  of  the  requirements  of  this  market  for  organs,  tastes  have  changed  with 
the  times. 

New  money  and  new  people  which  entered  the  Netherlands  during  and 
since  the  war  introduced  new  pleasures  all  over  this  country,  and  as  a  result 
the  organ  began  to  give  place  more  and  more  before  the  lure  of  the  moving 
picture  theatre,  or  to  the  orchestra,  hyman  or  artificial,  which  was  and  is  to  be 
found  in  practically  every  cafe. 

After  the  war  Holland  was  almost  flooded  with  moving  picture  theatres, 
and  these,  with  the  institution  of  numerous  inter-village  bus  services,  greatly 
broadened  the  horizon  of  the  labourer.  Nearly  everybody  then  began  to  seek 
out  and  to  acquire  a  taste  for  other  forms  of  entertainment  than  the  house 
organ — a  taste  which  increased  wages  could  satisfy  and  which  required  the 
expenditure  of  very  little  physical  or  mental  energy.  In  the  field  of  music  there 
arose  a  demand,  with  a  marked  tendency  towards  contemporary  popular  music 
which  seemed  to  defy  the  attempts  of  the  organ  fully  to  express.  A  parallel 
demand  then  arose  for  "  reproducing "  instruments,  and  almost  immediately 
gramophones  and  player-pianos  became  very  popular.  Those  who  could  afford 
it  bought  player-pianos,  but  the  biggest  business  was  done  in  the  inexpensive 
grades  of  talking  machines.  It  is  the  talking  machine  which  has  displaced  the 
organ  in  the  home  of  the  Hollander. 

The  organ  builders  of  Holland  are,  however,  at  the  present  time  enjoying 
a  temporary  improvement  in  business  as  a  result  of  the  successful  introduction 
into  two  of  the  largest  Dutch  moving  picture  theatres  of  two  American-made 
theatre  organs.  These  have  become  very  popular,  indicating  that  the  love  of 
organ  music  (however  modernized  it  may  be)  is  still  latent  in  the  Hollander, 
and  as  a  result  very  many  of  the  smaller  theatres  are  now  installing  similar 
organs,  which  are  all  being  made  in  the  Netherlands. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  Dutch  cabinet-makers  have  a  very  high 
reputation,  they  have  been  content  to  remain  in  the  furniture  field  almost 
exclusively,  although  one  furniture-building  firm  of  repute  have  begun  to  build 
aeroplanes.  Hence  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  musical  instrument  business 
is  practically  foreign,  since  very  few  phonographs  or  pianos  are  made  in  Hol- 
land. 

PHONOGRAPHS 

As  has  been  mentioned,  there  is  a  large  demand  for  a  cheap  phonograph, 
and  Germany  practically  stands  alone  in  this  field.  German  machines  of  a 
portable  type,  made  of  wood  covered  with  imitation  leather  with  a  sturdy  single- 
spring  motor,  retail  for  the  Dutch  equivalent  of  $10  and  up.  There  is  also  a 
market  for  the  more  expensive  cabinet  type  of  phonograph,  and  in  this  field 
the  Germans  have  only  recently  made  a  serious  attempt  to  compete  with  the 
well-advertised  American  makes.  The  preference  is  still  for  the  American 
machine,  and  probably  would  remain  so  if  better  cabinet  work  were  supplied. 

PIANOS 

Pianos,  excluding  players,  are  classified  in  the  Netherlands,  according  to 
the  value  of  the  instrument,  into  three  main  groups — A,  B,  and  C.  This  is  the 
only  surviving  result  of  the  pre-war  attempt  in  Germany  to  organize  the  piano 
trade  on  a  syndicate  or  cartel  basis,  and  in  the  Netherlands  these  machines 
retail  for  the  following  prices:  Class  A  from  400  fl.  ($160)  to  800  fl.  ($320); 
Class  B  from  1,000  fl.  ($400)  to  1,200  fl.  ($480) ;  and  in  Class  C  are  included 
those  pianos  retailing  at  over  1,200  fl. 

Piano  styles  are  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  Canadian  types.  The 
front  is  usually  required  to  be  of  three-panel  design  or  one  long  oval  pattern 
only.  Plain  fronts  are  not  very  popular,  and  in  fact  are  considered  as 
"  American."  The  front  should  also  be  fixed  and  not  hinged  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  with  Canadian  pianos. 

The  "  fall  " — as  the  part  of  the  case  which  drops  down  over  the  keys  and 
keyboard  is  sometimes  termed — of  European  pianos  is  now  generally  made  in 
one  piece ;  not  in  two  pieces  as  is  the  practice  in  Canada. 

Until  recently  the  legs  were  usually  of  the  straight  vertical  type;  now 
there  is  a  tendency  noticed  in  Continental  instruments  towards  curved  legs, 
which  commence  to  rise  and  bend  frontwards  from  the  base  of  the  piano  case 
and  bend  inwards  to  the  vertical  as  they  approach  the  keyboard. 

FINISH  OF  CABINETWORK 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  high  standard  that  Dutch  cabinet-makers 
have  achieved,  and  this  standard  is  required  of  musical  instruments,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  surface  finish  of  the  case.  An  instrument  with  a  var- 
nished surface  can  only  be  marketed  in  the  Netherlands  with  difficulty.  Two 
reasons  stand  out  as  the  objections  to  a  varnished  surface:  first,  the  damp- 
ness which  permeates  everything;  and  secondly,  the  difficulty  of  repairing  a 
varnished  surface  which  happens  to  have  been  scratched.  Usually  a  var- 
nished surface  which  has  been  scratched  will  require  scraping  and  revarnishing 
if  the  restoration  of  the  original  finish  is  desired.  These  reasons  stipulate  the 
use  almost  entirely  of  French  polished  cases  for  musical  instruments  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  Netherlands. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  opportunity  for  Canadian-made  musical  instru- 
ments is  at  all  bright  for  the  present,  but  with  the  healing  of  the  economic  ill- 
nesses of  Europe  the  keenness  of  the  existing  competition  should  dissipate  and 
the  re-entrance  into  the  Dutch  market  of  Canadian-made  instruments  be  thereby 
facilitated. 
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SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Mtjddiman 

Singapore,  January  19,  1925. — The  annual  British  report  on  the  economic 
situation  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  up  to  July,  1924,  has  come  to  hand 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  British  Commercial  Agent  in  Batavia.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  is  around  49,500,000, 
of  whom  48,800,000  are  natives.  It  is  therefore  very  apparent  that  on  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  natives  the  import  trade  has  largely  to  depend.  New 
South  Guinea  (Dutch  New  Guinea)  has  been  incorporated  in  the  customs  terri- 
tory, a  customs  house  having  been  established  at  Merauke.  Merauke  has  now 
been  classified  among  the  ports  of  general  imports  and  exports.  As  the  majority 
of  goods  from  Eastern  Canada  are  shipped  into  Java  by  the  Java-New  York 
Line,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  supply  of  cargo  for  this  line  has  largely 
increased.  The  monthly  service  continued,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  put 
on  extra  ships,  owing  to  the  supply  of  cargo  available. 

The  British  Commercial  Agent's  remarks  on  the  marketing  of  machinery 
and  accessories  are  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  writer's  recent  report 
entitled  "  Marketing  Technical  Lines  in  Java,"  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1095  (January  24,  1925).  He  states  that  suppliers  should 
not  think  that  because  the  demand  is  improving  orders  will  be  obtained  by 
sending  out  catalogues  and  a  casual  letter.  Competition  is  extremely  keen; 
local  engineering  firms  hold  representations  for  the  best-known  manufacturers 
of  machinery  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  Sweden,  and  are  prepared  to  cut  their  profits  to  the  absolute 
minimum  in  order  to  obtain  the  business  that  is  expected.  Manufacturers  who 
are  not  represented  in  this  territory,  and  who  have  not  in  the  past  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  trade  that  their  offers  fulfil 
local  requirements,  will  have  little  chance  in  competition  with  those  whose  agents 
are  on  the  spot  and  whose  offers  have  been  accepted  previously  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  have  proved  satisfactory.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  equip- 
ment of  one  sugar,  tea,  rubber,  or  coffee  factory  is  much  the  same  as  the  next, 
and  that  certain  classes  of  machinery  have  become  standardized  for  the  estates 
of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Stocks  in  agents'  hands  are  also  essential,  so 
that  immediate  delivery  can  be  guaranteed.  Firms  not  already  represented  will 
experience  difficulty  in  finding  agents,  as  the  number  of  local  importers  of 
machinery  and  engineering  equipment  is  limited,  and  one  and  all  have  old- 
established  connections. 

In  regard  to  metals  imported,  the  statements  in  regard  to  galvanized  sheet- 
ing, zinc  sheets  and  lead,  should  be  of  interest  to  Canada. 

Galvanized  Sheeting. — The  United  Kingdom  is  still  the  principal  supplier,  but  com- 
petition is  now  met  with  from  the  United  States  of  America,  whence  exports  increased 
from  336,000  kg.  in  1922  to  829,000  kg.  in  1923.  Germany  leads  in  casseroles,  and  Holland 
in  pots  and  pans.   Nails  are  imported  principally  from  Germany. 

Zinc  Sheets. — The  import  of  zinc  sheets  was,  in  1923,  201,146  kg.,  against  215,874  kg.  in 
1922.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  decreased  from  80,761  kg.  to  50,259  kg.,  while  imports 
from  the  United  States  increased  from  19,523  kg.  to  72,004  kg.  The  import  of  manufac- 
tures of  lead  and,  in  particular  tea  lead  is  increasing. 

In  regard  to  the  imports  of  motor  cars,  the  British  Agent  records  that  the 
demand  is  for  Canadian,  American,  and  Italian  cars,  though  imports  from  Ger- 
many show  a  slight  increase.  In  the  Outer  Islands,  and  particularly  in  the 
Residencies,  now  making  money  out  of  the  exports  of  native  rubber,  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  light  cars  of  the  Ford  and  Fiat  types.  Owing  to  the  rough 
roads  encountered  in  most  parts,  the  wear  on  tires  is  heavy;  therefore  there  is 
always  a  steady  demand  for  tires.  France  is  now  the  principal  source  of 
supply. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  should  note  that  the  imports  show  an 
all-round  increase.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  large  stocks  bought  in  1920 
are  now  becoming  exhausted.  In  the  bazaar  trade  lines  such  as  sewing  machines, 
belts,  cheap  cutlery,  glassware,  crockery,  hardware,  perfumery,  washing  and 
toilet  soap,  matches,  hand  tools,  lamps,  lamp  glasses,  and  other  articles  consti- 
tuting the  bulk  of  sales  to  natives,  imports  have  somewhat  decreased.  This  is 
due  to  the  native  population  showing  less  interest  in  foreign  goods.  The 
imports  of  cement  have  decreased  considerably.  The  trade  has  been  affected, 
and  will  be  still  further  affected,  by  the  Padang  Portland  cement  works  in 
Sumatra.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  provisions  import  trade.  Later  advices 
than  this  report  under  consideration  show  that  at  the  moment  of  writing  export 
trade  is  brisk,  while  import  trade  for  the  time  being  is  dull. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ACT  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

EAST  INDIES 

Mr.  A.  E.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  writes 
under  date  January  19,  1925,  that  it  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  on  the 
economic  situation  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  in  1924  by  the  British  Com- 
mercial Agent  in  Batavia  that  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  which  has  been 
in  operation  in  Batavia,  Weltevreden  and  Meester  Cornells  and  in  Sourabaya 
and  districts  since  January  1,  1924,  will  be  gradually  extended,  so  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  it  will  operate  in  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Various 
new  assize  areas  are  mentioned  as  being  affected  as  from  January  1,  1925,  so 
that  it  appears  as  if  the  new  areas  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Act  as  from 
January  1,  1926,  in  1927,  and  so  on.  Briefly  the  Act  stipulates  that  weighing 
machines  and  weights  and  measures  not  provided  by  a  valid  mark  which  shows 
that  they  have  been  duly  inspected  and  approved  by  the  inspector  of  weights 
and  measures  are  forbidden  in  all  districts  in  which  the  Act  operates  at  present, 
and  in  future  in  districts  as  will  be  duly  announced. 

Mr.  Muddiman  adds  that  it  would  seem  by  the  technical  wording  of  this 
Act,  in  round  terms  to  condemn  the  whole  principle  of  spring  balances. 

IMPORT  DUTY  ON  FRUIT,  SEEDS,  ETC.,  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

EAST  INDIES 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  writing 
under  date  January  19,  1925,  gives  the  recently  published  report  of  the  British 
Commercial  Agent  in  Batavia  on  the  economic  situation  of  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  in  1924  as  authority  for  the  following:  Charges  are  being  levied 
in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  as  inspection  dues  on  imports  of  fruit,  seeds,  and 
plants,  and  also  for  the  disinfection  and  treatment  of  plant  material  and  for 
the  issue  of  health  certificates  by  the  Institute  of  Plant  Diseases,  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  most  important  item  is  in  the  charge  of  0.50  fl.  per  case 
for  the  inspection  of  fresh  fruit  imported,  and  the  general  opinion  voiced  by 
those  interested  in  the  trade  is  that  it  is  exorbitant.  Consignments  from  Aus- 
tralia up  to  2,000  cases  have  in  the  past  arrived  in  one  shipment;  the  inspec- 
tion fee  for  such  a  consignment  is  now  1,000  florins.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  fruit  trade  of  Australia,  which  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past  three 
years,  will  be  able  to  carry  this  additional  impost.  A  recent  official  announce- 
ment states  that  imports  of  fruit  from  China  and  Japan  are  now  permitted 
even  when  the  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  ordinance  does  not  accompany 
them. 
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CATALOGUES  WANTED  FOR  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER'S 
OFFICE  IN  SHANGHAI 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writes 
under  date  February  3,  1925,  requesting  that  all  firms  interested  in  the  Chinese 
market  should  forward  copies  of  their  latest  catalogues  and  export  price  lists. 
Owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  distributing  centres  in  China,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  on  hand  from  six  to  twelve  general  catalogues  in  order  that  importers  in 
such  outports  as  Tientsin,  Peking.  Dairen,  Nanking,  Hankow,  Canton,  and 
Hongkong  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at 
Shanghai.  It  is  also  requested  that  all  changes  in  such  catalogues  be  promptly 
notified  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  up  to  date. 


TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  February  5,  1925. — To  the  Canadian  manufacturer  present 
trade  conditions  of  China  must  appear  extremely  chaotic — a  state  of  affairs 
that  has  no  doubt  influenced  many  shippers  against  an  active  interest  in  the 
Chinese  market  until  such  time  as  trading  has  become  normal,  and  from  the 
newspaper  reports  of  conditions  in  China  this  attitude  would  no  doubt  appear 
justified.  A  general  review  of  the  situation  in  the  past  year  may  tend  to  clarify 
the  situation  for  Canadian  shippers,  and  assist  them  in  outlining  their  policy 
for  the  immediate  future. 

Here  in  Shanghai — the  principal  port  and  trading  centre  of  North  and 
Central  China,  and  for  the  past  six  months  the  centre  of  war  disturbances — it 
is  possible  to  gain  a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  the  conditions  under  which 
trade  is  being  carried  on.  In  no  other  country  in  the  world  would  it  be  possible 
to  conduct  business  under  such  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  administration,  mili- 
tary control  and  stagnation  of  transportation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  seemingly 
insuperable  difficulties,  trade,  both  internal  and  external,  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued almost  normally — a  tribute  to  the  adaptable  and  imperturbable  Chinese 
merchant  and  trader.  Naturally  the  introduction  of  new  commodities  to  the 
interior  has  been  practically  impossible,  but  the  products  in  demand  which  the 
Chinese  merchant  considers  necessary  have  continued  to  be  imported  and 
distributed  in  large  volume. 

To  indicate  how  trade  in  the  principal  outports  of  China  has  been  main- 
tained, attention  is  called  to  the  following  table  based  on  a  general  import  tax 
of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  showing  the  customs  revenue  figures  for  1924,  which 
in  round  numbers  total  Haikwan  taels  70,000,000  (approximately  G.  $49,000,- 
000),  which  is  an  increase  over  1923  of  Tls.  6,000,000  (G.  $4,250,000).  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  Inspector  General  of  Customs  on  January  2,  1924, 
the  collections  at  the  different  outports  were  follows: — 

Amount  Increase  Decrease 

Port                                                                          Tls.  Tls.  Tls. 

Harbin                                                                      1,235,600  121,800   

Antung                                                                      1,378,400    187,700 

Dairen                                                                       5,412,300    ■  277,900 

Newchwang                                                                     930,500    269,200 

Tientsin  and  Chinwangtao                                              7,414,700  151,300   

Kiachow                                                                    3,211,300  552,300   

Hankow                                                                     5,595,700  1,310,300   

Shanghai   27,547,400  3,643,305   

Swatow                                                                         1,724,200  184,000   

Canton                                                                      3,741,100    101,800 

The  decrease  in  imports  through  the  Manchurian  centres — Antung,  Dairen, 
and  Newchwang — is  due  chiefly  to  a  falling  off  in  Japanese  trade,  presumably 
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as  a  consequence  of  the  1923  earthquake,  as  the  chief  importers  in  these  north- 
ern districts  are  Japanese,  and  trade  fluctuates  to  a  certain  extent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  imports  through  these  channels.  Further  analysis  of  the  above 
figures  discloses  the  fact  that  to  the  total  increase  Shanghai  contributed  more 
than  half,  in  spite  of  the  extremely  disturbed  conditions  prevailing  at  this 
particular  port,  thus  indicating  that  in  China,  at  any  rate,  civil  war  does  not 
have  the  same  stagnating  and  paralysing  effect  on  trade  that  it  generally  has 
in  other  countries. 

One  of  the  chief  individual  commodities  that  helped  to  swell  the  year's 
imports  was  structural  materials  of  all  kinds.  No  impression  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  traveller  in  China  to-day  is  stronger  than  that  left  by  the  large 
amount  of  building  which  is  proceeding  in  every  centre  of  any  size.  The  civil 
war  has  doubtless  delayed  construction  in  many  places,  but  in  spite  of  it  a 
vast  amount  of  structural  work  has  been  undertaken,  and  in  such  commodities 
Canada  should  be  able  to  secure  a  fair  part  of  the  business  that  is  offering. 

German  firms  are  making  strenuous,  and  it  would  appear,  successful  efforts 
to  re-establish  themselves  in  their  old  position  in  this  market.  The  figures  for 
the  past  year  indicate  that  their  greatest  successes  have  been  in  machine  tools, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  machinery  of  propulsion.  Germany's  percentage 
in  1924  of  the  total  imports  of  these  products  was  44.5,  46.4  and  18.8,  while 
in  all  the  trade  in  "  unclassed  machinery"  her  percentage  was  18.8. 

To  what  extent  direct  Chinese  trade — trade,  that  is  to  say,  done  by  the 
Chinese  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  firms — has  increased,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  good  ground  for  thinking  that  such 
direct  importations  are  increasing,  and  that  these  may  account  in  part  for  the 
unexpected  increase  in  last  year's  total  imports.  More  business  appears  to  be 
done  by  small  and  medium-sized  Chinese  firms  than  formerly,  though  the 
profit  which  each  individual  trader  gets  under  modern  conditions  is  smaller 
than  it  was. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  conditions  appear  more  promising  than  for  many 
months  in  the  past.  The  military  leaders  in  the  vicinity  of  Shanghai  have 
settled  their  differences;  and  the  chief  point  of  contention — the  famous 
Lunghwa  arsenal  which  has  supplied  munitions  for  each  successive  victor  in 
this  province — has  been  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  merchants  to  be  converted 
into  a  factory.  The  rehabilitation  conference  now  in  session  at  Peking  appears 
to  be  progressing  favourably;  and  responsible  business  opinion  exhibits  a 
guarded  optimism  in  regard  to  the  trade  prospects  of  the  present  year. 

The  above  brief  analysis  of  the  1924  returns  is  submitted  primarily  with  a 
view  to  keeping  both  the  potential  and  active  exporter  to  Chinese  markets 
informed  of  the  general  situation.  It  is  obvious  that  if  China  (exclusive  of 
Hong  Kong)  can  show  a  combined  import  and  export  trade  of  nearly  G. 
$900,000,000,  under  such  disturbed  conditions  as  those  that  prevailed  in  1924,  it 
is  a  market  which  should  receive  the  close  attention  of  all  Canadian  manufac- 
turers who  are  in  a  position  to  compete  in  countries  of  the  Far  East.  Interested 
Canadian  firms  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  Trade  Commissioner  informed  at 
all  times  regarding  their  commodities  and  c.i.f.  prices  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong, 
in  order  that  immediate  advantage  may  be  taken  of  any  upward  trend  in  business 
conditions. 
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MARKET  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR  CANADIAN  PEDIGREE  CATTLE 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  February  2,  1925. — An  investigation  into  the  conditions 
under  which  Canadian  thoroughbred  cattle  can  be  sent  to  Argentina  led  to  the 
obtaining  of  the  following  information  which  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian 
breeders.  The  animals  would  require  to  be  consigned  on  commission  to  a 
well-known  firm  of  cattle  importers  of  good  standing.  Such  a  firm,  knowing 
personally  every  breeder  in  the  country,  would  supply  them  with  full  details, 
at  the  same  time  making  every  effort  to  have  them  inspect  the  cattle  which 
were  to  be  offered  for  sale.  The  Canadian  breeder  or  his  representative  should 
accompany  the  first  shipment  in  order  to  study  the  customs  of  the  country  and 
the  conditions  under  which  importations  and  sales  of  foreign  cattle  are  made. 
The  Canadian  exporter  could  not  attempt  to  sell  the  cattle  himself;  it  would 
have  to  be  done  through  a  firm  known  to  the  breeders  and  to  the  public. 

GUARANTEE  OF  PRICE 

No  one  will  buy  an  animal  until  he  has  seen  it.  Therefore  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  a  guarantee  of  price,  as  animals  might  start  out  on  the 
journey  in  perfect  condition,  but  during  the  voyage  they  might  suffer  from 
accident  or  contract  some  unforeseen  ailment.  The  animals  might  also  be  very 
suitable  in  the  country  of  origin  and  command  there  a  high  price,  but  they 
might  not  be  suitable  or  prove  popular  in  this  market.  The  price  obtainable  in 
Buenos  Aires  for  a  herd  of  good  pedigree  stock  of  Holsteins  would  average  at  the 
moment  about  $600  (Canadian). 

TUBERCULIN  TEST 

When  the  cattle  are  landed  from  the  ship  they  are  taken  to  the  quarantine 
station,  where  they  are  kept  under  observation  for  thirty  days,  two  or  three 
tests  being  made  by  Government  veterinary  officials.  Should  an  animal  react 
to  these  tuberculin  tests  it  is  immediately  destroyed  and  burnt  without  any 
compensation,  a  certificate  being  supplied  by  the  authorities.  If  the  animals 
are  properly  tested  before  shipment,  there  is  no  danger  of  reaction  here.  The 
tuberculin  test  certificates  issued  by  any  authority  in  the  country  of  origin, 
however,  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  The  routine  regulations  must  be 
followed,  and  there  is  no  evading  them.  The  quarantine  station  charges  3  pesos 
($1.20  Canadian)  per  day  per  head  during  the  month  which  the  animals  are 
held. 

All  cattle  must  be  tattooed  in  the  ear  before  shipment  with  the  same  number 
corresponding  to  the  export  certificate,  or  failing  this  all  individual  colour 
marking  must  be  shown  on  the  back  of  the  certificate.  A  photograph  of  each 
animal  must  be  included  on  the  back  of  the  certificate.  This  photograph  must 
also  show  the  tattoo  number  and  be  duly  signed  by  the  breeder  and  the  presi- 
dent or  secretary  of  the  society  which  issued  the  export  certificate;  otherwise 
the  Argentine  Rural  Society  will  not  accept  it  for  registration,  the  animal  being 
considered  a  non-pedigree. 

As  the  metric  system  is  used  in  Argentina,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the 
milk  records  put  down  in  litres  and  kilogrammes,  as  buyers  will  not  be  bothered 
with  gallons  and  pounds,  to  which  they  are  not  accustomed  and  about  which 
the  majority  know  nothing.  Breeders  prefer  to  buy  bulls  of  from  eighteen 
months  to  two  years.  Animals  older  than  two  and  a  half  years  should  not  be 
sent.  A  number  of  pedigree  Holsteins  imported  from  Holland  brought  at  a 
recent  sale  an  average  price  of  the  equivalent  of  $600  (Canadian) . 
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The  following  statistics  show  the  imports  of  cattle  into  Argentina  from 
Germany,  France,  the  United  States,  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Arrivals  from  Bolivia,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  are 
not  shown  as  they  represent  cattle  driven  across  the  frontier. 

Argentine  Imports  of  Cattle 


1920  1921  1922  1923 

Germany                                      7  $  2,800           7  $  3,400  ...  $    $ 

France                                        16  6,100         ...  ...  39  17,600  35  13,350 

United   States                            151  65,900         124  49,200  35  33,000  2  800 

Holland                                      28  7,400         54  18,154  ...  ...  7  2,000 

Sweden       ...  3  1,800 

Switzerland     ...  60  25,000 

United   Kingdom                     1,376  676,658        775  433,166  331  203,300  238  129,350 


Totals   1,578        $758,858        960        $503,920        465        $278,900        285  $147,300 


Note. — The  above  values  are  in  Argentine  gold  pesos.    100  Argentine  gold  pesos=:$90.00  Canadian. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  February  2,  1925. — The  expectation  of  improved  conditions, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  previous  report,  continued  during  the  month 
of  January.  While  this  attitude  has  not  yet  been  reflected  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  Mexico,  there  are  indications  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  improving, 
more  especially  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  merchandise  for  local 
consumption.  In  the  cotton  industry,  manufacturers  report  an  ample  volume 
of  orders,  and  in  some  cases  factories  are  working  to  full  capacity;  this  situa- 
tion has  been  assisted  by  the  low  price  of  raw  material,  which  permitted  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  quotations  for  the  finished  product,  the  corollary  of  an 
increased  demand  following  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  position  of  the  woollen 
industry  is  somewhat  less  satisfactory,  owing  to  seasonal  fluctuations  and  the 
high  price  of  raw  wool,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  imported.  Manufacturers 
of  footwear  are  in  many  cases  finding  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  orders,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  industry  will  enjoy  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
which  has  characterized  it  during  the  past  year.  The  production  of  manufac- 
tured tobacco,  more  especially  of  cigarettes,  is  also  reported  to  be  on  the  increase. 

Wholesalers  report  fair  activity,  but  retailers,  more  especially  in  the  capital, 
are  complaining  of  reduced  turnover  and  difficulty  in  collections.  This  appears  to 
be  due  largely  to  the  reduction  of  personnel  in  the  Government  departments  in 
accordance  with  the  campaign  of  economy  initiated  some  six  weeks  ago. 

This  campaign  of  economy  has  now  been  extended  to  the  Army  and  to  the 
Government  Railways,  many  thousands  of  employees  having  been  released  during 
the  month-  of  January.  By  this  means,  and  by  increased  vigilance  in  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  it  is  hoped  to  balance  the  budget  during  the  year  1925; 
according  to  present  expectations  this  will  be  effected  without  difficulty,  and 
the  budget  estimates  provide  for  a  surplus  of  some  $84,000,000  Mex.,  which  it 
is  intended  to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt  and  reproductive  expen- 
diture. 

Conditions  in  the  mining  industry  continue  to  be  satisfactory.  A  number 
of  prominent  companies  are  reported  to  be  making  arrangements  for  the  exten- 
sion of  their  operations  in  the  near  future,  the  additional  investments  of  capital 
totalling  several  millions  of  dollars.  The  situation  in  the  oil  industry  remains 
unchanged. 

The  difficulties  due  to  the  closing  of  Mexican  Consulates  throughout  the 
British  Empire  have  now  been  overcome,  and  it  would  appear  that  trade  will 
not  suffer  to  the  extent  that  was  originally  expected. 
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During  the  month  of  January  the  "  Banco  del  Comercio  de  Mexico  "  (Bank 
of  Commerce  of  Mexico)  found  itself  unable  to  meet  its  engagements  and  was 
forced  to  close  its  doors.  This  action  was  not  unexpected,  and  has  had  no  effect 
on  the  general  banking  situation,  which  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 

Exchange  on  New  York  is  firm  at  about  49  cents  (per  peso)  as  compared 
with  48.90  at  the  end  of  December.  The  discount  on  silver  currency  has  varied 
between  0-40  and  1  per  cent,  closing  on  the  31st  at  0-45  per  cent. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
Jamaica 

Mr.  J.  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  under  date  February  18,  1925,  that,  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
the  local  sewerage  system  reported  on  in  a  recent  issue  of  this  journal  (see 
No.  1095,  p.  79),  the  municipal  authorities  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  Canada 
c.i.f.  quotations  on  an  initial  shipment  of  5  tons  of  pig  lead,  and  also  on  half  a 
ton  of  lead  wire  from  J-inch  to  -J-inch  in  diameter,  for  caulking  purposes. 

As  the  municipal  authorities  desire  immediate  quotations,  it  might  be  as 
well  for  Canadian  firms  prepared  to  quote  competitive  prices  to  cable  details 
to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica  (cable  address  Cantracom)  or  to  the 
Town  Clerk,  Kingston,  direct. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  2,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  2,  1925.  Opening  quotations  for  the 
week  ending  February  23,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 
February  23,      March  2, 

Parity 
.00  $4.85 
.193 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spam  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr, 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Roumania  Lei 

Brazil  Mil. 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  % 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  ..  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  ..$ 


.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.263 
.498 

2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.193 
.324 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 


1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.402 
.567 


1925 
$4,7617 
.0520 
.0406 
.4009 
.0503 
.1420 
.0478 
.1923 
.2381 
.0158 
.1525 
.2696 
.1780 
.3927 
.3602 
1.0006 
.4958 
.3977 
.1113 


4.7754 


1925 
$4.7648 
.0507 
.0402 
.3998 
.0500 
.1420 
.0491 
.1925 
.2383 
.0175 
.1527 
.2698 
.1787 
.4015 
.3604 
1.0012 


1114 


4.7872 


9718—1.0068  .9737—1. 


.7679 
.3990 
.5578 


.9597 
.4005 
.5607 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  op  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.) ;  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

231.  Flolr. — An  agent  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange 
and  Agents'  Association  of  that  city,  desires  to  form  direct  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

232.  Flour. — A  Jugo-Slavian  firm  inquire  for  Canadian  flour,  and  would  like  to  have 
quotations  ci.f.  Salonica. 

233.  Flour. — A  Belgrade  company  would  like  to  import  Canadian  flour,  and  wish  to 
receive  quotations  ci.f.  Salonica. 

234.  Fisk. — Canadian  dried  and  salted  fish  are  asked  for  by  a  firm  in  Rome. 

235.  Canmed  Sardines. — A  Belgrade  firm  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

236.  Lard. — A  firm  in  Jugo-Slavia  dealing  in  lard  are  willing  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters. 

237.  Canned  Fruits. — A  Cardiff  commission  agent  and  importer  desires  direct  consign- 
ments of  Canadian  canned  fruit. 

238.  Canned  Fruits. — A  New  Zealand  firm  at  Napier,  New  Zealand,  desire  to  be  placed 
in  communication  with  Canadian  exporters. 

239.  Canned  Fruits. — A  prominent  Bristol  brokerage  firm  desire  direct  connection  with 
British  Columbia  fruit  canneries.   At  present  handling  about  20,000  boxes  per  year. 

240.  Dried  Fruits. — A  West  of  England  brokerage  house  desire  to  hear  from  a  British 
Columbia  packer  of  evaporated  fruits,  with  a  view  to  sales  and  representation. 

241.  Dried  Fruits. — An  agent  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  and  Agents'  Association  of  that  city,  desires  to  form  direct  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

242.  Sugar. — A  Jugo-Slavian  firm  ask  for  offers  and  ci.f.  Salonica  prices  for  Canadian 
sugar. 

243.  Sugar. — Canadian  producers  of  sugar  are  requested  to  send  offers  and  quotations, 
preferably  cii.  Salonica,  to  a  concern  in  Belgrade,  Jugo-Slavia. 

244.  Sugar. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  sugar  to  Italy  are  requested  to  send 
offers  to  a  Rome  concern. 

245.  Sugar.— Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Jugo-Slavian  market  are  asked  to  send 
offers  to  an  importing  house  in  Skoplje  dealing  in  sugar;  ci.f.  Salonica  prices. 

246.  Sugar.— A  Skoplje,  Jugo-Slavia,  firm  wish  to  import  sugar  from  Canada;  ci.f. 
Salonica  prices. 

247.  Sugar— Canadian  firms  desiring  to  place  their  products  on  the  Jugo-Slavian  market 
would  be  well  advised  to  communicate  with  a  company  in  Belgrade  handling  sugar. 

248.  Sugar— A  firm  in  Uskub,  Jugo-Slavia,  are  interested  in  importing  sugar  produced 
in  Canada.  .  . 

249.  Te^.— A  firm  in  Jugo-Slavia  trading  in  tea  wish  to  import  from  Canada. 

250.  Spices.— A  firm  in  Jugo-Slavia  inquire  for  Canadian  spices. 

251.  Barley.— A  firm  in  Belgrade  wish  to  import  barley  from  Canada. 

252.  Oats.— Canadian  exporters  of  oats  are  requested  to  send  offers  and  quotations  ci.f. 
Salonica  to  a  Belgrade  house. 

253.  Rye.— An  agent  in  Helsingfors,  Finland,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange 
and  Agents'  Association  of  that  city,  desires  to  form  direct  connections  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

254.  Wheat— A  firm  in  Belgrade  are  anxious  to  open  up  business  relations  with  Cana- 
dian exporters. 
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255.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Jugo-Slavia  would  like  to  receive  offers  and  quotations  c.i.f. 
Salonica  for  Canadian  wheat. 

256.  Malt. — A  large  and  important  brewery  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive  quota- 
tions for  Canadian  malt  delivered  c.i.f.  Veracruz.    Correspondence  in  English. 

257.  Provisions. — An  agent  in  Heldngfors,  Finland,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Produce 
Exchange  and  Agents'  Association  of  that  city,  desires  to  form  direct  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  all  kinds  of  provisions. 

Miscellaneous 

258.  Seeds. — Canadian  cereal  and  vegetable  seeds  are  asked  for  by  a  firm  in  Belgrade 
wishing  to  open  up  business  connections  with  Canada. 

259.  Grain,  Feeding  Stuffs,  Seeds,  etc. — A  London  company  of  grain  brokers  who  pos- 
sess agents  m  the  principal  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  cities  are  desirous  of  securing 
for  the  whole  of  Europe  the  representation  of  Canadian  shippers  of  grain,  feeding  stuffs, 
seeds,  and  millers'  offals. 

260.  Beeswax  and  Paraffin. — Canadian  beeswax  and  paraffin  are  requested  by  a  concern 
in  Belgrade. 

261.  Lubricating  Oils. — Lubricating  oils  of  Canadian  manufacture  are  requested  by  a 
company  in  Belgrade. 

262.  Oils,  Grease,  and  Lubricants. — Long-established  firm  of  Brazilian  importers  seek 
agency,  and  also  desire  to  purchase  on  own  account. 

263.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Palermo  are  interested  in  importation. 

264.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Italy  are  very  anxious  to  import  lumber  of  all  kinds  from 
Canada,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  offers  and  quotations,  preferably  c.i.f.  Genoa. 

265.  Box  Shooks. — An  important  combine  of  West  of  England  chocolate  manufacturers 
invite  quotations  for  box  shooks  totalling  an  initial  order  of  600  standards.  Specifications 
on  application  to  department. 

266.  Butter  Boxes. — A  Nottingham  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  butter  boxes  of  white  wood  free  from  rosin  and  knots  so  as  not  to  taint  the  butter,  to  be 
made  up  tied  with  wire,  planed  inside  and  out,  as  follows: — 

Length  Width  Thickness  Pieces 

2  ends                                                        12  12            \  1 

2  sides                                                          13  12            i  1 

2  T.  and  B                                                  13  13            \  1 

4  cleats                                                       13  H 

267.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  manufacturers  of  writing  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  and  newsprint.  Would  also  buy  on  their  own  account;  c.i.f.  quotations 
Naples  or  Genoa  required. 

268.  Carbon  Paper;  Typewriter  Ribbons. — A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  act  as  agent  for 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

269.  Playing  Cards. — Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  playing  cards  are 
asked  to  send  offers  to  a  Belgrade  house. 

270.  Hosiery. — A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  be  appointed  the  Italian  representative  of  some 
Canadian  firms  manufacturing  hosiery  and  wishing  to  export  their  goods  to  Italy. 

271.  Piece  Goods. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  woollen  piece  goods  desirous 
of  exporting  their  products  abroad  are  asked  to  put  themselves  in  touch  with  an  importer 
in  Belgrade,  Jugo-Slavia. 

272.  Textiles. — Canadian  houses  trading  in  cotton  and  woollen  textiles  are  requested  to 
send  offers  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Salonica  to  an  Alexinatz,  Jugo-Slavia,  house. 

273.  Yarns — An  influential  firm  of  Brazilian  importers  seek  agency  for  artificial  silk 
yarn,  cotton  yarns,  and  woollen  yarns. 

274.  Boots  and  Shoes. — Boots  and  shoes  manufactured  in  Canada  are  requested  by  a 
Rome  importer. 

275.  Patent  Leather. — A  firm  in  Rome  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms 
dealing  in  patent  leather. 

276.  Leather. — A  Jugo-Slavian  house  wish  to  import  patent  leather  and  boxcalf  from 
Canada. 

277.  Belting. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  belting  are  asked  to  send  offers  and  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Constanza,  Black  Sea. 

278.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  in  Uskub,  Jugo-Slavia,  are  anxious  to  open  up  business 
relations  with  Canadian  exporters;  ci.f.  Salonica  prices. 
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279.  Hides  and  Skins. — A  firm  in  Rome  wish  to  import  from  Canada. 

280.  Furs— A  firm  of  agents  in  Rome  would  like  to  import  furs  from  Canada. 

281.  Rubber  Hose  Tubes. — A  Bucharest  house  would  like  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian houses  dealing  in  rubber  hose  tubes  who  would  like  to  export  their  products  to  the 
Roumanian  market. 

282.  Automotives,  Tires,  etc.— A  Brazilian  firm  of  importers  with  old-established  con- 
nections in  the  interior  seek  agency  for  light-weight  trucks  and  commercial  vehicles;  also  for 
tires  and  tubes. 

283.  Asbestos  Packing. — A  firm  in  Bucharest  would  like  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
houses  handling  asbestos  packing. 

284.  Pumps. — A  Roumanian  house  would  like  to  be  appointed  the  representatives  of  a 
Canadian  firm  dealing  in  pumps. 

285.  Valves. — A  firm  in  Bucharest  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

286.  Hardware. — A  well-established  Brazilian  firm  seek  agency  for  cheaper  qualities  of 
hand  tools  and  shelf  hardware. 

287.  Oil  Well  Supplies. — Oil  well  supplies  from  Canada  are  asked  by  a  firm  in  Bucharest. 

288.  Garden  Implements. — Garden  implements  manufactured  in  Canada  are  requested 
by  a  firm  in  Belgrade  wishing  to  receive  competitive  quotations  c.i.f.  Salonica. 

289.  Safes. — A  Belgrade  concern  handling  safes  are  anxious  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  houses. 

290.  Insulating  Cloth  and  Tape. — A  firm  in  Rome  would  like  to  open  up  business 
connections  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  insulating  cloth  and  tape  for  electrical  con- 
structions. (This  is  a  cloth  which  is  waterproofed  and  varnished  in  black  or  yellow  and  is 
known  as  Empire  cloth  or  sterling  cloth  and  tape.)  This  Italian  firm  are  ready  to  act 
either  as  agents  or  to  buy  on  their  own  account,  but  on  a  ci.f.  basis. 

291.  Electrical  Material. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Italian  market  and  who 
are  in  a  position  to  quote  c.i.f.  Genoa  or  Naples  prices  on  electrical  material  for  house 
wiring  and  fixtures  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an  importer  in  Rome. 

292.  Electrical  Appliances. — Canadian  electrical  appliances  such  as  hot  plates,  heaters, 
irons,  etc.,  are  requested  by  a  Rome  firm;   c.i.f.  Genoa  or  Naples  quotations. 

293.  Electric  Cables  and  Wires,  etc. — An  importing  house  in  Italy  are  anxious  to 
receive  offers  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Genoa  or  Naples  on  cables  and  wires  for  electric  trans- 
mission line  and  electric  railway  power  lines;   also  on  insulators  and  hardware. 

294.  Wire  and  Cables  (Hoisting). — A  company  in  Rome  wish  to  import  wire  and 
cables  (hoisting)  from  Canada. 

295.  Copper  Wire  and  Cable. — A  Brazilian  firm  seek  agency. 

296.  Barbed  and  Mattress  Wtire. — Influential  Brazilian  firm  seek  agency,  and  to  buy 
on  own  account,  barbed  wire  and  tinned  mattress  wire. 

297.  Mica. — A  concern  in  Rome  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  exporters  of  sheet  mica,  slabs 
and  splittings.   Would  also  buy  on  their  own  account,  but  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

298.  Pianos. — Old-established  firm  of  Brazilian  importers,  with  connections  in  the 
interior,  seek  agency  for  cheap  commercial  pianos  suitable  for  tropical  climate. 

299.  Bottles. — A  large  and  important  firm  of  brewers  in  Mexico  desire  to  secure  quota- 
tions for  beer  bottles.  Consumption  approximates  1,000,000  per  month.  Correspondence  in 
English. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From   St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  13;  Montrose,  March  20;  Montcalm,  March  27; 
Montlaurier,  April  3 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London-.— Canadian  Trapper,  March  17;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  27;  Canadian 
Raider,  April  6— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bawtry,  March  14;  Bolingbroke,  March  24;  Bothwell, 
April  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avon  mouth. —Concordia,  March  27;    Kastalia,  April  10— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  March  19;   Mirmedosa,  April  8 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Metagama,  March  19;  Montreal,  April  4r-both  Canadian  Pacific;  Con- 
cordia, March  27;  Kastalia,  April  10 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  March  14;  Manchester  Division,  March  28 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  March  13;  Canadian  Leader,  March  27; 
Canadian  Commander,  April  10— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  March  18. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  5. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Trapper,  March  17;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  27;  Canadian 
Raider,  April  6— all  C.G.M.M.;  Melita,  March  19;  Minnedosa,  April  8— both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  March  20;  Welland  County,  March  31 — both  Inter- 
continental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Brant  County,  March  13;  Lisgar  County,  March  31 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports;  Bawtry,  March  14;  Bolingbroke,  March  24;  Bothwell,  April  4— all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Brant  County,  March  13;  Welland  County,  March  31 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Bermvda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  March  18;  Berwyn,  April  2 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  20. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports.— Delaware,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  March  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Caronia,  Cunard  Line,  March  16. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  March  9;    Antonia,  March  30 — 
both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Plymouth  and  Antwerp. — Pittsburg,  White  Star-Dominion,  March  14. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exchange,  March  11;  Manchester  Producer,  March  16; 
Manchester  Division,  March  31 — all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  London. — Cornish  Point,  March  10;  Comino,  March  24 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  March  13;  Wheatmore,  March  16;  Digby,  March  31 — all 
Furness,  Withy;   Canada,  March  22;   Regina,  April  5 — both  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Hull.— Cornish  Point,  March  10;   Comino,  March  24— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara—  Chaudiere,  March  13;  Chaleur,  March  27 — 
both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  March 
20;  Canadian  Otter,  April  3— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
C.G.M.M.,  March  28. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  March  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  March  13. 

To  Austraiian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M.,  March  31. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports— Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  March  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  March  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Hellenes,  Houston  Line,  March  15. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  KoxNg  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Australia,  March  20;  Empress  of  Asia,  April  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel, 
March  14. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp— Georgia,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line), 
March  24. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  March  10;  Canadian 
Highlander,  April  10— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  London. — Eemdyk,  middle  March;  Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Liverpool.— Eemdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  March. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Commerce,  March  13;  London  Merchant,  April  2 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific). 

To  Hamburg.— Loch  Goil,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  end  March-early  April. 

To  Rotterdam. — Eemdyk,  middle  March;  Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Eemdyk,  middle  March;  Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Voyageur,  C.G.M.M.,  March  14. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Makura,  March  11;  Aorangi,  April  &— 
both  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison   Watson,   73   Basinghall   street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.    (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is  expected 
to  reach  Canada  towards  the  end  of  April  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  business 
tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Germany  and 
Russia.  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  these  countries  and  who  desire 
to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to 
communicate  at  an  early  date  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

UNITED  STATES  TRADE  WITH  CANADA  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Htjdd 

New  York  City,  March  5,  1925.— While  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
and  imports  from  Canada  decreased  in  volume,  the  percentage  of  exports  to 
Canada,  in  relation  to  the  total  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  was  reduced 
to  13  per  cent  in  1924,  as  compared  with  16  per  cent  in  1923,  according  to  the 
Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Imports  from 
Canada  in  relation  to  total  imports  remained  at  11  per  cent.  Of  a  total  of 
$4,590,981,958,  exports  to  the  value  of  $624,000,595— approximately  13  per  cent 
— went  to  Canada,  as  compared  with  $651,920,741,  representing  16  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  in  1923.  The  total  value  of  imports  in 
1924  was  $3,610,552,566.  Imports  from  Canada  fell  to  $399,067,925,  from 
$416,004,758  in  1923.  In  both  1923  and  1924  the  imports  from  Canada  repre- 
sented 11  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  United  States. 
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IMPORTS 

Among  United  States  imports  from  Canada  in  1924,  sulphate  pulp,  cattle, 
hides,  unmanufactured  flax,  flaxseed,  bituminous  coal  and  shale,  and  lead  and 
iron  ore  show  varying  decreases.  Imports  of  sulphate  pulp  in  1924  were  124,447 
tons  valued  at  $7,902,233,  as  compared  with  131,168  tons  valued  at  $9,022,496 
in  1923;  bituminous  coal  and  shale,  285,194  tons  valued  at  $1,682,757,  com- 
pared with  981,940  tons  valued  at  $5,722,320;  lead,  9,455,419  pounds  valued 
at  $579,767,  as  compared  with  11,192,623  pounds  valued  at  $717,612;  iron  ore, 
4,122  tons  valued  at  $15,705,  as  compared  with  24,710  tons  valued  at  $97,700; 
flaxseed,  2,749,988  bushels  valued  at  $6,029,971,  as  compared  with  3,007,680 
bushels  valued  at  $6,677,550;  cattle  hides,  34,964,273  pounds  valued  at 
$3,602,345,  as  compared  with  40,225,732  pounds  valued  at  $4,799,161;  flax 
unmanufactured,  1,008  tons  valued  at  $184,890,  as  compared  with  1,635  tons 
valued  at  $233,878. 

The  following  imports  from  Canada  increased:  newsprint,  2,394,010,464 
pounds  valued  at  $91,282,525,  as  compared  with  2,216,932,524  pounds  valued  at 
$84,773,013;  kip  and  calf  skin,  7,834,446  pounds  valued  at  $1,484,885,  as  compared 
with  6,969,628  pounds  valued  at  $1,227,893  in  1923;  clothing  wool,  1,370,494 
pounds  valued  at  $548,275,  as  compared  with  1,468,010  pounds  valued  at 
$487,115;  combing  wool,  5,186,705  pounds  valued  at  $2,558,520,  as  compared  with 
5,181,144  pounds  valued  at  $1,480,056;  copper  ore,  28,782,159  pounds  valued 
at  $3,546,265,  as  compared  with  21,845,866  pounds  valued  at  $2,749,097;  copper 
unrefined,  in  pigs,  bars,  etc.,  51,121,265  pounds  valued  at  $6,624,559,  as  com- 
pared with  42,514,549  pounds  valued  at  $6,121,295.  The  volume  of  imports  of 
sulphite  increased,  but  the  value  remained  practically  stationary,  the  imports 
of  sulphite  in  1924  being  328,332  tons  valued  at  $21,609,563,  as  compared  with 
299,183  tons  valued  at  $21,595,134. 

EXPORTS 

United  States  exports  to  Canada  of  the  following  commodities  decreased  as 
indicated: — 

Hams  and  shoulders,  7,800,554  pounds  valued  at  $998,251,  as  compared 
with  18,131,868  pounds  valued  at  $2,441,700;  bacon,  5,409,238  pounds  valued 
at  $672,149,  as  compared  with  9,916,161  pounds  valued  at  $1,329,171;  pickled 
pork,  5,527,143  pounds  valued  at  $623,676,  as  compared  with  10,897,784  pounds 
valued  at  $1,264,274;  eggs,  4,780,060  dozen  valued  at  $1,427,745,  as  compared 
with  7,027,741  dozen  valued  at  $2,168,922;  cheese,  173,434  pounds  valued  at 
$44,579,  as  compared  with  756,666  pounds  valued  at  $158,321;  lard,  11,455,430 
pounds  valued  at  $1,385,406,  as  compared  with  15,366,844  pounds  valued  at 
$1,778,607;  boots  and  shoes  (men's  and  boys'),  78,639  pairs  valued  at  $203,758, 
as  compared  with  110,135  pairs  valued  at  $273,199;  boots  and  shoes  (women's), 
180,379  pairs  valued  at  $487,709,  as  compared  with  283,858  pairs  valued  at 
$614,849;  boots  and  shoes  (children's),  26,232  pairs  valued  at  $18,450,  as  com- 
pared with  23,708  pairs  valued  at  $22,010;  undressed  furs,  2,469,866  furs  valued 
at  $3,216,385,  as  compared  with  2,814,524  furs  valued  at  $4,239,927;  corn 
(grain),  6,000,701  bushels  valued  at  $5,691,864,  as  compared  with  9,773,191 
bushels  valued  at  $8,278,279;  flour,  82,146  barrels  valued  at  $466,090,  as  com- 
pared with  104,601  barrels  valued  at  $551,537;  cottonseed  oil,  18,179;058 
pounds  valued  at  $1,659,693,  as  compared  with  25,791,441  pounds  valued  at 
$2,449,683;  cotton,  unmanufactured,  84,189,117  pounds  valued  at  $22,542,586, 
as  compared  with  98,371,390  pounds  valued  at  $27,214,488;  cotton,  manufac- 
tured (piece-dyed),  10,005,864  square  yards  valued  at  $2,027,927,  as  compared 
with  12,104,917  square  yards  valued  at  $2,765,633;  hosiery,  342,807  dozen 
pairs  valued  at  $534,611,  as  compared  with  499,004  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
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$832,677;  southern  pine,  25,610  M  feet  valued  at  $872,267,  as  compared  with 
46,751  M  feet  valued  at  $1,589,208;  bituminous  coal,  11,298,287  tons  valued  at 
$51,405,343,  as  compared  with  15,048,444  tons  valued  at  $80,152,771;  iron  or 
steel  sheets  (galvanized),  38,758,525  pounds  valued  at  $1,838,226,  as  compared 
with  66,491,018  pounds  valued  at  $3,200,264;  steel  sheets  (black),  83,206,346 
pounds  valued  at  $3,281,917,  as  compared  with  110,072,876  pounds  valued  at 
$4,710,309;  tinplate,  50,438,167  pounds  valued  at  $2,810,008,  as  compared  with 
70,495,351  pounds  valued  at  $3,664,803;  steel  rails,  18,355  tons  valued  at 
$791,125,  as  compared  with  61,445  tons  valued  at  $2,335,275;  passenger  cars, 
8,965  cars  valued  at  $8,448,608,  as  compared  with  11,012  cars  valued  at 
$10,272,149. 

The  exports  of  the  following  commodities  from  the  United  States  to  Canada 
increased  as  indicated: — 

Salmon  (canned),  2,051,011  pounds  valued  at  $264,052,  as  compared  with 
1,356,283  pounds  valued  at  $172,742;  leather  (calf  and  whole  kip),  904,180 
square  feet  valued  at  $251,297,  as  compared  with  457,650  square  feet  valued  at 
$150,490;  sole  leather,  1,898,908  pounds  valued  at  $509,854,  as  compared  with 
696,176  pounds  valued  at  $259,864;  rye  (grain),  23,661,034  bushels  valued  at 
$25,957,672,  as  compared  with  6,004,631  bushels  valued  at  $4,709,671;  wheat 
(grain),  50,414,018  bushels  valued  at  $72,842,529,  as  compared  with  24,539,647 
bushels  valued  at  $27,508,048;  sugar  (refined),  20,400,273  pounds  valued  at 
$1,130,126,  as  compared  with  6,136,033  pounds  valued  at  $453,774;  tobacco, 
15,693,926  pounds  valued  at  $4,579,826,  as  compared  with  11,357,320  pounds 
valued  at  $3,436,718;  petroleum,  461,670,114  gallons  valued  at  $16,484,317,  as 
compared  with  370,695,209  gallons  valued  at  $12,990,043;  gasoline,  85,987,496 
gallons  valued  at  $9,369,149,  as  compared  with  58,480,703  gallons  valued  at 
$7,252,284;  refined  copper  (ingots  and  bars),  29,946,501  pounds  valued  at 
$4,168,748,  as  compared  with  19,792,565  pounds  valued  at  $3,043,653;  sewing 
machines,  6,352  machines  valued  at  $249,219,  as  compared  with  5,060  machines 
valued  at  $184,884;  printing  presses,  256  presses  valued  at  $1,078,460,  as  com- 
pared with  342  presses  valued  at  $541,398. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES   IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  March  5,  1925. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  1924  showed  an  increase  in  exports,  but  a  reduction  in  imports,  as  compared 
with  1923,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  being  nearly  doubled.  The  total 
exports  in  1924  were  valued  at  $4,590,981,958,  as  compared  with  $4,167,493,080 
in  1923.  Imports  in  1924  had  a  value  of  $3,610,552,566,  as  compared  with 
$3,792,065,963  in  1923.  In  the  year's  trade  therefore  the  United  States  had  a 
favourable  balance  of  $980,429,392,  as  compared  with  a  favourable  balance  of 
$375,427,117  in  1923. 

ANALYSIS   OF  IMPORTS 

Of  the  total  imports,  $2,080,131,556  were  free  of  duty  and  $1,530,420,010 
dutiable.  The  reduction  in  imports  is  accounted  for  largely  by  a  fall  in  the 
quantities  of  imported  wool  and  hides,  but  outside  of  these  two  commodities  the 
reduction  is  apparently  due  to  a  decline  in  prices  rather  than  quantities. 
Imports  of  sugar,  for  example,  fell  in  value  by  $1,657,654  in  1924,  although 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  imported  of  562,270,393  pounds.  Imports 
of  rubber  increased  by  43,496,693  pounds,  but  decreased  by  $10,815,387  in  value. 
Among  other  commodities  there  were  decreases  in  quantity  in  the  imports  of 
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cotton,  flaxseed,  burlaps,  lumber,  mineral  oils,  glass  and  tin.  There  were 
increases  in  quantity  in  the  imports  of  wood  pulp,  newsprint,  iron  and  steei 
products,  bananas,  coffee,  flax,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  ores. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  of  free  and  dutiable  imports  by  groups 
of  commodities: — 

Free  and  Dutiable.  Twelve  months  ending  December 

1924.  1923. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing..  ..    $1,237,161,295  34.27  $1,385,983,519  36.55 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  and  food  animals       424,916,212  11.77  363,031,797  9.58 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured..  ..       522,012,511  14.46  530,208,384  13.98 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing      654,923,056  18.14  720,728,841  19.00 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption                    749,375,413  20.75  771,299,786  20.34 

Miscellaneous                                                       22,164,079         .  61  20,813,636  .  55 

Total  imports  of  merchandise   $3,610,552,566     100.00  $3,792,065,963  100.00 

By  countries,  increases  took  place  in  the  imports  from  the  central  European 
countries — Czechoslovakia,  Greece  and  Russia.  Among  the  north  and  south 
European  countries  decreases  took  place  in  the  value  of  imports  from  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Spain  and  Italy.  Imports  from  Sweden  increased.  Imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  to  $366,476,902  from  $404,071,815  in  1923,  and 
there  were  decreases  in  imports  from  the  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
British  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  and  West 
Africa.  There  were  increases  in  the  imports  from  the  Central  and  South 
American  countries  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile  and  Colombia.  A  comparison  of 
the  1924  and  1923  imports  from  principal  countries  follows: — 

COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

Twelve  months  ending  December, 


Austria  

Belgium  

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark  

France  , 

Germany  

Greece  , 

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway  

Poland  and  Danzig  

Portugal  

Rumania  

Russia  in  Europe  

Spain  

Sweden  

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

Total  Europe  

Total  Central  America  

Mexico  

British   West   Indies  and  Bermuda. 

Barbados  , 

Jamaica  

Trinidad  

Other  British  

Cuba  

Total  West  Indies  

Total  North  America  

Argentina  

Bolivia  

Chile  

Colombia  

Ecuador  

Peru.  i  

Uruguay  

Venezuela  

Total  South  America  


1924. 

1923. 

%  399,067,925 

*  416,004,758 

5,017,783 

4,696,852 

65,559,231 

68,005,401 

22,423,210 

16,672,617 

6,118,264 

6,629,770 

147,636,972 

149,612,587 

139,257,900 

161,192,688 

27,728,750 

14,388,294 

75,004,095 

92,268,339 

74,041,925 

77,521,178 

21,391,252 

20,099,195 

2,848.397 

3,632,895 

3,040,950 

3,788,701 

99,427 

336,440 

7,980,849 

1,313,179 

28,992,107 

31,461,062 

40,001,440 

36,183,925 

35.605,523 

38,123,806 

366,476,902 

404,071,815 

1,096,356,118 

1,157,055.754 

37,261,275 

37,280,620 

167,087,305 

140,141,888 

1,194,600 

1,099,075 

206,239 

359,264 

6,174,493 

6,626,261 

4,862,208 

5,161,979 

2,859,061 

1,923,206 

361.720,542 

376,442,581 

388.759,206 

405,746,793 

995,075,059 

1,001,517,500 

75,297,795 

115.276.307 

84.372 

2,353,664 

98,678,618 

91,801,355 

57,728,893 

45,705.602 

6,699,667 

6,146,277 

22,895,470 

24,401,758 

7,069.513 

21,811,424 

16,462,636 

13,111,757 

466,471,209 

467,420,907 
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COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES — Con. 

Twelve  months  ending  December, 


1924. 

1923. 

  $  103,276,586 

$  127,978,456 

  25,325,964 

27,948,789 

  148,048,706 

153,790,206 

  52,221 

74,566 

  117,885,965 

187,602,172 

  340,061,299 

346,939,531 

  97,088,444 

77,723,587 

  931,370,655 

1,019,810,501 

  32,868,121 

41,089,001 

  13,524,998 

15,573,389 

  48,934,350 

59,200,257 

British  Africa — 

  12,196,029 

17,497,461 

  7,726,542 

13,423,237 

East  

  1,657,249 

1,578,491 

87,061,044 

ANALYSIS  OF  EXPORTS 

The  increase  in  United  States  exports  to  $4,590,981,958  in  1924,  as  com- 
pared with  $4,167,493,080  in  1923,  was  attributable  largely  to  grain  and  tex- 
tiles. Exports  of  grain  increased  in  value  to  $433,750,892,  as  compared  with 
$311,302,346  in  1923.  Exports  of  wheat  were  166,301,788  bushels  valued  at 
$237,113,867,  as  compared  with  98,533,482  bushels  valued  at  $116,490,023.  The 
value  of  exports  of  textiles  increased  to  $1,143,686,844  from  $1,002,042,643  in 
1923.  Of  the  latter,  $950,580,940  represents  unmanufactured  cotton,  as  com- 
pared with  $807,102,507  in  1923. 

The  total  exports  in  1924  by  groups  were: — 

Domestic.                                                              Twelve  months  ending  December, 

1924.  1923. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing..  ..    $1,326,285,567  29.49  $1,202,043,720  29.38 

Foodstuffs  in  crude  condition  and  food  animals       392,135,202  8.72  257,477,776  6.29 

Foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured..  ..       574,036,612  12.76  583,291,683  14.26 

Manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing       610,553,785  13.58  563,718,338  13.78 

Manufactures  ready  for  consumption                   1,588,183,340  35.30  1,477,759,307  36.13 

Miscellaneous                                                           '6,555,533  .15  6,424,267  .16 

Total  domestic  exports   $4,497,750,039     100.00  $4,090,715,091  100.00 

By  countries  there  were  increases  in  the  exports  to  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  in  Europe,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Central  America,  Mexico,  Brazil,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Following  is  a  comparison  of  exports  to  the 
principal  countries  in  ,1924  and  1923: — 

COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

Twelve  montns  ending  December, 

1924.  1923. 

Canada   $  624,000,595       $  651,920,741 

Austria..                                                                                              3,191,912  1,832,512 

Belgium  ,   116,004,850  100,762,303 

Czechoslovakia                                                                                      1,950,685  1,080,090 

Denmark                                                                                            43,413,028  38,768,318 

France   281,663,972  272,131,786 

Germany   440,537,797  316,837,432 

Greece                                                                                            16,721,827  11,899,763 

Italy   187,040,152  167,531,956 

Netherlands   151,734,170  109,172,753 

Norway                                                                                          23,236,926  27,609,740 

Poland  and  Danzig                                                                           4,580,881  12,110,515 

Portugal                                                                                              8,085,109  8,597,614 

Rumania                                                                                          1,192,165  1,177,758 

Russia  in  Europe                                                                            40,300,047  3,547,055 

Spain  ,                                                      71,162,469  61,861,685 

Sweden                                                                                          42,265,628  42,402,949 
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COMPARISON  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES — Concluded 

Twelve  months  ending  December, 

Switzerland  

United  Kingdom  

Total  Europe  

Total  Central  America  

Mexico   

British  West  Indies  and  Bermuda : 

Bermuda  

Barbados  

Jamaica  

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

Other  British  .  

Cuba  

Total  West  Indies  

Total  North  America  

Argentina  

Bolivia  

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia  

Ecuador   

Peru  

Uruguay   

Venezuela  

Total  South  America  

British  India  

Ceylon  

Straits  Settlements  

Other  British  East  Indies  

China  

Japan  «i  

Philippine  Islands  

Total  Asia  

Australia  

New  Zealand  (  

Total  Oceania  

British  Africa: 

West  

South  

East  

Total  Africa  


1924. 

1923. 

$  9,055,112 

$  5,900,875 

982,034,509 

882,321,257 

2,444,490,079 

2,093,415,151 

64,843,901 

56,196,673 

135,076,703 

120,196,238 

3,474,817 

4,033,572 

1,606,743 

1,519,371 

7,291,083 

8,837,000 

3,822,403 

4,394,054 

5,162,364 

5,836,372 

199,779,279 

192,438,378 

256,256,208 

249,267,740 

1,090,022,650 

1,086,167,520 

116,997,569 

112,781,892 

4,122,417 

3,038,793 

65,206,712 

45,583,620 

31,377,819 

31,057,952 

28,671,838 

22,297,726 

5,537,621 

4,335,606 

23,837,124 

19,775,789 

18,222,114 

15,077,188 

17,642,530 

11,918,570 

315,064,823 

269,317,939 

34,900,844 

30,249,524 

1,588,991 

1,560,974 

7,505,968 

7,352,567 

294,460 

370,732 

109,188,791 

108,594,778 

250,320,008 

264,228,134 

59,518,715 

49,240,711 

514,605,131 

511,498,224 

125,177,672 

119,389,076 

29,306,357 

25,282,564 

156,504,866 

146,423,218 

8,008,851 

8,126,657 

'  36,020,181 

28,400,521 

2,561,522 

1,455,287 

70,294,309 

60,671,028 

GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Total  imports  of  gold  during  1924  were  $319,720,918,  as  compared  with 
$322,715,812  in  1923.  Of  the  total,  $41,495,829  came  from  Canada,  as  com- 
pared with  $49,374,549.  Total  exports  of  gold  were  $61,648,313,  as  compared 
with  $28,643,417.  Of  the  total,  $3,101,736,  was  exported  to  Canada,  as  com- 
pared with  $1,704,605. 

Total  imports  of  silver  in  1924  were  $73,944,902,  as  compared  with 
$74,453,530  in  1923.  Silver  imports  to  the  value  of  $7,198,853  came  from 
Canada,  as  compared  with  $6,502,986.  Total  exports  of  silver  in  1924  were 
$109,891,033,  as  compared  with  $72,468,789.  Of  the  total  $1,667,275  went  to 
Canada,  as  compared  with  $1,579,223. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN 

IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  February  24,  1925. — The  confidence  and  restrained  optimism 
concerning  industry  and  trade  in  the  immediate  future  which  were  almost 
universally  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  year  show  no  sign  of  coming  to  an  end 
after  two  months  of  the  year  have  run  their  course.    Such  hopeful  views, 
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however,  are  the  result  of  wide  and  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  whole  position 
of  the  country — the  credit  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  reflected  in  the  exchange 
value  of  sterling,  which  is  at  the  moment  so  close  to  its  gold  parity  as  to 
encourage  a  belief  in  the  early  return  to  a  free  gold  market  and  to  a  gold 
standard  currency;  the  balance  of  exports  and  imports,  which,  while  showing 
the  usual  huge  excess  of  imports  of  commodities  over  exports  of  commodities, 
is  in  a  remarkably  healthy  condition  because  the  country's  "  invisible  exports  " 
last  year  not  only  paid  for  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  goods,  but  left 
a  clear  balance  of  about  £30,000,000  which  is  available  for  investment  abroad. 
Apparently  the  only  possible  circumstances  which  can  modify  the  hopeful  views 
entertained  by  those  leaders  of  finance  and  industry  who  take  broad  views  and 
survey  the  position  as  a  whole  are  strikes  and  unrest  among  the  wage-earning 
population,  and  in  this  respect  a  whole  series  of  demands  for  higher  wages  has 
been  recently  brought  forward  by  the  great  trade  unions.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  conditions  of  particular  trades  are  investigated,  no  special  evidence  is  forth- 
coming that  conditions  are  materially  better  than  they  have  been  for  a  long 
time  past,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  immediate  future. 

While  in  one  important  quarter  of  Scotland  expectations  of  better  business 
in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  prophesied  for  the  immediate  future,  no  evi- 
dence of  this  is  yet  forthcoming  from  the  shipyards  in  the  way  of  orders  for 
steel  plates,  except  of  a  hand-to-mouth  character.  Although  Continental  com- 
petition is  somewhat  less  severe  the  position  at  the  rolling  mills  shows  little  if 
any  improvement.  In  all  the  Scottish  districts  there  are  102  blast  furnaces,  of 
which  about  85  are  in  blast  when  trade  is  normal.  An  important  firm  in 
Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  have  decided  to  blow  out  all  their  furnaces,  which 
number  26.    This  reduces  the  number  in  blast  in  Scotland  to  between  20  and  30. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  remains  uncertain  and  obscure,  and  there  is  no 
sign  yet  of  any  real  activity.  What  is  required  is  a  regular  sequence  of  orders 
for  both  passenger  and  cargo  vessels.  As  is  well  known,  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
that  used  to  be  done  as  a  matter  of  course  in  British  yards,  both  new  con- 
struction and  repair  work,  is  now  being  done  in  Holland  because  of  the  lower 
prices  that  Dutch  shipbuilders  are  able  to  quote.  A  recent  article  by  an 
authority  on  this  subject  analyses  the  factors  involved.  The  Dutch  yards  possess 
no  advantage  in  equipment,  they  have  no  real  advantage  in  the  cost  of  ships' 
plates  and  other  material,  and  while  their  rates  and  taxes  are  somewhat  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  Britain,  this  advantage  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  difference  in  prices.  This  writer  puts  down  the  advantage  to  labour.  A 
cheaper,  not  necessarily  lower,  standard  of  living,  a  greater  output  per  man  hour, 
and  the  absence  of  trade  union  restrictions  and  demarkation  disputes  are  the 
factors  making  for  lower  costs. 

The  coal  trade  is  in  a  bad  way.  German  coal  has  become  a  serious  rival. 
Profits,  where  there  are  any,  are  extremely  low,  as  are  wages,  and  a  serious  dis- 
pute is  now  developing  between  the  mdners  and  the  owners,  the  former  demanding 
higher  wages  and  still  lower  hours  of  work.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
men's  wages,  through  the  working  of  the  last  national  agreement  by  which  the 
men  share  in  the  profits,  if  any,  are  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  a  mere  sub- 
sistence level.  But  if  losses  or  very  small  profits  are  being  made  by  the  owners, 
wages  cannot  be  increased  except  by  extending  the  length  of  the  working  shift, 
or  by  improved  methods,  or  both.  Developments  are  proceeding,  and  while  it 
is  hoped  that  no  strike  will  take  place,  there  is  no  certainty  of  this. 

In  the  general  engineering  industry  contracts  have  recently  been  placed 
which  will  ensure  more  remunerative  activity  than  has  been  the  case  for  some 
years,  during  which  Clydeside  engineering  establishments  have  been  providing 
employment  and  covering  costs,  but  have  not  been  making  profits.  This  applies 
both  to  land  and  marine  engineering.    Structural  engineers  are,  however,  meeting 
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with  very  severe  foreign  competition.  In  the  heavy  branches  of  electrical 
engineering  contracts  have  recently  been  placed  which  wijl  keep  this  branch 
active  for  some  time.  One  tube  firm  is  very  active  on  export  business,  as  is  a 
well-known  manufacturer  of  boilers,  and  heavy  locomotives  are  being  built  in 
Glasgow  for  some  of  the  home  railways.  Tenders  have  been  invited  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  additional  sections  of  the  great  new  Glasgow-Edinburgh  high- 
way. These  sections  will  consist  of  about  9  miles  of  road  100  feet  in  width,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  £500,000. 

RADIO  APPARATUS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  993 
(February  10,  1923,  page  242)  concerning  control  of  radio  apparatus  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Trade  Commissioner  in  London, 
advises  that  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  imported  wireless  apparatus  referred 
to  in  this  report  no  longer  exist,  having  lapsed  on  December  31,  1924. 

CANADIAN  MILLFEED  IN  THE   BRITISH  MARKET 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  referring 
to  a  report  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1085 
(June  28,  1924)  on  the  market  for  Canadian  bran,  shorts,  etc.,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  states  that  as  a  result  a  large  trade,  not  only  with  Glasgow  but  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  done  during  the  past  year — a  trade  which  appar- 
ently has  not  been  attempted  for  many  years.  British  millers  enjoy  an  advan- 
tage in  this  market  in  the  high  price  they  get  for  millfeed.  An  additional  price 
of  £1  a  ton  on  millfeed,  roughly  speaking,  lowers  the  cost  of  flour  to  the  local 
miller  by  one  shilling  per  sack  of  280  pounds.  As  the  freight  on  wheat  is  never 
higher  than  freight  on  flour,  and  is  occasionally  much  lower,  the  advantage  the 
British  miller  has  in  competing  with  the  Canadian  miller — both  grinding  Cana- 
dian wheat — places  a  handicap  on  the  Canadian  miller  of  from  one  to  two 
shillings  per  sack  of  280  pounds.  Some  millfeed  is  imported  from  Argentina, 
but  the  quality  is  irregular,  and  it  is  shipped  in  bags  of  irregular  weight,  so 
that  the  trade  has  never  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  monopoly  the 
British  millers  usually  enjoy. 

PROVISION  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PORTS: 

A  CORRECTION 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes 
under  date  February  19,  1925,  that  on  taking  up  with  the  port  authorities  at 
Bristol  the  accuracy  of  the  table  furnished  by  them  and  headed  "  Direct 
Bristol  Imports  of  Canadian  Provisions "  (butter,  cheese,  lard,  bacon  and 
hams),  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1098 
(February  19,  1925,  page  148),  the  general  manager  has  explained  that  the 
figures  in  that  table  include  shipments  of  American  provisions  via  the  port  of 
Montreal. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MARKET  FOR  SEED  POTATOES 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  February  4,  1925.— South  Africa  purchases  no  potatoes  except 
for  seed  purposes.  Imports  for  seed  amount  in  value  to  about  $50,000  per 
annum.  They  come  forward  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  for 
the  planting  of  the  main  crops  in  March.  To  date,  Canada  has  never  figured 
as  supplier,  practically  all  imports  being  of  British  and  French  origin,  roughly 
half  being  supplied  by  each  country.  A  few  German  potatoes  are  being  quoted 
this  year  as  well. 
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The  following  varieties  are  particularly  in  demand: — 

(1)  From  France   (1)  Early  Rose. 

(2)  Up-to-date. 

(2)  From  United  Kingdom  (particularly  Scotland)  (1)  King  Edward. 

(2)  Alii. 

(3)  Tindwalds  Perfection. 

(4)  Kerrs  Pink. 

(5)  Epiqure. 

(6)  Arran  Chief. 

(7)  Great  Scott. 

The  average  prices  for  current  importations  of  the  above  varieties  range 
from  13s.  9d.  ($3.30  Canadian)  to  14s.  3d.  ($3.42  Canadian)  per  case  of  66 
pounds  net.  The  above  prices  are  c.i.f.  South  African  ports.  The  potatoes  are 
subject  to  inspection  by  South  African  officials  at  the  port  of  landing.  The 
French  supplies  are  in  addition  certified  by  the  French  Government,  which 
accounts  for  their  popularity  in  some  degree. 

These  potatoes  are  imported  by  a  few  merchants  who  act  as  agents  and 
exclusive  distributors  for  the  French  and  British  suppliers.  If  any  Canadian 
shippers  wish  to  try  the  market,  it  is  suggested  that  they  communicate  with 
the  Trade  Commissioner  at  their  earliest  convenience,  in  order  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  next  season's  requirements.  In  addition  to  obtaining 
selling  connections,  it  will  be  necessary  to  satisfy  the  South  African  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  worth  of  any  new  varieties  offered.  Because  of  the 
time  lost  in  exchange  of  correspondence,  immediate  offers  should  be  made  for 
next  winter's  shipments. 


CANADIAN   TRADE   WITH   AUSTRALIA,  1923-24 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  3,  1925. — No  details  of  Australian  trade  for  the 
calendar  year  1924  are  yet  available,  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Commonwealth 
Statistician  figures  covering  the  Canadian-Australian  trade  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1924,  have  been  made  available  prior  to  publication  in  June  next. 

The  total  Australian  imports  for  the  year  mentioned  were  valued  at 
£140,569,853,  and  the  exports  at  £119,567,407,  as  against  £131,757,835  and 
£117,870,147  respectively  in  the  previous  year. 

Canadian  imports  were  valued  at  £5,046,519  and  show  a  small  contraction 
in  comparison  with  those  of  1922-23.  That  the  demand  for  Canadian  goods 
has  been  well  maintained  and  is  capable  of  greater  expansion  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table  of  values  recorded  during  recent  statistical  years:  1918-19, 
£2,844,050;  1919-20,  £2,640,280;  1920-21,  £4,425,262;  1921-22,  £3,146,450;  1922- 
23,  £5,064,253;  1923-24,  £5,046,519. 

In  comparison  Australian  exports  to  Canada  are  small  and  have  not  reached 
£400,000  in  value  for  some  years.  In  1923-24  they  amounted  to  £235,947,  as 
against  £364,732  in  1922-23  and  £373,570  in  1921-22. 

Some  of  the  principal  Canadian  commodities  imported  into  Australia  during 
the  past  two  years  were  as  follows: — 

1922-23  1923-24 

Boots  and  shoes   £    56.226  f  70,438 

Corsets   76,074  22,547 

Gloves   21,857  35,344 

Socks  and  stockings   14,012  16,733 

Other  apparel  and  attire   27,380  19,624 

Piece  goods   18,659  9,117 

Other  textiles   15,064  15,256 

Yams  and  manufactured  fibres   558  11.439 

Electrical  appliances  and  machinery   50,129  40,236 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery   226.420  257,460 
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1922-23  1923-24 

Motive-power  machinery  (except  electric)   £    60,810  £  63,263 

Other   41,675  46,196 

Bars,  rods  angles  and  tees   75,642  1,357 

Pipes  and  tubes   80,434  71  £05 

Wire— barbed  ..    24,639  9^927 

Wire— other   129,763  85£94 

Lamps  and  lampware   39,730  40,585 

Motor  cars — 

Bodies   88,843  88,853 

Chassis,  and  chassis  parts   1,936,574  1,983,227 

Other  vehicles  and  parts   196,082  200,827 

Other  metal  manufactures   82,476  101,478 

Rubber  and  manufactures  of   404,965  545,906 

Leather  and  manufactures  of   7,931  1,280 

Timber- 
Dressed    67,108  94,724 

Undressed   336,837  502,899 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures   7,785  11,002 

Paper- 
Prying   474,211  63,535 

Wrapping   108,048  94,521 

Writing  and  typewriting   40,185  17,657 

AU  other   13,058  12,365 

Stationery  and  paper  manufactures   27,954  35,278 

Calcium  carbide  •   3,718  3,725 

Other  drugs,  etc  '   5,567  20,835 

Instruments— musical  and  parts   26,305  36,429 

Factors,  in  addition  to  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  which  induce  the  belief  that 
increased  trade  in  Canadian  commodities  in  Australia  may  confidently  be 
expected  are  the  recent  rapid  rise  in  value  of  the  pound  sterling  in  relation  to 
the  dollar;  the  present  high  exchange  rates  which  are  all  in  favour  of  the  importer 
and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  months  at  least;  and  the  expansion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Australian  people  which  will  result  from  the  magnificent 
crops  of  wool  and  wheat  now  being  marketed  at  prices  higher  than  experienced 
for  years. 

INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  PROMISING 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta-,  January  30, 1925. — The  first  wheat  forecast  for  the  season  1924-25, 
published  by  the  Government  of  India  under  date  January  29,  reports  promising 
crop  conditions  from  nearly  all  the  important  wheat-growing  districts  of  India. 
The  total  area  sown  to  wheat  is  estimated  at  31,646,000  acres  as  compared  with 
30,209,000  acres  at  this  time  last  year,  or  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.  In  the  words 
of  the  forecast,  "  Climatic  conditions  have  generally  been  favourable  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  crop  is  on  the  whole  reported  to  be  good." 

The  Punjab,  which  accounts  for  34  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of 
India,  reports  that  rainfall  in  August,  September  and  October  was  above  normal 
and  that  the  month  of  November  was  dry,  thus  providing  almost  ideal  con- 
ditions for  successful  germination.  Conditions  in  the  United  Provinces  and 
Central  Provinces,  which  account  for  another  third  of  India's  total  acreage,  are 
also  reported  to  be  favourable,  light  rains  during  December  and  January  proving 
very  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops. 

Unless  unfavourable  factors  develop,  a  circumstance  which  is  improbable, 
the  Indian  wheat  yield  of  1924-25  therefore  promises  to  exceed  last  season's 
yield,  which  has  been  estimated  at  9,747,000  tons  or  some  364,000,000  bushels. 
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INDIA'S   NEW  SEAPORT 


Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 


Calcutta,  February  5,  1925. — It  is  now  expected  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction on  the  proposed  new  seaport  of  Vizagapatam  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal  will 
not  be  delayed  much  longer.  Most  of  the  property  required  for  the  scheme 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  detailed  estimates  now  await 
the  final  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  Fifty  to  a  hundred  years 
ago  Vizagapatam,  which  is  situated  about  half-way  between  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  was  a  coasting  port  of  considerable  importance,  as  sailing  ships  were 
able  to  cross  the  shallow  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  anchor  in  smooth  water. 
The  extensive  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  however,  prevented  the 
entrance  of  steamships  and  the  trade  of  the  port  dwindled  to  very  small  pro- 
portions. At  the  present  time  the  extensive  exports  of  manganese  ore,  cotton, 
wheat  and  oilseeds  from  Central  India  must  travel  by  circuitous  routes  to 
Calcutta  and  Bombay.  The  creation  at  Vizagapatam  of  a  modern  harbour  for 
sea-going  vessels  and  of  the  proposed  new  railway  in  connection  therewith  will 
bring  Central  India  100  to  200  miles  nearer  the  sea. 

The  project  involves  the  dredging  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  to  30  feet 
at  low  water,  the  construction  of  three  deep-water  berths  with  transit  sheds, 
railway  sidings,  electric  cranes,  an  oil  depot,  and  the  reclamation  of  some  350 
acres  of  the  back-water  which  will  form  the  site  for  commercial  premises,  store- 
houses, workshops,  etc.,  in  close  proximity  to  the  harbour.  A  number  of  appli- 
cations from  commercial  firms  interested  in  the  development  of  Vizagapatam 
have  already  been  made  for  sites  for  offices  and  warehouses.  A  new  railroad, 
some  300  miles  in  length,  connecting  up  Vizagapatam  with  Raipur  in  Central 
India,  will  also  be  built  by  the  Bengal  Nagpur  Railway  by  means  of  funds 
provided  by  the  Government  of  India.  It  is  expected  that,  from  the  time  the 
funds  are  voted  by  the  Government  of  India,  five  years  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  reconstruction  of  the  harbour.  The  creation  of  this  new  port  will 
undoubtedly  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  Central  India, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  operate  to  relieve  the  shipping  congestion  at  Bombay 
and  Calcutta. 


Kingston,  Jamaica,  February  23,  1925. — Owing  to  the  rains  of  a  few 
months  ago,  the  output  of  the  various  agricultural  staples  shows  signs  of 
improvement.  Particularly  pleasing  to  planters  and  shippers  is  the  firmness 
of  the  markets  for  rum  abroad.  One  or  two  planters  who  hitherto  have  been 
cane  farmers  supplying  factories  in  their  vicinity  have  decided  to  turn  their 
attention  to  rum  distilling  and  not  to  produce  any  sugar  at  all.  This  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  low  prices  ruling  for  the  latter.  Present  f.o.b.  values 
of  the  principal  items  of  export  are  approximately  as  follows: — 


It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  older  rums,  and  rums  of  high  flavour 
for  blending  purposes  (for  which  there  is  a  special  trade),  command  much 
higher  prices. 

Some  idea  of  the  shrinkage  in  the  colony's  trade,  due  to  the  drought  of 
1923-24,  is  given  by  the  following  figures  (obtained  in  advance  of  publication 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 


Sugar,  basis  96  deg.  polariscope  test,  refining  crystals,  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs. 

Rum,  good  ordinary,  per  imperial  liquid  gallon  

Bananas,  per  count  stem  

Coconuts,  per  100  nuts  


£  s.  d. 
15  0  0 
0  4  6 
0  2  3 
lOs.-lls. 
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through  the  courtesy  of  the  Customs  Department)  showing  the  gross  value  of 
the  island's  import  and  export  trade  for  the  calendar  year  1924  as  compared 
with  1923:— 

1924  1923 

Imports   £4,827,074  £5,281,078 

ExP°rts   3,074,042  4,288,494 

The  erection  of  the  10,000-ton  sugar  factory  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas 
under  the  auspices  of  a  British  syndicate  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Athol  and 
Lord  Inyernairn  is  well  under  way.  Also  the  Hermitage  dam,  to  be  situated 
in  the  hills  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Kingston,  is  in  process  of  construction, 
the  contractors  being  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The 
Jamaica  Public  Service  Company,  Ltd.,  a  Canadian  company  owning  and 
operating  the  tramway  and  electric  lighting  systems  in  Kingston  and  the 
suburbs,  has  just  finished  repairing  the  extensive  damage  done  to  its  pipe  line 
by  the  heavy  rains  some  months  ago. 

As  already  stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  this  journal,  the  Kingston  municipal 
authorities  are  preparing  to  extend  the  sewerage  system  in  the  city  and  its 
environs.  This  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  corporation.  They  have  practically 
decided  to  order  the  30  miles  of  earthenware  piping  required  from  a  well-known 
manufacturing  firm  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  January  23,  1925.— The  trade  returns  for  British  Malaya  for  the 
year  1924  show  an  increase  of  approximately  £9,000,000  sterling  in  the  import 
trade,  and  nearly  £6,000,000  in  the  export  trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  was 
£76,018,000  for  1924  as  against  £67,069,000  for  the  year  1923.  For  exports,  last 
year  the  figures  were  £83,656,000  against  £77,892,000  in  1923.  At  the  time  of 
writing  trade  is  dull,  and  will  remain  so  until  after  the  Chinese  New  Year. 

The  Associated  Chinese  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  British  Malaya  have 
petitioned  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  London  to  abolish  rubber 
restriction  under  the  Stevenson  scheme.  The  reason  for  this  petition  is  that  the 
trade  of  British  Malaya  does  not  show  any  appreciable  difference,  though  the 
price  of  rubber  has  risen  from  6|d.  to  Is.  7f-d.  as  at  3rd  January,  1925.  Restric- 
tion, it  is  pointed  out,  has  considerably  reduced  the  labour  force  in  British 
Malaya,  and  correspondingly  the  volume  of  its  trade.  The  Straits  Times,  the 
leading  newspaper  of  Singapore,  which  was  largely  interested  in  establishing 
restriction,  has  replied  strongly  to  this  resolution,  stating  that  the  continuation 
of  restriction  is  still  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  British  Malaya.  An  interesting 
side-light  on  the  effect  of  restriction  is  that  the  London  rubber  market  has 
shrunk  to  relatively  small  dimensions,  and  to-day  has  no  need  of  any  big  stocks 
owing  to  the  fact  that  restriction  has  diverted  the  great  bulk  of  the  rubber  trade 
into  direct  shipment  to  America.  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Planters  records 
a  successful  year  for  1924.  Undoubtedly  many  rubber  plantations  are  reporting 
progress  owing  to  the  fact  of  restriction. 

Considerable  building  operations  have  been  going  on  in  Singapore,  and  with 
the  opening  of  two  large  office  buildings,  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking 
Corporation  and  the  Union  Building,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  glut  of  offices  in 
the  city.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  regard  to  residences,  the  rentals  of  which 
still  remain  exorbitantly  high.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  commencement 
should  be  made  on  the  new  two-million  dollar  (Straits  currency)  town  hall  for 
Singapore  in  about  six  months'  time. 
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In  Java  it  is  stated  that  the  proposed  Bandoeng  Automobile  Show  will 
be  held  over  until  Easter  1926,  as  the  Board  of  the  Netherlands  Indian  Fairs 
at  Bandoeng  has  received  many  inquiries  from  abroad,  and  expect  that  they 
will  result  in  a  large  participation  by  foreign  firms.  The  retardation  is  there- 
fore made  in  order  to  give  the  firms  abroad  an  opportunity  to  participate.  The 
receipts  of  the  Java  Government  railways  during  the  year  1924  amounted  to 
60,777,000  fl.  as  against  60,091,000  fl.  during  1923.  The  large-scale  irrigation 
works  to  the  south  of  Tegal  in  Mid-Java,  which  have  been  held  over  from  1910 
on  account  of  the  war,  now  seem  to  be  again  under  consideration.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  work  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Government,  the  expenses  being 
estimated  at  present  at  three  million  guilders.  Both  sugar  cultivation  and 
native  agriculture  will  considerably  benefit  by  this  scheme.  Considerable  agita- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  Java  press  at  the  present  time  in  favour  of  the  erection 
of  tin  smelting  works  at  Tandjong  Priok  (Batavia).  Singapore  as  well  as  Java 
concerns  are  interested  in  this  project.  The  British  American  Tobacco  (Java) 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  establishing  a  cigarette  factory  at  Cheribon,  Java. 

The  railway  situation  in  Siam  is  becoming  interesting,  in  view  of  the  ulti- 
mate desire  of  linking  up  the  railways  of  Siam  with  those  of  French  Indo-China. 
The  100  kilometres  between  Petrieu  and  Krabin  is  expected  to  be  completed, 
according  to  the  Bangkok  Times,  in  the  next  two  years.  Considerable  con- 
structional difficulties  will  be  encountered,  including  27  bridges,  two  of  which 
are  steel  structures,  the  remainder  being  of  hard  wood  on  ferro-concrete  founda- 
tions. When  the  Siamese  railway  ultimately  connects  with  the  railway  of  French 
Indo-China,  direct  railway  connection  between  Singapore  and  Saigon  will 
become  possible.  Tfcis  goes  to  show  the  astonishing  development  that  may  be 
wrought  in  the  middle  East  by  efficient  railway  transportation. 

The  wonderful  extension  of  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Company  of  Canada 
is  becoming  very  evident  now  in  this  part  of  the  world,  due  to  its  having  com- 
pleted, during  the  past  year,  its  absorption  of  the  China  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  and  the  latter's  subsidiary  companies.  As  an  advertising  asset  to 
Canada  in  this  part  of  the  world  its  good  work  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 

TRADE  MARKS  LAW  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  EAST  INDIES 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  gives 
the  annual  British  report  on  the  economic  situation  of  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  by  the  British  Commercial  Agent  in  Batavia,  as  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

The  strenuous  efforts  made  by  the  Sourabaya  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
a  revision  of  Article  No.  393  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  Trade  Marks  Ordinance 
has  been  successful,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  chamber  for  this  reform.  The 
article  in  question  was  so  worded  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  "  deliberate 
intention"  in  cases  of  imitation;  but  the  difficulty  of  proving  this  caused 
many  prosecutions  to  fail.  The  revision  which  has  been  officially  announced 
refers  to  subsection  1  of  Article  393  of  the  Penal  Code  (Wetboek  van  Strafecht), 
and  reads  to  the  effect  that  "  anyone  who  imports  goods  into  the  Netherlands 
East  Indies  which  bear  imitation  of  the  name  or  mark  to  which  another  has 
legal  right,  or  which  in  themselves  are  imitations  of  any  known  registered 
brand  or  brands  of  goods,  in  whatever  degree,  and  offers  them  for  purposes  of 
sale,  will  be  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  a  maximum  term  of  eighteen  weeks' 
imprisonment,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fl.  600."  The  way  in  which  this 
article  is  worded  should  make  it  easy  to  obtain  convictions  for  the  illegal  use 
of  trade  marks. 
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A  trade  mark  question  which  has  for  some  time  been  open  to  dispute  has 
been  settled  by  the  finding  in  a  recent  law  suit  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Sourabaya  which  has  established  that,  for  the  registration  of  any 
group  of  articles  under  one  particular  trade  mark  it  is  not  necessary  that  all 
the  individual  varieties  of  the  group  be  mentioned  at  the  time  of  registration. 
For  instance,  if  a  particular  mark  be  employed  for  the  registration  of  say 
"  greys  n  by  any  one  person  or  concern,  the  same  mark  cannot  be  used  by 
anyone  else  for  the  registration  of  any  other  sort  of  textiles,  such  as  shirtings, 
supers,  and  so  on. 

CATALOGUES  WANTED  FOR  THE   TRADE  COMMISSIONER'S 
OFFICE  AT  SINGAPORE 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore, 
writes  as  follows  on  the  necessity  for  a  full  supply  of  Canadian  catalogues 
being  furnished  to  his  office: — 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  Canadian  manufacturers  forward  catalogues 
and,  where  possible,  samples  if  they  desire  to  share  in  the  trade.  At  least  half 
a  dozen  catalogues  should  be  sent  with,  if  possible,  discounts  and  c.i.f.  prices 
Singapore,  Java  Head  Ports  (Batavia,  Sourabaya)  and  Medan  (Sumatra), 
and  Bangkok  (Siam).  Great  delay  has  been  occasioned  to  the  business  of 
Canadian  factories  when  only  sending  one  catalogue,  where  the  merchandise 
listed  by  them  was  such  as  could  be  placed  on  the  markets  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  must  be  realized,  owing  to  the  scattered  area  of  this  territory — with  at  least 
five  ports  of  importance  in  different  countries — that  it  hampers  the  work  of  an 
office  such  as  this  to  work  on  only  one  catalogue.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
reveal  the  distances  between  three  such  ports  as  Sourabaya,  Singapore,  and 
Bangkok.  With  half  a  dozen  catalogues  to  hand,  trade  developments  could  be 
carried  simultaneously  in  Malaya,  Siam,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
supply  of  catalogues  on  hand  is  small,  and  factories  interested  are  requested 
to  forward  catalogues.  On  receipt  of  a  catalogue  from  a  firm  new  to  this  area, 
this  office  furnishes  the  factory  with  a  report  on  its  prospects  and  also  with  an 
opening,  if  this  is  possible. 

PARCELS  POST  SHIPMENTS  TO  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  February  18,  1925. — In  view  of  the  withdrawal  of  Mexican 
consuls  from  the  British  Empire,  it  appears  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Canadian  exporters  to  the  advantage,  in  certain  cases,  of  making  shipment  to 
Mexico  by  means  of  the  parcels  post.  This  system  has  been  widely  adopted  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  in  preference  to  shipment  by  freight,  but 
its  convenience,  and  the  reasons  for  its  use,  have  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated 
by  other  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  commercial  invoices  covering  shipments  made  by 
parcels  post  require  no  certification  of  any  kind,  neither  are  consular  invoices 
required  for  purposes  of  customs  clearance;  thus  the  question  of  documentation 
becomes  much  simplified,  and  the  cost  of  such  documentation  is  entirety 
eliminated.  The  Mexican  customs  regulations  require,  in  theory,  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  ordinary  commercial  invoice  on  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  in  cases 
of  small  consignments  this  provision  is  frequently  waived,  parcels  being  turned 
over  to  the  consignee  merely  on  payment  of  the  duties. 

When  shipment  is  made  by  freight,  the  fee  for  certification  of  consular 
invoices  is  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods;  in  the  case  of  large  consign- 
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ments  this  amounts  to  a  substantial  sum.  To  offset  this  loss  in  revenue  when 
goods  are  forwarded  by  parcels  post,  a  surcharge  of  25  per  cent  of  the  customs 
duty  is  made,  this  being  collected  from  the  consignee.  This  surcharge  is  fre- 
quently much  lower  than  the  consular  fee,  and  the  saving  thus  made  in  the 
total  charges  may  be  sufficient  to  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  delivered 
value  of  the  goods. 

The  calculation  of  comparative  costs  is  not  difficult.  If  the  sum  of  freight 
charges  (steamer  and  rail),  insurance  charges,  and  5  per  cent  consular  fee  is 
more  than  postal  charges  and  25  per  cent  of  duties,  the  feasibility  of  shipment 
by  parcels  post  should  be  considered,  provided  the  goods  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  can  be  packed  in  cases  which  come  within  the  regulations  covering 
weight  and  dimensions.  (These  and  other  regulations  will  be  found  in  the 
Canadian  official  Postal  Guide.) 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  this  means,  the  writer  was  recently 
shown  an  invoice  for  goods  amounting  to  about  $10,000  (Canadian  currency)  in 
value.  The  postal  charges  amounted  to  $150,  and  the  consignment  consisted 
of  eighty  different  parcels.  If  this  merchandise  had  been  forwarded  by  freight, 
the  consular  fee  alone  would  have  amounted  to  $500,  leaving  an  ample  margin 
for  the  surcharge  on  duties  referred  to  above. 

GRAIN  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  February  17, 1925. — During  the  twelve  months  ending  December, 
1924,  there  has  passed  through  Rotterdam,  3,575,328  tons  of  grain  as  compared 
with  2,530,226  tons  in  1923  and  2,668,330  in  1922.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  year  there  was  unloaded  at  Rotterdam  1,192,841  tons  of  grain 
(wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  barley  only)  for  consumption  in  the  Netherlands,  while 
1,272.246  tons  were  discharged  for  transhipment  into  Germany. 

Rotterdam  therefore  as  a  grain  transhipment  point  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  Canada's  export  trade,  since  of  the  grain  consumed  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1924,  153,664  tons  were  of  Canadian  origin,  while  93,169  tons  of 
the  Canadian  grain  were  transhipped  for  Rhineland  destinations. 

It  may  be  stated  that  as  a  general  rule  all  grain  arriving  here  is  sold 
before  reaching  Rotterdam  and  this  port  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be 
operating  on  a  c.i.f.  basis.  The  Comite  for  Graanhandelaren,  an  organization 
of  grain  merchants,  has  a  total  membership  of  72.  To  this  organization  belong 
only  the  leading,  or  at  least  first-hand  importers.  Surrounding  these  buyers 
may  be  found  at  all  times  a  vast  assembly  of  second-hand  dealers  who  are 
constantly  on  the  look-out  for  bargains. 

The  leading  merchants  generally  maintain  a  buying  organization  in  New 
York,  who  keep  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  North  American  grain 
dealers  who  operate  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  or  on  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  During  each  working  day 
these  New  York  representatives  will  collect  firm  offers  which  they  cable  to 
Rotterdam. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Rotterdam  merchant  has  canvassed  the  trade  and 
collected  orders,  either  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  day's  New  York  offers  or 
to  be  confirmed  when  the  present  day's  prices  have  been  received.  Cable 
orders  are  transmitted  back  to  New  York  for  fulfilment. 

It  might  be  noted  here  that  unless  a  buyer,  not  the  importer  who  has  made 
the  sale,  arranges  for  his  own  transportation,  which  is  most  unlikely,  or  unless 
he  stipulates  a  certain  port  of  departure,  such  a  buyer  will  have  absolutely  no 
idea  as  to  the  ports  through  which  his  grain  has  passed.  Last  year  this  was  a 
matter  of  some  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  complaints  were  being 
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received  in  America  regarding  shipments  that  had  been  received  on  this  side, 
accompanied  by  Canadian  inspection  certificates,  which  grain  in  the  importers' 
opinion  was  not  up  to  specification. 

When  the  New  York  representative  has  collected  sufficient  orders,  he 
arranges  for  space  in  an  ocean  carrier  to  convey  the  grain  to  Rotterdam.  Most 
of  the  grain  is  carried  as  bulk  cargo  in  tramp  liners  being  operated  almost 
exclusively  in  this  service.  Smaller  shipments  generally  of  a  sample  nature, 
are  brought  to  Holland  in  the  express  Holland-America  liners  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  crop  season,  when  merchants  here  are  desirous  of  testing  out  the 
milling  and  other  properties  of  the  new  harvest. 

It  may  be  that  an  8,000  ton  boat  has  been  chartered  to  load  on  a  certain 
date,  while  up  to  the  time  of  loading  only  6,000  tons  (let  us  say)  has  definitely 
been  sold.  Ordinarily  when  a  ship  draws  up  to  a  terminal  elevator  to  receive 
her  cargo  she  takes  a  full  load.  Thus,  a  Rotterdam  grain  merchant  having  a 
cargo  of  grain  afloat,  partly  unsold,  has  to  make  rather  strenuous  efforts  to  dis- 
pose of  the  unsold  consignment  before  the  ship  arrives. 

On  a  rising  market  very  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  arranging  for  the 
disposition  of  this  unsold  portion,  since  buyers  can  nearly  always  be  found  who 
will  invest  in  a  commodity  under  such  conditions.  This  was  the  condition  which 
obtained  in  the  Rotterdam  market  up  until  the  middle  of  November,  the  rising 
tendency  being  due  not  only  to  the  smaller  world  crops  and  increased  European 
demand,  based  on  the  general  improvement  in  conditions,  but  also  to  the 
prevalent  fear  that  the  German  Government  was  contemplating  the  imposition 
of  higher  taxes  on  bread  grains.  The  buying  for  German  account  was  exceed- 
ingly brisk  and  continued  so  until  the  resignation  of  the  German  Government 
automatically  postponed  indefinitely  consideration  of  higher  tax  proposals. 

By  this  time  practically  all  Germany's  grain  storage  facilities  were  taxed 
to  capacity  and,  of  course,  consignments  of  grain  continued  afloat  for  this 
market,  having  been  loaded  under  price  conditions  mentioned  above.  As  these 
consignments  arrived,  merchants  here  followed  their  usual  custom  of  unloading 
the  grain  into  barges  pending  sale.  However,  the  condition  was  such  that  very 
soon  stocks  on  hand  in  barges  reached  what  was — in  the  opinion  of  the  trade — 
a  dangerous  maximum  and  it  became  necessary  to  divert  ships  to  other  ports. 
Rotterdam  then  assumed  its  normal  atmosphere  of  a  buyers'  market,  a  condition 
which  still  exists,  as  millers  everywhere  have  ample  stocks  of  wheat  bought  at 
lower  prices — a  fact  which  is  temporarily  affecting  sales  of  Canadian  flour.  That 
is  to  say  there  were  in  this  port  considerable  stocks  of  high-priced  grain  which 
remained  in  dealers'  hands,  an  unnatural  condition  for  this  country,  since  nor- 
mally grain  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  ultimate  consumer  practically  imme- 
diately on  arrival.  For  instance,  from  one  cargo  of  maize  350  different  parcels 
for  350  different  purchasers  were  unloaded,  indicating  the  number  of  sales  efforts 
that  must  be  exerted  in  order  to  dispose  of  a  cargo  as  well  as  the  breadth  of 
distribution  effected. 

DISTRIBUTION  TO  MILLERS 

During  the  war  the  Dutch  Government  decided  to  assume  control  over  all 
food  products,  including  the  distribution  of  wheat  to  millers.  The  actual  work 
of  distribution  was  entrusted  to  one  firm,  Messrs.  van  Stolk's  Commissiehandel. 
The  efforts  exerted  by  this  firm  to  give  a  fair  deal  to  every  miller  so  impressed 
the  members  of  the  Dutch  Milling  Association  that  when  Government  control 
of  the  wheat  trade  was  relinquished  they  decided  to  continue  to  pool  their  wheat- 
buying  efforts  and  deal  only  with  Messrs.  van  Stolk's  Commissiehandel. 
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After  the  war  a  new  milling  company  was  organized,  which,  in  view  of  sub- 
sequent difficulties,  has  since  been  taken  over  by  a  co-operative  .society  whose 
members  are  all  small  bakers.  This  company  now  operates  three  mills  with  a 
total  capacity  of  300  tons  of  flour  per  day  and  its  capital  stock  is  held  by  over 
six  thousand  bakers.  This  mill  buys  its  wheat  independently  of  van  Stolk.  The 
proportion  of  Canadian  wheat  being  milled  by  this  company  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  when  last  visited  their  chart  of  the  different  kinds  of  wheat  to  be  milled 
the  following  day,  when  wheat  from  Argentina,  United  States,  Australia,  and 
India  was  to  be  milled  with  Canadian  grain,  called  for  the  admixture  of  50  per 
cent  Manitoba  No.  3  Northern. 

Van  Stolk's  firm  import  70  per  cent  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  Holland. 
Millers  are  usually  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  buy  ahead,  and 
the  terms  under  which  they  do  business  (on  a  c.i.f.  basis)  is  usually  cash  against 
documents.  The  miller  takes  delivery  of  the  documents  immediately  on  their 
arrival,  which  is  generally  about  a  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of  the  wheat  itself. 

Millers  usually  maintain  a  representative  in  the  port,  who  will  take  delivery 
of  the  grain  as  it  comes  out  of  the  steamer  and  arrange  for  it  to  be  lightered  to 
the  miller  for  the  miller's  own  account  and  expense. 


POTATO  EMBARGO  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
that  under  an  order  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  the  importation 
into  England  or  Wales  of  potatoes  grown  in  Canada  has  been  prohibited,  the 
reason  given  being  that  the  continued  importation  of  Canadian  potatoes  involves 
a  risk  of  the  introduction  of  the  Colorado  beetle.  A  similar  order  with  reference 
to  potatoes  grown  in  the  United  States  was  made  in  December  last. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Import  Restriction  on  Hay  and  Straw  in  Northern  Ireland 

The  following  cable  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London 
has  been  received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  restricted  importa- 
tion of  hay  and  straw  in  Northern  Ireland: — 

"  Landing  of  hay  and  straw  in  Northern  Ireland  prohibited  if  brought 
from  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain.  The  Government  of  Northern  Ireland 
has  sanctioned  the  landing  of  Canadian  hay  shipped  via  New  York,  but 
reserves  the  right  to  prohibit  importations  without  notice  if  developments  of 
the  disease  in  Canada  or  the  United  States  justify  such  action.  Importation 
this  season  is  permitted  provided  the  hay  is  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  issued 
by  the  official  Department  of  Agriculture  or  Customs,  giving  the  quantity, 
name  and  address  of  consignor,  name  and  address  of  consignee,  and  certifying 
that  the  consignment  (1)  consists  entirely  of  hay  grown  in  Canada;  (2)  is  being 
conveyed  direct  in  sealed  wagons  from  the  Canadian  frontier  to  New  York  for 
direct  and  immediate  shipment  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Certificate  to  be 
appended  by  the  steamship  company  that  consignment  was  conveyed  direct  to 
the  United  Kingdom  from  New  York  in  blank  steamer  and  not  transhipped  from 
any  port  in  Great  Britain." 
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Additional   Protection   for  Indian    Steel  Industry 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  5,  1925.— About  a  year  ago  the  Indian  steel  industry 
was  granted  protection  that  averaged  between  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  landed  cost  of  imported  bars,  beams,  channels,  angles,  struc- 
tural sections,  sheets,  nails,  rails,  etc.  During  recent  months  the  c.i.f.  landed 
costs  of  Continental  steel,  assisted  by  high  rupee  exchange,  fell  so  low  that, 
even  with  the  increased  protection  already  granted,  it  was  found  that  the 
Indian  product  could  not  possibly  compete.  The  Indian  Tariff  Board  was 
therefore  instructed  to  report  to  the  Government  of  India  on  the  measures  con- 
sidered necessary  to  save  the  country's  iron  and  steel  industry.  Evidence  was 
forthwith  collected  at  several  points  in  India  at  sittings  of  the  Tariff  Board, 
which  submitted  its  recommendations  to  the  Government  some  two  months  ago. 
These  recommendations,  if  put  into  effect,  would  have  meant  that  the  existing 
protection  granted  a  year  ago  would  be  practically  doubled.  The  Indian  Legis- 
lature, however,  instead  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the  steel  industry  by  addi- 
tional tariff  duties,  decided  last  week  to  grant,  over  and  above  the  existing 
duties,  a  bounty  of  50  lakhs  of  rupees  (about  $1,700,000)  on  the  production  of 
steel  in  India.  It  is  considered  that  this  bounty  is  sufficient  to  save  the  industry, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  place  as  great  a  burden  on  the  consumer 
as  would  the  heavy  additional  customs  duties  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Board. 

The  general  scheme  for  steel  protection  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Act 
establishing  protective  duties  a  year  ago  was  intended  to  secure  for  the  Indian 
manufacturer  an  average  price  of  Rs.  180  ($60  at  par)  per  ton  for  the  various 
classes  of  steel  manufactured.  The  rates  of  duty  then  proposed  by  the  Tariff 
Board  and  accepted  by  the  Indian  Legislature  were  equal  to  the  difference 
between  this  price  and  the  price  at  which  the  board  expected  that  imported 
steel  would  enter  India  without  duty.  These  prices  per  ton  were  as  follows: 
common  bars  and  light  rails,  Rs.  140;  structural  shapes,  etc.,  Rs.  145;  plates, 
Rs.  150. 

During  1924,  however,  Continental  prices  fell  much  lower,  with  the  result 
that  the  Indian  steel  industry  was  not  able  to  secure  the  amount  of  protection 
intended  by  the  Steel  Industry  Protection  Act  which  delegated  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  power  to  increase  the  duties  to  such  an  extent  as  might  be  con- 
sidered necessary,  if  satisfied  that  any  class  of  articles  subject  to  protective 
duties  was  being  "  imported  into  India  at  such  a  price  as  is  likely  to  render 
ineffective  the  protection  intended  to  be  afforded  to  similar  articles  manufac- 
tured in  India." 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  board  showed  that,  while  during  1924  imports 
of  Continental  steel  increased  heavily,  sales  of  Indian  steel  dropped  off.  For 
example,  during  the  six  months  April  to  September  imports  of  Belgian  bars 
increased  from  40,000  tons  in  1923  to  68,000  tons  in  1924,  Belgian  angles  from 
10,800  tons  to  19,000  tons,  Belgians  beams,  girders,  etc.,  from  32,000  tons  to 
42,000  tons.  At  the  same  time  imports  of  British  steel  remained  stationary. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there  were  large  accumulations  of  Indian  steel 
at  Jamshedpur  (the  centre  of  the  Indian  steel  industry)  owing  to  the  inability 
of  the  Indian  manufacturers  to  market  their  steel  except  at  ruinous  prices. 

The  duty-paid  landed  costs  of  some  main  classes  of  British  and  Continental 
steel  toward  the  latter  part  of  1924  were  as  follows  per  ton:  British  bars,  Rs. 
182;  Continental  bars,  Rs.  137;  British  beams,  Rs.  162;  Continental  beams, 
Rs.  127;  British  angles,  Rs.  168;  Continental  angles,  Rs.  127;  British  plates, 
Rs.  175;  Continental  plates,  Rs.  145.  (One  dollar  may  be  taken  to  equal 
approximately  3  rupees.) 
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If.  then,  the  Indian  iron  and  steel  industry  were  to  receive  the  protection 
designed  for  it,  duties  would  have  to  be  levied  sufficient  to  bring  the  above  prices 
of  imported  steel  up  to  the  figure  of  Rs.  180,  which  it  had  been  decided  was  a  fair 
price  for  Indian  steel. 

The  Tariff  Board  then  made  the  following  recommendations:— 

Present  duty.      Proposed  duty. 


Class  of  Material. 

Per  ton. 

Per  ton. 

Unfabricated  Iron  and  Steel. 

±VS.  70 

65 

65 

20 

50 

55 

52 

•7Q 

7o 

104 

30 

75 

Fabricated   Iron   and   Steel   and  Miscellaneous 

.    .  .    25%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

plus  Rs.  60 

.    . .    25%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

plus  Rs.  47 

.    . .    25%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

plus  Rs.  54 

fl5%  ad  val. 

plus  Rs.  44 

25%  ad  val. 

plus  Rs.  41 

15%  ad  val. 

plus  Rs.  40 

Rs.  75 

.    . .    25%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

plus  Rs.  35 

.   . .    Rs.  60 

Rs.  90 

The  present  situation  is  that  the  duties  tabulated  in  the  first  column  of 
the  above  table  stand,  and  instead  of  granting  the  duties  proposed  by  the  Tariff 
Board  as  tabulated  in  the  second  column  of  the  above  table,  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature has  granted  a  bounty  of  50  lakhs  of  rupees  on  the  production  of  steel  in 
India.  Nearly  all  of  this  bounty  will  go  to  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
who  produce  most  of  the  steel  in  India. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

300.  Flour. — Canadian  flour  is  requested  by  a  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

301.  Condensed  Milk. — Commission  agent  in  the  Dominican  Republic  wishes  to  secure 
the  agency  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  condensed  milk. 

302.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  Bristol  produce  broker,  well  known  to  the  West  of  Eng- 
land trade,  desires  direct  representation  with  Western  canners  and  packers  of  butter  and 
cheese,  on  the  basis  of  ci.f.  sales. 

303.  Dairy  Products. — Commission  agent  in  the  Dominican  Republic  would  like  to 
represent  in  that  area  Canadian  packers  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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304.  Macaroni.— A  Bristol  brokerage  firm  desire  quotations  for  Canadian  macaroni  in 
22-pound  cases  and  1-pound  short  cartons.  Would  consider  United  Kingdom  representa- 
tion if  suitable. 

305.  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Egypt  would  like  to  import  fresh  and  dried  fruit  from  Canada. 

306.  Canned  and  Dried  Fruits. — A  West  of  England  produce  broker  desires  West  of 
England  and  South  Wales  representation  for  Canadian  factories  producing  canned  and 
dried  fruits. 

307.  Codfish.— Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants  wish  to  represent  Canadian 
exporter  of  codfish. 

308.  Codfish.— Commission  agent  in  the  Dominican  Republic  invites  correspondence 
from  Canadian  shippers  of  codfish,  with  a  view  to  representation  in  that  area. 

309.  Canned  Salmon. — Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  interested  in  selling  their 
goods  to  foreign  firms  are  asked  to  send  offers  and  quotations,  possibly  o.i.f.  Alexandria 
port,  to  an  Egyptian  house. 

310.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Alexandria  wish  to  receive  quotations  on  Canadian  wheat  c.i.f. 
Egyptian  port. 

311.  Grain  and  Cereals.— Exporters  of  grain  and  cereals  who  wish  to  be  represented 
in  Italy  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  an  importing  firm  in  Naples. 

312.  Foodstuffs— Prominent  English  firm  which  has  just  opened  a  branch  in  Jamaica 
invite  correspondence  from  Canadian  exporters  of  all  kinds  or  foodstuffs  with  a  view  to 
representation  in  the  colony. 

Miscellaneous 

313.  Flax  and  Fibre  Seed. — A  firm  in  Osaka,  Japan,  desire  to  receive  ample  samples 
of  different  grades  for  testing  purposes,  together  with  prices  c.i.f.  main  Japanese  points; 
also  sample  and  prices  on  flax  seed.   The  flax  fibre  to  be  quoted  in  50-  to  100-ton  lots. 

314.  Paper. — An  Osaka  import  house  has  made  inquiries  for  various  kinds  of  paper  as 
follows:  coloured  glazed  paper,  printing  paper,  bond  paper,  parchment  paper,  art  post 
paper,  art  paper,  packing  paper,  ivory  paper.  Specifications  of  these  various  papers,  and 
in  some  cases  samples,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
where  they  may  be  seen  on  application.  It  is  requested  that  counter  samples,  prices,  and 
full  particulars  be  submitted  by  Canadian  mills  interested. 

315.  Coloured  Printing  Paper. — A  well-known  Japanese  import  house  in  Tokyo  wishes 
to  establish  a  connection  with  Canadian  paper  mills  and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  samples 
and  prices  of  coloured  printing  paper  similar  to  sample  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Present  prices  on  this  grade  of  paper  from  European 
mills  run  about  £43  per  ton  c.i.f.  Counter  samples  and  prices  of  Canadian  paper  are 
requested  immediately. 

316.  Paper. — A  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
houses  trading  in  writing  and  newsprint  paper. 

317.  Bond  Papers. — A  reliable  firm  of  importers  in  Japan  would  be  glad  to  represent 
a  Canadian  mill  making  high-class  bonds  and  ledger  papers.  Samples  and  prices  should  be 
submitted  as  soon  as  possible. 

318.  "  Cotton  "  Paper. — There  is  in  Japan  quite  a  demand  for  a  very  light  but  full- 
bodied  paper  which  is  called  "  cotton "  paper  in  that  country,  used  principally  for  book 
printing.  If  this  is  produced  in  Canada,  the  importer  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples 
and  prices. 

319.  Kraft  Paper. — A  Tokyo  firm  of  general  importers  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  mills  making  kraft  wrapping  papers.    Samples  and  prices  are  asked  for. 

320.  Book  Cover  Paper. — A  well-known  Japanese  import  house  which  have  been 
importing  cover  stock  from  Europe  wish  to  receive  prices  and  samples  of  Canadian  cover 
paper.  Dark  colours  are  preferred,  and  competitive  prices  range  from  £33  to  £35  per  long 
ton  c.ii.  Japan.  Samples  of  what  is  required,  both  as  regards  quality  and  colour,  have 
already  been  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  it  is  desired  that  Cana- 
dian mills  supply  counter  samples  together  with  their  best  c.i.f.  quotations. 

321.  Photograph  Paper. — An  import  commission  house  in  Tokyo  importing  photo- 
graphic papers  of  various  kinds  would  be  glad  to  receive  samples  and  prices  from  Cana- 
dian makers.  Sample  illustrating  what  is  required  has  been  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  where  it  may  be  seen  on  application. 

322.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  lumber. 

323.  Cascara  Bark. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Osaka  are  interested  in  importing,  and  would 
like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporting  firms. 

324.  Artificial  Pulp  Stones— A  well-known  British  import  house  who  supply  the 
paper  mills  in  Japan  desire  to  hear  from  any  manufacturer  in  Canada  able  to  supply  arti- 
ficial pulp  stones  of  the  following  sizes:  59£  inches  by  43f  inches  by  12  inches.  Smaller 
stones  are  now  being  imported  from  Germany  and  are  giving  good  statisfaction,  and  there 
are  good  prospects  for  any  Canadian  manufacturers  of  a  product  equal  in  quality. 
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325.  Bones,  Hides,  Sinews,  Hoofs,  etc. — A  Japanese  firm  in  Osaka  are  interested  in 
importing  the  above-mentioned  products  and  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporting  firms. 

326.  Tobacco. — A  firm  in  Egypt  interested  in  buying  tobacco  in  Canada  would  like  to 
secure  samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  from  a  Canadian  firm  handling  tobacco. 

327.  Cigars  and  Cigarettes. — A  firm  in  Egypt  are  willing  to  import  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes manufactured  in  Canada. 

328.  Scrap  Metals. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  anxious  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
•xporters  of  scrap  metals  (iron,  steel,  brass,  copper,  and  tinplate  cuttings). 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  9,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  9,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  2,  1925,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Ft. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pea. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados    $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  ..$ 


March  2, 

March  9 

Parity 

1925 

1925 

94.85 

$4.7648 

$4.7700 

.193 

.0507 

.0512 

.193 

.0402 

.0410 
.3998 

.402 
.103 

.3998 

.0504 

.193 

.0500 

.1419 

1.08 

.1420 

.0491 

.193 

.0491 

.1927 

.238 

.1925 

.2383 

.2383 

.193 

.0175 

.0155 

.268 

.1527 

.1529 

.268 

.2698 

.2700 

.268 

.1787 

.1794 

.498 

.4015 

.4042 

2s. 

.3604 

.3604 

$1.00 

1.0012 

1.0012 

.498 

.4966 

.4992 

.424 

.3992 

.3980 

.324 

.1114 

.1121 

.193 

4.86 

4.7872 

4.7860 

.9737—1.0087    .  9737—1.0087 


.708 
.402 
.567 


.9597 
.4005 
.5607 


.7560 
.4030 
.5506 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From   St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Montrose,  March  20;  Montcalm,  March  27;  Montlaurier,  April  3: 
Montclare,  April  10— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London.— Canadian  Trapper,  March  17;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  27;  Canadian 
Raider,  April  6;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  16— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bolingbroke,  March  24;  Both- 
well,  April  4;  Bosworth,  April  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Avon  mouth. — Concordia,  March  27;  Kastalia,  April  10 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Southampton.— Melita,  March  19;    Minnedosa,   April   8;    Meilita,   April  16— all 

Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Metagama,  March  19;  Montreal,  April  4— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Con- 
cordia, March  27;  Kastalia,  April  10 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  28;  Manchester  Corporation,  April  11  — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  March  27;  Canadian  Commander,  April 
10— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  March  18. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  April  5. 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Trapper,  March  17;  Canadian  Hunter,  March  27;  Canadian 
Raider,  April  6;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  16— all  C.G.M.M.;  Melita,  March  19;  Minnedosa, 
April  8;  Melita,  April  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  March  20;  Welland  County,  March  31;  Hastings 
County,  April  11 — all  Intercontinental  Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Lisgar  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  March  31;  Bolingbroke, 
March  24;  Bothwell,  April  4;  Bosworth,  April  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Welland  County,  March  31;  Hastings  County,  April  11 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Bermida,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Balfour,  March  18;  Berwyn,  April  2 
— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Cariboo,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  March  20. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  March  20. 

From  Halifax 

To  Glasgow. — Saturia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  30. 

To  Queen  stow  n  and  Liverpool. — Caronia,  Cunard  Line,  April  13. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  Cunard  Line,  March  30. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  March  17;  Manchester  Shipper,  March  23; 
Manchester  Division,  March  31;  Manchester  Importer,  April  7;  Manchester  Corporation, 
April  14 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  London. — Comino,  March  24;   Ariano,  April  7— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Savannah,  March  20;  Mongolian  Prince,  March  26;  Digby,  March  31 — 
all  Furness,  Withy;   Canada,  March  22;   Canopic,  April  5— both  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  March  24;   Ariano,  April  7 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  March  27. 

To   St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  March 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
C.G.M.M,  March  28. 

To  Santiago  and  Kingston. — Caledonia.  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd,  March  18. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  Furness,  Withy,  March  31. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M,  March  31. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M,  March  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M,  March  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Australia,  March  20;  Empress  of  Asia,  April  3;  Empress  of  Canada,  April  17 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  April  17. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Georgia,  March  24;  Arizona,  April  12;  Arkansas. 
April  18 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M,  April  10. 

To  London. — Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April;  Moerdyk,  middle  April— both  R.M.S.P. 
Co.;  Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M,  April  11. 

To  LrvERPOOL.— Moerdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co,  middle  April. 

To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  Furness  (Pacific),  April  2. 

To  Hamburg. — Loch  Goil,  R.M.SP.  Co.,  end  March-early  April. 

To  Rotterdam.— Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April;  Moerdyk,  middle  April— both 
R.M.SP.  Co. 

To  Antwerp— Loch  Goil,  end  March-early  April;  Moerdyk,  middle  April— both  R.M.S.P. 
Co.;  Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M,  April  11. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Aorangi,  Canadian- Australasion  Royal 
Mail  Line,  April  8. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyrights  Act.   Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  5  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1320). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barrd,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japa. 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South -Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  8"  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

1  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.   Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 
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TRADE  OF  GERMANY  DURING  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  February  18,  1925.— The  statistics  of  German  foreign  trade  for 
the  year  1924  have  recently  been  published  and  are  of  interest  as  indicating  the 
tendencies  of  German  trade  since  the  stabilization  of  the  currency.  To  some 
extent  the  figures  are  prejudiced  by  the  so-called  "  hole  in  the  west,"  since  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  a  considerable  extent  of  occupied  territory  was  not 
under  the  control  of  German  customs  officials.  In  the  following  review  special 
attention  will  be  paid  to  those  branches  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  which 
are  of  interest  to  Canada. 

TRADE  BALANCE 

The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  during  1924  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  arranged  according  to  leading  classes  of  commodities  : — 

Imports  Exports 

Reichsmarks  Reichsmarks 

Living  animals                                                                                 92,467,000  13,713,000 

Food  and  drink                                                                            2,676,934,000  419,142,000 

Raw  materials                                                                           3,686,786,000  468,089,000 

Half  finished  goods                                                                         897,654,000  439,091,000 

Finished  goods                                                                          1,781,213,000  5,191,418,000 

Gold  and  silver  bars  and  coins                                                      181,787,000  35,401,000 

9,316,841,000  6,566,854,000 

Note:  1  Reichsmark— $0,238. 

The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  on  the  year's  turnover  therefore  amounts 
to  2,749,987,000  Reichsmarks  or  $654,760,000.  In  the  previous  year  total  imports 
were  valued  at  6,155,684,000  Reichsmarks  and  exports  at  6,116,440,000  Reichs- 
marks.   The  chief  feature  of  German  trade  last  year  has  therefore  been  the 
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increased  value  of  imports  as  compared  with  1923.  This  increase  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  larger  import  of  food  and  drink,  which  increased  from 
1,186,447,000  Reichsmarks  in  1923  to  2,676,934,000  Reichsmarks  last  year, 
while  imports  of  finished  goods  increased  from  822,364,000  Reichsmarks  to 
1,781,213,000  Reichsmarks.  The  export  of  finished  goods  in  1924  at  a  total  of 
5,191,418,000  Reichsmarks  showed  a  very  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

The  heavy  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  has  been  the  subject  of  adverse 
comment,  especially  in  view  of  the  obligations  which  Germany  has  incurred 
under  the  Dawes  Plan,  but  it  is  probable  that  last  year's  excess  of  imports 
represents  the  return  to  Germany  of  bank  balances  held  abroad  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  foreign  credits  for  the  purchase  of  raw  material.  A  more  favourable 
feature  in  the  trade  returns  has  been  the  steady  increase  in  the  monthly  value 
of  exports.  The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for 
each  month  of  the  past  calendar  year: — 


The  large  import  in  December  was  probably  to  some  extent  caused  by  the 
heavy  shipment  of  goods  from  Alsace-Lorraine  before  the  cessation  of  free 
import  from  those  provinces  on  January  10.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  value 
of  exports  from  Germany  in  December  was  87  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  monthly 
average  as  against  only  a  little  over  50  per  cent  in  January,  1924.  It  is  prob- 
able that  before  long  the  value  of  German  exports  should  exceed  the  pre-war 
monthly  average.  On  the  basis  of  prices  ruling  in  1913,  however,  the  volume 
of  German  trade  is  considerably  below  that  of  pre-war,  total  imports  last  year 
being  62-1  per  cent  and  exports  50-5  per  cent  of  the  1913  volume.  The  total 
value  at  current  prices  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  in  1924  was  $3,781,- 
840,000,  which  was  about  double  that  of  Canada,  although  the  population  of 
Germany  is  nearly  seven  times  that  of  the  Dominion. 


The  most  marked  feature  of  the  import  trade  in  foodstuffs  last  year  was 
the  greatly  increased  importations  of  high-priced  food  products  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  thus  indicating  the  return  to  a  higher  standard  of  living 
as  a  consequence  of  the  stabilization  of  the  currency.  Among  the  products 
which  were  imported  in  considerably  larger  quantities  may  be  mentioned  dairy 
products,  eggs,  flour,  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  The  importations  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  were  larger  than  in  1923,  due  chiefly  to  large  German  purchases  in 
the  autumn,  but  the  imports  of  rye  were  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
import  of  wheat  flour  was  nearly  four  times  the  quantity  imported  in  1923, 
and  that  of  rye  flour  was  also  heavier.  Considerably  larger  quantities  of  fresh 
pork,  fresh  beef,  and  frozen  beef  were  imported,  while  lard  importations  showed 
a  slight  increase  and  those  of  bacon  and  salted  pork  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  canned  milk  and  canned  fish  greatly 
increased,  while  those  of  canned  meats  were  less.  The  following  table  sum- 
marizes the  quantities  of  leading  food  products  imported  into  Germany  during 
the  last  two  years  as  compared  with  1913: — 


Imports 
Reichsmarks 


Exports 
Reichsmarks 
849,800,000 
431,000,000 
466,200,000 
456,600,000 
482,000,000 
516,200,000 
475,200,000 
573,400,000 
589,400,000 
564,100,000 
629,700,000 
643,300,000 
739,800,000 


Monthly  average,  1913 

January  

February   

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  


933,800,000 
568,200,000 
718,400,000 
692,700,000 
811,000,000 
870,200,000 
820,100,000 
557,300,000 
448,500,000 
623,500,000 
850,500,000 
1,047,700,000 
1,308,700,000 
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German  Food  Imports 


Imports 

Total  Imports 

from  U.S. 

1913 

1923 

1924 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

2,546,000 

474,800 

737,793 

1 17,900 

148,200 

567,202 

352,500 

949,100 

515,063 

1  000' 

8  200 

61,859 

30,300 

51 J0O 

83,952 

21,100 

25,400 

38  235 

1,600 

39,500 

26^995 

1*1,200 

1,500 

6,588 

107,400 

125,100 

1133,018 

77,200 

8,700 

50,391 

54,200 

1,300 

53,477 

26,300 

11,300 

43,864 

,    ..  166,800 

960 

79,337 

243 

2,670 

23,505 

52,500 

32,988 

246,026 

1,758 

10,051 

31,628 

23,530 

Other  canned  goods,  including 

11,404 

43,797 

In  order  to  arrive  at 

a  correct  comparison  of  present  imports  of  bread 

grains  with  the  pre-war  period,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  from  the  above  figures 
for  1913  an  export  of  538,300  tons  of  wheat,  194,800  tons  of  wheat  flour,  934,500 
tons  of  rye,  and  225,100  tons  of  rye  flour.  In  the  last  two  years  the  exports  of 
these  products  were  small  as  compared  with  the  imports. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  Germany  last  year  imported 
larger  quantities  of  wheat  and  rye  flour,  rye,  beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  cheese, 
and  canned  milk  than  in  1913,  while  the  imports  of  butter,  eggs,  dried  fruits, 
and  fresh  apples  are  now  almost  equal  to  the  pre-war  figures.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  great  reduction  in  wheat  imports  as  compared  with  1913. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  IMPORTED  FOODSTUFFS 

It  is  not  possible  from  the  German  trade  returns  to  give  an  indication  of 
the  proportion  of  the  food  imports  into  Germany  supplied  by  Canada.  A 
large  part  of  the  Canadian  exports  to  this  market  are  shipped  through  ports 
in  the  United  States,  and  hence  that  country  is  often  credited  as  the  source  of 
supply  in  the  German  statistics.  It  is  known  from  the  Canadian  trade  returns 
that  considerable  quantities  of  most  of  the  products  given  in  the  above  table 
were  shipped  from  Canada  to  Germany  last  year.  Canada  is,  however,  only 
rarely  given  in  the  German  import  statistics  as  a  separate  source  of  supply, 
imports  from  the  Dominion  being  usually  included  under  the  heading  "  Other 
countries  "  or  else  credited  as  coming  from  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  showing  the  proportion  of  the  above  food  products 
given  in  the  German  returns  as  having  been  imported  from  the  United  States 
may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters: — 


German  Food  Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  Year  1924 


Value 

Quantity- 

Quantity- 

$ 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

44,080,000 

737,793 

500,480 

41,470,000 

567,202 

316,658 

23,630,000 

515,063 

243,695 

3,600,000 

61,859 

31,239 

15,500,000 

83,952 

6,444 

9,590,000 

38,235 

11,379 

8,690,000 

26,995 

24,241 

43,080,000 

133,018 

112,678 

15,700,000 

246,026 

16,605 

2,170,000 

7,813 

6,371 

4,526,000 

38,500 

20,027 

5,819,000 

23,530 

7,524 

Other  canned  goods  except  fish  and  meat  and  including 

10,350,000 

43,797 

25,532 

94156— 1 J 
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In  the  case  of  all  of  the  above  products,  except  beef,  fresh  apples,  and 
canned  meats,  the  United  States  were  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Other 
important  sources  of  grain  supply  are  Russia  with  174,329  tons  of  rye  and  the 
Argentine  with  107,074  tons  of  wheat.  Of  the  wheat  flour  imported  in  1924, 
France  is  shown  as  having  supplied  118,697  tons,  Alsace-Lorraine  22,389  tons, 
and  Holland  32,256  tons,  while  fairly  large  quantities  of  rye  flour  were  imported 
from  Holland,  Hungary,  and  Czecho-Slovakia  in  addition  to  the  United  States. 

Of  the  meat  imported  into  Germany  last  year,  the  Argentine  supplied  the 
greater  part  of  the  beef,  including  67,908  tons  of  frozen  beef  and  3,282  tons 
other  beef.  Of  the  total  imports  of  pork  in  1924,  fresh  pork  accounted  for 
15,513  tons  as  compared  with  only  a  small  import  in  the  previous  year,  while 
imports  of  salted  pork  declined,  amounting  to  12,911  tons  as  against  16,675 
tons  in  1923. 

Other  packing  house  products  imported  into  Germany  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table,  giving  total  imports  for  the  last  two  years  and  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  1924: — 

Total  Imports       Imports  from  U.S. 
1923  1924  1924 

Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 


Oleomargarine   6,998  10,839  8,575 

Premier  jus   11,169  6,164  1,316 

Tallow   34,422  33,341  5,113 

Sausage  casings   18,073  37,828  11,576 


The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  butter  imported  into  Germany  in 
1924  were  Denmark  (26,596  tons)  and  Holland  (14,593  tons).  Of  the  cheese 
imported  last  year  Holland  supplied  20,366  tons  of  hard  cheese,  Denmark  6,267 
tons  of  hard  cheese  and  1,515  tons  of  soft  cheese,  and  Switzerland  6,044  tons 
of  hard  cheese  and  1,057  tons  of  soft  cheese. 

The  bulk  of  the  fresh  apples  imported  into  Germany  in  1924  are  shown  to 
have  been  received  from  European  countries,  France,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy  having  supplied  three-fourths  of  the  total  import. 

Of  the  total  import  of  canned  fish,  amounting  to  10,052  tons,  sardines  from 
Portugal  accounted  for  8,722  tons.  The  importation  of  salted  salmon  (includ- 
ing mild-cured)  amounted  to  1,909  tons  as  compared  with  479  tons  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Salted  herrings  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  1,330,585  barrels 
as  against  1,115,738  barrels  in  1923. 

IMPORTS  OF  FEEDING  STUFFS 

The  revival  of  the  German  live  stock  industry  is  indicated  in  the  trade 
returns  for  1924  by  increased  importations  of  feeding  stuffs  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year,  although  the  quantities  received  were  still  considerably  below 
the  pre-war  imports.  The  following  table  compares  the  imports  of  the  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  fodder  into  Germany  for  the  last  two  years  and  1913: — 

1913  1923  1924 

Metric  Tons   Metric  Tons   Metric  Tons 


Barley   3,248,200  319,900  592,0)44 

Oats   505,000  33,100  126,628 

Corn   918,700  253,400  391,487 

MU1  offals,  bran   1,414,300  23,300  47,141 

Rice  offals   206,500  20,600  17,976 

Oil  cakes   828,500  40,900  129,486 

Fishmeal     6,303  26,992 


The  import  trade  in  all  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs  is  at  present  very  quiet  on 
account  of  the  mild  winter  and  the  large  quantity  of  spoiled  grain  from  the 
last  harvest.  It  is  probable  that  larger  quantities  will  require  to  be  imported 
next  season  as  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Germany,  especially  the  number  of 
hogs,  has  greatly  increased  in  recent  months. 
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The  United  States  supplied  the  largest  share  of  the  barley  import  last  year 
with  186,345  tons,  followed  by  Roumania  with  91,217  tons,  India  with  83,768 
tons,  and  Russia  with  78,873  tons.  The  United  States  and  the  Argentine  sup- 
plied the  bulk  of  the  oats  imported,  while  the  latter  country  also  was  the  source 
of  supply  for  224,488  tons  of  corn.  The  mill  offals  and  bran  imported  in  1924 
were  chiefly  received  from  European  countries,  but  the  Argentine  supplied  8,965 
tons  and  the  United  States  4,519  tons.  Rice  offals  were  imported  principally 
from  Italy  and  India,  while  Roumania,  the  Philippines,  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
were  the  chief  suppliers  of  oil  cakes.  The  United  States  shipped  8,477  tons, 
chiefly  of  cottonseed  cake.  Norway  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal  sources 
of  supply  for  fishmeal. 

Imports  of  linseed  into  Germany  in  1924  amounted  to  129,769  tons,  of 
which  the  Argentine  supplied  99,382  tons.  The  import  of  linseed  in  the  previous 
year  was  56,026  tons. 

The  import  of  red  clover  seed  last  year  came  to  11,004  tons  and  the  export 
2,100  tons,  while  3,233  tons  of  lucerne  seed  were  also  imported.  Canada  was 
the  second  largest  source  of  supply  for  the  imports  of  white  clover  seed  with 
456  tons  out  of  a  total  import  of  4,128  tons.  Czecho-Slovakia  was  the  chief 
supplier  with  1,045  tons  and  the  United  States  ranked  third  with  416  tons. 
Imports  of  rye  grass  and  timothy  seed  amounted  to  3,526  tons,  Great  Britain 
supplying  more  than  half  and  the  United  States  and  Denmark  the  bulk  of  the 
remainder.  The  importations  of  the  above  seeds  in  1924  were  practically  double 
the  quantities  imported  in  the  previous  year. 

IMPORTS  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 

The  total  imports  of  raw  products  into  Germany  in  1924  were  27,029,465 
tons  as  compared  with  36,774,691  tons  in  1923,  while  the  imports  of  half- 
manufactured  goods  came  to  3,675,583  tons  as  against  4,478,892  tons  in  the 
previous  year. 

This  falling  off  in  the  imports  of  raw  products  may  be  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  decreased  quantities  of  coal  imported  last  year,  the  total  import  of 
hard  coal  amounting  to  13,202,087  tons  as  compared  with  25,351,604  tons  in 
1923.  Receipts  of  British  coal  declined  from  15,419,290  tons  to  6,014,190  tons 
last  year.  Similarly,  imports  of  coke  amounted  to  338,680  tons  as  compared 
with  1,503,452  tons  in  1923. 

Imports  of  iron  ore  in  1924  amounted  to  3,076,181  tons,  representing  an 
increase  from  the  total  of  2,377,048  tons  in  1923  but  still  greatly  below  the 
import  of  11,013,733  tons  in  1922.  Two-thirds  of  the  iron  ore  imported  last 
year  came  from  Sweden,  while  Spain,  France,  and  Algeria  are  the  next  largest 
suppliers.  -Canada  is  shown  as  having  supplied  5,085  tons  of  iron  ore  in  1924, 
all  of  which  arrived  in  December. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  of  certain  minerals  of  interest 
to  Canada  in  the  last  two  years: — 

1923  1924 
Metric  Tons   Metric  Tons 


Asbestos   5,650  6,711 

Nickel  ore   179  631 

Raw  nickel,  refined   1,398  1,445 

Copper  ore   49,058  89,409 

Raw  copper   83,501  110,290 

Graphite   13,861  15,138 

Mica,  raw   582  589 

Feldspar   lg,741  26,255 

Talc  j   4,866  9,645 

Molybdenum  and  other  miscellaneous  ores   789  2,344 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  all  the 
above  minerals  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
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Imports  of  Canadian  asbestos  amounted  to  3,600  tons  as  against  3,330  tons 
in  1923.  There  were  also  imported  last  year  838  tons  of  African  asbestos,  321 
tons  of  asbestos  from  Russia,  and  801  tons  credited  to  the  United  States.  For 
raw  nickel  the  chief  sources  of  supply  given  for  1924  were  Great  Britain  (706 
tons),  United  States  (523  tons),  and  Canada  (136  tons).  The  bulk  of  the  raw 
copper  imported  came  from  the  United  States;  of  the  graphite,  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  and  Madagascar;  of  the  mica,  from  India  and  Great  Britain; 
and  of  the  feldspar,  from  Scandinavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  improvement  in  industrial  conditions 
resulting  from  the  execution  of  the  first  part  of  the  Dawes  Plan  brought  about 
an  increased  importation  of  the  above-mentioned  minerals  and  the  imports  in 
December  were  considerably  above  the  monthly  average  for  the  year. 

The  imports  of  lumber  into  Germany  show  on  the  whole  a  substantial 
increase  in  1924  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  No  indication  is  given  in 
the  trade  statistics  as  to  the  imports  of  pine  lumber  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  total  import  of  flax  in  1924  amounted  to  9,595  tons  as  compared  with 
6,718  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Latvia,  Esthonia,  Lithuania,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

In  1924  Germany  imported  97,875  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  as  against  61,691 
tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  United  States,  Brazil, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  all  shipped  considerable  quantities. 

Imports  of  raw  rubber  in  1924  amounted  to  23,855  tons  as  compared  with 
19,749  tons  in  1923. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  review  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  most  raw  materials  into  Germany  during  1924  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  In  general  it  would  appear  that  the  quantities  imported 
were  approximately  equal  to  the  1922  imports,  the  decrease  in  the  importations 
of  raw  materials  during  1923  thus  being  made  good.  It  was  only  after  the 
London  Conference  in  August  that  the  granting  of  foreign  credits  to  German 
industrial  companies  permitted  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  an  an  increased 
scale,  so  that  the  coming  year  should  bring  about  considerably  larger  imports 
of  raw  materials  than  those  represented  by  the  figures  given  above  for  1924. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  German  exports  in  1924  was  comprised  of  finished 
manufactured  goods.  This  export  of  finished  goods  was  valued  at  a  total  of 
5,191,418,000  Reichsmarks  as  compared  with  5,200,478,000  Reichsmarks  in  1923. 
On  the  basis  of  prices  ruling  in  1913  the  export  of  finished  goods  in  1924 
amounted  to  58-7  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  standard,  while  the  total  German 
export  trade  was  only  50-5  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  export.  As  already  pointed 
out,  there  was  a  steady  increase  throughout  the  course  of  the  year  1924  in  the 
monthly  value  of  exports,  and  the  recent  fairly  heavy  imports  of  raw  materials 
should  soon  be  reflected  in  a  greater  volume  of  exports.  The  following  table 
shows  the  total  values  of  the  main  classes  of  exports  in  1924: — 


EXPORT  TRADE 


Iron  goods   

Machinery  

Cotton  goods  

Woollen  goods  

Electro -technical  goods 

Chemicals  

Silk  goods  

Copper  goods   

Dyes  and  colours  . . 

Glassware  

Leather  

Porcelain  and  china  .. 

Power  vehicles  

Toys  


Reichsmarks 
792,921,000 
466,211,000 
450,776,000 
388,750,000 
259,160,000 
247,585,000 
203,619,000 
189,869,000 
189,604,000 
145.388,000 
135,666,000 
119,295,000 
116,002.000 
110,573,000 
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REGULATIONS  REGARDING  THE  USE  OF  PRESERVATIVES  IN 
FOODS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  February  20,  1925. — As  was  reported  in  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  of  November  8,  1924  (No.  1084),  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  enquire  into  the  use  of  preserva- 
tives in  foods  presented  its  report  towards  the  end  of  October. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  were  of  a  very  drastic  nature,  in  so  far 
that  the  report  recommended  that  the  use  of  all  preservatives  should  be  pro- 
hibited with  the  exception  of  small  quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  of  benzoic 
acid,  and  that  in  special  cases  and  in  limited  quantities;  and  the  committee  also 
suggested  that  certain  harmful  colouring  materials  should  be  replaced  by  non- 
injurious  substitutes. 

These  recommendations  have  since  been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
troversy and  of  newspaper  correspondence.  Trading  interests  contend  that  many 
of  the  preservatives  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  prohibit  are  quite  harmless 
to  health,  and  that  in  any  case  this  general  prohibition  must  increase  the  cost 
of  many  articles  of  food. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  scientific  experts  is  that 
the  use  of  preservatives  generally  is  detrimental  to  public  health,  and  it  is  appar- 
ently this  view  which  has  carried  weight  with  the  Government,  because  the 
proposed  draft  Rules  and  Orders  which  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  now  issued 
are  generally  in  keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

As  a  preliminary  it  should  be  stated  that  the  regulations  apply  equally  to 
imported  as  well  as  to  home  supplies,  but  that  exports  and  re-exports  are 
excluded  from  their  operation.  While  the  draft  is  dated  February  17,  no  date  is 
announced  for  the  regulations  to  come  into  force. 

The  new  regulations  absolutely  forbid  the  manufacture  for  sale,  or  sale,  of 
any  article  of  food  in  England  and  Wales  which  contains  any  preservatives  or 
colouring  matter  except  what  is  specified  in  the  published  schedules. 

According  to  what  is  defined  in  the  draft  order,  a  "  '  preservative  '  means 
any  substance  which  is  capable  of  inhibiting,  retarding  or  arresting  the  process 
of  fermentation,  acidification,  or  other  decomposition  of  food  or  of  masking 
any  of  the  evidences  of  any  such  process  or  of  neutralizing  the  acid  generated 
by  any  such  process;  but  does  not  include  common  salt  (sodium  chloride), 
saltpetre  (sodium  or  potassium  nitrate),  sugars,  acetic  acid  or  vinegar,  alcohol 
or  potable  spirits,  spices,  essential  oils  or  any  substance  added  to  food  by  the 
process  of  curing  known  as  smoking." 

The  only  preservatives  the  use  of  which  is  authorized  are  sulphur  dioxide 
and  benzoic  acid,  and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  new  regulations  will  be 
apparent  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  it  excludes  such  well-known  preservatives 
as  boric  and  salicylic  acid,  and  formaldehyde,  in  the  case  of  preservatives,  and 
copper  sulphate  among  colouring  matters. 

The  order,  moreover,  prohibits  the  sale  of  any  chemical  preservative,  or 
colouring  matter,  which  bears  a  mark  advertising  its  use  for  conserving  pur- 
poses. 

The  proposals  also  provide  authority  to  health,  customs,  and  other  officials 
for  the  taking  and  examination  of  samples  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulations. 

Until  the  final  adoption  of  the  regulations  the  above  general  description 
should  be  sufficient,  but  it  seems  informative  to  reproduce  in  their  entirety  the 
schedules  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  first  of  which  deals 
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with  the  preservatives  and  colouring  matters  themselves,  and  the  second  with 
the  labelling  which  is  required  when  the  permitted  preservatives  are  used: — 

THE  FIRST  SCHEDULE 

Part  I. — Articles  of  Food  which  may  contain  Preservatives  and  Nature  and 
Proportion  of  Preservative  in  Each  Case 

(1)  The  articles  of  food  specified  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  may  contain 
sulphur  dioxide  in  proportions  not  exceeding  those  specified  in  the  second  column — 

Maximum   Proportion  of 
Food  Sulphur  Dioxide 

1.  Sausages   3     grains  per  pound 

2.  Jam   0.3  grain  per  pound 

3.  Fruit  and  fruit  pulp,  not  dried   5    grains  per  pound 

4.  Dried  fruit   7    grains  per  pound 

5.  Beer  and  cider   5    grains  per  gallon 

6.  Alcoholic  wines   3  grains  per  pint 

7.  Non-alcoholic  wines  and  cordials: 

Fruit  juices,  sweetened  or  unsweetened   3  grains  per  pint 

(2)  The  articles  of  food  specified  in  the  first  column  of  the  following  table  may  contain 
benzoic  acid  in  proportions  not  exceeding  those  specified  in  the  second  column: — 

Food  Maximum   Proportion  of 

benzoic  acid 

1.  Coffee  extract   3  grains  per  pound 

2.  Non-alcoholic  wines  and  cordials: 

Fruit  juices,  sweetened  or  unsweetened   5  grains  per  pint 

3.  Sweetened  mineral  waters,  and  brewed  ginger  beer   1  grain  per  pint 

Provided  that  no  article  of  food  may  contain  both  sulphur  dioxide  and  benzoic  acid. 

Part  II. — Colouring  Matters  which  may  not  be  added  to  Articles  of  Food 

1.  Metallic  Colouring  Matters 

Compounds  of  any  of  the  following  metals: 
Antimony  Copper 
Arsenic  Mercury 
Cadmium  Lead 
Chromium  Zinc 

2.  Vegetable  Colouring  Matter 

Gamboge 

3.  Coal  Tar  Colours 

Number  in  Colour  Index 

of  Society  ol  Dyers  Name  Synonyms 

and  Colourists,  1924 

i   Piric  acid  Carbazotic  acid 

8    Victoria  yellow  Saffron  substitute: 

Dinitrocresol. 

9   Manchester   Yellow  Naphthol  yellow; 

Martius  yellow 

12    Aurantia  Imperial  yellow 

151    Orange  II  Mandarin  G.  extra; 

Tropaeolin  000  No.  2. 
724   ..   -   Aurine  Rosolic  acid; 

Yellow  Coralline. 

THE   SECOND  SCHEDULE 

Labelling  of  Articles  of  Food  containing  Preservative  and  of  Preservatives 

1.  The  articles  of  food  containing  preservative  to  which  the  rules  as  to  labelling  set 
out  in  this  schedule  apply  are:  (a)  sausages,  (6)  jam,  (c)  coffee  extract. 
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2.  (1)  Any  of  the  said  articles  of  food  containing  preservative  shall  be  enclosed  in  a 
wrapper  or  container  on  which  is  printed  the  following  declaration  or  such  other  declara- 
tion substantially  to  the  like  effect  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Minister:— 


(a) 

CONTAIN  (S) 

(6) 

PRESERVATIVE 

(2)  This  declaration  shall  be  completed  by  inserting  at  (a)  "These  Sausages"  or 
"This  Jam"  or  "This  Coffee  Extract"  and  by  inserting  at  (6)  "Sulphur  Dioxide"  or 
"Benzoic  Acid"  as  the  case  may  require. 

3.  (1)  The  declaration  on  the  label  of  an  article  sold  as  a  preservative  shall  be  in  the 
following  form  or  in  such  other  form  substantially  to  the  like  effect  as  may  be  allowed  by 
the  Minister: — 


THIS  PRESERVATIVE  CONTAINS 
(a)  PER  CENT  OF  SULPHUR  DIOXIDE 


(2)  Where  the  preservative  contains  bonzoic  acid  the  words  "  Benzoic  Acid  "  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  words  "  Sulphur  Dioxide." 

(3)  The  declaration  shall  be  completed  by  inserting  at  (a)  in  words  and  figures,  exclud- 
ing fractions  (e.g.  "seventy  (70)"),  the  true  percentage  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  or  benzoic 
acid  present  in  the  article. 

(4)  The  prescribed  declaration  shall  in  each  case  be  printed  in  dark  block  type  upon 
a  light  coloured  ground  with  a  surrounding  line  and  no  other  matter  shall  be  printed 
within  such  surrounding  line.  The  type  used  shall  be  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
in  height. 

t  (5)  The  label  shall  in  addition  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
article,  or  of  the  dealer  or  merchant  in  Great  Britain  for  whom  it  is  manufactured. 

(6)  The  label  shall  be  securely  affixed  to  the  wrapper  or  container  so  as  to  be  clearly 
visible.  If  there  is  attached  to  the  wrapper  or  container  a  label  bearing  the  name,  trade 
mark  or  design  representing  the  brand  of  the  article  the  prescribed  declaration  shall  be 
printed  as  part  of  such  label. 

(7)  No  comment  on  or  explanation  of  the  prescribed  declaration  (other  than  any 
direction  as  to  use  in  the  case  of  a  preservative)  shall  be  placed  on  the  wrapper  or  con- 
tainer. 

AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  16,  1925.— The  recently  issued  figures  of  the  overseas 
trade  of  Australia  during  the  first  six  months — July  to  December — of  the  current 
financial  year  show  a  very  satisfactory  position  in  comparison  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  previous  years. 

While  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  imports,  which  increased  in  value 
from  £70,080,361  to  £74,743,373  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1923, 
the  exports  established  a  record  in  reaching  the  larg  etotal  of  £76,119,504,  an 
increase  of  £22,201,060. 

Owing  to  restriction  in  the  building  trade,  the  imports  of  dressed  and 
undressed  timber  fell  in  value  from  £3,031,538  to  £2,369,658,  but  other  lines 
of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  show  good  increases.  Agricultural  implements 
increased  from  £415,098  to  £551,946;  printing  paper  from  £1,235,846  to  £1,347,- 
502;  tinned  fish  from  £494,858  to  £620,634;  paper  pulp  from  £57,928  to  £92,004; 
electrical  machinery  and  appliances  from  £2,207,860  to  £3,342,347;  motor 
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chassis  from  £4,349,812  to  £4,869,837;  motor  bodies  from  £478,985  to  £530,101; 
vehicle  parts  from  £898,456  to  £1,156,057;  pianos  and  parts  from  £555,367  to 
£589,488.  There  was  also  an  expansion  of  £2,248,958  in  apparel  and  textiles, 
including  nearly  £700,000  in  cornsacks,  but  an  appreciable  drop  in  iron  and 
steel,  excepting  plain  and  tinned  plate  and  sheet,  is  recorded.  Rubber  manu- 
factures were  also  imported  to  a  smaller  extent.  The  values  of  the  Australian 
imports  and  exports,  under  general  classifications  during  the  first  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  years  1923-24  and  1924-25  are  appended  for  comparative  purposes. 


Australian  Imports 

Australian  Exports 

July  to  D.c, 

July  to  Dec, 

July  to  Dec, 

July  to  Dec. 

,              \  ,';,'.!., 

1923. 

1924. 

1923. 

1924. 

£  1,099.728 

£  1,048.321 

£  4,535,489 

£  9,275,284 

Foodstuffs   of   vegetable   origin..  .. 

3,224.905 

3.223.765 

7,256,201 

10,978.530 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors..  .. 

1,032.070 

184,273 

149,817 

Tobacco  and   preparations  thereof.. 

1,487,655 

1,053  911 

190,937 

229,407 

110,857 

75.501 

73,164 

161.041 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs  . .  . 
Vegetable  substances  and  fibres..  .. 

523.988 
1,329.825 

664.981 

31,519,804 

44.666.422 

1,448,002 

571,081 

646.691 

Apparel,  textiles,  etc  

19.792.648 

22,037.606 

408,879 

283,167 

Oils,    fats    and  waxes  

3,323  276 

4,251,736 

481,994 

925,924 

332.221 

316.005 

22.088 

24,713 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc..  .. 

404.378 

311,587 

1,959,423 

1,561,460 

21,194,963 

23,085,130 

2,840,552 

3,430,586 

Rubber  and  karther  manufactures.. 

1.594,926' 

1,472.659 

505,227 

447,728 
869,669 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures..  .. 

3.337,675 

2,684.415 

640.251 

1,233,653 

1,369,300 

53.333 

61,363 

3,421 .582 

3,431,442 

201,127 

116,074 

Jewellery  and   fancy  goods  

1.465.946 

1,547,776 

92.983 

99,854 

Optical  and  surgical  instruments..  .. 

742.432 

829.498 

86,918 

81,685 

1,922,777 

2,156,415 

302,089 

283,847 

2.466.967 

2,672,954 

516,473 

368,409 

35.263 

30,299 

1,476,158 

1,457,833 

Total  

£70,080,361 

£74,743,373 

£53,918,444 

£76,119,504 

The  large  increase  in  the  exports  is  mainly  due  to  a  splendid  wool  clip  for 
which  high  prices  are  being  obtained;  a  largely  increased  output  of  butter,  and 
a  much  better  overseas  demand  for  meat.  The  value  of  the  greasy  wool  shipped 
during  the  half-year  was  £34.386,335  as  against  £23,089,071  in  1923;  scoured 
and  washed  wool  was  £4,356,999,  against  £3,089,071 ;  and  wool  tops  £589,728 
as  compared  with  £585,234.  The  exports  of  sheep  skins  increased  from  £1,707,- 
550  to  £2,612,209  and  of  rabbit  and  hare  skins  from  £773,673  to  £1,333,526.  A 
favourable  season  raised  the  butter  shipments  from  £1,688,346  to  £4,860,430 
and  frozen  beef  from  £663,781  to  £1,831,839.  Dried  fruits,  tallow,  lead,  wheat, 
flour  and  sugar  also  show  large  increases. 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1924 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Auckland,  February  6,  1925; — The  overseas  trade  of  New  Zealand  during 
1924  aggregated  £101,140,314,  the  largest  volume  yet  recorded  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  import  boom  year  of  1920.  The  exports  last  year  totalled  £52,612,711, 
an  increase  of  £6,645,592  over  the  previous  year;  this  is  the  greatest  volume  of 
exports  with  the  exception  of  1919.  The  imports  were  valued  at  £48,527,603, 
an  increase  over  1923  of  £5,041,049. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  show  that  the  balance  of  trade  has  now  returned 
to  normal,  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  being  £4,085,108  or  about  9  per 
cent.  The  export  of  wool  increased  in  value  by  50  per  cent.  One  feature  of  the 
exports  is  the  volume  of  trade  with  Germany,  which  increased  from  £190,600 
to  £1,166,302,  mainly  accounted  for  by  shipments  of  wool.  The  export  trade 
for  1924  shows  an  increase  of  14  per  cent.  Dairy  produce  exports  increased  by 
6  per  cent,  and  there  was  also  a  slight  rise  in  the  value  of  meat  exportations. 
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The  total  imports  in  1924  were  greater  than  in  1923  by  about  14  per  cent. 
Motor  vehicles  showed  the  greatest  relative  increase,  the  value  being  nearly  50 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  previous  year.  A  similar  rise  was  recorded  in  imports 
of  timber,  motor  spirit,  electrical  machinery,  printing  paper,  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Wheat  imports  were  valued  at  £1,039,774,  as  against  £69  in  1923.  There 
were  increases  in  the  values  of  the  imports  of  sugar,  tea,  cigarettes,  coal,  hard- 
ware, silk  goods,  galvanized  iron,  etc.,  whereas  smaller  importations  of  a 
number  of  commodities  were  recorded,  such  as  confectionery,  wines  and  spirits, 
boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps,  hosiery,  millinery,  floor  coverings,  drapery,  iron 
and  steel,  etc. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  import  trade  is  not  possible  as  the  only  figures 
at  present  available  are  those  of  the  total  imports  from  various  countries  and 
the  quantities  and  values  of  different  commodities  imported,  regardless  of 
countries  of  origin. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

In  1923  Canada  supplied  commodities  to  the  value  of  £2,947,167,  whereas 
the  figure  for  1924  was  £3,973.639,  an  increase  of  £1,026,472  or  nearly  35  per 
cent.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  imports  in  1923  were  the  highest  up  to 
that  time,  it  is  readily  seen  that  Canadian  trade  is  steadily  increasing.  These 
figures  give  rise  to  a  certain  feeling  of  optimism,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  an  intensely  competitive  market.  In  1923  Canada's  share  of  the 
total  importations  was  6-8  per  cent,  while  in  the  past  year  it  was  approximately 
82. 

A  special  report  covering  in  detail  the  importations  from  Canada  to  New 
Zealand  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1924,  together  with  articles  affected 
by  and  the  value  of  the  Canadian  preference,  has  been  kindly  prepared  by  the 
Customs  Department  of  the  New  Zealand  Government,  copies  of  which  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  T.C.-6-100).  The  following  are 
the  principal  increases  and  decreases  for  the  year  1924  as  shown  in  that  table:— 

Increases. — Fish,  preserved,  n.e.i.,  £40,109;  apples,  fresh,  £10,189;  oats,  £121,348;  maizena 
and  cornflour,  £3,319;  onions,  £9,886;  seeds,  grass  and  clover,  £11,634;  gum  boots,  £11,158; 
boots  and  shoes  n.e.i.,  £10,499;  carpets  and  floor  coverings,  £5,186;  iron  and  steel — bar,  bolt, 
rod,  £24,862;  hardware  n.e.i.,  £3,907;  iron  wire  n.e.i.,  £6,154;  other  wire,  plain,  £15,330; 
metal  manufactures  n.ei.,  £16,211;  insulated  cable  and  wire,  £6,567;  timber,  rough  sawn — 
Douglas  fir,  £21,137;  ash,  hickory,  cedar,  etc.,  £5,689;  oak,  £4,068;  sawn  dressed  timber- 
Douglas  fir,  £4,056;  hemlock,  £6,755;  spruce,  £8,153;  doors  and  sashes,  £6,574;  cardboard 
in  sheets  over  20  inches  by  25  inches,  £9,084;  cameras,  £3,911;  pianos,  £5,387;  tires  for 
motor  bicycles,  £3,512;  motor  vehicles,  passenger,  £462,515;  chassis  for  same,  £68,344;  chassis 
for  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  buses,  £86,767;  tires  for  motor  vehicles,  £20,277;  parts  of  motor 
vehicles,  £28,076. 

Decreases. — Chocolate,  in  fancy  packages  £6,370,  in  plain  trade  packages  £2,207;  apparel 
n.ei.,  £20,869;  hosiery,  £7,287;  fencing  staples,  £3,350;  wrought  iron  tubes,  under  9-inch 
int.  diameter,  £10,431;  nails,  other,  £40,606;  wire— copper,  £7,283;  fencing,  plain,  £47,362; 
fencing,  barbed,  £24,358;  agricultural  machinery,  other,  £3,036;  electric  batteries  and  cells, 
£9,555;  laths,  £6,594;  jars,  plain  glass,  £5,536;  writing  paper  in  sheets  not  less  than  20 
inches  by  15^  inches,  £7,301;  soap,  £7,288;    materials  and  parts  for  vehicles  n.e.i.,  £4,498. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Canadian  imports  had  increased  by  35  per 
cent  over  1923,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  draw  a  comparison 
with  some  other  countries. 


Percentage 

1924  1923  Increase 

Total                                                                             £48,527,603  £43,486,544  14 

Canada                                                                                3,973,639  2,947,167  35 

United  Kingdom                                                                  23,068,282  22,577,845  2 

Australia                                                                              5,651,027  3,647,891  55 

United  States                                                                    7,788,293  6,982,815  12 

Germany                                                                                 292,058  68,907  324 

94156—2! 
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Thus  Canada  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  normal  increase  of  New 
Zealand's  imports,  but  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  more  business  cannot  be 
secured  if  Canadian  exporters  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  requirements  of 
this  market.  Too  many  firms  are  given  to  quoting  f.o.b.  rail  inland  point. 
This  is  utterly  useless  for  New  Zealand  trade,  as  it  is  impossible  to  approach 
prospective  buyers  with  any  hope  of  success  if  the  definite  cost  cannot  be 
quoted.  It  is  quite  an  easy  matter  for  manufacturers  to  secure  freight  rates, 
knowing  the  size  and  weights  of  packages,  but  the  importer  cannot  ascertain 
the  actual  inland  freight  rates.  Several  firms  who  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  this  office  have  furnished  very  complete  details  such  as  terms,  and 
what  is  included  in  quotations,  packing,  extras  if  any,  prices  c.i.f.  New  Zealand, 
gross  weight  and  cubic  dimensions  of  cases,  code  words  covering  individual 
items,  etc.  With  this  information  in  hand  the  importer  can  in  a  few  minutes 
determine  whether  the  article  in  question  can  compete.  For  customs  purposes 
it  is  necessary  to  know  the  current  domestic  value  in  the  country  of  exporta- 
tion, and  if  this  is  included  so  much  the  better.  However,  with  quotations  c.i.f. 
and  details  as  to  packing,  the  local  price  can  be  determined  fairly  accurately. 

ROAD  CONSTRUCTION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  February  16,  1925. — It  is  estimated  that  several  million  pounds 
sterling  will  be  spent  on  the  construction  and  improvement  of  main  highways 
throughout  New  Zealand  during  the  next  five  years.  The  need  for  better  roads 
has  been  felt  for  some  time  and  a  central  board  has  been  appointed  to  attend 
to  this.  The  large  proportion  of  the  expenditure  is  for  bituminous  pavement 
and  the  penetration  method. 

Up-to-date  machinery  is  obviously  required.  Certain  lines  of  Canadian 
equipment  are  well  known,  particularly  for  concrete  work.  There  is  now  an 
opportunity  for  progressive  manufacturers  who  produce  commodities  of  this 
nature,  suitable  for  this  market,  to  secure  considerable  business. 

ROLLERS 

Steam  rollers  of  various  sizes  are  in  demand.  What  are  required  are 
machines  from  6  tons  upwards.  In  the  lighter  weights,  from  6  to  8  tons,  the 
engine  should  be  of  the  quick  reverse  type;  this  class  is  for  use  on  bituminous 
pavements.  Sizes  8-  to  15-ton  are  required;  these  should  be  fitted  with  detach- 
able steam  rims.  Gasolene-driven  rollers  also  find  sales  and  should  be  of  such 
sizes  as  to  compare  with  the  steam  equipment. 

One  important  item  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  steam  rollers  is  the 
necessity  for  submitting  complete  specifications  and  details  of  the  boilers  used. 
Before  any  steam  equipment  can  be  be  used  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Machinery.  It  frequently  happens  that  imported  boilers  cannot 
be  operated  at  the  required  pressure  as  the  regulations  prohibit  this  unless  addi- 
tional rivets  are  used  or  heavier  plate  furnished.  It  would  be  advisable  for 
any  firm  wishing  to  cater  to  this  market  to  furnish  four  copies  of  details  and 
plans,  showing  the  material  used,  the  number  of  rivets  and  similar  data. 

TAR  AND  BITUMEN  PLANTS 

Inquiries  have  been  received  for  Canadian  bituminous  pavement  hot-mix 
plants,  of  both  the  depot  and  portable  varieties.  Certain  firms  in  the  United 
States  have  shipped  equipment  which  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  if  any  Cana- 
dian companies  are  able  to  compete  in  quality  and  price  there  is  no  doubt  that 
business  could  be  secured. 
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Machines  for  spraying  tar  and  bitumen  are  used  quite  extensively, 
although  so  far  as  is  known  none  have  come  from  Canada.  The  tar  or  bitumen 
is  forced  through  a  jet  under  pressure  of  an  engine  and  pump.  The  jet  should 
be  so  designed  that  it  will  not  choke;  that  is,  so  that  the  pressure  used  in 
forcing  out  the  tar  may  be  employed  When  so  desired  to  force  any  impurities 

from  the  jet.  ,  . 

One  point  cannot  be  stressed  too  much,  namely,  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
adequate  blueprints  and  specifications,  particularly  in  the  case  of  steam  equip- 
ment. In  every  tender  which  is  submitted  to  a  public  body  complete  data  must 
be  included. 

THE  MARKET  FOR  SIEVE  RIMS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 
Cape  Town,  February  13,  1925.— A  very  considerable  business  is  done  in 
South  Africa  in  sieve  rims  for  the  manufacture  of  sieves  for  the  placer  and 
diamond  fields.  Under  constant  use,  the  replacement  of  these  sieves  is  very 
high.  They  are  manufactured  locally  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  price 
of  the  sieves — as  high  as  50  per  cent  in  some  makes — is  absorbed  by  the  cost 
of  the  wooden  rims.  The  manufacturers  therefore  are  always  open  to  discover 
new  sources  of  supply,  and  as  Canada  has  not  attempted  this  trade  to  date,  it 
was  considered  that  a  report  might  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
similar  goods. 

The  present  rims  are  imported  from  England,  but  it  is  not  definitely  known 
that  they  are  made  there.  They  are  made  of  oak,  partially  bent  and  partially 
"  ploughed  " — that  is,  shaped  from  the  wood  in  the  curve  desired. 

In  comparison  with  the  ordinary  sand  and  gravel  sieve  used  in  Canada, 
they  seem  very  strong  and  solid.  The  comparatively  coarse  meshes  of  the  sieves 
are  reinforced  on  the  outside  by  crossings  of  heavy  wire  of  about  the  weight  of 
No.  8  telephone  wire.  These  wires  are  caught  in  the  wall  of  the  sieve  rim  about 
2  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  rim. 

The  rims  in  demand  are  14-,  16-,  18-,  20-  and  24-inch  diameters.  The  ends 
of  the  rims  taper  both  in  width  and  thickness,  in  order  to  make  a  smoother 
junction.  They  are  so  bent  and  ploughed  that  there  is  probably  6  inches  between 
the  ends  before  joining.  The  rims  are  in  three  parts;  there  is  the  rim  proper, 
which  must  be  from  3i  to  4  inches  in  depth;  the  width  or  thickness  runs  from 
T36  to  |  inch  in  thickness,  according  to  the  diameter.  There  are  two  types  of 
finish:  the  rounded  on  one  side,  which  will  be  the  top,  and  perfectly  flat  on  the 
top.  The  rim  proper,  as  heretofore  described,  is  reinforced  by  two  subsidiary 
rims  which  are  known  as  "  backings  "  or  "  half  backings."  These  are  fastened 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  sieve  on  the  outside  and  inside  respectively. 
"  Backings  "  are  from  1^  inches  to  2  inches  in  width  of  about  TVinch  thickness; 
"  half  backings  "  are  of  the  same  thickness  and  from  f  to  1  inch  in  depth.  They 
conform  to  the  shaping  of  the  main  rim;  thus  when  the  main  rim  is  rounded  on 
top  the  "  backing "  and  "  half  backing "  is  accordingly  rounded,  one  side  of 
which  will  be  turned  to  the  bottom  of  the  sieve.  I(n  length  the  "  backings  "  and 
"  half  backings  "  are  longer  than  their  corresponding  main  rims,  as  it  is  not 
intended  to  close  them  under  pressure.  At  the  ends  they  taper  in  width,  but  not 
in  depth. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  present  manufacturers  are  paying  for 
their  rims,  but  it  is  understood  that  for  the  present  types  of  oak  their  cost 
averages  between  4s.  and  6s.  per  set.  This  is  very  high,  but  a  correspondingly 
high-class  product  is  supplied.  What  the  sieve  manufacturers  really  desire  is  a 
rim  which  at  a  considerably  cheaper  price  will  replace  oak,  giving  an  equally 
good  service  for  a  shorter  period.  It  is  realized  that  the  meshing  of  the  sieves 
wears  out  long  before  the  sieve  rim  is  destroyed. 
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No  arrangements  are  made  for  the  recovery  of  used  rims,  and  it  is  felt  that 
a  rim  of  other  material  may  be  obtained  which  will  replace  this  oak  at  a  much 
more  reasonable  price. 

Samples  of  the  present  rim  in  use  are  being  sent  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  where  they  will  be  available  upon  application. 
For  the  convenience  of  forwarding  to  Canadian  inquirers,  these  rims  have  been 
cut  into  hand  samples  which  can  be  mailed  to  interested  manufacturers. 

If  any  Canadian  manufacturers  feel  that  they  would  like  to  try  this  trade, 
they  are  asked  to  send  a  small  sample  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Cape  Town.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  send  cross  sections;  whole  rims  should  be 
submitted.  Such  samples  should  be  covered  with  cash  and  quantity  discounts; 
quotations  should  be  f.o.b.  Canadian  summer  and  winter  ports.  With  this  infor- 
mation the  trade  will  be  approached  with  a  view  to  interesting  the  manufac- 
turers of  sieves  in  placing  direct  orders. 

PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  RAILWAYS 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  C  his  holm 
Note. — One  crore  of  rupees  may  be  considered  to  equal  roughly  3^  million  dollars 

Calcutta,  February  11,  1925. — The  report  recently  issued  by  the  Railway 
Board  of  the  Government  of  India  on  Indian  railways  for  the  fiscal  year 
1923-24  shows  that  the  railways  of  the  country  are  making  solid  progress 
toward  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war  period.  The  Board  points  out 
that,  both  as  regards  financial  results  and  standards  of  efficiency,  the  year  may 
be  considered  as  the  turning  point  from  a  period  of  deficits  and  general  inability 
to  handle  the  trade  of  the  country  toward  financial  solvency  and  the  provision 
of  transportation  in  .some  degree  comparable  to  the  demand. 

Faced  with  heavy  deficits  during  the  two  or  three  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  war  on  account  of  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  the 
Government  of  India  appointed  in  1920  the  Acworth  Committee  to  report  on 
measures  to  be  adopted  toward  placing  the  railway  system  on  a  sound  basis. 
In  1921  this  committee  submitted  recommendations  involving  the  "  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  central  administration  on  the  basis  of  commercial  management 
with  financial  control  from  within,  and  uniform  and  continuous  grants  on  a 
large  scale  for  rehabilitation  and  improvement ".  In  March,  1922,  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  agreed  to  allocate  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  150  crores  of 
rupees  or  about  $450,000,000  during  the  five-year  period,  1922-1927,  and  to 
entrust  to  a  Chief  Commissioner  of  Railways  the  task  of  formulating  a  reorgani- 
zation in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Acworth  Committee  and 
the  Inchcape  Retrenchment  Committee. 

INDIAN   STATE  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  NOW  ON   PAYING  BASIS 

The  most  momentous  change  in  the  relationship  between  Indian  railways 
and  the  Government  is  in  the  realm  of  finance.  Formerly,  the  Railway  Depart- 
ment occupied  the  same  position  as  other  departments  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  that  the  railways  depended  for  finance  upon  money  voted  annually 
by  the  Legislature,  while  their  net  earnings  went  into  the  general  exchequer. 
This  system,  which  has  long  been  accepted  as  being  unsound  and  which  reacted 
most  unfavourably  upon  the  development  of  transportation  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  railways,  was  abandoned  last  year.  Railway  finance  is  now  completely 
separated  from  the  general  finances  of  the  country,  and  financial  control  over 
railway  operations  is  exercised  from  within  the  Railway  Board  in  the  form 
and  manner  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise.    Many  other 
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administrative  and  operative  reforms  have  been  put  into  effect,  with  the  satis- 
factory result  that  India's  great  State  Railway  system  has  now  become  a 
paying  concern.  Operations  for  the  year  1923-24  show  a  net  profit  or  surplus, 
after  all  expenses,  interest  and  other  charges  have  been  met,  of  6.47  crores 
of  rupees  or  about  $20,000,000,  as  compared  with  a  profit  of  1.22  crores  of 
rupees  in  1922-23. 

On  the  capital  at  charge  of  the  state  lines,  the  net  receipts — that  is,  the 
gross  receipts  less  the  working  expenses — gave  a  return  during  1923-24  of  5-24 
per  cent  as  compared  with  4-38  per  cent  in  1922-23,  2-64  per  cent  in  1921-22, 
and  5-01  per  cent  in  1913-14.  The  total  capital  at  charge  on  all  railways, 
including  those  under  construction,  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1924,  amounted 
to  724  crores  of  rupees,  of  which  641  crores  represented  the  capital  at  charge 
on  the  state-owned  railways.  Of  this  latter  amount,  566  crores  of  rupees  is 
Government  capital  and  75  crores  of  rupees  the  capital  of  companies. 

EXTENSION  OF  GOVERNMENT  MANAGEMENT 

Over  75  per  cent  of  India's  38,000  miles  of  railways  is  owned  by  the 
state.  Up  to  last  year  only  three  important  lines  were  owned  and  at  the  same 
time  operated  by  the  state,  while  eight  other  important  roads  were  owned 
by  the  state  but  worked  on  its  behalf  by  companies  enjoying  a  guarantee  of 
interest  from  the  Government.  Two  of  the  latter,  however,  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  Railway  and  the  East  Indian  Railway,  with  a  combined  mileage  of 
over  6,000  miles,  have  now  been  transferred  to  state  management.  Three 
important  lines  and  many  small  lines,  with  a  total  mileage  of  nearly  11,000 
miles,  are  the  property  of  private  companies,  some  being  operated  by  the 
owning  companies  and  others  by  the  state  or  by  the  companies  working  state- 
owned  systems. 

TRAFFIC  AND  EARNINGS 

Of  the  total  earnings  of  the  state  railways  in  1923-24  amounting  to 
Rsl07.80  crores,  35  per  cent  was  from  passenger  traffic  and  56  per  cent  from 
goods  traffic.  Of  the  total  of  about  525,000,000  passengers  carried  during  the 
year,  513,000,000  were  third  class,  as  compared  with  503,000,000  in  the  previous 
year  and  375,000,000  in  1912.  The  popularity  of  railway  travel  among  the 
masses  of  India  increases  year  by  year.  Freight  earnings  during  the  year 
amounted  to  about  $180,000,000,  as  compared  with  about  $172,000,000  during 
the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  working  expenses  decreased  from  66  crores 
of  rupees  in  1922-23  to  61  crores  of  rupees  in  1923-24. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAMME 

The  total  capital  outlay  on  all  railways  during  1923-24  was  21.31  crores 
of  rupees,  of  which  19.71  crores  were  spent  on  state-owned  lines.  A  total 
mileage  of  430  miles  was  opened  during  the  year.  New  lines  the  construction 
of  which  will  be  commenced  this  year  will  amount  to  624  miles. 

Electrification  of  suburban  services  out  of  Bombay  is  being  carried  through. 
An  electric  train  service  is  now  in  operation  over  a  suburban  line  running  seven 
miles  out  of  Bombay.  Another  section  out  of  Bombay,  twenty-one  miles  in 
length  will  be  completed  shortly.  Ample  power  is  available  on  the  Bombay 
side  from  the  Tata  Hydro-Electric  Power  Supply  Companies.  Electrification  of 
most  of  the  main  lines  out  of  Bombay  is  being  considered,  as  well  as  of 
suburban  lines  out  of  Calcutta  and  of  several  lines  in  South  India. 

ROLLING  STOCK  AND  MATERIALS 

During  the  year  1923-24,  341  locomotives,  685  passenger  carriages,  and 
12,775  goods  carriages  were  added  to  the  rolling  stock.  Considerable  progress 
is  being  made  toward  carrying  out  the  policy  now  adopted  by  the  Railway 
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Board  of  "  progressive  standardization  as  a  continuous  process  In  the  matter 
of  locomotives  it  is  the  intention  that,  "  after  a  general  specification  and  diagram 
for  each  type  and  classes  of  a  type  have  been  prepared  in  India,  working  draw- 
ings should  be  prepared  in  England  in  consultation  with  the  consulting  engi- 
neers and  manufacturers  and  after  a  final  scrutiny  by  the  Locomotive  Standards 
Committee,  should  be  adopted  as  standard  designs.  To  ensure  that  the  policy 
of  progressive  standardization  as  a  continuous  process  is  carried  out,  improve- 
ments on  original  designs  will  be  encouraged  and  locomotive  superintendents 
given  a  free  hand  to  try  them  on  a  few  engines.  At  the  same  time  standard 
designs  will  be  reviewed  periodically  to  ensure  progress  and  efficiency  and  to 
prevent  stagnation Similar  principles  are  being  worked  out  to  apply  to 
passenger  and  freight  carriages. 

It  appears  that  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  factory  in  India  for  loco- 
motive manufacture  on  an  economic  basis  is  at  the  present  time  remote.  Not- 
withstanding representations  made  by  interested  parties,  the  Indian  Tariff 
Board  is  not  at  present  disposed  to  recommend  protection  on  locomotives. 

A  special  committee  of  technical  experts  was  appointed  to  consider  the  report 
of  an  officer  deputed  to  America  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  an  auto- 
matic buffer  coupler  on  Indian  railways.  It  is  expected  that  this  device  will 
finally  become  standard  equipment  on  the  Indian  railways.  The  total  cost  of 
converting  Indian  rolling  stock  to  the  automatic  buffer  coupler  is  estimated  at 
about  $15,000,000. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  chief  classes  of  materials,  both 
imported  and  indigenous,  purchased  by  Indian  railways  in  1923-24,  as  compared 
with  1922-23.  There  was  a  reduction  of  about  3  crores  of  rupees  in  the  value  of 
imported  stores  purchased. 
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30.86 

The  demands  of  the  Indian  railways  for  rails  during  the  year  amounted  to 
about  120,000  tons  as  against  80,000  tons  ordered  and  70,000  tons  actually  pro- 
duced in  India.  Consequently,  orders  for  about  50,000  tons  of  rails  were  placed 
abroad. 

Practically  all  the  sleepers  purchased  were  of  Indian  materials,  the  pay- 
ments on  this  account  being  Rs2.40  crores.  Owing  to  the  increasing  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable  hardwood  sleepers,  the  Railway 
Board  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  sources 
of  supply  of  timber  sleepers  in  India  and  Burma  and  the  possibility  of  develop- 
ing such  sources.  The  question  of  the  advisability  of  using  steel,  iron,  and  ferro- 
concrete sleepers  is  also  being  considered  by  this  committee. 

The  Indian  railways  were  fortunate  during  1923-24  in  complete  freedom 
from  strikes  of  any  importance.  Damages  from  floods  during  the  year  were 
severe,  however,  and  reduced  working  profits  considerably. 
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The  total  number  of  railway  employees  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1923-24  was  727,093,  as  compared  with  749,680  for  the  previous  year,  showing  a 
decrease  of  over  22,000  in  number  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  mileage  of  430  miles. 
Of  the  former  number  6,642  were  Europeans,  11,509  Anglo-Indians,  and  708,942 
Indians. 


BRITISH   INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  March  2,  1925. — By  reason  of  the  transfer  to  Birmingham  of  the 
section  previously  held  in  London  at  the  White  City,  the  British  Industries 
Fair,  1925,  held  at  Castle  Bromwich,  Birmingham,  is  claimed  to  be  the  biggest 
British  trade  fair  ever  held  under  one  roof. 

The  reason  for  the  transference  of  the  London  section  was  owing  to  the 
decision  to  continue  Wembley  this  year,  and  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  consequently  felt  obliged  to  make  this  decision.  As  a  consequence  the 
scope  of  the  fair,  which  was  held  from  February  16  to  27,  was  wider  than  in 
previous  years  at  Castle  Bromwich. 

groups  of  manufactures  exhibits 

Exhibits  at  the  Fair  were  divided  into  fourteen  groups  as  follows:  brass 
foundry,  hardware  and  ironmongery;  metals;  construction,  building  and  decora- 
tion; power,  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  ventilating,  and  wireless;  engineering; 
agriculture;  mining;  motors,  etc.;  guns,  saddlery  and  harness,  and  fishing 
tackle;  brewing,  distilling  and  catering;  services;  toys,  games,  etc.;  jewellery 
and  cutlery;  stationery  and  office  appliances. 

In  the  Midland  Section  the  three  most  important  groups  were  brass  foun- 
dry, hardware  and  ironmongery;  metals  (ferrous,  non-ferrous  and  alloys); 
and  engineering. 

It  was  noticeable  that  mass  production  methods  are  becoming  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  general  scheme  of  manufacture,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
individualistic  character  of  many  articles  was  pronounced.  Hollow-ware  was 
strongly  represented,  and  a  large  range  of  galvanized,  enamelled,  cast-iron,  and 
aluminium  ware  were  on  the  stands.  Much  space  this  year  was  alloted  to  vari- 
ous types  of  ranges,  fireplaces,  combination  grates,  overmantles,  ovens  and 
heaters.  One  feature  which  struck  the  writer  as  particularly  effective  were 
the  overmantels  in  period  designs,  and  modern  ones  in  beautiful  shading  of  tiles. 

The  Engineering  Section  covered  a  wide  range,  and  many  Wembley 
exhibitors  were  in  evidence. 

In  the  groups  which  belonged  to  the  London  Section — and  these  represent 
the  lighter  industries — jewellery  and  cutlery  were  important.  Birmingham 
jewellers  were  also  much  in  evidence,  and  particularly  strong  displays  of  silver 
and  electro-plate  manufactures  were  effective  in  the  wide  variety  shown.  The 
buyer  of  a  famous  Canadian  firm  of  jewellers  was  seen  at  some  of  these  latter 
stands.  In  the  past  Birmingham  jewellery  has  been  regarded  as  tawdry  and 
inartistic,  but  to-day  the  character  of  the  trade  is  undoubtedly  altering  in 
favour  of  higher  class  productions. 

TOYS  AND  SPORTS 

German  toys  have  swamped  the  market  since  1919,  and  British  toy  manu- 
facturers are  trying  hard  to  recover  some  of  the  trade,  basing  their  selling 
appeal  on  quality  rather  than  price.  A  publicity  campaign  has  steadily  been 
pressed  to  induce  the  British  public  to  buy  British  manufacturers'  toys. 
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ABSENCE  OF   CANADIAN  EXHIBITS 

Owing  to  the  British  Empire  Exhibition  again  claiming  the  attention  of 
Canadian  manufacturers,  there  were  no  Canadian  exhibitors.  This  condition 
will  without  doubt  be  altered  in  1926,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware 
specialties,  woodenware,  and  electrical  supplies  would  be  well  advised  to  give 
this  exhibition  a  trial.  Other  lines  which  would  appear  to  present  possibilities 
to  Canadian  manufacturers  are  toys,  sports  equipment,  and  office  appliances. 

STEEL  HOUSE  EXHIBITS 

The  Birmingham  Corporation  group  of  exhibits  included  a  pair  of  full-size 
steel  houses  which  were  of  the  non-parlour  type.  These  houses  soon  attracted 
great  attention  and  publicity  owing  to  the  housing  shortage,  the  antagonism  of 
the  builders'  trade  unions,  the  ease  of  erection  with  unskilled  labour,  and  the 
novelty  of  their  basis  of  construction. 

Those  on  exhibit  consisted  of  three  bedrooms,  living-room,  scullery,  and 
bathroom  on  ground  floor.  Throughout  they  are  lined  with  asbestos  cement 
sheets.  This  method  of  construction,  briefly,  consists  of  steel  plates  forming 
the  outer  walls,  and  with  the  object  of  preventing  dampness,  which  is  so  preva- 
lent throughout  England,  the  houses  are  built  with  a  6-inch  cavity,  which  is 
in  contact  with  the  roof,  the  exterior  of  the  chimney  flues,  and  the  interior  of 
the  grates. 

The  pair  were  built  in  the  style  which  is  known  as  "  semi-detached,"  and 
cost  the  buyer  £460  each  or  approximately  £1,000  ($4,750  at  present  exchange) 
for  the  pair,  including  extras.  They  were  of  the  Telford  type,  and  have  received 
the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  are  eligible  for  the  subsidy  under 
the  Housing  Acts  of  1923  and  1924. 

CREDIT  FACILITIES  FOR  EXPORT  TRADE 

H.M.  Department  for  Overseas  Trade  had  their  stand  as  usual  and  were 
giving  publicity  to  their  Export  Credits  Scheme.  In  brief,  the  department  will 
guarantee  payment  of  drafts  drawn  against  the  shipment  of  goods  wholly  or 
partly  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  any  export  market.  With  the 
Government  guarantee  the  British  exporter  is  in  a  position  to  negotiate  a  bill 
on  favourable  terms,  and  in  return  for  a  small  premium  the  exporter  can  require 
the  Government  to  carry  a  proportion,  usually  42^  per  cent,  of  the  total  risk. 

FOREIGN  VISITORS 

Official  figures  of  attendance  are  not  available,  but  in  addition  to  large 
numbers  of  English  buyers  there  were  representatives  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  South  America,  China,  India,  Japan,  Siam, 
and,  of  course,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Leipzic  and  other  foreign  commercial  fairs  are  more  attractive  by  reason 
of  the  introduction  of  the  spirit  of  carnival  while  visitors  are  present,  bub 
English  trade  fairs  appear  to  pride  themselves  on  the  utter  absence  of  such 
features. 

THE  FAIR  CATALOGUE 

The  voluminous  catalogue  of  the  fair  is  exceptionally  good.  It  is  printed 
in  English,  French,  and  Spanish  and  is  indexed  by  commodities  against  stand 
numbers,  as  well  as  by  groups  and  exhibitors.  In  addition,  each  exhibit  is  fully 
written  up,  and  excellent  maps  show  the  exact  position  of  each  stand.  In  every 
respect  it  can  be  commended  as  an  example  for  Canadian  exhibitors  to  follow. 
It  is  compiled  with  a  view  to  buyers  keeping  same  as  a  permanent  reference  in 
their  offices. 

Copies  of  the  catalogue  have  been  forwarded  to  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg., 
Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom.,, 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department.  Melbourne,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 
Tenders  close  on  May  6,  1925. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

(1)  Supply  and  delivery  of  high-speed  turbine  lathe  and  electric  equip- 
ment as  specified. 

(2)  Supply  and  delivery  of  self-contained  portable  petrol  engine-driven 
electric  welding  plant,  complete  with  accessories  and  spares  and  as  specified. 

(3)  Supply  and  delivery  of  portable  pneumatic  outfit,  hose  and  fittings, 
as  specified. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  supply  of  electric  crane, 
rotary  converters,  transformers,  and  rotary  balancer  for  the  Auckland  Electric 
Power  Board.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on  May  25,  1925, 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Chairman,  Auckland  Electric  Power  Board,  Quay 
Street,  Auckland. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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EFFECTIVE  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  ORIENT 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol  strongly  emphasized  the  point  that  represen- 
tation by  a  London  firm  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  was,  as  a  rule, 
unsatisfactory,  unless  the  requirements  of  the  several  areas  were  met  by  the 
employment  of  a  large  staff  of  travellers.  If  the  resident  agent  is  the  most 
satisfactory  form  of  representation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  restricted 
area  and  homeogeneous  population,  much  more  so  is  it  in  territories  widely 
sundered  and  diversified  in  population  as  are  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
such  as  for  example  the  Far  East  or  the  Middle  East.  Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress 
in  his  report  on  "  The  Trade  of  South  China,"  published  some  years  ago,  stated 
that  "  Canadian  firms  make  a  mistake  in  assuming  they  can  do  business  with 
South  China  by  establishing  an  agency  in  Shanghai  for  the  whole  of  China." 
as  the  trade  of  Hong  Kong  is  distinct  from  that  of  Shanghai.  It  is  an  even 
greater  mistake  if  a  firm  assumes  that  an  agent  in  Shanghai  or  in  Hong  Kong 
can  look  after  the  business  of  all  the  territories  in  the  Far  East.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Middle  East.  An  agent  in  Singapore  cannot  adequately 
look  after  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  nor  can  even  an  agent  in  Java  look 
after  the  business  in  Sumatra.  The  really  great  firms  endeavour  to  make  a 
point  of  being  represented  by  different  firms  in  the  different  ports.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  French  Indo-China  is  purely  French;  Siam  is  an  inde- 
pendent native  kingdom;  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  are  a  colonial  possession 
of  Holland;  and  British  Malaya  is  distinctively  English.  Unless  an  agent  in, 
say,  Hong  Kong  or  Shanghai  has  branches  in  all  these  various  countries  at 
their  principal  ports,  which  are  separated  by  long  distances,  or  visits  them 
regularly,  to  hand  over  representation  to  him  for  the  whole  of  such  an  area 
is  simply  to  invite  failure. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  February  28,  1925. — The  period  of  inactivity  which  is  always  felt 
after  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  purchases  is  particularly  marked  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  retail  trade  is  anxiously  awaiting  the  return  of  the  tourists. 

In  the  large  manufacturing  centres  of  France  a  certain  depression  is  to  be 
noted.  All  the  branches  of  the  textile  industry  are  practically  at  a  standstill 
and  the  prices  of  hemp  and  flax  are  falling.  The  only  transactions  that  are 
being  made  for  the  account  of  British  buyers.  Americans  are  holding  off  and 
if  the  present  situation  does  not  improve  within  a  few  weeks  production  will 
have  to  be  materially  cut  down.  The  raw  silk  market  is  quiet  and  the  only 
transactions  that  are  being  carried  out  are  confined  to  the  Soieries  de  Lyon, 
whose  variety  of  styles  always  offers  a  better  market  for  exports.  Combed 
wool  and  noils  are  fairly  active  and  yarn  is  calm. 

In  the  metallurgical  industries  the  situation  is  slightly  better.  Export 
demands  for  pig  iron  are  active  and  there  are  good  forward  orders.  Hematite 
pig  is  less  active  and  prices  are  falling,  but  exports  of  ferro  alloys  are  fair. 
Pig  iron  production  in  December,  1924,  amounted  to  665,336  tons — the  highest 
on  record. 

The  dullness  in  the  automobile  factories  continues,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  home  market  is  bad,  but  exports  are  considered  fair  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Imports  of  foreign  automobiles  in  France  in  1924  numbered  11,159,  and 
of  trucks  105.  Exports  of  passenger  cars  totalled  38,237  valued  at  1,185,500,000 
francs. 

On  the  1st  of  January  only  9,600  persons  were  unemployed  in  France. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  February  2,  1925. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural 
machinery  who  have  branches  here  or^are  already  established  are  doing  good 
business,  and  there  is  a  good  market'for  many  other  lines  of  machinery  for 
those  who  are  not  yet  in  the  market  if  they  are  willing  to  go  to  the  expense 
and  risk  of  sending  a  sample  for  demonstration.  In  spite  of  strong  competi- 
tion from  European  manufacturers  of  dairy  machinery,  one  Canadian  exporter 
is  doing  very  well.  The  possibilities  of  introducing  Canadian  modern  stable 
equipment  into  Argentina  are  being  studied  at  the  present  moment.  Modern 
stable  equipment  as  it  is  known  in  Canada  is  very  little  in  use  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  therefore  room  for  the  development  of  a  big  market  but  at  the  cost 
of  much  propaganda. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 

The  market  for  building  material  is  very  keenly  contested,  a  small  advan- 
tage such  as  2  to  4  per  cent  being  a  decisive  factor  in  the  awarding  of  contracts. 
Canadian  f.o.b.  prices  on  the  whole  are  all  right  and  are  quite  competitive,  but 
the  difference  in  freight  between  Canadian  and  foreign  shippers,  especially 
European,  places  the  Canadian  exporter  at  a  disadvantage  and  denies  him 
access  to  a  market  that  would  otherwise  be  very  lucrative  if  he  enjoyed  the 
same  shipping  facilities  as  his  competitors.  Canadian  cement  occasionally 
comes  in,  but  the  Canadian  exporter  only  obtains  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
market  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Canadian  cement  is  known  to  be  of  very  high 
quality.  Canadian  lumber  is  another  product  that  suffers  on  account  of  cheap 
European  freights.  At  the  present  moment  Central  Europe  is  shipping  lumber 
to  South  America  at  lower  quotations  than  those  which  Canadian  shippers  can 
afford  to  quote.  Later  on,  however,  there  should  be  a  good  market  here  for 
Canadian  lumber. 

STRUCTURAL  STEEL,  ETC. 

There  should  be  a  good  market  here  for  Canadian  steel  manufacturers 
when  freight  facilities  are  better,  as  United  States  exporters  are  able  to  obtain 
one-third  of  the  total  market.  Belgium  also  supplies  one-third,  while  the 
remaining  third  is  shared  between  Great  Britain,  France  and  other  countries. 
Approximately  50  per  cent  of  reinforcing  steel  comes  from  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  fair  market  here  for  wallboard,  for  which  a  British  Columbian  firm 
is  successfully  competing  with  its  cottonwood  plyboard.  At  the  present 
moment  Canadian  manufacturers  of  asbestos  board  for  building  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  but  when  they  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so  they  will  find  a  good  market  awaiting  them  in  South  America. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  tubing  are  successfully  compet- 
ing against  the  strongest  of  United  States  and  European  firms.  The  branch 
of  a  German  manufacturer  of  tubing  stocks  and  sells  Canadian  made  tubes. 
There  is  a  big  market  here  for  cast-iron  drain  and  ventilator  pipes,  but  appar- 
ently Canadian  foundries  are  not  in  a  position  to  export  this  product.  There 
is_  a  very  large  importation  of  wire  for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  such  as  barbed 
wire  and  wire  for  making  fences,  mattresses,  springs,  nails  and  pins,  etc.  The 
Government  Departments  are  very  large  purchasers. 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Canadian  cream  cheese  is  finding  a  ready  sale  in  Argentina  and  without 
doubt  the  market  for  this  product  will  develop  considerably  throughout  the 
whole  of  South  America.  Canned  goods,  on  account  of  the  customs  duties,  are 
an  expensive  luxury  and  therefore  the  consumption  of  Canadian  products  of 
this  nature  is  very  limited  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  South  America.  At 
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the  present  time  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  sell  Canadian  canned  salmon, 
lobster,  sardines,  and  crushed  fruits,  but  owing  to  the  high  prices  success  is 
difficult.  An  importer  of  food  products  has  asked  for  a  sample  of  salted  salmon 
from  British  Columbia.  Another  food  product  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
might  be  able  to  dispose  of  to  advantage  in  this  market  is  tinned  and  powdered 
milk. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  March  2,  1925. — An  improvement  in  the  general  tone  of  busi- 
ness still  continues,  and  there  are  definite  indications  of  an  influx  of  foreign 
capital  in  the  near  future  for  investment  purposes,  more  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  mining  and  manufacturing  operations.  In  a  number  of  cases,  however, 
investors  are  disposed  to  await  further  developments  before  transferring  funds 
to  Mexico,  although  it  is  generally  assumed  that  any  danger  from  internal  dis- 
turbances has  now  ceased. 

Manufacturers  of  staple  lines  report  a  satisfactory  volume  of  orders,  more 
especially  in  textiles.  A  number  of  cotton  mills  are  working  overtime,  and  in 
some  cases  are  refusing  orders  for  delivery  earlier  than  May.  The  boot  and 
shoe  industry  continues  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  annual  reports  of 
large  companies,  recently  issued,  are  of  an  optimistic  character.  Other  branches 
of  industry  are,  in  general,  active,  with  demand  slightly  above  normal. 

The  railway  situation  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  month  of  February.  For  many  years  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  have  been  run  at  a  loss,  a  condition  which  has  not  been  ameliorated  by 
increased  freight  and  passenger  rates.  With  the  object  of  eliminating  unneces- 
sary expense,  the  control  has  now  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Communications  and  Public  Works  (Secretaria  de  Comunicaciones  y  Obras 
Publicas),  the  personnel  has  been  reduced,  and  rates  of  wages,  which  were  excep- 
tionally high,  are  being  revised.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  place  the  railways 
on  a  paying  basis,  and  ultimately  to  reduce  freight  rates,  which,  in  certain 
cases,  have  hitherto  been  a  handicap  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.   The  labour  situation  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 

In  the  mining  industry  there  is  continued  activity,  owing  partly  to  the 
demand  for  copper  and  silver  in  the  United  States  and  partly  to  satisfactory 
internal  conditions.  The  following  statement  shows  the  production  of  metals 
for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30  last,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  the  previous  year: — 


1924  1923 

Kilogs.  Kilogs. 

Gold   22,552  22,315 

Silver   2,928,684  2,522,550 

Lead   114,120,711  138,468,318 

Copper   42,450,452  47,521,134 

Zinc   13,690,402  15,554,195 

Mercury   32,681  43,997 

Antimony  ..    +   460,365  348,392 

Arsenic   1,056,033  1,294,348 

Graphite   7,537,849  4,927,199 

Tin   8,849 

Molybdenum   2,593  686 

Selenium   ....  150 


Conditions  in  the  petroleum  industry  remain  unchanged.  As  anticipated, 
the  production  of  oil  for  1924  showed  a  decrease  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  the  figures  being  as  follows:  1924,  139,497,476  barrels;  1923,  149,529,088 
barrels;  1922,  182,278,457  barrels.  Prospects  are  generally  considered  favour- 
able for  the  present  year,  and  a  revision  of  the  regulations  under  which  the  oil 
companies  operate  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Government. 
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EXPOSITION  IN  MEXICO 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1094,  dated  January  17,  1925,  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  to  be 
held  in  Mazatlan  in  May  next,  a  number  of  entrance  forms  have  been  received 
by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

PROPOSED  DUTCH  LUXURY  TAXES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam.  February  28,  1925. — During  the  past  week  the  Dutch  Minister 
of  Finance  announced  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  reduce  the  income 
taxes  and  the  succession  duties.  He  proposed  to  accomplish  the  first  by 
increasing  the  deductions  from  the  stated  income  of  an  individual  allowed  for 
each  child. 

To  offset  the  effect  these  reductions  would  have  on  the  exchequer,  it  is 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Stamp  Taxes  of  1917,  but  in  their 
application  these  new  stamp  taxes  will  in  reality  amount  to  "  luxury  taxes 
It  is  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  such  items  as  hotel  and  restaurant 
bills,  pianos,  antiques,  jewelry,  textiles  retailing  at  over  $4  per  square  metre, 
clothing  if  over  a  certain  value,  confectionery  and  pastry.  A  smaller  tax  of 
5  per  cent  will  also  be  collected  on  the  sale  of  automobiles,  radio  instruments 
and  parts,  billiard  equipment,  photographic  apparatus,  fire  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, paintings  and  pictures,  if  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  becomes  law. 

If,  however,  goods  of  the  above  classes  are  imported  these  taxes  will  be 
increased  by  40  per  cent,  that  is,  if  a  stamp  tax  of  10  per  cent  would  ordinarily 
be  collected  at  the  time  of  sale,  on  importation  the  tax  would  amount  to  14 
per  cent.  If  the  tax  was  5  per  cent,  on  importation  the  importer  would  pay 
7  per  cent. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Preference   Under   British   Safeguarding   of   Industries  Act 

A  question  was  answered  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  on  February  16 
concerning  whether  duties  leviable  for  the  safeguarding  of  industries  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1100,  February  28,  1925,  pages  189-190) 
would  be  imposed  on  commodities  of  Empire  origin  and  also  about  the  rate  of 
duty  to  be  charged  under  the  new  proposals.  Sir  Burton  Chadwick,  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  answering  the  inquiry,  made  the 
following  statement:  "  The  rate  of  duty  to  be  recommended  to  Parliament  in 
any  particular  case  will,  as  indicated  in  the  White  Paper,  be  determined  after 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  applica- 
tion. The  intention  is  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  any  duties 
shall  be  imposed  upon  imports  from  all  sources,  but  subject  to  a  preferential 
rebate  upon  imports  of  Empire  origin." 

The  New  Preference  Conditions  in  New  Zealand 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  January  23,  1925,  contains  a  notice  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  preference  conditions  gazetted  on  October  2, 
1924.  These  conditions,  briefly  stated,  provided  for  increasing  from  25  per  cent 
to  75  per  cent  the  proportion  of  British  value  required  in  goods  in  order  that 
they  might  be  entered  under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  According  to  the 
first  announcement,  the  new  regulation  was  to  become  effective  from  April  1, 
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1925,  but  on  February  16  it  was  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  post- 
pone its  operation  until  October  1.  The  announcement  gazetted  January  23, 
1925,  states: — 

It  is  hereby  notified  for  public  information  that  the  Minister  of  Customs  has  under 
consideration  the  question  of  issuing  a  list  of  partly  manufactured  raw  materials  which  are 
to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  unmanufactured  raw  materials  under  paragraph  (c)  of 
clause  6  of  the  Customs  Regulations  gazetted  December  7,  1922.  This  would  mean  that  any 
goods  made  wholly  in  Great  Britain  or  other  British  possessions  from  any  partly  manu- 
factured raw  materials  which  may  be  included  in  such  a  list  would  be  admitted  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  even  though  75  per  cent  of  the  factory  or  works  cost  might  not  be 
represented  by  British  material  and/or  labour.  The  Minister  of  Customs  is  prepared  to 
consider  any  representations  which  may  be  made  as  to  the  articles  which  should  be  placed 
on  such  a  list. 

Australian   Duties   on   Metal  Cordage 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Elder,  New  York,  Commissioner  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  in  the  United  States,  has  informed  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  advice  received  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  Customs, 
Melbourne,  Australia,  respecting  the  bringing  into  operation  of  deferred 
duties  on  metal  cordage.  The  last  announcement  on  this  subject  in  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  appeared  in  the  issue  of  February  7,  1925,  page 
136.  According  to  the  new  information  received,  the  rates  of  duty  as  from 
February  1,  1925,  on  all  types  of  metal  cordage,  except  (a)  locked  coil  rope  for 
mines  and  (b)  tramway  cable  having  a  circumference  of  4  inches  and  over, 
will  be:  British  preferential,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  intermediate,  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  general  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rates  applicable  to  the  types 
excepted,  vide  (a)  and  (b)  above,  will  continue  for  the  present  to  be:  British 
preferential,  free;  intermediate,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  general,  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Rebate  of  Acetic  Acid  Duty  in  South  Africa 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  a  rebate  of  the  customs  duty  would 
be  allowed  on  acetic  acid  imported  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the 
tanning  and  textile  industries.  This  rebate  is  authorized  (Government  Gazette, 
February  6,  1925)  on  acetic  acid  on  first  importation  or  when  taken  out  of 
bond  by  a  tanner  or  textile  manufacturer  on  a  declaration  by  the  tanner  or 
textile  manufacturer  that  the  acetic  acid  in  question  is  for  use  solely  by  him  in 
the  tanning  or  textile  industries  as  the  case  may  be.  If  any  portion  of  such 
•acetic  acid  is  sold  or  otherwise  used  or  disposed  of,  the  whole  of  the  duty 
rebated  becomes  payable.  The  ordinary  duty  on  acetic  acid  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof,  when  in  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  not  more  than  one  imperial 
quart  is  Is.  7d.  per  Imperial  gallon,  general  tariff,  and  Is.  6d.  British  preferen- 
tial tariff  (applicable  to  Canada).  In  larger  vessels,  the  rates  are  Is.  Id.  and 
Is.  respectively.  In  either  case,  for  each  degree  of  strength  in  excess  of  proof, 
there  is  an  additional  duty  of  5d.  and  4d.  respectively  per  imperial  gallon. 
The  strength  of  proof  is  held  to  be  equal  to  6  per  cent  of  absolute  acid. 

British  Guiana  Adopts  Abbreviated  Form  of  Invoice  and  Certificates 

New  regulations  were  authorized  in  British  Guiana  under  date  of  January 
20,  1925,  governing  the  entry  of  goods  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 
The  new  forms  are  based  on  those  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Customs 
Conference,  1921,  and  are  abbreviated  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  1923.  The  revised  British  Guiana 
forms  are  similar  to  those  adopted  in  several  other  West  Indian  colonies.  These 
forms  have  been  published  in  F.  T.  D.  Leaflet  No.  41,  copies  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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Grenada's  Reduced  Duty  on  Motor  Cars,   etc.,   Entirely  of 

British  Origin 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  109.3 
(January  10,  1925,  page  43)  concerning  reduced  duty  in  Grenada,  B.W.I. ,  of 
5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  motor  cars,  motor  bicycles,  and  motor  tricycles,  and 
parts  thereof,  made  wholly  from  British  material  by  British  labour,  in  order  that 
the  motor  cars,  etc.,  from  Canada  be  admitted  at  this  special  rate,  the  certificate 
of  origin  accompanying  the  shipment  will  require  to  state  that  the  whole  material 
employed  is  of  British  Empire  origin  and  that  the  car  or  other  article  in  its 
finished  condition  has  been  wholly  manufactured  by  British  Empire  labour.  The 
ordinary  British  preferential  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  applicable  to 
the  goods  in  question  when  only  partially  produced  or  manufactured  in  Canada, 
and  when  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  value  as  defined  is  of  British  origin.  The 
usual  certificate  of  origin  (see  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  41,  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce)  meets  requirements  for  the  15  per  cent  prefer- 
ential rate.   The  general  tariff  on  these  goods  is  22^  per  cent  ad  valorem,. 

Reduction  of  the  Excise  Duty  on  Spirits  in  Netherlands  East  Indies 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Singapore,  writes 
under  date  January  27,  1925,  that  an  ordinance  has  been  passed  which  reduces 
the  excise  duty  levied  in  Java  and  Madura  on  native  spirits  from  300  fl.  to 
150  fl.  per  hectolitre  of  liquid  containing  50  litres  of  alcohol  at  a  temperature 
of  50  degrees  C.  The  terms  spirits  includes  (besides  alcoholic  liquids,  not  mixed, 
obtained  by  distillation)  liqueurs,  bitters  and  other  distilled  beverages  fit  for 
immediate  use,  as  well  as  sweet-smelling  waters,  hair  washes,  tooth  washes, 
toilet  and  similar  waters,  essences,  extracts,  tinctures,  varnishes,  and  all  other 
liquids  prepared  with  alcohol,  not  being  beverages  fit  for  immediate  use,  pro- 
vided that  they  contain  more  than  5  litres  of  alcohol  per  hectolitre  at  the  tem- 
perature of  15  degrees  C.  Imported  spirits  are  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  excise 
duty  applicable  to  native  spirits. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

£ince  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  tpie  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

329.  Flour. — A  British  commission  agent  at  Athens  is  desirous  of  representing  a  Cana- 
dian firm  of  millers  interested  in  that  market. 

330.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

331.  Spring  Wheat  Flour. — Firm  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  desire  to  secure  a  connec- 
tion for  distribution  in  Ireland  of  Canadian  spring  wheat  flour. 

332.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits. 

333.  Cheese. — Belgian  importer  of  cheese  would  like  to  add  representation  of  Cana- 
dian firm. 

334.  Cheese.— Brussels  importer  of  food  products  would  like  to  secure  agency  for 
Canadian  exporter  of  Kraft  cheese. 
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335.  Cheese. — A  Manchester  firm  desire  to  secure  an  agency  for  cheese. 

336.  Butter  and  Cheese. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

337.  Cheese  and  Butter. — A  firm  in  Piraeus,  Greece,  are  prepared  to  import  cheese  and 
butter. 

338.  Milk,  Lard,  Salmon. — Well-established  import-export  firm  in  Brussels  desire 
exclusive  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  condensed  milk,  lard,  and  canned 
salmon. 

339.  Lard  Compound. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters.  _ 

340.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a  reli- 
able Canadian  exporter  of  canned  salmon  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  their  brands  to  this 
market. 

341.  Canned  Lobsters. — An  agent  in  Bremen,  Germany,  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
reliable  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobsters. 

342.  Canned  Lobsters. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
reliable  Canadian  exporter  of  canned  lobsters  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  their  brands  to  this 
market. 

343.  Onions. — A  ;  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

344.  Potatoes. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

345.  Oatmeal;  Cerealsj — A  firm  of  millers  in  Belfast  would  like  to  secure  connections 
for  purchasing  in  Canada  of  oatmeal,  oats,  wheat,  and  maize;  or  they  would  act  as  agents 
for  some  big  exporters. 

346.  Cereals. — An  old-established  firm  in  Venice  are  anxious  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  cereals. 

Miscellaneous 

347.  Alfalfa  Meal. — Established  Lancashire  importer  wishes  c.i.f.  quotations.  Sample 
of  meal  available  for  inspection  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

348.  Feedstuffs,  Grain,  Oilcake. — Antwerp  firm  would  like  to  act  as  agents  for  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

349.  Oilmeal. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

350.  Corn  Oil. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  corn  oil. 

351.  Soap. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

352.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of 
Spain,  Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

353.  Cotton  Yarns. — A  firm  in  Milan  desire  to  import  cotton  yarns. 

354.  Knit  Goods. — A  firm  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods  and 
shawls,  with  three  agents  in  London  and  others  in  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Belfast,  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  agency  on  commission  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  knit  goods, 
including  artificial  silk  stockings. 

355.  Hosiery. — A  firm  in  Milan  are  desirous  of  importing  hosiery  of  Canadian  manu- 
facture. 

356.  Broom  Handles  and  Dowels. — A  London  firm  of  woodenware  merchants  and 
importers  are  open  to  consider  offers  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  broom  handles  and 
dowels,  in  both  of  which  they  deal  extensively. 

357.  Clothes  Pegs. — An  established  Liverpool  firm  invite  c.i.f.  quotations  on  7-coil 
spring  clothes  pegs  made  of  softwood. 

358.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  Liverpool  importer  invites  c.i.f.  quotations  on  4^-inch  round 
clothes  pegs  such  as  "  Dolly."  Is  at  present  securing  supplies  from  Germany.  Quotations 
should  be  for  5-gross  lots. 

359.  Zinc  and  Wooden  Washboards. — A  Liverpool  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  on 
17-inch  dovetailed  wood  and  zinc  washboards.   Quotations  to  be  in  dozen  lots. 

360.  Oilcloth. — Well-known  importer  in  Batavia  is  interested  in  receiving  samples  of 
oilcloth  with  c.ii.  prices  Batavia.    Sample  on  file  with  department. 

361.  Mica. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  mica. 

362.  Mica. — Belgian  firm  desire  prices  and  samples  of  clear  mica  in  sheets  which  can  be 
cut  up  for  stove  doors. 

363.  Asbestos. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  asbestos. 

364.  Cobalt. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters 
of  cobalt  oxides  and  salts. 
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365.  Molybdenum. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  molybdenum. 

366.  Copper  Ores. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  copper  sulphide  ores. 

367.  Metals. — A  firm  in  Italy  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  houses  dealing  in 
iron  and  steel  and  other  metals. 

368.  Corrugated  Sheets. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
receive  quotations  for  galvanized  iron  corrugated  sheets  of  Canadian  manufacture.  Price 
and  quality  should  compete  with  those  from  the  United  States.  Orders  in  carload  lots 
and  upwards.    Correspondence  in  English. 

369.  Mattress  Wire. — An  established  Liverpool  firm  of  exporters  seek  Canadian  sup- 
plies of  galvanized  or  tinned  mattress  wire  for  shipment  to  South  American  countries. 

370.  Rolling  Steel  Blinds. — Antwerp  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  blinds  and  shutters  of  wood  or  steel. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  16,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  16,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  9,  1925,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending   Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spam  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr, 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  % 

Dominica  % 

St.  Kitts  ..   $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  % 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  J 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement*.  ..% 


Parity 
00  $4.85 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 


.193 


2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 


1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.402 
.567 


March  9, 

March  16 

1925 

1925 

$4.7700 

$4.7845 

.0512 

.0515 

.0410 

.0408 

.3998 

.4001 

.0504 

.0506 

.1419 

.1423 

.0491 

.0493 

.1927 

.1931 

.2383 

.2382 

.0155 

.0152 

.1529 

.1542 

.2700 

.2699 

.1794 

.1819 

.4042 

.4204 

.3604 

.3591 

1.0012 

1.0009 

.4992 

.4984 

.3980 

.3978 

.1121 

.1126 

4.7860 

4.8045 

.9737—1.0087 


.7560 
.4030 
.5506 


1.0122 


.7468 
.4003 
.5605 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool.— Montcalm,  March  27;  Montlaurier,  April  3;  Montclare,  April  10: 
Montrose,  April  17;   Montroyal,  April  22— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  LoNDONi-r-Canadian  Hunter,  March  27;  Canadian  Raider,  April  6;  Canadian 
Aviator,  April  16-all  C.G.M.M.;  Bolingbroke,  March  24;  Bothwell,  April  4;  Bosworth, 
April  14r— all  Canadian  Pacific. 
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To  Avon  mouth. — Concordia,  March  27;    Kastalia,  April  10 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  April  8;    Melita,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Montreal,  April  4;  Metagama,  April  23— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Con- 
cordia, March  27;   Kastalia,  April  10— both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester.— Manchester  Division,  March  28;  Manchester  Corporation,  April  11— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Leader,  March  27;  Canadian  Commander,  April 
10;   Canadian  Mariner,  April  24— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  March  30. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  March  27;  Canadian  Raider,  April  6;  Canadian 
Aviator,  April  16— all  C.G.M.M.;   Minnedosa,  April  8;   Melita,  April  16— both  Canadian 

Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  March  28;  Hastings  County,  April  11;  Essex  County, 
April  20 — all  Intercontinental  Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Welland  County,  March  31;  Hada,  April  18 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bolingbroke,  March  24;  Bothwell,  April  4;  Bosworth,  April  14 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  March  31;  Hastings  County,  April  11;  Essex  County, 
April  20 — all  Intercontinental  Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  7. 
To  Havana  (Cuba).— A  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  March  30. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Delaware,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  March  25. 

From  Halifax 

To  Glasgow. — Saturnia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  March  30. 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Caronia,  Cunard  Line,  April  13. 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  March  30;  Andania,  April  20 — 
both  Cunard  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  30;  Manchester  Importer,  April  5; 
Manchester  Corporation,  April  13 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  London. — Comino,  March  24;  Ariano,  April  7;  Cornish  Point,  April  24 — all  Fur- 
ness,  Withy. 

To  Liverpool. — Mongolian  Prince,  March  27;  Digby,  March  31;  Valemore,  April  8; 
Sachem,  April  24: — all  Furness,  Withy;  Canopic,  April  5;  Canada,  April  19 — both  White 
Star-Dominion. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  March  24;  Ariano,  April  7;  Cornish  Point,  April  24 — all  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  R.M.SP.  Co.,  March  27. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
March  28;   Canadian  Forester,  April  18— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  April  3; 
Canadian  Volunteer,  April  17 — both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  March  31;  Sachem,  April  24: — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  C.G.M.M.,  March  31. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports— Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  March  24. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Miller,  C.G.M.M.,  April  20. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  April  3;   Empress  of  Canada,  April  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  April  17. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Georgia,  March  24;  Arizona,  April  12;  Arkansas, 
April  18 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line) . 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  April  15. 

To  London. — Loch  Goil,  late  March;  Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late 
April— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Moerdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  middle  April. 

To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  Furness  (Pacific),  April  2. 

To  Hamburg. — Loch  Goil,  late  March;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April — both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Rotterdam. — Loch  Goil,  late  March;  Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late 
April— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Loch  Goil,  late  March;  Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late 
April— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  11. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  April  8. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyrights  Act.   Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  5  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1320). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f .o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f .  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Repnblie 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Braail 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  6. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126 -bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cable 

Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pail  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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THE  FROZEN  MEAT  TRADE  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  March  3,  1925. — According  to  Messrs.  W.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.'s 
thirty-seventh  annual  report,  1924  was  a  period  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  frozen  meat  industry  in  so  far  that  it  removed  any  doubt 
that  the  permanent  consumption  of  frozen  meat  of  various  kinds  in  several 
European  countries  is  now  definitely  established. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  had  not  acquired  the 
frozen  meat  habit,  and  although  during  the  period  of  hostilities  it  was  found 
necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  meat  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  to 
some  extent  the  civil  population,  the  years  immediately  after  the  war  brought 
forth  no  sign  that  the  trade  was  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.  Indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  considerable  reaction.  The  movement,  however, 
developed,  and  by  1922  the  imports  of  Continental  countries  of  frozen  beef 
had  attained  a  total  of  113,240  tons.  This  grew  to  223,000  tons  in  1923,  and  in 
1924  reached  459,000  tons,  or  approximately  a  fourfold  increase  within  two  years. 

The  direct  result  of  this  development  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the 
position  of  the  world's  meat  supplies,  an  immediate  illustration  of  which  was  an 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent  in  the  cost  price  of  live  cattle  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  the  later  months  of  1924.  The  altered  situation,  and  one  which 
appears  to  have  come  to  stay,  is  that  the  United  Kingdom  no  longer  occupies  its 
former  monopoly  as  an  importer  and  consumer  of  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  and 
that  unless  over-production  should  take  place,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  a 
reversion  to  the  cheap  supplies  of  imported  meat  which  have  so  long  been  avail- 
able to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
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This  position  has  been  explained  as  a  reason  for  the  steady  advance  in  prices 
of  meat  by  a  number  of  witnesses  connected  with  the  meat  trade  who  have  been 
giving  evidence  at  the  inquiry  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Prices  which 
is  now  being  held  in  London,  and  the  confirmatory  details  which  are  given  in 
WeddeFs  report  will  bring  little  consolation  to  the  protesting  householder. 

The  statistical  situation  is  that  whereas  the  United  Kingdom  imported  in 
1924,  624,836  tons  of  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  the  Continent  absorbed  459,000 
tons  from  overseas,  or  only  30  per  cent  less,  these  supplies  being  drawn  from 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  Having 
regard  to  the  leaner  quality  of  meat  called  for  by  Continental  taste,  the  prices 
realized  were  fully  equal  to  the  values  ruling  in  London. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  of  the  total  quantity  of  1,962,858 
tons  of  meat  estimated  to  have  been  available  for  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  1924,  home-killed  supplies  amounted  to  1,075,000  tons; 
imported  frozen  and  chilled  (less  re-exports),  854,917  tons;  imported  fresh  meat, 
7,249  tons;  and  imported  meat  in  the  form  of  live  stock,  25,692  tons.  The  pro- 
portion of  imported  meat  to  the  total  quantity  consumed  is  now  45-2  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  46-7  per  cent  in  1923  and  44  per  cent  in  1922.  It  is  also  worth 
noting  that  comparatively  little  home-grown  finds  its  way  to  London,  which 
subsists  mainly  on  frozen  and  chilled. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BY  COUNTRIES 

For  some  years  past  statistics  have  shown  that  the  production  of  meat  has 
been!  increasing  at  a  greater  ratio  in  foreign  countries  than  within  the  British 
Empire,  and  in  reproducing  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  showing  the  imports  of 
frozen  and  chilled  meats  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past  three  years, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  heavy  drop  in  Australian  supplies  in  1924  still  further 
accentuated  this  position. 


1922  1923  1924 

From  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Australia   107,535  106,022  60,164 

New  Zealand   179,820  152,899  148,382 

Argentine   451,962  573,585  578,347 

Uruguay   63,127  67,397  61,443 

United  States   3,288  3,947  3,999 

Other  countries   15,934  21,212  23,287 


821,666  925,132  875,622 


MOVEMENT  OF  PRICES 

In  1924  prices  of  imported  meat  were  generally  higher  than  in  1923,  the 
only  exception  being  New  Zealand  mutton  and  lamb  quotations,  which  showed 
a  reaction  from  the  swollen  values  of  the  previous  year. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  interesting  to  reproduce  a  special  table  which 
Messrs.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  prepared  showing  the  average  price  of  each 
description  of  Australian,  New  Zealand,  and  Argentine  meat,  compared  with 
the  corresponding  prices  of  1923  and  1913: — 


Australia                   New  Zealand  Argentine 

London  Prices  in  Pence  per  Pound 

1913       1923  1924  1913       1923       1924  1  913  1  923  1924 

Mutton                                4  d.       62d.  7\d.  4|d.       8|d.       8  d.  4Jd.  7  d.  7*d. 

Lamb                                  5fd.      lOJd.  lOfd.  6Jd.      ll*d.      llgd.  5|d.  9fd.  lOJd. 

Frozen  beef  (fores)   . .    . .   3£d.       3Jd.  4  d.  3id.       3£d.       3.3d.  3£d.  3j|d.  3|d. 

Frozen   beef   (hinds)..    ..    4  d.       4gd.  4Jd.  4  d.       4|d.       4gd.  id.  5*d.  5*d. 

Chilled   beef   (hinds)                        ..  ..          ..         ..          ..  5  d.  6Jd.  6Jd. 


CONTINENTAL  CONSUMPTION 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  demand  of 
Continental  countries  for  frozen  and  chilled  beef,  the  actual  quantities  taken  by 
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individual  countries  during  1924  being  as  follows  in  tons:  Italy,  125,000;  Ger- 
many, 100,000;  France,  95,000;  Belgium,  95,000;  Holland,  27,000;  Austria, 
10,000;  Czecho-Slovakia,  6,000;  Hungary,  1,000— a  total  of  459,000  tons. 

The  Italian  total  compared  with  25,400  tons  in  1923,  the  remarkable  increase 
being  attributed  mainly  to  the  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  of  home- 
raised  cattle.  The  cold  storage  facilities  available  in  Italy  proved  inadequate 
to  handle  the  heavy  imports,  with  the  result  that  in  many  cases  traders  experi- 
enced serious  losses.  Large  additions  are,  however,  now  being  made  to  the  exist- 
ing cold  stores. 

The  frozen  meat  business  in  Germany  also  continued  to  develop  actively, 
the  1924  total  being  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  with  prospects  of  still 
greater  expansion. 

In  France  the  importations  during  1924  (95,000  tons)  compare  with  65,000 
in  1923.  Greatly  improved  methods  of  retail  distribution  are  stated  to  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  shops  dealing  exclusively  in  the  sale  of  frozen  meat  have 
increased  in  number.  Administrative  support  has  been  given  in  some  of  the 
larger  towns  to  firms  prepared  to  undertake  the  sale  of  frozen  meat,  and  the 
general  effect  has  been  to  increase  public  interest  in  the  product. 

Belgian  imports  showed  an  advance  of  25,000  tons  over  the  previous  year, 
and  in  spite  of  over-trading,  and  consequent  disorganization,  early  in  1924,  the 
end  of  the  year  found  the  trade  in  a  nourishing  condition. 

IMPORTS  OF  CATTLE  AND  MEAT  FROM  CANADA 

The  notes  on  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply  of  meat  are  reproduced  from  the 
report  in  full: — 

There  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that  cattle  growers  in  Canada  are  making 
special  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  stock  in  order  to  participate  more  fully  in  the 
export  trade  in  cattle  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  condition  of  the  animals 
sent  into  the  local  markets  during  the  past  year  was  of  a  higher  order  than  has  been  the 
case  in  recent  years,  and  the  number  of  animals  suitable  for  export  was  greater. 

According  to  Canadian  official  returns  the  exports  of  live  cattle  to  Great  Britain  during 
1924  amounted  to  79,435  head  as  compared  with  56,672  head  in  1923.  The  exports  to  the 
United  States  were  97,847  cattle,  35,178  calves,  and  18,745  sheep,  as  compared  with  96,873 
cattle,  24,074  calves,  and  28,748  sheep  in  1923.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
2,886  tons  of  beef  and  300  tons  of  lamb,  as  compared  with  2,782  tons  of  beef  in  1923. 

The  latest  live  stock  statistics  for  the  Dominion  are  still  incomplete,  but  a  reliable  esti- 
mate gives  the  total  as  9,462,000  head  of  cattle,  as  compared  with  9,246,231  head  in  1923. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  estimated  to  be  2,683,000,  as  compared  with  2,753,860  in  1923.  In 
September  and  October  several  shipments  of  frozen  lambs  arrived  from  Canada,  amounting 
in  all  to  18,993  carcases.  These  lambs  were  of  excellent  quality  and  were  well  dressed,  and 
would  have  realized  prices  equal  to  those  obtainable  for  New  Zealand  lambs  had  the  methods 
of  butchering  been  similar,  but  the  retention  of  the  shanks  gave  the  carcases  a  very  "  leggy  " 
appearance. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1925 

As  regards  the  future,  the  report  states  that,  according  to  present  indica- 
tions, supplies  of  imported  meat  during  the  coming  year  will  be  none  too  plenti- 
ful. Unless  there  is  a  considerable  drop  in  cattle  prices,  shipments  of  beef  from 
the  River  Plate  will  be  curtailed;  and  while  Australian  beef  exports  may  be 
heavier,  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  output  last  year 
was  shipped  to  markets  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  as  it  is  the 
avowed  intention  of  Australian  exporters  to  develop  outside  markets,  the  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  proportion  available  for  this  country  will  diminish.  Mutton 
exports  from  New  Zealand  are  expected  to  at  least  equal  the  total  of  last  year. 

With  the  improvement  in  general  conditions,  Messrs.  Weddel  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
predict  that,  provided  there  is  no  material  reduction  in  the  Continental  demand 
for  meat,  the  average  prices  of  imported  meat  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
higher  than  in  1924. 
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THE  FLAX  SITUATION  IN  ULSTER 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  March  5,  1925. — Many  times  in  this  journal  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  an  increased  supply  of  raw  material  was  essential  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  linen  industry  in  Northern  Ireland  (and  Scotland),  because  a  shortage 
of  flax  not  only  forced  a  reduction  of  output  of  linen,  or  compelled  a  substitu- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  hemp,  but  such  shortage  involved  high  prices,  which  would 
of  course  be  reflected  in  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  linen.  And  if  linen 
became  too  dear,  the  public  naturally  turned  to  substitutes  of  cotton  or  mix- 
tures. On  the  other  hand,  flax  cultivation  and  preparation  require  such  a  large 
amount  of  labour  that  comparatively  high  prices  were  necessary  to  compensate 
the  farmer  (in  such  countries  as  Canada)  adequately.  Too  high  prices  for  flax, 
however,  by  turning  demand  from  linen  to  cotton,  "  would  kill  the  goose,"  etc. 
In  1924  the  reverse  was  the  case,  and  the  high  price  of  cotton  helped  the  linen 
industry. 

The  Canadian  flax  crop  is  too  small  to  have  any  effect  one  way  or  another 
upon  market  prices.  Last  year  the  acreage  was  about  3,200,  so  that  whether 
a  comparatively  large  or  small  acreage  is  planted  to  flax  in  Ontario  depends 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  farming  community  as  to  the  future  trend  of  market 
prices,  which  depends  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  crop  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  also  upon  the  crop  and  market  conditions  of  cotton.  Last  year  there 
were  increased  sowings  in  the  main  flax-producing  countries,  such  as  Ireland, 
Belgium,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  old  Russia.  In  view  of  increased  con- 
sumption this  was  necessary,  but  the  upward  tendency  of  prices  last  year  shows 
the  raw  material  position  is  not  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  linen 
manufacturer. 

On  the  authority  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  the  data  of 
flax  production  for  1924  shows  that  recovery  in  most  of  the  European  flax- 
growing  countries  which  took  place  after  1921  is  still  in  course  of  development. 
Last  year's  crop  was  18  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  1923,  51  per  cent  larger 
than  that  of  1922,  and  74  per  cent  more  than  1921.  The  aggregate  yields  of 
nine  countries  which  have  furnished  data  for  1923  have  been  as  follows  for  the 
last  five  years  (in  1,000  centals) :  1920,3,724-4;  1921,2,545-2;  1922,2,938-3; 
1923.  3,767-7;  1924,  4,435-4.  These  figures  do  not  include  Russia,  which  is, 
or  used  to  be,  the  most  important  of  the  world's  flax-growing  countries,  but 
regarding  which  there  is  no  accurate  information.  The  indication,  however,  is 
that  the  1924  crop  was  considerably  greater  than  the  previous  year. 

In  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Northern  Ireland 
furnished  figures  showing  the  estimated  extent,  total  produce  and  average  yield 
per  acre  of  the  flax  crop  in  1924  in  Ulster,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  year 
1923  and  the  decennial  period  1914-23:— 

Average  Yield 
Extent  Produce        per  Acre 

Year  Acres         Long  Tons  Pounds 

1924    42,838  5,819  303.8 

1923    42,712  7,301  382.2 

Average  of  the  10-year  period,  1914  to  1923    62,594  8,944  333.2 

It  will  be  seen  how  poor  the  yield  was  in  1924  as  compared  with  former 
years,  due  to  the  excessive  rains,  but  the  higher  prices  compensated  the  farmers, 
and  larger  acreages  may  be  planted  this  year.  The  acreage  figure  for  1924  in 
the  Irish  Free  State  was  about  10,000.  In  1923  the  acreage  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland  (Northern  Ireland  and  the  Irish  Free  State)  was  53,000,  in  1922  about 
34,000,  and  in  1921  about  127,000,  whereas  in  1920  it  was  147,000.  There  is  a 
long  way  to  go  therefore  before  the  acreage  sown  to  flax  in  Ireland  is  equal  to 
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that  of  the  four  years  1917-20,  during  which  the  acreage  was  107,000,  143,000, 
95,000,  and  127,000  respectively.  The  average  for  these  four  years  was  118,500 
acres,  whereas  the  average  for  the  last  four  years  was  only  47,750  acres. 
Increased  imports  of  raw  material  last  year,  especially  of  tow,  helped  the  trade 
to  carry  on.  If  the  demand  for  linen  in  1925  exceeds  that  of  1924,  still  more 
raw  material  will  have  to  be  imported,  and  for  that  reason  Canadian  farmers 
might  be  doing  a  wise  thing  to  grow  more  flax  this  year. 

Increased  acreages  were  placed  under  flax  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  last  year 
also.  In  Latvia  the  area  was  60,000  hectares  or  nearly  150,000  acres,  as  com- 
pared with  139,000  in  1923  and  92,000  in  1922.  In  Lithuania  the  acreage  for 
1924  was  about  127,000,  and  that  for  Esthonia  75,000. 

In  Soviet  Russia  the  acreage  in  1924  was  estimated,  although  the  informa- 
tion is  perhaps  far  from  accurate,  at  1,400,000.  In  1923  it  was  about  1,020,000, 
and  in  1922  about  835,000.  In  Belgium  the  acreage  in  1924  was  54,000,  and  in 
1923,  46,000.  The  acreages  in  France  and  Holland  are  given  as  40,000  and 
30,000  respectively.  In  comparison  with  the  above  figures,  Canada's  acreage 
of  3,200  is  very  trifling. 

IMPORTS  OF  FLAX  AND  TOW  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  AT  BELFAST 

The  imports  of  flax  and  tow  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years  1913, 
1920  to  1924  were  as  follows:— 

Flax 


Average  Value 

Long  Tons  Value  Per  Ton 

1913    84,270  £4,180,000  £  49 

1920    18,418  7,374,000  400 

1921    16,275  3,124,000  192 

1922    31,069  3,327,000  107 

1923    27,635  2,651,000  96 

1924    36,858  4,340,000  113 

Tow 

1913   18,183  £  591,000  £  32 

1920                                                                                  2,370  401,000  170 

1921                                                                                  2,376  225,000  94 

1922                                                                                  8,513  616,000  72 

1923                                                                                  6,050  356,000  59 

1924    13,011  996,000  76 


A  feature  of  this  table  is  the  large  increase  shown  in  the  imports  of  tow. 
The  value  per  ton  for  both  flax  and  tow,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  higher  than  in 
1922  and  1923.  The  figures  in  the  table  relate,  as  stated,  to  the  United  King- 
dom. The  flax  imports  into  the  port  of  Belfast  in  1924  totalled  21,746  tons,  of 
which  20,495  tons  came  from  overseas  countries,  and  1,251  tons  were  imported 
in  coastwise  steamers,  presumably  from  the  Irish  Free  State.  At  Glasgow  630 
tons  were  imported  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last,  and  no  doubt  very  much 
larger  quantities  were  imported  at  Leith  and  Dundee  for  the  Scottish  spinning 
industry  in  1924. 

Flax  crop  prospects  for  the  current  year  cannot  be  stated:  it  is  impossible 
to  hazard  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Russian  supply,  as  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory intelligence  available.  But  the  linen  industry  should  increase  its  activities 
during  this  year  if  the  prices  of  the  raw  material  are  kept  within  reasonable 
limits.  According  to  the  Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  linen  stocks 
throughout  the  world  are  admittedly  of  very  limited  dimensions. 

POSSIBLE  USE  FOR  CANADIAN  FLAXSEED  (LINSEED)  STRAW 

Some  months  ago  the  Writer  was  introduced  to  a  new  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  flax  yarn,  consisting  of  separating  the  fibres  from  unretted  flax  straw 
without  any  retting,  and  without  a  separation  of  the  fibres  by  chemical  action. 
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It  was  claimed  for  the  process  that  it  could  be  applied  to  the  flax  straw  grown 
in  Western  Canada,  despite  the  fact  that  such  straw  after  threshing  is  broken 
up  into  very  short  lengths.  Accordingly  the  writer  arranged  for  a  supply  of 
flax  straw  from  Saskatchewan  to  be  despatched  to  Great  Britain  for  trial.  The 
test  has  been  made,  and  the  resultant  material  has  been  sent  to  the  Saskat- 
chewan provincial  authorities  at  Regina,  who  have  exhibited  much  interest  in 
the  matter,  as  any  process  which  can  be  used  to  utilize  the  thousands  of  tons 
of  flax  straw  now  annually  burned  in  the  Canadian  West  will  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  that  part  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  claimed  that  the  results  already 
achieved  with  quite  a  small  sample  prove  the  value  of  the  process  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view.  The  experiments  are  being  continued  with  larger  supplies  of 
straw.  If  the  claims  are  substantiated  more  will  be  heard  of  this  process,  which 
is  the  invention  of  a  Canadian  now  living  in  London. 

PRESENT  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  WOODENWARE 

MARKET 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  February  28,  1925. — As  a  result  of  recent  investigations,  the 
following  notes  are  furnished  for  the  information  of  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  woodenware  products. 

TOOL  HANDLES 

Felling  axe,  hammer,  sledge,  shovel,  and  fork  handles  are  being  imported 
at  the  present  time  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  sledge  handles'  most 
in  favour  are  known  as  London  Heavy  Patent  and  Light  Patent,  made  from 
hickory.  Present  quotations  on  30-inch  lengths  are  given  at  3s.  9d.  to  4s.  per 
dozen  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  and  on  36-inch  lengths  at  4s.  9d. 

Imported  shovel  handles  are  chiefly  of  United  States  manufacture,  and  are 
made  of  ash.  Crutch  and  "D"  handles  come  in  various  sizes,  being  quoted  as 
follows:  28-inch  at  3s.  per  dozen  delivered  to  warehouse  here,  less  2  per  cent 
for  cash  against  documents;  3(Mnch  at  3s.  6d.;  and  32-inch  at  4s. 

United  States  hay  forks  made  from  Northern  ash  are  being  sold  as  quality 
No.  1,  and  Extra  No.  1,  in  lengths  from  4  feet  to  10  feet,  rising  by  6  inches, 
with  a  diameter  of  If  inch  and  shaped  top.  Quotations  on  the  4-foot  length 
have  been  $1.34  per  dozen  f.o.b.  United  States  port,  less  2  per  cent  for  No.  1 
quality. 

Hickory  hammer  handles  from  the  United  States  are  being  imported  in 
sizes  running  from  12  inches  to  36  inches,  going  up  2  inches  each  time.  A 
Liverpool  importer  handling  engineers'  and  joiners'  patents  is  paying  4s.  9d. 
per  dozen  c.i.f.  Liverpool  for  36-inch  lengths. 

Fawn  foot  felling  axes  of  American  hickory  are  being  imported  at  $1.75 
per  dozen  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  less  2  per  cent. 

Ash  rake  handles  are  imported  in  lengths  of  4J,  5,       and  6  feet. 

A  sample  felling  axe  and  hammer  handle  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  for  the  inspection  of  interested  manufac- 
turers.* 

BROOM  HANDLES 

A  large  trade  is  done  in  broom  handles  by  American  and  European 
exporters.  The  European  handle  is  of  a  distinctly  inferior  grade,  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  Canadian  firms  competing  with  Scandinavian  and  German 
prices.  Recent  quotations  on  Swedish  fir  handles  have  been  16s.  per  gross  c.i.f. 
Liverpool,  less  2J  per  cent,  on  dimensions  of  48-inch  by  -^f-inch.  Finnish 
quotations  average  17s.  per  gross,  less  2^  per  cent,  c.i.f.  for  48-inch  by  1-inch 
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fir  handles.  As  against  these  prices,  recent  American  handle  prices  from  the 
state  of  Washington  are  as  follows:  1^-inch  by  48-inch,  $25  per  1,000'  f.o.b. 
Tacoma,  less  2  per  cent  for  cash;  1^-inch  by  60-inch,  $65;  1^-inch  by  72-inch, 
$65. 

The  sizes  most  in  demand  are  48  inches  by  if  inch,  48  inches  by  1  inch, 
50  inches  by  1  inch,  and  50  inches  by  1£  inches. 

One  large  importer  in  this  market  would  like  quotations  on  broom  handles 
with  a  turned  top,  of  48  to  50  inches  by  1  inch,  and  is  in  the  market  for  several 
hundred  gross  if  these  handles  can  be  delivered  at  competitive  c.i.f.  prices.  A 
sample  of  the  turned  top  referred  to  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  interested  manufac- 
turers. If  Canadian  exporters  can  meet  competitive  prices  with  the  same 
quality  as  the  United  States  product,  there  is  every  hope  that  business  can  be 
done. 

DOWELS 

The  dowel  trade  is  being  shared  by  United  States,  Scandinavian,  and 
domestic  manufacturers.  Of  the  imported  dowels  the  American  is  considered 
the  most  satisfactory,  although  some  opinions  were  expressed  that  European 
exporters  are  developing  a  better  product  recently  and  were  capturing  a  larger 
share  of  the  trade. 

The  diameters  used  are  T36,  J,  -ft,  f ,  J,  i%,  -§,  JJ,  f ,  {  and  1  inch,  and 
the  lengths  are  12,  16,  18,  24,  30,  36,  42,  48,  54,  60,  66,  and  72  inches.  The  most 
popular  sizes,  however,  are  i-inch  and  TVinch  in  24-,  30-  and  36-inch  lengths, 
and  f-,  tV,  i~  and  f-inch  diameters  in  30-,  36-,  42-  and  48-inch  lengths.  The 
^-inch  and  iVinch  diameters  are  usually  packed  in  bundles  of  500;  the  -f-inch, 
VV-inch  and  ^-inch  in  bundles  of  200;  and  the  f-inch  and  f-inch  in  bundles  of 
100.  Bundles  must  be  firmly  tied  with  strong  string  or  light  rope  to  prevent 
warping. 

The  dowels  most  in  favour  are  those  made  from  birch  or  beech  wood, 
thoroughly  dried  and  straight,  free  from  knots  or  flats. 

One  large  Manchester  mill  is  turning  out  pine  dowels  in  f-inch  and  ^-inch 
diameter  in  lengths  from  36  inches  up  to  96  inches,  going  up  6  inches  at  a  time. 

Quotations  are  made  per  1,000  pieces.  Recent  c.i.f.  prices  at  Liverpool 
are  approximately  20s.  for  f-inch  by  24  inches,  and  35s.  for  f-inch  by  36  inches, 
and  in  similar  proportion  for  sizes  of  30-,  42-  and  48-inch  lengths. 

While  varied  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  quality  of  American  and 
Scandinavian  dowels,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  American  dowels  are  well 
established  on  the  market,  and  highly  appreciated  for  quality  and  workman- 
ship, which  should  be  an  inducement  to  Canadian  manufacturers. 

MAPLE   ROLLER  BLOCKS, 

A  recent  inquiry  has  been  received  for  maple  roller  blocks,  which  are 
required  in  the  following  sizes: — 

6i  by  6i  square,  26,  24,  22  and  20  inches  long. 
5|  by  5|  square,  24,  22,  20  inches  long. 
5   by  5   square,  24,  22,  20  inches  long. 
4i  by  4^  square,  24,  22,  20  inches  long. 
4   by  4   square,  24,  22,  20  inches  long. 

Only  prime  quality,  perfectly  sound  blocks,  free  from  heart  and  all  defects, 
are  required.    Prices  must  be  quoted  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

WOODEN  EGG  CRATES 

There  is  a  considerable  trade  done  in  wooden  egg  crates  of  standard  dimen- 
sions. These  are  now  coming  chiefly  from  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  made  from 
fir. 
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The  crates,  which  are  known  as  No.  1  standard  egg  case,  have  dimensions 
as  follows: — 

Two  Ends. — 23  inches  long  by  8  inches  wide,  and  f-inch  thick.  These 
ends  are  in  two  pieces  of  inches  wide,  or  4  inches  and  3  inches;  1  inch  is 
left  for  spacing. 

Two  Centres\ — with  dimensions  the  same  as  above. 

Two  Sides. — 54J  inches  long  by  8  inches  wide,  and  f-inch  thick.  In  two 
pieces  as  above. 

Top  and  Bottom. — 54f  inches  long  by  23 J  inches  wide,  and  f-inch  thick. 
Made  up  with  three  pieces  of  5  inches  and  one  piece  of  6  inches;  2|  inches  are  left 
for  spacing. 

Four  Pieces. — 8  by  2  by  2  inches,  cut  on  a  diagonal. 
Inside  dimensions  are  53^  by  23  by  8  inches. 

The  approximate  ruling  price  being  paid  by  a  Liverpool  importer  of 
Scandinavian  cases  is  2s.  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  knocked  down. 

DOMESTIC  WOODEN  WARE 

Clothes  Pegs. — There  is  a  large  demand  for  clothes  pegs.  The  most  popular 
type  is  the  4^-inch  round  "  Dolly  "  peg,  although  the  7-coil  spring  peg  of  soft- 
wood is  also  on  the  market.  Germany  is  doing  a  considerable  trade  in  this  line 
at  present,  and  prices  are  very  low.  Round  4i-inch  hardwood  pegs,  packed  in 
5-gross  cases,  are  being  imported  at  4s.  a  case  from  Germany.  Sweden  is  sup- 
plying a  somewhat  better  peg  at  slightly  higher  prices,  and  supplies  are  also 
coming  from  the  United  States.  The  United  States  peg  is  preferred  to  the  Con- 
tinental. The  7-coil  spring  peg  made  from  whitewood,  packed  in  cardboard 
cartons  of  1 -gross  and  50- gross  cases,  is  coming  to  this  market  at  lOJd.  per 
gross  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

Washboards. — Supplies  of  washboards  are  mainly  imported  from  Scan- 
dinavia and  Germany.  The  type  in  most  popular  demand  is  known  as  a  17-inch 
dovetailed  board  in  either  zinc  or  wood.  Swedish  all-wood  washboards  are 
quoted  at  approximately  6s.  per  dozen  c.i.f.  Liverpool,  made  from  hardwood. 
Norwegian  zinc  washboards  made  from  whitewood  are  quoted  at  12s.  per  dozen 
c.i.f.   German  quotations  have  been  somewhat  lower  for  an  inferior  article. 

Bread  Boards. — Round  hardwood  bread  boards,  11  inches  in  diameter, 
approximately  1  inch  thick,  are  being  offered  at  12s.  per  dozen  c.i.f.  by  German 
snippers. 

Pastry  Boards. — These  are  coming  from  Sweden  and  Germany.  The  sizes 
in  demand  are  12  by  18  inches,  14  by  20,  15  by  22,  and  18  by  24,  with  dovetailed 
ends  and  rounded  corners.  Thickness  usually  about  f  inch  and  packed  three 
dozen  to  a  crate. 

Swedish  quotations  are  as  follows:  18  by  12,  at  13s.  per  dozen;  20  by  14, 
at  14s.  per  dozen  delivered  to  warehouse  Liverpool.  German  quotations  are 
about  the  same. 

Blind  Rollers. — The  chief  supplies  of  imported  rollers  are  from  the  United 
States  and  Sweden,  at  about  equal  prices.  The  chief  sizes  handled  by  one 
importer  are  42-  and  48-inch  rollers,  and  are  quoted  as  follows:  42  inches  by 
■}f  inch,  at  65s.  per  gross;  48  inches  by  1  inch,  at  93s.  per  gross  delivered  to 
warehouse.  Sizes  in  6-foot  and  8-foot  lengths  of  lj  inches  in  diameter  are  also 
used  in  considerable  quantities  for  the  higher  class  trade,  and  are  of  pine. 

Rolling  Pins.\ — German  revolving  rolling  pins  are  coming  forward  in  lengths 
of  9  inches  to  10  inches  of  2^  inches  in  diameter,  with  varnished  handles,  at 
about  8s.  6d.  per  dozen  delivered  to  warehouse  in  Liverpool. 
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Towel  Rollers. — Germany  is  supplying  towel  rollers  with  wooden  backs 
averaging  20  inches  in  length  made  from  softwood.  These  are  being  sold  to 
importers  here  at  12s.  per  dozen  delivered. 

Nursery  Clothes  Airers. — Three-fold  nursery  clothes  airers  are  being 
imported  from  Germany  at  21s.  per  dozen  delivered.  They  are  of  cheap  con- 
struction, and  in  the  opinion  of  one  importer,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  better 
quality  on  this  market. 

Wooden  Tea  Trays. — The  most  popular  size  of  tea  trays  are  in  lengths  of 
18,  20  and  22  inches,  and  the  demand  is  for  a  tray  well  finished  with  a  plain 
bottom  of  practically  no  depth,  and  with  handles  at  both  ends.  Cheaply  made 
German  trays  are  being  sold  in  18-inch  lengths  at  2s.  lid.  each  retail;  20  inches 
at  3s.  9d.,  and  22  inches  at  4s.  6d.  There  is  a  demand  for  a  better  quality 
article. 

Chair  Seats. — German  chair  seats  made  from  softwood  and  varnished  are 
coming  forward  in  12-inch  sizes  at  33s.  per  gross  delivered  to  warehouse; 
13-inch  size  at  41s.;  14-inch  size  at  48s.;  and  15-inch  size  at  53s. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  find 
it  difficult  to  compete  in  domestic  woodenware  lines  against  cheap  German  sup- 
plies. The  market  for  broom  handles,  tool  handles,  dowels,  and  clothes  pins, 
however,  is  a  large  one,  and  one  in  which  Canada,  with  a  product  superior  to 
the  Continental,  should  be  able  to  share. 

Any  Canadian  firms  interested  in  this  market  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Liverpool  office,  and  are  urged  to  forward  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Liverpool,  March  5,  1925. — Timber. — During  February  trade  has  been 
quieter  in  Liverpool,  but  buyers  are  doing  a  fair  business  and  prospects  are 
somewhat  brighter.  Pitch  pine  has  come  forward  in  smail  volume,  but  con- 
sumption has  been  slow.  United  States  hardwoods  have  been  arriving  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  with  quiet  demand.  Spruce  has  been  in  fair  request  with  values 
improving  slowly.  Inquiries  for  cargoes  are  not  active  but  consignments  are 
readily  sold.  Birch  planks  are  asked  for  at  unchanged  values.  Hewn  logs  are 
in  fair  demand.   Sales  have  been  difficult  in  Pacific  Coast  woods. 

This  year's  trade  in  Manchester  has  been  disappointing  up  to  the  present, 
neither  merchants  nor  consumers  being  prepared  to  buy  far  ahead.  One  factor 
accounting  for  this  hesitancy  is  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  Russian  shipments. 
Hardwoods  have  been  in  fair  request.  No  particular  activity  exists  in  the 
spruce  market.  A  few  Halifax  shipments  recently  changed  hands  at  £14  to  £15 
c.i.f.    Central  European  softwoods  continue  to  arrive  in  fair  volume. 

Flour  arid  Grain. — Flour  prices  reached  a  high  point  early  in  February,  but 
gradually  went  lower  coincident  with  the  drop  in  wheat  values.  Home-milled 
bakers7  flour  closed  the  month  at  55s,  ex  mill,  as  compared  with  57s.  to  58s.  a 
month  ago.  Canadian  export  patents  opened  at  61s.  c.i.f.  and  went  as  low  as 
55s.  during  February,  closing  at  around  59s.  to  60s.  Minnesota  mills  have  been 
slightly  under  Canadian  prices.  During  the  month  importers  were  forced  to 
make  sharp  reductions  for  Canadian  and  American  flour,  as  trade  was  almost 
stagnant  with  the  price  at  60s.  Some  business  has  been  transacted  in  Aus- 
tralian flour  at  50s.  to  51s.  c.i.f.   An  appreciable  demand  from  Russia  has  been 
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experienced  by  the  home  milling  trade.  The  preliminary  figures  showing 
imports  of  grain  products  to  this  area  for  the  month  of  February  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

  292,435 

9,109 

31,724 

8,516 

11,949 

  94,414 

3,649 

5,413 

1,019 

2,016 

  307,278 

800 

35,206 

30,440 

106 

Canned  Goods. — The  canned  goods  market  has  been  quiet  but  firm.  Salmon 
maintained  its  strong  position,  with  the  chief  interest  in  reds,  although  medium 
reds  and  pinks  are  gradually  gaining  strength.  Tomatoes  have  been  firm  with 
a  steady  demand.  Lobster  is  very  scarce,  the  only  sizes  available  being  in 
quarter  tins.  A  considerable  trade  was  done  during  the  month  in  canned 
meats.    Fruits  remained  unchanged  except  for  2\  Standard  peaches. 

Butter. — Except  for  a  few  left-over  oddments  and  trifling  arrivals,  Cana- 
dian butter  has  been  off  the  market  during  February.  New  Zealand  values 
have  fluctuated  between  160s.  and  180s.  per  112  pounds,  closing  around  180s. 
Demand  has  been  good.  A  marked  feature  has  been  the  enormous  consump- 
tion of  Australian  butter,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  arrivals,  and  the  margin 
between  Australian  and  New  Zealand  supplies  has  considerably  narrowed 
with  the  former  closing  the  month  at  between  176s.  to  178s.  Owing  to  con- 
tinued German  buying,  Danish  butter  has  gone  to  a  higher  level  and  was  being 
offered  at  about  230s.  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Cheese. — A  steady  consumption  of  cheese  was  maintained  during  Feb- 
ruary, and  arrivals  were  readily  absorbed.  New  Zealand  cheese  quotations 
varied  from  96s.  to  about  100s.  over  the  month.  Canadian  supplies  have  been 
very  light,  selling  at  a  premium  of  4s.  to  6s.  over  New  Zealand. 

Bacon.- — Irish  bacon  supplies  have  become  very  short.  Prices  were  as 
low  as  108s.  per  cwt.  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  month,  but  steadily  rose, 
closing  at  between  126s.  and  130s.  Canadian  bacon  was  in  fair  demand,  open- 
ing the  month  at  around  86s.  to  90s.  and  closing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  94s. 
to  98s.  on  a  quiet  but  steady  market.  A  firm  position  continues  for  American 
Cumberlands  at  from  86s,  to  92s.,  clear  bellies  at  106s.  to  110$.,  and  clears 
97s.  to  100s. 

Eggs. — The  egg  market  during  February  showed  a  steady  decline  in 
prices.  As  a  result  of  mild  open-weather  conditions  obtaining  in  England  and 
Western  Europe,  there  has  been  very  little  curtailment  of  production.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  Irish  eggs  were  bringing  from  21s.  to  23s.  at  Liver- 
pool, and  gradually  declined  to  about  15s,  The  cheaper  grades,  such  as  Egyp- 
tian and  Chinese,  have  maintained  their  values,  and  in  fact  were  in  short  supply 
at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  outlook  is  that  prices  will  be  lower  this  year 
than  last  for  storing  and  pickling  purposes. 

Hay. — Hay  has  been  offered  at  practically  unchanged  prices  over  last 
month,  with  quiet  demand  at  Liverpool.  For  the  week  ending  February  25 
first-grade  clover  hay  was  quoted  at  100s.  per  ton  in  Liverpool  and  at  110s. 
in  Manchester,  not  including  delivery  to  buyers'  premises.  Somewhat  higher 
prices  have  been  paid  recently  for  Cheshire  hay.  Little  Canadian  business 
has  been  reported. 

Potatoes. — The  recent  embargo  placed  on  Canadian  potatoes  has  stopped 
what  was  developing  into  a  substantial  trade.  The  Canadian  supplies  arriving 
on  this  market  were,  on  the  whole,  very  well  received  and  compared  in  quality 
quite  favourably  with  the  home  product.  Shipments  continued  to  be  made 
until  the  actual  day  of  issue  of  the  embargo  order,  some  little  difficulty,  in 
fact,  being  experienced  in  securing  the  admission  of  the  final  shipment  ex  ss. 
Montrose. 
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No  marked  improvement  is  in  evidence  among  the  Northern  industries. 
By  a  very  narrow  majority  the  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  decided 
by  ballot  to  reduce  working  hours  in  the  mills  spinning  American  cotton,  from 
39J  to  35  per  week,  to  take  effect  on  February  16.  Numerous  orders  for  small 
quantities  of  goods  continue,  but  there  has  been  no  appreciable  improvement 
in  the  sale  of  yarn  or  cloth.  At  the  present  time  profits  are  not  obtainable 
except  by  firms  engaged  on  special  lines.  As  long  as  cotton  remains  at  the 
existing  level,  a  return  to  prosperity  depends  on  increased  demand.  From  a 
statistical  point  of  view  the  cotton  industry  is  in  a  better  condition  this  year 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1924.  The  January  exports,  at  403 
million  square  yards,  compare  very  favourably  with  the  monthly  figures  for 
the  last  six  months,  which  were:  August,  374;  September,  360;  October,  364; 
November,  329;  and  December,  410  million  square  yards. 

The  downward  movement  in  the  price  of  wool  supplies  caused  a  consider- 
able amount  of  unsettlement  in  this  industry  during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  a  rather  more  settled  price  level  was  reached, 
and  hopes  are  now  entertained  in  Bradford  for  an  early  recovery  in  the  demand 
for  partly  and  fully  manufactured  goods.  There  is  some  criticism  expressed 
by  the  trade  over  the  decision  of  the  Australian  wool  growers  to  reduce  their 
offerings  of  raw  wool  by  one-half  this  season.  Such  action,  it  is  thought,  will 
induce  cloth  buyers  to  hold  off  the  market  still  further. 

There  are  indications  of  a  somewhat  better  demand  for  lace  goods,  the 
volume  of  orders  placed  with  Nottingham  firms  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  having  shown  a  marked  increase,  and  at  the  moment  more  machines 
are  at  work  than  for  some  time  past. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  in  this  part  of  England  is  still  in  a  depressed 
state,  but  a  rather  better  inquiry  exists  for  certain  types  of  special  tonnage. 
Conditions  in  the  Sheffield  hardware  and  cutlery  trade  improved  slightly  during 
February.  In  the  engineering  trade,  shops  turning  out  equipment  for  the  rail- 
ways and  the  motor  car  industry  have  a  substantial  amount  of  work  in  hand. 
The  prosperity  of  constructional  engineers  in  the  Manchester  district  is  well 
maintained.  The  electrical  industries  continue  busy,  and  in  the  general 
engineering  trades  the  prevailing  view  is  one  of  moderate  confidence. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  it  was 
stated  that  the  increase  in  seaborne  traffic  for  1924  over  1923  amounted  to 
73,967  tons,  which  represents  the  second  largest  traffic  year,  being  exceeded 
only  in  the  pre-war  year  of  1913,  when  the  total  seaborne  traffic  was  5,457,218 
tons. 

WEST   OF   ENGLAND   COMMERCIAL  NOTES 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 
Grain   Congestion   at  Bristol 

Bristol,  March  11,  1925. — Due  to  heavy  Avonmouth  shipments  of  grain 
towards  the  end  of  the  Montreal  season,  in  addition  to  cargoes  from  the  River 
Plate,  South  America,  Persia  and  India,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  relieve 
the  heavy  pressure  by  "  stacking  out "  grain  in  hulks,  barges,  and  even  a  part 
of  the  Royal  Edward  passenger  station.  The  Port  of  Bristol  Authorities  as  a 
result  have  decided  to  provide  additional  grain  storage  facilities,  and  a  granary 
of  20,000  tons  capacity,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  £200,000,  is  to  be  added  as 
part  of  the  extension  scheme  for  Avonmouth  docks,  the  total  cost  of  which  is 
placed  at  £1,000,000. 

Grain  importers  and  dealers  as  well  as  millers  have  been  strongly  "bullish" 
owing  to  continued  short  crop  reports,  and  the  inevitable  result  has  been  con- 
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gestion  of  grain  at  English  ports  following  an  over-bought  market.  One 
prominent  grain  importer  states  that  he  is  re-exporting  Canadian  wheat  from 
Bristol  to  Russia,  where  it  is  needed  for  seed.  He  has  declined  large  orders  for 
flour  destined  for  Russia  as  all  his  supplies  were  needed  for  home  consumption. 

Revision  of  Railway  Rates 

West  of  England  chambers  of  commerce  have  been  concentrating  their 
attention  the  past  year  on  the  general  revision  of  railway  rates,  and  the  Bristol 
Chamber  in  particular  has  not  only  a  standing  railway  committee  but  has 
organized  a  railway  department  with  a  manager  in  charge.  This  is  largely 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Bristol  operates  under  special  railway  rates  which  has 
increased  its  value  as  a  distributing  centre. 

The  Railway  Clearing  House  has  issued  a  pamphlet,  the  keynote  of  which 
is  that  railway  rates  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  fluctuations  between 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  during  recent  months.  It  is  pointed  out  that  owing 
to  increased  operating  costs  English  railway  rates,  which  remained  at  pre-war 
level  throughout  the  war,  were  increased  by  100  per  cent  in  1920;  since  this 
gradual  reductions  totalling  50  per  cent  over  pre-war  figures  have  been  made. 

The  claim  is  put  forward  that  when  railway  rates  for  food  products  in 
daily  use  are  examined  in  conjunction  with  retail  prices,  the  cost  of  railway 
transport  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer. 

Millers'   Boycott   in   South  Wales 

Evidence  presented  to  the  Food  Prices  Commission  recently  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Millers'  Association,  on  behalf 
of  the  local  master  bakers'  association,  had  agreed  to  boycott  bakers  who  sold 
bread  below  certain  prices  by  refusing  to  provide  them  with  flour.  This  action 
was  carried  further,  and  bakers  were  not  permitted  to  supply  retailers  who  came 
under  the  ban  with  bread,  on  threat  of  the  millers'  refusal  to  supply  flour. 
One  instance  cited  was  that  of  a  retailer  who  stated  that  he  had  sold  bread  at 
lOd.  (20  cents)  per  4-pound  loaf  for  two  months  instead  of  lid.  (22  cents) 
and  made  a  profit  of  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  after  paying  all  overhead 
charges. 

DECREASE  IN  INDIA'S  SUGAR-CANE  CROP 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  13,  1925. — The  Final  General  Memorandum  on  the 
Sugar-cane  Crop  of  1924-25  issued  by  the  Government  of  India  on  February  12 
estimates  the  yield  of  raw  sugar  (gur)  in  India  at  2,537,000  tons  as  compared 
with  3,317,000  tons  last  year.  The  area  sown  is  estimated  at  2,532,000  acres 
as  against  2,920,000  acres  last  year.  The  present  estimates  show  a  decrease  of 
13  per  cent  in  area  and  23  per  cent  in  yield  as  compared  with  1923-24. 

The  crop  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  is  normally  50  per  cent  of  India's 
total  production  of  sugar-cane,  is  estimated  at  only  70  per  cent  of  normal  as 
compared  with  95  per  cent  last  year.  Rainfall  was  unevenly  distributed  during 
the  growing  season,  while  in  many  districts  sugar-cane  suffered  from  excessive 
rain.  In  the  Punjab  a  decrease  of  18  per  cent  in  the  area  sown  to  sugar-cane 
is  attributed  to  the  relative  increase  in  area  under  cotton  on  account  of  high 
cotton  prices  and  low  prices  for  sugar. 

Imports  of  sugar  into  India  during  recent  months  have  been  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  a  year  ago.  During  the  month  of  December,  1924,  53,000 
tons  of  sugar  were  imported  into  India,  as  compared  with  21,000  tons  in  Decem- 
ber, 1923,  and  7,000  tons  in  December,  1922;  65,000  tons  were  imported  in 
November,  1924,  as  compared  with  40,000  tons  in  November,  1923,  and  27,000 
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tons  in  November,  1922.  India's  imports  of  sugar  are  supplied  chiefly  by  Java 
and  Mauritius,  although  larger  quantities  of  European  beet  sugars  are  now 
arriving  at  Boiribay  and  Karachi.  During  the  week  ending  February  7,  1925, 
71,000  cwt.  of  European  beet  sugars  were  imported  into  Indian  ports,  as  com- 
pared with  13,000  cwt.  during  the  corresponding  week  of  1924. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Trade  of  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  February  12,  1925. — The  effect  of  the  State's  exportable  surplus 
of  primary  products  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  in  oversea  trade  returns. 
The  value  of  the. exports  from  New  South  Wales  during  December  was  the 
highest  recorded  for  a  single  month  for  many  years.  The  total,  £7,484,784, 
compares  with  £6,288,253  for  the  preceding  month  and  with  £5,000,983  for 
December,  1923.  Imports  during  December  last  were  valued  at  £5,360,997,  as 
against.  £4,649,373  for  November  and  £4,252,391  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  1923.  Thus  the  downward  trend  in  imports  revealed  in  the  preceding  month 
was  not  maintained  in  December,  but  the  total  for  the  latter  month,  when  set 
against  the  export  figures,  reveals  a  surplus  of  exports  amounting  to  £2,123,787. 
Imports  for  the  six  months  ended  December,  1924,  were  valued  at  £30,406,198 
and  exports  at  £28,804,896,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
£1,601,302. 

Growth  of  the  Motor  Car  Industry  in  New  South  Wales 

Motor-driven  vehicles  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  now  average  one 
to  every  thirty  personfs,  whereas  in  1923  the  average  was  one  in  40-8.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  in  the  population  of  Sydney,  the  existing  lines  of  railway 
and  trams  cannot  cope  with  the  traffic,  and  motor  buses  are  now  largely  made 
use  of.   At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  total  of  400  in  service. 

A  great  handicap  to  the  use  of  motors  is  the  bad  condition  of  the  main 
roads  of  the  state.  Recently  an  Act  was  passed  levying  a  tax  on  all  land  to 
the  extent  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  £  on  the  unimproved  capital  value,  such  tax 
to  be  applied  for  road-making  purposes  only.  It  is  intended  to  lay  concrete 
roads  wherever  possible,  and  when  these  improvements  are  effected  it  is  antici- 
pated that  motor-driven  traffic  will  increase  enormously. 

Racial  Origins  of  Australia's  Population 

Of  the  total  population  of  Australia,  about  95  per  cent  are  of  British 
descent.  A  good  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  are  Chinese,  but  of  recent 
years  they  have  shown  signs  of  decreasing.  During  the  last  two  years  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Italians,  Greeks,  Jugo-Slavs,  and  other  European  races 
have  arrived,  presumably  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  their  entry  into 
North  America.  Discussions  have  recently  taken  place  with  regard  to  more 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  immigration  regulations  so  far  as  they  affect  admis- 
sion of  arrivals  from  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Manufacturing  Industry  in  New  South  Wales 

Considerable  increases  are  shown  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  manufac- 
turing industry  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last.  Factories 
increased  to  the  number  of  614  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  the 
value  of  land  and  buildings  and  plant  and  machinery  by  £3,244,273  and 
£3,469,271  respectively.  The  value  of  materials  used  increased  by  £7,487,465 
and  the  value  of  the  output  by  £12,968,897;  while  the  value  added  to  the 
materials  by  the  process  of  treatment  increased  by  £4,030,978. 
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There  was  an  increase  of  £2,614,735  in  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid, 
and  the  average  amount  per  employee  was  greater  also.  The  wages  totalled 
£29,665,465.  The  average  for  males  was  £225  6s.  9d.,  and  for  females  £96  ls.8d. 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  was  159,401. 

Australian    Olive    Oil  Industry 

For  some  years  past  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  growing  of  olives 
in  Australia,  and  soil  conditions  in  South  Australia  are  so  good  that  the  industry 
promises  to  develop  considerably  in  that  state.  The  record  season  so  far  was 
40,000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  Australia.  The  grade  of  oil  used  for  industrial  purposes  is  not  at  present 
produced  in  Australia. 

EXPORTS  OF  CORSETS  FROM  CANADA  TO  AUSTRALIA 

In  the  report  on  Canadian  trade  with  Australia,  which  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1102  (page  245),  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  corsets  from  Canada  to  Australia  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  was 
erroneously  given  as  £22,547.   The  correct  figure  is  £33,547. 

WHEAT   SITUATION  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  March  12,  1925. — Inquiries  having  been  received  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  exporting  Canadian  wheat  to  Mexico  during  the  current  year, 
the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  situation  as  it  exists  at  present  is  pro- 
vided for  the  guidance  of  persons  interested. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  flour  mills  of  the  Republic  is  roughly  estimated  by 
experts  at  from  450,000  to  500,000  tons  per  annum.  The  local  wheat  crop  is 
generally  insufficient  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  these  mills,  and 
in  an  average  year  approximately  100,000  tons  will  be  imported.  This  latter 
figure,  however,  is  subject  to  wide  variation. 

The  wheat  crop  for  the  year  1924  was  exceptionally  good.  No  official  figures 
are  available,  but  the  largest  milling  company  in  the  Republic  estimates  it  to 
have  amounted  to  about  480,000  tons  (as  compared  with  370,000  tons  in  1923)  . 
This  quantity  is  considered  sufficient  to  supply  practically  all  requirements  until 
the  harvesting  of  the  present  season's  crop,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  Thus  the  demand  for  imported  wheat  during  the  next 
few  months  will  be  small,  and  will  be  confined  to  purchases  for  mixing  purposes, 
or  for  the  use  of  those  mills — usually  of  small  capacity — which  find  themselves 
with  depleted  stocks  before  the  new  crop  is  ready. 

With  regard  to  the  crop  for  1925,  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  be  of  average 
proportions  in  the  producing  areas  of  the  central  plateau  and  the  northern  dis- 
trict; there  are  reports  of  a  short  crop  in  the  west,  but  these  cannot  be  con- 
firmed at  the  moment  of  writing.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  probable  that  a 
demand  for  foreign  wheat  will  arise  in  October  or  November,  when  the  present 
season's  crop  is  exhausted  and  will  continue  active  during  the  following  six 
months. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Canadian  wheat  has  recently  become  well  known 
in  Mexico  and  is  regarded  with  high  favour.  In  particular  its  high  gluten  con- 
tent makes  it  eminently  suitable  for  mixing  with  the  local  product,  which  is 
recognized  as  being  of  somewhat  inferior  grade  owing  to  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  it  is  grown.  Millers  uniformly  express  themselves  as  desirous  of 
obtaining  supplies  from  Canada  when  possible,  and  orders  were  placed  for 
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delivery  in  1924  for  upwards  of  20,000  tons.  Unfortunately  the  disturbed  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  consequent  lack  of  transportation  facilities  caused  the 
great  majority  of  these  orders  to  be  cancelled,  but  about  5,000  tons  were  received 
from  the  Dominion,  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  demand  for  Canadian  wheat  is  likely  to 
increase  in  the  future;  indeed,  the  opportunities  are  exceptionally  favourable, 
and  there  is  no  reason'  why  the  bulk  of  the  imports  should  not  ultimately  come 
from  the  Dominion.  Close  attention  is,  however,  required,  and  exporters  desiring 
to  enter  the  market  are  recommended  to  communicate  direct  with  the  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  who  is  in  a  position  to  place  them  in  touch  with 
suitable  agents. 

A  full  report  upon  "  The  Market  for  Wheat  in  Mexico  "  was  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1057  (May  3,  1924,  page  535). 

DUTCH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  March  5,  1925. — At  the  end  of  February  the  demand  for  corn 
(maize)  continued  to  be  small  although  prices  have  not  decreased  to  any 
extent.  The  yellow  La  Plata  maize  was  quoted  from  243  fl.  to  242  fl.  The 
barley  market  is  fairly  easy,  American  malting  barley  being  quoted  between 
267  fl.  and  266  fl.  Rye  at  the  end  of  February  was  selling  very  slowly,  "  spot  " 
quotations  being  17  fl.,  while  some  that  had  arrived  was  being  offered  at  16.40 
fl.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  winter  seems  to  be  over,  the  oats  market 
remains  fairly  stable  and  the  continued  demand  for  this  feed  is  being  felt. 
Canada  No.  2  "  spot "  is  being  quoted  at  13  fl.  Canada  No.  2  feed  which  has 
arrived  is  being  offered  at  11.75  fl. 

Flour. — The  continued  great  difference  in  price  between  flour  milled  in 
Holland  and  the  offers  of  American  mills  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  mills  con- 
tinues to  make  an  impression  on  the  bakers,  and  it  is  reported  that  many 
bakers  during  the  last  week  of  February  entered  into  contracts  with  Dutch 
mills  to  cover  their  needs  for  some  time.  American  future  quotations  went 
higher  as  the  month  closed.  Domestic  straights  were  being  quoted  at  from 
24.75  fl.  to  25.25  fl.  as  against  26.50  fl.  to  27.25  fl.  for  American  patents. 

Bread  Prices. — The  city  of  Amsterdam  is  now  buying  flour  for  the  bakers 
of  that  city,  despite  protests  by  various  associations  interested  in  the  flour 
trade.  At  a  protest  meeting  held  yesterday  it  was  declared  that  bread  prices 
were  higher  now  than  they  had  ever  been.  A  report  of  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics  bears  out  this  statement,  and  has  published  a  list  of  indices  of  average 
bread  prices,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 


Bread 

Bread 

Mixed  with  Milk 

Mixed  with  Water 

Ryebread 

1913  

  100 

100 

100 

164 

190 

172 

196 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  March  5,  1925. — Business  continues  to  be  inactive  in  the 
Netherlands,  although  it  appears  that  the  slowing  up  which  business  experienced 
towards  the  end  of  1924  is  now  definitely  arrested.  Difficulties  are  being  encoun- 
tered1 in  the  mining  industry;  in  the  peat  industry,  which  is  struggling  along 
at  a  third  of  the  possible  rate  of  production;  in  the  cotton  spinning  industry, 
which  has  not  yet  definitely  cleared  up  its  labour  problems;  and  in  the  boot 
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and  shoe  industry,  where  conditions  have  caused  a  rise  in  prices  of  10  per  cent. 
The  higher  prices  of  breadstuffs — which  fortunately  for  the  people  of  Holland 
have  been  accompanied  by  an  abundance  of  vegetables — have  definitely  resulted 
in  a  decreased  consumption  of  bakers'  products.  This  reduction,  said  by  some 
authorities  to  be  as  high  as  25  per  cent,  is  reflected  in  the  shorter  hours  that 
some  Dutch  mills  are  operating.  Dutch  flour  prices  continue  to  be  less  than 
Canadian  or  United  States  quotations. 

Shipping  and  Shipbuilding. — So  far  this  year  1,800  ships  of  an  aggregate 
of  nearly  2,600,000  tons  have  entered  the  New  Waterway  (Rotterdam's  approach 
from  the  North  Sea),  as  compared  with  under  1,400  vessels  of  under  2,000,000 
tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1924. 

An  important  development  in  Dutch  shipbuilding  finance  has  recently 
occurred  in  the  sale  of  the  New  Waterway  Shipbuilding  Company  to  a  group 
which  includes  an  existing  dry  dock  company,  who  needed  more  extensive 
accommodation,  and  an  oil  transporting  company.  The  sale  of  this  going 
concern  suggests  the  extremities  to  which  Dutch  shipbuilders  were  approach- 
ing in  order  to  secure  contracts. 

State  Finances. — Recently  issued  statistics  of  tax  collections  during 
January  reflect  the  greatly  improved  situation  presently  obtaining  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  compared  with  January,  1924,  although  at  the  same  time  they 
are  a  silent  commentary  on  the  lower  business  profits  realized  in  the  previous 
year.  Better  business  is  reflected  in  the  increased  payments  of  land  and  pro- 
perty taxes,  while  decreased  profits  are  seen  in  reduced  taxes  paid  on  incomes. 
Decreases  in  income  taxes  and  succession  duties  are  being  discussed,  although 
new  luxury  taxes  may  have  to  be  introduced  to  offset  the  reduction  in  receipts 
entailed. 

Financial  Statistics. — The  financial  situation  is  at  present  fairly  stable. 
Since  the  autumn  flurry  in  American  securities,  the  increase  in  values  of 
"  colonial  "  shares  of  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  subsidence  of  rumours  which 
were  in  circulation  regarding  banking  and  shipping  shares,  little  of  note  has 
taken  place.  If  anything,  however,  quotations  are  on  a  higher  level.  Recent 
requests  for  subscriptions  to  German  industrial  loans,  originally  made  in  New 
York,  have  aroused  some  interest  and  the  issues  have  been  absorbed.  An 
Austrian  issue  of  higher  yield  was  withdrawn. 

The  currency  in  circulation  amounts  to  879,793,295  fl.,  as  compared  with 
nearly  a  billion  a  year  ago.  The  dollar  continues  to  appreciate,  its  value- 
having  risen  from  2.46f  fl.  on  January  2  to  2.50^  fl.  on  March  4.  Frames 
continue  to  weaken,  while  German  currency  remains  very  stable. 

Foreign  Trade. — Holland's  farmers  have  had  a  very  good  year  in  so  far 
as  markets  for  their  produce  have  been  concerned.  In  the  early  part  of  1924 
Germany  bought  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  farm  produce  and  latterly, 
when  the  situation  became  unfavourable  in  that  country,  Great  Britain  com- 
menced to  buy  in  considerable  volume. 

During  the  month  of  January  Holland  imported  goods  to  the  value  of 
211,000,000  fl.  and  exported  140,000,000  fl.,  as  compared  with  219,516,025  fl. 
and  136,235,459  fl.  during  December  and  with  178,000,000  fl.  and  117,000,000  fl. 
in  January,  1924. 

During  the  year  1924  Holland  exported  goods  worth  1,660,656,466  fl.,  as 
compared  with  1,303,220,602  fl.  in  1923.  Imports  valued  at  2,363,532,033  fl. 
were  brought  into  the  Netherlands  during  1924,  as  compared  with  2,009,225,705 
fl.  in  the  previous  year. 
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BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  March  6,  1925. — The  iron  and  steel  market  has  been  depressed 
and  inactive  for  the  past  month  and  this  depression  is  becoming  accentuated. 
Merchant  bars,  which  sold  at  £5  17s.  6d.  on  February  12,  were  as  low  as  £5  13s. 
yesterday.  The  situation  has  been  influenced  by  cables  from  London  showing 
a  heavy  market,  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  for  the  future,  and 
increased  competition  by  Lorraine  on  a  weaker  French  franc.  The  official 
market  reports  of  yesterday  refer  to  "  bear "  speculation  by  Anglo-German 
export  groups  who  are  reported  to  be  offering  bars  as  low  as  £5  12s.  for  steel 
bought  outside  of  Germany,  the  German  mills  being  temporarily  out  of  the 
market.  There  is  a  certain  anxiety — mostly  unexpressed — in  this  regard,  as 
Germany  has  been  buying  enormous  stocks  of  steel  in  Belgium  in  the  recent 
past.  Fortunately  for  the  general  situation,  the  larger  Belgian  mills  are  fairly 
well  supplied  with  orders. 

Plate  glass  factories  are  working  at  50  per  cent  of  normal  production.  The 
demand  is  expected  to  cover  this  production.  Production  in  window  glass  is  much 
reduced  following  the  closing  of  several  basins. 

Business  is  bad  in  the  coal  mines  and  numerous  mines  are  reducing  produc- 
tion; some  are  closing  down  several  days  per  week. 

In  construction  industries  demand  remains  satisfactory.  Cement  for 
domestic  sales  is  at  105  to  115  francs  the  100  kilos,  sacks  extra.  Northern  pine, 
1^-inch  by  10i-inch,  first  quality,  brings  2.50  francs  the  run  metre. 

The  cost  of  living  index  figure,  based  on  retail  prices  of  fifty-six  standard 
articles,  has  shown  a  4  point  drop  for  February — the  first  drop  in  ten  months. 
This  movement  for  1924  and  for  two  months  of  1925  is  as  follows:  January, 
1924,  and  successive  months,  480,  495,  510,  498,  485,  492,  493,  498,  503,  513,  520, 
521 ;  January,  1925,  521 ;  February,  517.  The  wholesale  index  figure  has  moved 
during  the  same  months  as  follows:  January,  1924  and  successive  months,  580, 
642,  625,  555,  557,  565,  566,  547,  550,  555,  569,  and  566.  The  big  drop  in  March- 
April  was  due  to  the  marked  fall  in  value  of  the  dollar  and  sterling  during  that 
period,  in  terms  of  francs. 

The  dollar  during  February  remained  comparatively  stable  between  19.31 
and  19.22J  francs.  Sterling  opened  at  92.65  and  closed  at  95.08,  rising 
steadily  throughout  the  month.  The  French  franc  opened  at  104.67  and  closed 
at  102.70;  it  has  since  been  down  to  100.75,  practically  at  par  with  the  Bel- 
gian. 

IMPORT  REGULATIONS  OF  SWEDEN 

The  office  of  the  Royal  Consulate  General  of  Sweden  at  Montreal  has  fur- 
nished the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  with  a  list  of  articles,  the 
importation  into  Sweden  of  which  is  governed  by  special  regulations  or  restric- 
tions. In  some  cases  these  conditions  impose  certain  requirements  on  the 
exporter  of  the  goods,  while  in  others  the  regulations  to  be  observed  affect  only 
the  importer.  The  list  in  question  is  as  follows:  Sugar,  syrup,  molasses,  articles 
containing  more  than  2\  volume  per  cent  alcohol,  drugs,  automobiles,  auto- 
mobile tires  of  rubber,  live  muskrats,  animals  and  parts  of  animals,  explosives, 
settlers'  effects,  fodder,  certain  seeds,  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  dogs,  cats,  fresh 
gooseberries,  gooseberry  plants,  meat  and  meat  products,  rags,  margarine, 
cheese  of  margarine,  potatoes,  shaving  brushes,  rifles  and  ammunition,  boots 
and  shoes,  scrap  of  iron  and  copper,  grains,  playing  cards,  tobacco,  empty  bags, 
matches,  wool,  plants  and  shrubs. 

In  the  case  of  automobiles,  the  regulation  in  question  provides  for  a  special 
tax  leviable  on  cars  from  foreign  countries  imported  for  temporary  use,  and  a 
.special  tax  in  the  case  of  automobile  tires. 
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NOTIFICATION  IN  ADVANCE  OF  VISITS  TO  TRADE 
COMMISSIONERS'  OFFICES 

The  suggestion  has  come  from  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Trade  Commissioners 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  advance  notification  were  given  by  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  Trade  Commissioners  when  they  intend  to  visit  their 
offices.  The  exact  date  of  arrival  should,  if  possible,  be  given  and  an  outline  of 
the  service  that  may  be  required.  On  being  advised  as  to  the  time  of  arrival, 
the  Trade  Commissioner  would  then  be  able  to  have  his  data  all  ready  and  to 
arrange  interviews  and  visits  in  such  a  way  that  no  time  would  be  lost. 

SAMPLES   OF  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  WANTED  FOR  SHANGHAI 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Shanghai,  writing 
under  date  February  16,  1925,  states  that  although  the  market  in  China  for  wheat 
and  flour  is  at  the  moment  very  dull,  owing  to  the  high  costs  of  these  products, 
together  with  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  country  itself,  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  complete  samples  of  Canadian  grades  of  wheat.  The  wheat  crop 
in  China  has  been  very  small  this  year  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  possible  that  definite  inquiries  for  this  product  will  arise  at  a 
later  date.  He  would  also  be  glad  to  have  several  1 -pound  samples  from  the 
leading  flour  exporters  to  this  territory,  particularly  of  the  lower  grades  which 
are  in  demand  in  China. 

PROBABLE  IMPORTATION   OF  WHEAT  INTO  ROUMANIA 

In  many  quarters  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  strong  probability  of  Roumania 
importing  wheat  before  the  next  harvest  becomes  available,  according  to  a 
cable  from  Bucharest  published  in  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 
Recent  estimates  indicate  considerable  stocks  on  hand;  but  even  if  these  are 
sufficient  to  supply  domestic  consumption,  the  reluctance  of  the  peasants  to 
release  them  at  the  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  Government  may  necessitate 
the  importation  of  foreign  wheat. 

THE  IMPORTATION   OF  NARCOTIC  PRODUCTS   INTO  MEXICO 

Writing  under  date  of  February  17,  1925,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Mexico  City  advises  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  imposed  severe 
restrictions  upon  the  importation  or  exportation  of  crude  opium;  powdered 
opium;  extract  of  opium,;  morphine,  its  salts  and  derivatives,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  codeine  and  dionine;  cocaine,  its  salts  and  derivatives;  coca  leaves; 
coca  extract;  poppies. 

A  summary  of  the  decree  in  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  states  that  the  import 
and  export  of  these  products  is  permitted  under  license  from  the  Mexican  Department  of 
Public  Health.  Import  or  export  must,  however,  take  place  through  the  customs  houses  of 
Nogales,  Laredo,  Vera  Cruz,  Progreso,  La  Paz,  or  Mazatlan.  The  goods  may  be  sent  to 
Mexico  City  for  clearance  provided  they  have  been  imported  through  one  of  these  customs 
houses  connected  with  Mexico  City  by  railway. 

Preparations  containing  any  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  are  also  subject  to  the 
restrictions,  unless  the  proportion  does  not  exceed  the  following  amounts,  when  they  may 
be  imported  or  exported  freely  without  license,  viz :  2  per  cent  of  opium  or  coca  extract ; 
1  per  cent  of  extract  of  opium;  0.2  per  cent  of  morphine,  its  salts  and  derivatives  (except 
codeine  and  dionine) ;  0.1  per  cent  of  cocaine,  its  salts  and  derivatives ;  20  per  cent  of 
coca  leaves. 

Permits  for  the  importation  of  narcotics  are  to  be  issued  in  duplicate,  the  duplicate 
copy  being  retained  by  the  importer  and  the  original  being  sent  to  the  consignor.  Invoices 
covering  these  goods  will  only  be  attested  by  Mexican  consular  officers  if  they  include  no 
other  goods,  and  on  presentation  of  a  permit  from  the  competent  authorities  of  the 
country  concerned  authorizing  the  export  of  the  goods,  in  addition  to  the  original  license 
issued  by  the  Mexican  Department  of  Public  Health. 

The  import  and  export  of  narcotics  by  post,  the  import  of  opium  prepared  for  smoking, 
Indian  hemp  (marihuana)  in  any  form,  and  heroin  and  its  salts  and  derivatives  is  strictly 
prohibited. 
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BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg., 
Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Trade  Inquiries  from  the  Irish  Free  State 

FOODSTUFFS 

371.  An  importer  in  Dublin  is  desirous  of  purchasing  flour,  oatmeal,  cereal  foods, 
cereals,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  maize,  either  for  own  account  or  as  agent. 

372.  Oatmeal,  Flour,  Linseed  Cakes,  Maize. — A  Dublin  importer  is  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing on  own  account  oatmeal,  flour,  linseed  cakes,  and  maize. 

373.  Flour;  Cereals. — A  Dublin  importer  is  desirous  of  purchasing  on  own  account 
flour,  grain,  and  cereals  generally. 

374.  An  importer  in  the  city  of  Cork  is  desirous  of  purchasing  on  own  account  cheese, 
canned  fruits,  dried  fruits,  and  foodstuffs  generally. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

375.  An  importer  in  Cork  is  desirous  of  purchasing  rolled  oats,  oatmeals,  maize,  linseed 
cake  and  meal,  cotton  cake  and  meal,  all  kinds  of  millers'  offals,  and  flour. 

376.  An  importer  in  the  city  of  Cork  is  desirous  of  purchasing  on  own  account  meal, 
tailings,  pollard,  bran,  linseed  cake,  linseed  meal,  cotton  cake,  cotton  meal,  mill  offal,  and 
all  feeding  cakes  and  meals  for  cattle  and  stock  in  general. 

377.  Spruce  Timber. — A  Dublin  importer  is  desirous  of  securing  a  connection  as  agent 
and  broker  for  Canadian  timber  exporters  to  reliable  importers  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

378.  Building  Materials.— An  importer  in  Cork  is  desirous  of  purchasing  for  own 
account  wood  goods,  slates,  galvanized  iron  sheets,  bricks,  and  tiles. 

379.  An  importer  in  the  city  of  Cork  is  desirous  of  purchasing  for  own  account  box 
shocks,  plywood,  machine  tools,  wire  fencing,  dry  colours,  oils,  cement,  roofing  materials, 
doors,  windows,  sashes,  builders'  hardware,  bolts,  nuts,  and  nails. 

380.  An  importer  in  Dublin  is  desirous  of  purchasing  on  own  account  paints,  glass, 
plumbing,  wallpaper,  moulding,  carpets,  window  blinds,  cement  roofing  materials,  doors, 
windows,  sashes,  building  board,  electrical  equipment,  dynamos,  cables,  batteries,  house- 
hold labour-saving  devices,  glassware,  bottles,  shelf,  builders'  and  general  ironmongery, 
ropes,  cordage  and  binder  twine,  iron  and  steel  angles,  bar,  billets  and  plates,  rails,  drop 
forgmgs,  tubes,  bolts  and  nuts,  wire  rods,  wire  and  cut  nails,  tacks,  screws,  rivets,  chains, 
kitchenware,  pulp  and  paper,  box  shocks,  wire  fencing,  barbed  wire  and  rope,  and  turnery! 
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Trade  Inquiries  from  Other  Countries 

FOODSTUFFS 

381.  Produce,  Oats,  etc. — A  Belfast  firm  of  importers,  at  present  buying  from  agents 
in  Ireland,  prefer  to  buy  direct  from  Canadian  shippers  of  bacon,  hams,  cheese,  lard,  oat- 
meal, rolled  oats,  and  oats. 

382.  Apple  Cider. — A  well-established  import  firm  in  Osaka,  Japan,  desire  to  receive 
samples  of  apple  cider,  together  with  best  c.i.f.  Japan  quotations.  This  cider  can  no  doubt 
be  imported  in  barrels  and  put  up  in  smaller  containers  for  the  retail  trade  on  this  side. 

383.  Sardine-meal,  Salmon-meal,  and  Herring-meal  (Fish  Guano). — A  Japanese  firm 
in  Osaka  are  interested  in  importing  the  above-mentioned  products  and  would  like  to  be 
put  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

384.  Canned  Salmon  and  Canned  Fruit. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents 
and  merchants  are  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  Canadian  packers  of  canned 
salmon  and  canned  fruits. 

385.  Fish. — A  firm  of  importers  and  commission  agents  in  Mexico  City,  with  good 
connections,  desire  to  secure  representation  of  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon  and 
other  fish  products.    Correspondence  in  English. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

386.  Starch. — A  London  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  and  merchants  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  agency  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  starch  (potato  and  corn)  who  is  in  a 
position  to  handle  export  trade. 

387.  Leather  Offal,  etc. — A  Dutch  firm  with  branch  in  Hamburg  are  desirous  of 
receiving  quotations  on  leather  offal,  hairs  of  all  description,  wool,  gluestock,  etc. 

388.  Leather  Goods. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico  City 
desires  to  secure  connections  with  Canadian  exporters  of  small  leather  goods  such  as  hand 
bags,  purses,  pocket  books,  etc.    Catalogues  and  prices  with  first  letter. 

389.  Furs. — An  importer  and  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  dressed  and  manufactured  furs  of  all  kinds. 
Correspondence  in  English. 

390.  Dry  Goods. — Commission  agent  in  Jamaica,  with  wide  experience  of  the  trade, 
invites  correspondence  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  dry  goods  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
hosiery,  with  a  view  to  representation. 

391.  Glass  Tableware. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico  City 
desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  glass  tableware,  with  the  object 
of  securing  sole  representation  for  the  Republic.  The  firm  is  particularly  interested  in 
pressed  glass  tumblers  of  a  cheap  grade,  and  can  import  these  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of 
one  carload  per  month,  if  prices  are  competitive.  He  is  also  interested  in  jugs,  fruit  bowls, 
glass  plates,  and  similar  varieties  of  tableware.   Correspondence  in  English. 

392.  Porcelain,  Chinaware,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in 
Mexico  City  desires  to  secure  connections  with  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  porcelain, 
chinaware,  etc.,  for  household  use.    Correspondence  in  English. 

393.  Sanitaryware. — An  Argentine  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  bathroom  sanitaryware,  not  including  w.c.  pans.  Catalogues, 
samples,  ci.f.  prices,  and  full  details  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

394.  Enamelled  Ware. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico  City 
desires  to  make  connections  with  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  high-class  household  enamelled 
ware.  Catalogues,  prices  f.o.b.  Mexican  ports,  and  other  information  required  in  first  letter. 
Correspondence  in  English. 

395.  Paper. — An  active  agent  in  Paris  wishes  the  agency  for  France  of  Canadian 
exporters  of  tissue  paper;   genuine  vegetable  parchment  (and  others)  for  butter  wrappers. 

396.  Newsprint. — An  importer  in  Argentina  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  newsprint.  Samples,  ci.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices,  and  full  details  should  be  sent  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

397.  Paper. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  good  connections, 
desires  to  secure  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  the  following  classes  of  paper: 
newsprint  in  rolls  and  sheets,  more  especially  side  runs;  kraft  in  sheets,  basis  30  pounds 
up;  manila  wrapping,  in  sheets  and  rolls;  paper  bags.  The  above  are  principally  required 
for  sale  on  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  and  prices  should  be  quoted  f.a.s.  Vancouver  or  pre- 
ferably c.i.f.  Guaymas,  Mazatlan,  and  Manzanillo.  This  manufacturers'  representative 
covers  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast  \ of  Mexico  iat  frequent  intervals  and  can  offer  an 
extensive  business  to  responsible  Canadian  firms. 

398.  Lumber. — Commission  agent  in  Port-au-Prince  Haiti,  invites  correspondence  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  with  a  view  to  representation  in  that  Republic 

399.  Plywood  and  Dowels. — A  London  firm  of  timber  importers  are  interested  in 
obtaining  plywood  and  dowels  from  Canada. 
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400.  Roller  Blocks. — An  importing  firm  in  Leeds  are  interested  in  securing  Canadian 
supplies  of  first-quality  maple  roller  blocks  in  the  following  dimensions  (in  inches) :  6i  by  Ql 
square,  26,  24,  22,  20  long;  5|  by  5|  square,  24,  22,  20  long;  5  by  5  square,  24,  22,  20  long; 
4£  by  4^  square,  24,  22,  20  long;  4  by  4  square,  20,  22,-20  long.  Prices  should  be  quoted 
per  cubic  feet  c.i.f .  Manchester. 

401.  Broom  Handles. — An  established  Liverpool  importer  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  on 
broom  handles  with  turned  top  48  inches  by  1  inch.  Sample  available  for  inspection  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Also  interested  in  plain  broom  handles 
48  inches  bv  1%6  inch,  48  by  1,  and  50  bv  Vic  Quotations  should  be  for  gross  lots  or  per 
L000. 

402.  Machinery. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  bakery  machinery  manufacturers  desire  to  secure 
the  agency  in  Scotland  for  Canadian  machinery  likely  to  be  saleable  in  Great  Britain. 

403.  Shovels. — An  importer  in  the  Argentine  wishes  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turer of  shovels.  Samples,  catalogues,  c.i.f.  prices,  and  full  details  should  be  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

404.  Nails,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  representative  and  importer  in  Mexico  City  desires 
to  communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  nails,  tacks,  screws,  etc.,  with  the  object 
of  securing  agencies  for  the  Republic.    Correspondence  in  English. 

405.  Hardware. — An  importer  and  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires 
to  obtain  connection  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  small  tools  and  other  hardware. 
Correspondence  in  Lnalish. 

406.  Construction  Materials. — Large  British  merchant  house  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
would  like  to  represent  in  that  republic  Canadian  manufacturers  of  construction  materials, 
especially  railway  equipment  and  supplies,  girder  work,  corrugated  sheets,  machine  and 
other  tools,  and  cement. 

407.  Drain  Pipes. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  the  Argentine  wishes  to  represent  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  cast-iron  drain  and  ventilator  pipes.  Catalogues,  samples,  c.i.f.  prices, 
and  full  details  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  23,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  23,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  16,  1925,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr, 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  . .  ..Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados    $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St..  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlement* .  ..% 


Parity 


.00 


March  16, 

March  23, 

1925 

1925 

$4.85 

$4,784.3 

$4.7812 

.193 

.0515 

.0521 

.193 

.0408 

.0407 

.402 

.4001 

.3992 

.193 

.0506 

.0508 

.193 

.1423 

.1428 

1.08 

.0493 

.0493 

.193 

.  1931 

.1930 

.238 

.2382 

.2382 

.193 

.0152 

.0166 

.268 

.1542 

.1554 

.268 

.2699 

.2698 

.26* 

.1819 

.1814 

.498 

.4204 

.4203 

2s. 

.3591 

.3590 

$1.00 

1.0009 

1.0008 

.498 

.4984 

.5004 

.424 

.3978 

.3965 

.324 
.193 

.1126 

.1113 

4.86 

4.8045 

4.7962 

.402 
.567 


1.0122 


.7468 
.4003 
.5605 


.0757—1.0107 


.7406 
.4003 
.5604 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From   St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montlaurier,  April  3;  Montclare,  April  10;  Montrose,  April  17; 
Montroyal,  April  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Raider,  April  6;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  16;  Canadian 
Rancher,  April  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Bothwell,  April  4;  Bosworth,  April  14;  Brandon,  April 
25 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Avonmouth. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  April  10. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  April  8;   Melita,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Montreal,  April  4;  Metagama,  April  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kas- 
talia, Anchor-Donaldson,  April  10. 

To  Manchester— Manchester  Corporation,  April  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  25— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  April  10;  Canadian  Mariner,  April 
24— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Raider,  April  6;  Canadian  Aviator,  April  16;  Canadian 
Rancher,  April  25 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Minnedosa,  April  8;  Melita,  April  16 — both  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hastings  County,  April  11;  Essex  County,  April  20 — both  Inter- 
continental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Welland  County,  March  31;  Hada,  April  18 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports;  Bothwell,  April  4;  Bosworth,  April  14;  Brandon,  April  25 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Lisgar  County,  March  31;  Hastings  County,  April  11;  Essex  County, 
April  20— all  Intercontinental  Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  7. 
To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  April  26. 

From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Caronia,  Cunard  Line,  April  13. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  April  20. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  April  4;    Manchester  Corporation,  April  13 — 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  London. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  April  6. 

To  Liverpool. — Digby,  March  31;    Valemore,  April  7;    Sachem,  April  24 — all  Fumess, 
Withy;   Canopic,  April  5;   Canada,  April  19 — both  White  Star-Dominion. 
To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  April  6. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  April  10;  Teviot,  April  24 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester. 
C.G.M.M,  April  18. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Canadian  Otter,  April  3; 
Canadian  Volunteer,  April  17— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  March  31;  Sachem,  April  24 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Cruiser,  March  31 ;  Canadian  Constructor,  April  30 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M,  April  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver) —Canadian  Miller,  C.G.M.M,  April  20. 

From  Vancouver 

^  To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Asia,  April  3;   Empress  of  Canada,  April  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Tyndareus.  Blue  Funnel,  April  17. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Arkansas,  April  18;  Indiana,  April  30 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M,  April  15. 

To  London. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April — both  R.M.S.P.  Co.; 
Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M,  April  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Moerdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co,  middle  April. 

To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  April  2;  London  Importer,  April  30 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific). 

To  Hamburg.— Loch  Katrine.  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  April. 

To  Rotterdam. — Moerdyk,  middle  April  ;   Loch  Katrine,  late  April — both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April — both  R.M.S.P.  Co.; 
Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M,  April  11. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  April  8. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  In  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyrights  Act.   Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  5  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f .  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.    Address  for  letters-— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

jlercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 


for    letters,    P.O.    Box    33  Auckland. 
Union    Buildings,    Customs    street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Gobi's 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall    street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.    (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantrnrnm. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is  expected 
to  reach  Canada  at  the  end  of  this  month  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  business 
tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Germany  and 
Russia.  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  these  countries  and  who  desire 
to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to 
communicate  at  an  early  date  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  March  17,  1925. — Although  trade  generally  has  continued  fairly 
active,  no  state  of  affairs  can  be  satisfactory  which  finds  three  of  the  staple 
industries  of  the  country  in  the  condition  of  depression  and  dislocation  which 
at  present  exists  in  the  shipbuilding,  coal,  and  iron  and  steel  industries. 

All  three  have  always  been  dependent  for  prosperity  partly  on  export 
markets,  and  the  existing  stagnation  is  due  to  inability  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion. Indeed,  the  event  which  has  recently  aroused  the  most  comment  in  com- 
mercial circles  is  the  placing  by  an  important  British  shipping  company  of  an 
^p*s,^7OTer*i^^v'e  motor  ships  with  a  German  shipyard.  The  construction  of  five 
liirge^ni^  a  cargo  deadweight  capacity  of  10,000  tons  each  would  not  only 
v      have  provided  temporary  work  in  a  British  industry  which  is  notoriously  suffering 
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from  unemployment,  but  the  announcement  that  the  difference  between  British 
and  Continental  tenders  amounted  to  £60,000  a  ship,  and  that  British  builders 
found  it  impossible  to  undertake  the  construction  at  a  price  offered  to  them 
which  was  £10,000  a  ship  in  excess  of  the  German  price,  bodes  ill  for  the  future 
of  the  industry. 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  the  circumstances  have  caused  something 
like  consternation,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  foresee  how  British  manufac- 
turers are  going  to  secure  export  orders  against  foreign  competitors  who  pay 
lower  wages  and  work  longer  hours. 

In  this  connection  it  is  apposite  to  quote  a  report  relating  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Brownlie,  President  of 
the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union,  upon  his  return  from  the  Conference  of 
International  Metal  Workers  recently  held  at  Cologne.  Referring  to  the  lower 
wages  which  are  being  paid  in  Continental  countries,  Mr.  Brownlie  gives  the 
following  table  of  wages  paid  to  steel  smelter  and  rolled  iron  workers:  Bel- 
gium, £1  18s.  for  48  hours;  France,  £1  13s.  for  48  hours;  Germany,  £2  2s.  6d. 
for  60  hours;  Britain,  £3  3s.  7d.  for  48  hours. 

Another  happening  of  some  interest  is  the  decision  of  the  workers  engaged 
in  a  coal  mine  in  North  Wales,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  closed  down, 
to  undertake  the  operation  of  the  mine  for  six  months  as  a  joint  enterprise,  in 
face  of  the  opposition  of  their  unions.  Although  this  is  an  isolated  action  and 
the  colliery  not  a  very  important  one,  it  shows  that  some  sections  of  labour 
are  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  existing  condition  of  affairs,  and  there  are 
signs  in  other  directions  that  the  causes  which  are  at  the  root  of  the  present 
protracted  period  of  unemployment  are  receiving  increased  attention  from  the 
workers  themselves. 

The  only  noteworthy  feature  in  the  February  foreign  trade  returns  is  a 
decline  of  nearly  £19,000,000  in  the  value  of  imports  in  comparison  with 
January,  which  was  pretty  equally  shared  by  food  and  drink,  and  raw  materials. 
Imports  and  re-exports  were,  upon  the  other  hand,  almost  identical  during  the 
same  periods. 

Imports  from  Canada  of  wheat,  oats,  and  flour  showed  a  considerable 
falling  off  from  a  year  ago,  while  receipts  of  bacon  and  hams  were  almost  double 
last  year's  figures. 

WOODEN  HOUSES  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  new  methods  of  house  con- 
struction of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  and  their  views  on  the  suitability 
of  the  wooden  house  for  the  United  Kingdom,  was  published  in  Commercial 
Journal  No.  1100  (February  25,  1925).  The  Ministry  of  Health  have  now 
mrnished  Mr.  Harrison  Watson  with  a  number  of  copies  of  what  is  known  as 
Non-parlor  Type  Plan  No.  165  and  of  the  bill  of  quantities  for  such  houses,  as 
basic  details  on  which  firms  interested  in  the  construction  of  cottages  of  timber 
may  provide  comparable  information.  These  have  been  placed  on  file  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  by  inter- 
ested firms  on  application  (quote  file  No.  24880). 

The  willingness  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  consider  the  supplying  of 
wooden  houses  under  the  Government  subsidized  house  scheme  results  from  the 
apparent  impossibility  of  securing  a  supply  of  houses  of  brick,  concrete,  and 
other  materials  which  are  in  general  demand  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
of  the  population.  This  difficulty  arises  partly  from  a  shortage  of  bricks  and 
similar  building  materials  and  the  high  prices  ruling,  and  equally  from  a  short- 
age of  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  other  labour.  It  should  also  be  stated  that 
public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  almost  wholeheartedly  in  favour  of  stone, 
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brick,  concrete,  and  similar  material,  which  they  regard  as  more  durable  and 
suitable  for  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  wood.  To  secure  a  reversal  of  this  attitude  it  would  be  appar- 
ently necessary  to  provide  wooden  houses  at  a  price  which  is  substantially  less 
than  that  at  which  buildings  of  other  materials  can  be  built. 

So  far  local  authorities  have  exhibited  no  interest  in  wooden  houses, 
although  the  constant  shortage  and  urgent  demand  may  cause  them  to  recon- 
sider their  views.  In  the  committee's  covering  letter  a  suggestion  is  made  that 
a  quotation  c.i.f.  various  English  ports  would  be  alternatively  useful  to  them, 
but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  entirely  for  their  own  purposes,  and 
that  any  Canadian  firm  wishing  to  secure  definite  business  would  have  to 
quote  a  price  for  the  house  completed  and  ready  for  occupation  on  the  site. 
Apart  from  the  obvious  difficulties  of  this  necessity,  it  clearly  means  that  any 
Canadian  manufacturer  or  shipper  of  ready-cut  houses  wishing  to  participate 
must  either  establish  a  branch  in  England  to  supervise  all  matters  or  act  through 
some  resident  firm  of  builders  and  contractors  who  will  negotiate  all  details 
with  the  local  authorities. 

As  price  is  such  an  important  consideration,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
average  cost  all  over  the  country  of  a  house  ready  to  walk  into,  similar  to  the 
one  shown  on  the  plan  which  is  on  file,  is  somewhere  about  £430.  Although  the 
plan  includes  two  houses  joined  together,  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
building  schemes,  more  especially  in  urban  centres,  consist  mainly  of  houses  in 
terraces,  and  prices  submitted  should  be  for  a  single  house  only.  The  cost  of 
the  brick  shell  of  this  type  of  house  averages  £100  erected.  Cheapness  and 
ability  to.  quickly  erect  wooden  houses  would  be  strong  factors  in  their  favour. 

Any  offers  by  Canadian  firms  for  wooden  house  construction  under  the 
scheme  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  should  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Sheep- 
shanks, Secretary,  Committee  on  New  Methods  of  House  Construction,  Ministry 
of  Health,  Whitehall,  S.W.  1,  or  alternatively  through  the  office  of  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London. 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  FOR  NORTHERN  IRELAND  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  March  12,  1925. — In  view  of  the  large  quantities  of  oats,  hay, 
and  barley  which  are  shipped  from  Canada  to  Northern  Ireland,  particularly 
at  times  when  the  Irish  production  is  smaller  than  usual  or  inferior  in  quality, 
it  will  be  of  service  to  indicate  the  returns  for  these  products  for  1924  in  that 
country.  While  the  returns  for  wheat  are  also  given,  the  importations  of  Cana- 
dian wheat  are  of  course  independent  of  the  Irish  crop.  The  returns  for  flax 
are  also  given. 

Wheat. — The  total  production  of  wheat  in  1924,  84,247  cwt.,  was  31-9  per 
cent  below  the  production  in  1923,  which  amounted  to  123,762  cwt.  The  area 
under  this  crop  in  1924  was  only  5,023  acres,  28-2  per  cent  below  the  average 
in  1923,  and  appreciably  less  than  half  the  average  extent  during  the  period 
1914-23,  which  was  11,137  acres.  The  1924  area  under  wheat  was  the  smallest 
ever  recorded  in  Northern  Ireland.  There  has  also  been  a  reduction  in  the 
average  yield,  which  was  16-8  cwt.  per  acre  in  1924,  0-9  cwt.  below  the  average 
in  1923,  and  1-2  cwt.  below  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1914-23. 

Oats. — The  area  under  oats  suffered  a  further  decline  in  1924  from  351,546 
acres  to  332,903  acres,  but  the  yield  was  good,  averaging  16  1  cwt.  per  statute 
acre — the  highest  yield  recorded  since  1919,  and  slightly  above  the  average 
yield  during  the  decennial  period  1914-23.  As  a  consequence  the  decrease  in 
total  production— 5,359,262  cwt.  in  1924  as  against  5,509,929  cwt.  in  1923— was 
comparatively  small,  amounting  to  a  reduction  of  only  2-7  per  cent. 
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Barley— The  total  production  of  barley  in  1924  was  39,845  cwt,  as  against 
35,680  cwt.  in  1923.  The  increased  production  was  primarily  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  area  under  this  crop,  which  was  2,391  acres  in  1924  as  against  2,149  acres 
in  1923 — an  increase  of  113  per  cent.  The  average  yield  per  acre  was  very 
slightly  above  the  average  yield  in  1923,  but  was  0-5  cwt.  below  the  average 
for  the  decennial  period  1914-23. 

Hay.— The  total  extent  under  hay  increased  by  11,450  acres  in  1924.  This 
increase  was  largely  due  to  an  increase  of  13,837  acres  in  the  area  of  permanent 
meadow 'mown  for  hay.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  7,145  acres  in  first  year's 
hay,  but  a  decline  of  9,532  acres  took  place  in  the  area  of  second  and  third 
year's  hay.  The  average  yield  of  the  whole  crop  was  half  a  ton  above  the 
average  yield  in  1923.  The  total  production,  1,080.971  tons,  is  the  highest  ever 
recorded  in  Northern  Ireland.  Unfortunately  the  quality  of  the  hay  was  com- 
paratively poor,  but  the  great  shortage  of  roots  has  placed  it  in  good  demand, 
and  despite  the  poor  quality  and  the  very  large  production  the  average  price 
of  hay  (all  classes)  during  the  last  quarter  of  1924  was  107s.  5d.  per  ton  as 
compared  with  85s.  4d.  per  ton  during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1923. 

Flax. — The  yield  of  flax  was  very  irregular  but,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  rather  poor.  The  total  production,  5,819  tons,  is  20-3  per  cent  below 
the  production  in  1923.  The  decline  in  total  production  is  entirely  due  to  the 
reduction  in  the  yield,  which  was  only  21-7  stones  (1  stone  =  14  pounds)  per 
statute  acre  as  against  27-3  stones  in  1923,  and  an  average  yield  of  23-8  stones 
during  the  period  1914-23. 

AUSTRALIAN  BOUNTY  ON   CANNED  FRUIT 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  25,  1925. — After  stating  definitely  in  December  last 
that  no  bounty  would  be  paid  on  canned  fruits  this  season,  the  Government 
now  announces  that  one  will  be  paid  on  two  varieties  of  fruit  only.  It  is  to 
take  the  form  of  a  freight  subsidy  not  exceeding  8d.  (16  cents)  and  6d.  (12 
cents)  per  dozen  30-ounce  tins  respectively  on  canned  apricots  and  pineapples 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  this  season.  It  is  to  be  limited  to  the  amounts 
stated,  to  be  paid  to  make  up  the  difference  between  actual  net  prices  received 
f.o.b.  Australian  ports  and  8s.  6d.  ($2.07)  and  9s.  9d.  ($2.37)  per  dozen  tins 
apricots  and  pineapples  respectively. 

The  subsidy  will  be  payable  on  a  graduated  scale,  no  payments  being  made 
if  the  f.o.b.  prices  stated  are  received  by  the  canner.  If,  however,  the  f.o.b. 
prices  should  be  less,  Id.  (2  cents)  will  be  paid  on  each  similar  amount  by 
which  they  should  fall  short  until  the  maximum  has  been  reached.  For 
instance,  if  the  f.o.b.  price  of  apricots  should  be  8s.  5d.,  the  bonus  will  be  Id.; 
if  8s.  4d.,  2d.;  if  8s.  3d.,  3d.,  and  so  on  until  7s.  9d.  or  lower  prices  are  received, 
when  the  maximum  of  8d.  will  be  paid.  The  same  rates  will  apply  to  pine- 
apples until  the  maximum  of  6d.  on  an  f.o.b.  price  of  9s.  3d.  or  less  is  payable. 

The  conditions  of  the  subsidy  are:  (a)  that  the  canner  pay  the  grower  at 
orchard  not  less  than  £10  per  ton  for  apricots  and  3s.  9d.  per  case  (about  £7 
per  ton)  for  pineapples;  (6)  that  the  fruit  be  sold  in  Great  Britain  under  the 
canner's  own  label;  (c)  that  the  canners'  association  arrange  for  the  export,  to 
Great  Britain  of  not  less  than  100,000  dozens  of  tins  of  apricots,  80,000  dozen 
clingstone  peaches,  and  100,000  dozen  pears. 

In  announcing  the  subsidy,  it  was  stated  that  the  prices  at  present  offering 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  fruits  mentioned  were  below  cost  of  production  in 
Australia,  and  that  unless  encouragement  was  given  to  export  these  fruits 
there  was  a  danger  that  the  British  market,  where  Australian  canned  fruits 
were  now  very  popular,  would  receive  very  small  supplies.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  amount  of  the  subsidy  will  be  £4,000— an  amount  which  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  total  bounty  paid  last  year,  namely  about  £140,000. 
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PROPOSED  SALE  OF  AUSTRALIAN  GOVERNMENT  STEAMERS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  25,  1925. — In  a  statement  just  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  on  the  finances  of  the  Government-owned  line 
of  steamers,  which  was  established  during  war  time,  such  heavy  losses  are  dis- 
closed that  the  sale  of  the  whole  fleet  is  probable  in  the  near  future. 

The  report  of  the  Commonwealth  Snipping  Board,  upon  which  the  Prime 
Minister's  statement  is  based,  shows  that  after  losses  in  working  expenses  of 
£1,171,569  in  1921-22  and  of  £1,626,150  in  1922-23,  the  capital  value  of  the 
fleet  was  written  down  in  June,  1923,  from  £12,766,588  to  £4,718,150.  A  further 
loss  of  £245,474  in  working  expenses  and  interest  is  now  shown  for  the  seven 
months  to  March  31,  1924,  and  an  estimated  one  for  the  twelve  months  to 
September  30,  1924,  of  £480,969,  exclusive  of  depreciation. 

In  the  report  to  the  Government  the  Shipping  Board  attributes  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  steamers  to  high  running  costs  as  compared  with  those 
of  competing  lines,  and  to  the  numerous  labour  troubles  to  which  the  line  has 
been  continually  subjected.  The  board  is  also  definitely  of  the  opinion  that 
the  line  cannot  be  run  without  a  serious  loss  while  the  ships  are  on  the  Aus- 
tralian register  and  covered  by  Australian  industrial  awards  which  give  seamen 
higher  wages  and  better  working  conditions  than  probably  any  other  country. 

Of  the  thirty -two  ships  remaining  in  the  line,  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
were  laid  up  at  the  time  of  the  board's  report  in  September  last,  but  practically 
all  these  have  recently  been  placed  in  commission  for  the  carriage  overseas  of 
the  bountiful  wool  and  wheat  harvests  of  the  current  season. 

To  obviate  further  losses,  the  Government  proposes  to  invite  without  delay 
tenders  from  prospective  purchasers  for  the  line  as  a  going  concern,  but  subject 
to  conditions  that  the  purchaser  will  maintain  regular  and  effective  services 
between  Australia  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent;  will  not  increase 
freights  or  passenger  rates  save  subject  to  stipulated  conditions  which  will  be 
laid  down;  and  will  not  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  any  shipping  ring  or 
combine.  If  a  satisfactory  tender  is  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  sub- 
ject to  those  conditions,  the  Government  is  prepared  to  recommend  its  accept- 
ance to  Parliament,  with  which  the  final  decision  must  rest. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  February  28,  1925. — Retail  merchants  generally  complain  of 
a  slackness  in  trade,  attributed  to  the  existing  health  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  boot  trade  is  reported  to  be 
particularly  quiet,  due  apparently  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  fine 
weather  and  the  continuation  of  school  holidays  resulting  in  a  good  many 
families  remaining  at  summer  resorts,  where  footwear  requirements  are  limited. 
Wholesale  houses  are  feeling  the  effect  of  the  quieter  trade,  particularly  so  far 
as  city  orders  are  concerned,  but  country  trade  is  keeping  up  fairly  well. 

Building. — Business  in  building  materials  is  disappointing.  There  is  no 
relief  to  the  shortage  of  houses,  but  the  trouble  is  that  of  finance.  Stocks  of 
timber  are  gradually  accumulating  at  the  mills — a  most  unusual  feature  in 
recent  years — and  there  is  some  anxiety  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  resumption 
of  residential  building  before  the  winter  sets  in.  Most  of  the  business  premises 
which  have  been  under  construction  in  Auckland  are  now  nearing  completion, 
making  this  class  of  building  very  quiet. 
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Canned  Vegetables.— The  general  expectation  in  regard  to  the  price  of  the 
new  season's  pack  of  peas  was  that  opening  prices  would  be  lower  than  last 
year's  quotations;  this,  however,  has  not  been  so,  practically  all  grades  being 
at  an  advance  on  previous  prices.  The  Canadian  pack  has  been  quoted  at  more 
attractive  prices  than  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  quotations  from  Canada 
are  advancing  and  present  indications  are  that  the  canners  in  the  United  States 
will  soon  be  on  a  more  competitive  basis,  in  spite  of  the  preferential  duty 
applicable  to  Canada. 

Pilchards. — The  supply  of  pilchards  from  most  sources  has  been  very  short 
with  prices  for  indent  inclined  to  be  on  the  high  side.  British  Columbia  packers 
are  evidently  in  a  better  position  than  their  competitors,  as  they  have  advised 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  new  season's  pack  of  Is.  6d.  per  case. 

Wire  Nails. — Prices  for  immediate  shipment  remain  unchanged,  but  quota- 
tions listed  for  forward  delivery  during  May,  June,  and  July  have  been  reduced 
by  $4  per  cwt.  on  previous  lists. 

Onions. — Auckland  merchants  have  secured  orders  for  onions  from  Hono- 
lulu and  Vancouver,  shipments  to  go  forward  during  March.  This  trade  is 
seasonal,  and  only  a  short  time  ago  Canadian  onions  were  being  imported. 

Oats. — Canada  supplied  a  large  quantity  of  oats  to  New  Zealand  during 
1924.  It  would  appear  that  high-grade  oats  are  likely  to  rule  high  in  price 
during  the  coming  winter,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  lines  offering.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  oats  in  certain  parts  of  New  Zealand  was  damaged 
by  the  wet  weather  during  harvesting,  while  in  other  sections  the  yield  was  not 
nearly  so  great  as  had  been  anticipated. 

Fowl  Wheat. — The  market  for  fowl  wheat  in  the  south  of  New  Zealand  is 
reported  to  be  a  little  weaker.  Requirements  are  being  supplied  by  Australia 
from  time  to  time,  and  poultry  farmers  are  now  using  more  maize  as  it  is  the 
cheaper  grain  at  present. 

INDIA'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  1924  MAKES  NEW  RECORD 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  25,  1925. — According  to  an  official  statement  issued 
this  week,  the  total  value  of  India's  foreign  trade  during  the  calendar  year  1924 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  grand  total  of  imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise  during  the  year  was  627  crores  of  rupees,  and,  adding  treasure, 
701  crores  of  rupees  or  over  $2,300,000,000.  The  latter  figure  compares  with 
the  sum  of  636  crores  of  rupees  in  1923,  588  crores  of  rupees  in  1922,  and  474 
Tores  of  rupees  in  1913.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  into 
India  during  1924  was  244  crores  of  rupees,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  1923 
and  36  per  cent  over  1913,  while  exports  of  Indian  merchandise  amounted  to 
369  crores  of  rupees,  an  increase  of  13  per  cent  over  1923  and  53  per  cent  over 
1913.  Imports  of  treasure  during  1924  amounted  in  value  to  69  crores  of  rupees 
as  compared  with  65  crores  of  rupees  in  1923,  and  exports  of  treasure  to  5  crores 
as  compared  with  4  crores  of  rupees  in  1923.  Imports  of  gold  bullion  rose  by 
15  per  cent  to  35  crores  of  rupees;  sovereigns  and  other  gold  coins  were 
imported  to  the  value  of  10i  crores  of  rupees  and  silver  to  a  total  value  of  23 
.-^ores  of  rupees.  The  total  visible  balance  of  trade  during  the  year  was  favour- 
able to  the  extent  of  80  crores  of  rupees  or  roughly  $250,000,000,  as  compared 
with      crores  of  rupees  in  1923  and  11  5  crores  in  1922. 

KARACHI  NOW  INDIA'S  THIRD  PORT 

Karachi's  foreign  trade,  both  import  and  export,  increased  by  a  much 
greater  percentage  (17  and  44  respectively)  than  the  trade  of  any  other  Indian 
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port.  Karachi  is  now  ahead  of  both  Madras  and  Rangoon  in  this  respect.  Cal- 
cutta exports  chiefly  jute,  tea,  and  rice;  Bombay,  raw  cotton,  wool,  and  hides; 
Karachi,  wheat,  barley,  and  raw  cotton;  Madras,  hides  and  oilseeds;  and 
Rangoon,  mineral  oils,  rice,  and  teak. 

RISE  IN  IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILES,  SUGAR,  IRON  AND  STEEL,  HARDWARE,  AND 

MOTOR  CARS 

The  most  notable  increase  in  Indian  imports  was  in  cotton  piece  goods. 
The  total  quantity  imported  advanced  by  15  per  cent  over  1923  to  1,705,000,000 
yards  in  1924,  and  the  value  by  19  per  cent  to  66  crores  of  rupees  or  over 
$200,000,000.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  increased  from  734,000  tons  to  893,000 
tons.  There  was  an  advance  in  shipments  of  sheets,  plates,  and  bars,  but  a 
decrease  in  imports  of  machinery,  millwork,  and  railway  equipment.  Sugar 
imports  increased  slightly  to  517,000  tons.  Although  the  bulk  of  India's  sugar 
imports  are  from  Java  and  Mauritius,  about  40,000  tons  of  Central  European 
beet  sugars  were  imported  in  1924,  as  compared  with  only  900  tons  in  1923. 
Imports  of  raw  wool  rose  over  100  per  cent  to  7,700,000  pounds,  while  imports 
of  woollen  piece  goods  rose  in  value  some  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  1923. 
Some  9,348  motor  cars  were  imported  in  1924,  as  compared  with  6,655  in  1923. 
Although  Canada  and  the  United  States  still  supply  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  motor  cars  imported  into  India,  the  percentage  of  the  trade  going  to 
English  makes  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  1924,  3,959  cars  came  from  Canada, 
3,313  from  the  United  States,  and  1,456  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared 
with  2,876,  2,258,  and  722  cars  respectively  in  1923.  There  were  also  increased 
importations  during  the  year  of  the  following  goods:  beers,  canned  and  bottled 
provisions,  condensed  milk,  oils,  chemicals,  hardware,  aniline  dyes,  wrought 
copper,  paper,  soap,  tea  chests. 

INDIA'S  MINERAL  PRODUCTION  IN  1923 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  17,  1925. — Details  of  India's  mineral  production  in 
1923  have  now  been  completed  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  The  total 
value  of  minerals  for  which  returns  of  production  are  available  during  the  year 
1923  amounted  to  £25,018,000  as  compared  with  £23,805,000  during  1922. 

Chromite. — The  production  of  chromite  increased  from  22,800  tons  in  1922  to  54,200 
tons  in  1923,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  Mysore. 

Coal. — There  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  some  646,800  tons  or  about  3.4  per 
cent  in  the  output  of  coal,  the  production  during  1923  amounting  to  19,658,000  tons.  Exports 
of  Indian  coal  and  coke  during  1923  amounted  to  136,000  tons  as  compared  with  77,000 
tons  in  1922.  Practically  all  of  this  export  went  to  Ceylon.  Imports  of  coal  fell  from 
1,220,000  tons  in  1922  to  625,000  tons  in  1923.  Natal  supplied  about  40  per  cent  of  last 
year's  imports,  Portuguese  East  Africa  20  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom  20  per  cent,  and 
Australia  10  per  cent. 

Copper. — The  value  of  copper  ore  produced  in  1923  fell  to  £4,400  as  compared  with 
£20,500  in  1922. 

Gold. — The  total  production  of  gold  during  1923  amounted  to  422,306  ounces,  as  com- 
pared with  438,015  ounces  during  1922.  Almost  all  of  India's  gold  production  comes  from  the 
state  of  Mysore. 

Iron.— The  production  of  iron  ore  increased  from  625,000  tons  in  1922  to  804,000  tons  in 
1923.  Three  Indian  companies  are  now  producing  iron  and  steel.  During  1923  the  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Company  produced  392,000  tons  of  pig-iron,  151,000  tons  of  steel,  including  rails, 
and  3,500  tons  of  ferro-manganese,  showing  a  decided  increase  in  each  case  over  the  previous 
year. 

The  Bengal  Iron  Company's  production  of  120,000  tons  of  pig-iron  and  42,000  ton  of  iron 
castings  also  showed  substantial  increases  over  the  previous  year.  The  Indian  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  a  new  concern  in  this  field,  produced  78,000  tons  of  pig-iron  durin°-  1923 
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Lead  and  Silver. — The  production  of  lead  and  lead  ore  in  1923  was  valued  at  £1,121,000, 
as  compared  with  £945,000  in  1922.  Practically  all  of  India's  lead  and  silver  output  is  produced 
at  the  Bawdwin  mines  in  Burma.  At  these  mines  the  quantity  of  silver  extracted  rose  from 
4,205,000  ounces  in  1922  to  4,844,000  ounces  in  1923.  Further  developments  of  this  property 
during  the  year  resulted  in  the  opening  up  of  a  high-grade  silver-copper  ore  field  averaging 
11.1  per  cent  copper  and  23  ounces  of  silver  per  ton. 

Magnesite. — The  revival  of  the  magnesite  industry  in  1921  has  been  maintained  during 
1923.  During  the  latter  year  about  20,000  tons  valued  at  some  £16,000  were  produced. 

Manganese. — The  output  of  manganese  ore  rose  from  474,000  tons  in  1922  to  695,000 
tons  in  1923.  As  a  result,  of  strong  foreign  demands  for  Indian  manganese  during  1923, 
850,000  tons  were  exported,  thus  working  off  previous  accumulations  of  stocks. 

Mica. — Figures  of  the  production  of  mica  are  incomplete,  but  the  exports  during  1923 
amounted  to  83,000  cwt.  valued  at  £538,000,  as  compared  with  exports  of  43,000  cwt.  during 
the  previous  year.  The  average  price  of  mica  fell  from  Rsl34  per  cwt.  in  1922  to  Rs97  per 
cwt.  in  1923. 

Petroleum. — During  1923  India's  total  production  amounted  to  294,000,000  gallons,  as 
compared  with  298,000,000  gallons  in  1922  and  305,000,000  gallons  in  1921.  The  Burma  oil 
fields  are  showing  small  decreases  in  production,  while  production  at  Attock,  in  the  Punjab, 
increased  during  the  year  by  4,500,000  gallons.  Imports  of  kerosene  oil  from  the  United 
States  during  the  year  amounted  to  over  45,000,000  gallons. 

Precious  Stones. — The  production  of  rubies  in  Burma  during  1923  amounted  to  92,592 
carats  valued  at  £44,000 — practically  the  same  production  as  in  the  previous  year.  The 
production  of  sapphires  decreased  by  40  per  cent  to  65,700  carats  valued  at  £4,000  in  1923. 

Salt. — During  1923,  1,781,000  tons  of  salt  were  produced,  as  compared  with  1,653,000 
tons  in  1922.  Importations  during  1923  amounted  to  509,000  tons,  as  compared  with  507,000 
tons  during  the  previous  year. 

Saltpetre. — The  production  amounted  to  8,555  tons  in  1923,  as  compared  with  11,672 
tons  in  1922. 

Tungsten. — The  production  of  wolfram  decreased  slightly  from  943  tons  valued  at 
£25,000  during  1922  to  872  tons  valued  at  £32,000  in  1923. 

Other  Minerals. — Only  very  small  quantities  of  other  minerals  are  produced  in  India. 
The  values  of  the  output  in  1923  of  these  minerals  are  as  follows:  alum,  about  £4,300; 
amber,  £1,000;  asbestos,  £660;  barytes,  £2,850;  bauxite,  £3,600;  gypsum,  £1,156;  ochre, 
£4,460;  steatite,  £3,290. 

INDIA'S  GOLD  ABSORPTION 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  February  18,  1925. — The  recently  imported  direct  shipment  of 
gold  from  New  York  to  India  for  the  first  time  has  directed  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  India's  gold  absorption,  and  in  connection  therewith  some  rather 
misleading  statements  have  been  published.  It  has  been  stated  that  India's 
imports  of  gold  during  1924  have  been  on  an  altogether  unprecedented  scale. 
This  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  Government  returns.  India's  total  net  absorp- 
tion in  1924  is  placed  at  7,003,000  ounces,  as  compared  with  7,315,000  ounces 
in  1912.  During  the  three  years  1911-13  the  total  weight  of  net  imports  of  gold 
was  17,067,000  ounces,  while  during  the  three  years  1922-24  the  total  has  been 
slightly  less,  or  16,964,000  ounces.  If,  however,  the  rupee  values  of  these  imports 
are  considered,  it  is  found  that  the  aggregate  value  of  gold  imports  during  the 
three  years  1922-24  amounted  to  114  crores  of  supees  (roughly  $375,000,000), 
as  compared  with  104  crores  of  rupees  during  the  three-year  period  1911-13. 
India's  present  absorption  of  gold  may  be  considered  as  "  altogether  unpre- 
cedented "  then  only  in  regard  to  rupee  values  and  not  in  terms  of  volume. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  India's 
merchandise  trade  balance  has  been  very  heavily  in  her  favour.  Before  the  war 
the  margin  of  merchandise  exports  over  imports  amounted  to  over  £50,000,000 
annually.  During  both  1923  and  1924,  however,  this  balance  has  been  in  excess 
of  £80,000,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1924,  India's  total 
"  visible  balance  of  trade,"  i.e.,  taking  into  consideration  movements  of  treasure, 
remittances  of  funds,  sterling  transfers,  etc.,  was  favourable  to  the  extent  of 
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about  £40,000,000,  as  compared  with  £15,000,000  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  and  an  adverse  balance  of  about  £20,000,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1921-22. 
During  the  nine  months  ending  December,  1924,  this  balance  was  favourable 
to  the  extent  of  over  £30,000,000. 

For  the  five  pre-war  years,  on  the  other  hand,  this  visible  balance  of  trade 
was  slightly  adverse  to  India.  At  the  present  time  therefore  India  is  piling  up 
a  large  favourable  trade  balance  which  must  very  soon  be  equalized  by  further 
imports  of  treasure,  of  capital,  or  of  merchandise.  As  long  as  gold  continues 
at  its  present  comparatively  low  level  in  terms  of  rupees,  India  will  probably 
continue  to  absorb  large  quantities  of  treasure  in  preference  to  increasing  sub- 
stantially her  imports  of  merchandise.  Greater  opportunities  will  come  to  the 
exporter  to  India  when  the  general  price  levels  of  merchandise  subside  as  gold 
goes  higher  in  terms  of  the  rupee. 


Kingston,  March  18,  1925. — Provided  no  destructive  hurricane  occurs  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  the  present  year  should  be  a  fairly  good  one  for  pro- 
duction in  Jamaica.  The  sugar  output  for  1925  should  greatly  exceed  that  for 
1924,  and  though  this  staple  has  of  late  suffered  a  decline  in  value,  this  draw- 
back should  be  counterbalanced  by  the  much  larger  exports  and  by  the  stiff- 
ening of  the  markets  for  its  by-product,  rum,  abroad.  As  happened  during 
the  period  when  West  Indian  sugar  was  practically  a  drug  on  the  English 
market,  owing  to  competition  by  Continental  bounty-fed  beet  sugar,  rum 
to-day  is  the  planter's  friend  in  need.  Some  of  them  are  using  all  their  cane 
juice  for  rum  manufacture,  this  latter  paying  better  than  sugar  in  the  case  of 
certain  estates.  With  regard  to  bananas,  growers  still  contrast  the  prices  paid 
locally  for  their  fruit  with  the  prices  realized  in  countries  of  consumption. 
They  claim  that  the  difference  is  much  greater  than  it  should  be.  Present' 
f.o.b.  values  of  the  chief  items  of  export  are  approximately  as  follows: — 


A  large  department  store,  to  be  under  Chinese  management  and  owner- 
ship, is  approaching  completion  on  the  main  street  of  Kingston.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  progress  being  made  by  Asiatics  in  Jamaica. 

This  month  marked  the  opening  of  the  Frankfield  extension  to  the  Jamaica 
Government  Railway.  This  branch  line,  ten  miles  long,  has  been  built  by  a 
Canadian  contracting  firm  at  a  total  cost  of  £190,000.  According  to  all  reports, 
the  new  line  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  workmanship,  and  has 
been  formally  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

The  Legislative  Council,  now  in  session,  has  just  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  advocating  the  establishment,  under  the  United  Kingdom  Trade 
Facilities  Act,  of  a  subsidized  line  of  steamers  between  England  and  Jamaica. 
The  Council  has  also  voted  £1,500  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  trade  delegation 
to  go  to  Canada  on  the  invitation  of  the  Dominion  Government  in  order  to 
discuss  the  extension  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  Trade  Agreement  of  1920. 

The  Directors  of  the  Jamaica  Co-operative  Fire  and  General  Insurance 
Cp.,  Ltd.,  the  only  local  fire  insurance  concern  in  existence,  have  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  Commercial  Union  Fire  Assurance  Company,  of  London,  to  take 
over  the  company  at  a  valuation.  This  proposal,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  shareholders. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  Office 


Sugar,  refining  crystals,  basis  96  deg.  polariscope  test,  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.. 

Rum,  good  ordinary,  per  imperial  liquid  gallon  

Bananas,  per  count  stem  

Cocoanuts,  per  100  nuts  


£   s.  d. 

16   0  0 

0   4  6 

0   2  6 

0  10  0 
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RADIO  IN  JAPAN 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  Japan,  March  9,  1925. — Radio  in  Japan  has  not  reached  the  stage 
of  development  that  it  has  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  will  not 
develop  here  as  quickly  as  it  did  in  Canada  and  other  countries  owing  to  cer- 
tain Government  restrictions.  Until  recently  amateurs  in  Japan  were  not 
allowed  to  make  their  own  receiving  sets;  in  fact  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
permission  of  the  Department  of  Communications  even  to  own  or  operate  a 
wireless  receiving  set  of  a  make  approved  by  the  radio  experts  connected  with 
the  Government,  and  this  permission  was  granted  only  after  a  very  rigid 
examination  of  the  applicant  as  to  why  and  for  what  purpose  he  desired  to 
own  a  set.  Under  the  revised  regulations,  although  the  Government  has  not 
permitted  the  unlimited  or  unlicensed  use  of  receiving  apparatuses,  amateurs  are 
now  allowed  to  build  their  own  sets,  but  must  first  submit  wiring  diagrams  and 
plans  for  approval.  All  sets  once  they  are  approved  are  sealed  so  that  no 
changes  may  be  made.  In  the  event  of  the  seal  being  broken,  the  set  is  confis- 
cated by  inspectors  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  calling  on  owners  of  wire- 
less apparatuses. 

Receiving  licenses  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  is  granted  to 
persons  using  sets  that  have  passed  the  inspection  of  the  Electrical  Laboratory 
of  the  Communications  Department.  This  license  is  the  most  easily  obtained, 
and  is  issued  to  the  ordinary  listener-in  on  the  broadcasted  programme.  The 
second  license  is  granted  to  practically  all  owners  of  home-made  sets  after 
application  has  been  made  to,  and  approval  obtained  from,  the  Communications 
Department.  With  the  application  full  wiring  diagrams,  and  a  description  of 
the  set,  and  the  reason  for  having  constructed  it,  must  be  given.  This  latter 
stipulation  may  appear  unnecessary  to  the  Western  mind,  but  in  Japan  one  has 
to  have  a  very  good  explanation  before  the  application  will  be  even  considered. 
This  license  will  be  given  also  to  those  who  have  made  changes  in  standard 
approved  apparatuses  that  they  wish  to  use.  Such  receiving  sets  must  be  made 
so  that  they  cannot  tune  in  on  a  wave  length  of  more  than  400  metres.  The 
third-class  license  permits  the  holder  to  operate  a  receiving  set  that  has  a  wave- 
length range  above  the  broadcasting  one  of  from  200  to  400  metres,  and  is 
issued  only  in  special  cases.  In  fact  it  is  limited  more  or  less  to  those  carrying 
on  experiments. 

While  the  regulations  provide  that  Japanese  who  have  purchased  radio 
apparatuses  while  travelling  abroad  may  be  granted  a  third-class  certificate 
if  these  sets  do  not  come  within  the  first  or  second  class,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  importation  of  long-wave  receivers  is  by  any  means  permitted,  or  that  the 
owners  of  such  sets  will  be  given  a  license  except  under  very  special  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Government.  A  definite  reason  must  be  given  for  the  use  of  a 
receiving  set  that  has  a  range  of  above  400  metres,  and  the  fact  that  the  user 
may  wish  to  tune  in  on  a  foreign  station  is  not  considered  a  sufficient  reason 
for  obtaining  such  permission. 

According  to  the  head  of  the  Telephone  Section  of  Communications  Depart- 
ment, regenerative  and  reflex  sets  are  now  permitted,  but  the  apparatuses  must 
not  radiate  radio  frequency  waves  from  the  antenna  circuit.  It  is  understood 
that  this  will  permit  the  use  of  the  neutrodyne,  hetrodyne  and  reflex  systems, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  individual  sets  by  the  Government. 

The  following  radio  receiving  sets  are  now  on  sale  in  Tokyo.  All  the  sets 
marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  approved  for  use  in  Japan  by  the  Com- 
munications Department: — 
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Type  Produced  by  System 

NE-1A  *Nippon  Electric  Company  Crystal  detector. 

Osaka  Radio  Mfg.  Company  ..   ..  Crystal  detector. 

M-2   Japan  Radio  Company  ..  ..  ..       Crystal  detector. 

AR-37  &  AR-36..  *Annaka  Electric  Company  Valve  detector. 

B"!  *Isono  Radio  Company  Valve  detector. 

v"2  *Japan  Radio  Company  Valve  detector. 

KA-31  *Osaka  Radio  Company  Valve  detector. 

No  2  *Oki  Electric  Company  ..        ..   ..  Valve  detector. 

B-10  *Kawakita  Radio  Company  Valve  detector. 

A"2  *Tokyo  Electric  Company  Detector  and  one  stage  amplification. 

Cymofone  ] 

AR-47  &   [   Annaka  Electric  Company  Detector  and  two  stages  of  amplification. 

AR-46  J 

THS  Condor  ..   .    Sakamoto  Engr.  Company  Detector  and  one  stage  radio  and  two  stages  audio 

frequency  amplification. 

International   De  Forest  Crystal  and  four  tubes  of  reflex  system. 

D-17   De  Forest  Crystal  and  five  tubes  of  reflex  system. 

MV"2   Marconi  Detector  and  two  stages  of  amplification. 

Japan  has  in  the  past  imported  a  great  deal  of  foreign  radio  equipment 
for  her  army  and  navy,  and  no  doubt  when  the  radio  craze  takes  hold  here 
there  will  be  considerable  quantities  of  radio  parts  imported,  but  the  Japanese 
have  begun,  with  considerable  success,  to  produce  radio  parts  and  home-made 
goods  are  commencing  to  oust  the  foreign  equipment  from  the  army  and  navy. 
Therefore  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  in  direct  competition  with  domestic 
producers.  Vacuum  tubes  are  being  turned  out  by  several  factories,  and  great 
confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  attitude  of  one  concern  who  appear  to  have 
exclusive  patents  for  the  production  of  vacuum  tubes  in  this  country  and  are 
supposed  to  be  in  a  position  to  prohibit  their  manufacture  by  other  firms. 

This  office  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  catalogues  and  prices  of  parts  from 
Canadian  manufacturers  who  have  them  for  export,  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  competition  is  very  keen  and  in  order  to  do  business  very  close  prices 
must  be  quoted. 

CROP  AND  LIVE  STOCK  VALUES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  March  28,  1925. — The  combined  value  of  crop  and  live 
stock  production  in  the  United  States  last  year  was  $12,404,000,000,  which  was 
$56,000,000  more  than  in  1923  when  the  total  value  was  $12,348,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  higher  figures  for  last  year  are  due  to  the  increased  value  of  crops 
over  the  preceding  year,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  live  stock  production  shows 
a  decline. 

Crop  production  had  a  farm  value  of  $11,404,000,000,  compared  with 
$10,401,000,000  in  1923,  but  of  this  value  some  $4,951,000,000  worth  of  crops 
were  fed  to  live  stock,  whereas  in  1923  the  value  of  crops  fed  to  live  stock  was 
$4,286,000,000. 

Live  stock  and  live  stock  products  are  given  a  farm  value  of  $5,951,000,000 
compared  with  $6,233,000,000  the  preceding  year,  nearly  all  animal  products 
having  decreased  in  value. 

Weighted  prices  have  been  used  in  estimating  the  value  of  nearly  every 
crop  and  animal  product,  so  that  the  figures  are  more  nearly  representative  of 
the  prices  that  farmers  received  than  in  previous  years  when  the  figures  were 
based  mostly  on  December  1  prices.  The  department  points  out  also  that 
the  gross  value  of  either  crops  or  animal  products  last  year  was  exceeded  only 
in  the  years  1917  to  1920  inclusive. 

The  value  of  the  cereal  crops  in  1924  was  $5,220,000,000  or  45.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  of  all  crops,  as  compared  with  $4,138,000,000  in  1923  or  39.8  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  crops  in  that  year.  Every  cereal  crop  increased  in  value 
last  year. 
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The  value  of  the  corn  crop  last  year  is  placed  at  $2,890,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $2,538,000,000  in  1923;  Wheat  $1,131,000,000  compared  with  $743,- 
000,000,  and  oats  $799,000,000  compared  with  $554,000,000. 

The  cotton  crop,  including  lint  and  seed,  is  valued  at  $1,701,000,000  last 
year  compared  with  $1,657,000,000,  in  1923.  This  increased  value  was  due  to 
larger  production  inasmuch  as  the  average  price  per  pound  of  cotton  lint  was 
lower  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

Hay  and  forage  crops  are  given  a  value  of  $1,733,000,000  compared  with 
$1,619,000,000  in  1923;  the  fruit  crops  $626,000,000  compared  with  $642,000,000; 
vegetables  $1,018,000,000  compared  with  $1,169,000,000. 

Nearly  all  animal  products  declined  in  value  as  compared  with  1923;  the 
value  of  dairy  products  being  $2,586,000,000  against  $2,652,000,000  the  pre- 
ceding year;  animals  raised  $2,267,000,000  compared  with  $2,440,000,000,  and 
poultry  products  $994,000,000  compared  with  $1,038,000,000. 


Paris,  March  4,  1925. — The  statistics  of  the  French  Department  of  Customs 
show  that  during  1924  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and  France 
can  be  viewed  with  considerable  satisfaction.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported  to  Canada  almost  doubled  in  1924  as  compared  with  1923:  333,264,000 
francs  against  183,457,000  francs.  The  exports  from  Canada  to  France  show 
a  total  increase  of  109,134,000  francs:  482,826,000  francs  in  1924  against 
373,692,000  in  1923.  This  result  is  due  not  only  to  the  general  progress  of 
French  imports,  but  also  to  the  happy  effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  con- 
cluded between  Canada  and  France  and  to  the  propaganda  work  of  the  Cana- 
dian Exhibition  Train.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  economic  relations  on 
the  French  side  have  been  hindered  by  serious  obstacles,  such  as  the  repara- 
tions problem  and  the  question  of  inter-allied  debts,  the  unsettled  exchange, 
the  depreciation  of  the  franc,  and  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  caused  by  the  per- 
plexing economic  and  social  situation  of  the  country.  These  unfavourable 
factors,  however,  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  work  of  reconstruction  and 
by  the  resolute  efforts  of  the  French  nation  to  re-establish  its  economic  life. 

Unfavourable  weather  prevented  the  agricultural  community  from  obtain- 
ing the  results  that  had  been  hoped  for,  and  extensive  purchases  of  cereals  were 
made  in  Canada,  but  the  lands  sown  with  wheat,  particularly  in  the  devastated 
region,  increased  in  area. 

The  volume  and  value  of  the  trade  exchange,  the  increase  in  transporta- 
tion and  in  goods  shipped  under  the  national  flag,  the  progression  in  fiscal 
receipts,  and  increase  in  the  output  of  hydraulic  force  in  the  production  of  coal 
and  coke  and  manufactured  articles,  are  hopeful  features  in  the  general  situa- 
tion. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  principal  commodities  imported  from 
Canada  into  France  during  the  calendar  year  1924  which  have  shown  an  increase 
as  compared  with  1923,  and  of  those  which  have  shown  a  decrease. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  FRANCE  FROM  CANADA  DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1924 

AS  COMPARED  WITH  1923 


CANADA'S  TRADE  WITH  FRANCE,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 


Principal  Increases 


Year  1923 
Weights  Weights 
Kilos  Francs 


Weights 
Kilos 


Year  1924 


Weights 
Francs 


Meats  (Salted,  cured  and  prepared)   60,100  231,000 

Hides  and  skins  (raw)   29,700  1,736,000 

Fish  (Preserved  and  canned)   7,801,300  21,645,000 

Cereals   (Grains  and   flour,   including   malt)  263,948,400  212,392,000 


333,189,800 


137,300 
413,300 
8,823,300 


1,093,000 
3,900,000 
33,540,000 
310,984,000 
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PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  FRANCE  FROM  CANADA  DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR  1924 

as  compared  with  1923 — Concluded 

Year  1923  Year  1924 


Weights 

Weights 

Weights 

Weights 

Kilos 

Francs 

Kilos 

Francs 

Lumber  . . 

1,209  000 

9]  iftK  000 

1,937,000 

19, 356  '400 

8,256,000 

60,197,500 

30,809,000 

5,170,200 

8,052,000 

5,005,900 

8,731,000 

87,600 

1,994,000 

173,100 

3,885,000 

Ready  made  clothings  and  underwear  

38,000 

199,000 

20,100 

254,000 

Hides  and  skins  (prepared)  

1,000 

114,000 

4,700 

482,000 

600 

174,000 

1,300 

755,000 

8,573,700 

28,103,000 

10,433,700 

38,639,000 

426,300 

3,059,000 

549,800 

4,684,000 

100,000 

696,000 

103,100 

827,000 

Woodenware  and  manufactures  of  wood  . . 

273,500 

773,000 

350,600 

1,160,000 

Miscellaneous  woods  

4  709!  mn 

12,900,000 

Principal  Decreases 

Milk  (natural  or  condensed)  

429,500 

1,146,000 

67,700 

185,000 

381,100 

6,035,000 

344,000 

5,347,000 

159,400 

733,000 

46,900 

242,000 

9,500 

41,000 

2,800 

14,000 

Flax  

40,400 

82,000 

300 

3,000 

143,200 

318,000 

1,100 

4,000 

40,671,000 

23,588,000 

7,730,000 

4,409,000 

181,200 

347,000 

130,700 

260,000 

742,300 

4,562,000 

267,000 

882,000 

227,500 

4,679,000 

147,500 

3,468,000 

Vegetables  (Treated)  

207,200 

555,000 

165,700 

506,000 

Coal  tar,  bituminous  substances  and  asphalt 

11,274,000 

6,245,000 

7,089,000 

4,278,000 

The  principal  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Canadian  condensed 
milk  to  France  for  the  year  1924,  recorded  in  the  above  table,  was  the  com- 
petition winch  United  States  firms  made  in  order  to  capture  the  French  market 
— the  prices  quoted  being,  it  is  stated,  below  cost.  The  supply  of  Canadian 
lobsters  was  less  than  the  demand,  while  the  advance  in  price  and  the  fall  in 
the  franc  have  made  them  "  de  luxe,"  so  that  the  sale  in  France  has  diminished, 
that  commodity  now  being  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  consumer. 

DUTCH   1925  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  March  10,  1925. — Motor  cars  made  by  ninety-eight  manufac- 
turers were  shown  at  the  Dutch  1925  Automobile  Exhibition  held  at  Amsterdam 
last  month.  Thirty-five  of  these  manufacturers  were  American,  twenty-five 
were  French,  fourteen  English,  eleven  German,  five  Italian,  five  Belgian,  and 
eight  Austrian.  Altogether  321  machines  were  exhibited  by  55  importers,  as 
compared  with  229  by  47  importers  in  1924.  These  321  cars  were  assembled  on 
164  different  types  of  chassis,  and  of  the  passenger  cars  exhibited  150  were  of 
the  open  type,  including  the  so-called  "  all-weather."  There  were  120  closed 
cars  displayed. 

Of  the  American  cars  shown,  twenty-four  were  equipped  with  six-cylinder 
engines,  while  only  six  of  the  French  cars  were  so  engined.  Forty-eight  of  the 
French  cars  had  four-cylinder  engines,  and  of  the  seven  machines  displayed 
with  eight  cylinders,  five  were  American-built. 

The  tendency  towards  the  use  of  "  balloon  "  or  low-pressure  tires  was  very 
pronounced,  about  two-thirds  of  the  cars  shown  being  fitted  with  this  type  as 
standard  equipment.  The  use  of  four-wheel  brakes  also  continues  to  increase 
in  favour:  99  of  the  cars  exhibited  were  so  equipped.  In  1923  only  12  of  the 
cars  exhibited  were  fitted  with  four-wheel  brakes,  and  51  cars  last  year. 
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The  great  interest  shown  in  this  exhibition  is  a  faithful  reflex  of  the 
growth  in  popularity  of  auto  traction.  Vehicles  are  not  licensed  annually  in 
Holland,  and  are  only  registered  as  ownership  is  transferred.  The  annual  tax 
levied  is  collected  on  a  motor  car  as  though  it  were  a  piano  or  a  valuable  piece 
of  furniture.  The  tax  paid  is  levied  according  to  the  owner's  visible  indica- 
tion of  wealth. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  state,  even  approximately,  how  many  motor 
vehicles  are  being  operated  at  any  time  in  the  Netherlands.  Nor  could  this 
figure  be  definitely  established  if  one  knew  how  many  cars  were  paying  taxes, 
since  trucks,  delivery  vans,  or  cars  that  are  used  principally  as  such,  are  not 
taxable.  But  Dutch  automobile  societies  have  carefully  investigated  this 
matter  and  report  the  number  of  passenger  cars  actually  in  use  on  January  1, 
1925,  at  32,500,  and  also  estimate  that  15,375  trucks  or  delivery  cars  were  being 
operated  in  Holland.  In  1916  the  number  of  passenger  cars  was  estimated  at 
4,950,  and  of  trucks  at  196. 

The  development  of  the  automotive  as  a  means  of  locomotion  in  Holland 
thus  shown  is  remarkable,  when  the  classes  of  roads  maintained  in  that  country 
are  considered.  The  Netherlands  is  largely  built  on  sand,  and  the  constant 
shifting  of  subsoil  renders  the  construction  of  permanent  roads  like  those  of 
concrete  almost  impossible.  Hence  the  majority  of  the  roads  are  of  brick  con- 
struction— a  type  of  highway  that  permits  inexpensive  reconstruction  in  the 
event  of  washouts  and  greatly  facilitates  the  work  of  resurfacing  when  depres- 
sions occur  owing  to  irregular  subsoil  subsidence,  a  condition  for  which  to  date 
no  economic  remedial  precaution  has  been  evolved. 

TRUCKS 

While  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  motor  cars  in  use  in  Holland  is  notable, 
even  more  striking  is  the  development  of  the  motor  truck.  This  is  a  logical 
movement,  for  the  Dutch  business  man  being  exceedingly  sensitive  to  fluctua- 
tions in  his  operating  costs,  has  been  quick  to  visualize  the  benefits  his  own 
industry  might  reap  by  using  a  cheaper  and  more  efficient  means  of  delivery 
than  that  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  This  great  change  could  not  be  effected 
during  the  war,  but  the  post-bellum  statistics  bear  witness  to  the  revolution 
fhat  is  being  effected. 

For  statistical  purposes  motor-buses  have  been  included  in  this  group,  and 
the  remarkable  popularity  of  this  type  of  transportation  service  has  resulted 
in  the  introduction  of  increasing  numbers  of  buses.  The  development  has  indeed 
been  amazing,  and  bus  services  are  now  operating  all  over  the  country.  These 
vary  from  the  huge  six-wheel  vehicle  holding  fifty  or  more  persons  to  converted 
light  trucks,  and  so  successful  have  they  been  to  date  that  railroad  and  tramway 
companies  are  very  sensitive  to  their  competition.  So  keen  has  it  been  that  the 
street  railway  managements  of  Amsterdam,  The  Hague,  and  Rotterdam  have 
organized  and  put  bus  services  of  their  own  into  operation. 

POSSIBILITIES   FOR   CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

It  is  difficult  at  this  moment  to  say  definitely  whether  or  not  Canadian- 
made  trucks  or  accessories  could  be  marketed  in  the  Netherlands  with  success. 
However,  since  Canadian-made  passenger  cars  are  being  imported,  it  is  logical 
to  presume  that  allied  products  could  be  introduced.  Some  interest  in  a  Cana- 
dian truck  has  been  manifested;  but  more  in  regard  to  automobile  accessories. 
In  this  issue  (pages  336,  337)  several  trade  inquiries  for  motor-trucks  and  acces- 
sories are  published,  and  to  these  the  attention  of  interested  firms  is  directed. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

At  present  the  Netherlands  levies  and  collects  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax 
on  all  automobiles  and  parts  imported  into  this  country.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  tariff  law,  for  which  no  definite  date  has  yet  been  announced, 
these  duties  will  possibly  be  increased  60  per  cent — that  is  to  8  per  cent. 

Consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the  question  of  imposing  "  stamp 
taxes  "  on  these  products — a  tax  which  in  reality  will  be  a  "  luxury  sales  tax  " 
and  will  probably  amount  to  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and  may  be  7  per 
cent  if  the  goods  are  imported  by  a  consumer. 

DUTCH  AIR  TRANSPORTATION  ACTIVITY 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  February  28,  1925. — The  development  of  Dutch  air  transporta- 
tion as  a  profit-earning  business  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  British  propa- 
gandist, Sir  Sefton  Brancker,  and  to  the  Air  International  Traffic  Association. 
One  result  of  the  efforts  put  forward  by  these  enthusiastic  supporters  of  air 
transportation  in  the  Netherlands  was  an  exhibition  of  flying  machines  held  at 
Amsterdam  in  1919.  The  great  interest  shown  by  the  public  in  the  aeroplane 
as  a  transportation  medium  prompted  the  organization  of  the  K.L.M.  (Konin- 
klyke  Luchvaart  Maatschappy  voor  Nederland  en  Kolonien:  Royal  Dutch  Air 
Navigation  Company).  The  Dutch  Government  looked  with  favour  on  the 
project  and  substantially  subsidized  the  company.  This  subsidy  will  continue 
until  1926  and  amounts  to  1,400,000  fl.  in  all. 

Initial  services  were  commenced  in  1920,  the  first  machine  owned  by  the 
K.L.M.  having  been  purchased  from  English  builders  and  being  flown  by 
British  pilots.  Soon  after  the  company  began  to  operate  they  ordered  two  aero- 
planes from  the  Nederlandsche  Vliegtuigenfabriek  of  Fritz  Koolhoven  (Dutch 
Aeroplane  Industry)  and  shortly  afterwards  placed  an  order  for  eight  more, 
in  the  meantime  training  a  Dutch  operating  staff.  In  1921  a  through  service 
between  London  and  Hamburg  was  organized  in  conjunction  with  air  companies 
of  other  countries,  a  service  which  was  very  soon  extended  to  Copenhagen.  It 
is  now  possible  to  travel  from  Rotterdam  to  Copenhagen  in  seven  hours,  as 
against  twenty-five  hours  using  the  "  ordinary  "  transportation  services. 

Since  1921  other  services  have  been  put  into  operation,  and  a  passenger 
can  now  travel  by  air  from  Rotterdam  to  Brussels  for  15  guilders  ($6),  to 
Paris  for  39.50  fl.  ($16),  to  London  or  Hamburg  for  48  fl.  ($19.20),  Hanover 
for  44  fl.  ($17.60),  Berlin  54  fl.  ($21.60),  Strasbourg  60  fl.  ($24),  to  Basle  for 
70  fl.  ($28),  and  to  Copenhagen  75  fl.  ($30).  These  fares  are  very  little  higher, 
if  at  all,  than  the  fares  charged  by  rail  transportation  companies,  whereas  the 
time  saved  is  considerable. 

During  the  four  years  (1920-24)  that  the  K.L.M.  have  been  operating 
their  machines  have  covered  over  two  million  kilometres  and  have  carried  over 
13,000  passengers  and  500  tons  of  freight,  including  live  animals,  a  valuable 
horse  having  been  shipped  to  Paris  on  one  occasion  to  avoid  delays  which  would 
have  been  experienced  at  the  borders  with  consequent  veterinary  examinations. 

Although  the  K.L.M.  has  only  been  in  operation  two  years,  Dutchmen 
have  always  been  in  the  van  of  aeroplane  designers  and  manufacturers.  The 
familiarity  of  such  names  as  Fokker  and  Koolhoven  are  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  outstanding  position.  Dutch  efforts  along  these  lines  culminated  in  1924 
with  the  flight  of  a  Fokker  machine,  F.  VII,  of  the  K.L.M.,  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  flight  was  of  great  importance  in  that  it  greatly  stimulated  the  interest 
in  flying  in  the  Netherlands,  a  country  admirably  suited  physiographically  to 
this  means  of  transportation.  Considerable  thought  is  at  present  being  given 
in  Holland  to  the  development  of  a  cheap,  efficient,  and  economical  type  of 
aeroplane  which  would  appeal  to  the  "  owner-driver." 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CATALOGUES  AND  SAMPLES  FOR 

ARGENTINA 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  February  22,  1925,  that  Canadian  exporters  send  catalogues, 
samples,  and  discount  sheets  very  freely  on  the  whole,  but  some  are  negligent 
in  detail,  such  as  omitting  to  give  their  prices  or  discounts  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires. 
For  obvious  reasons,  three  or  four  sets  of  catalogues  with  price  lists  should  be 
sent  in  lieu  of  one. 

Importers,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  will  not  buy  motor  cars  or  trucks, 
engines,  machinery,  motors,  steam  boilers,  etc.,  from  catalogues.  Manufacturers 
of  these  products  must  be  prepared  to  send  one  on  consignment  at  their  own  risk 
for  trial  and  demonstration  purposes.  A  request  for  such  shipment  would  only 
be  made  after  a  careful  investigation  of  prices  had  been  made  by  an  interested 
importer  of  undoubted  standing.  If  such  an  importer  considered  that  there  was 
an  even  chance  that  an  article  of  the  above  nature  could  sell,  then  it  is  up  to  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  take  the  risk  of  sending 
down  one  of  his  products  on  the  understanding  that  he  will  be  willing  to  take 
10  or  15  per  cent  less  if  it  is  found  that  the  article  cannot  be  sold  at  the  original 
price  demanded. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Prohibition  of  Certain  Imports  into  New  Zealand 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes 
that  the  importation  of  oats,  barley,  maize,  hay,  straw,  and  chaff  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  is  prohibited. 
No  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  plants  or  portions  thereof,  grain,  or  farm  produce 
from  California,  Oregon,  Texas  or  Washington  are  permitted  to  enter  New 
Zealand. 

Destruction  of  Certain  Packing  Materials  in  New  Zealand 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland, 
writes  that  as  there  seems  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  in  connection 
with  a  report  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1055  (April  19,  1924)  respecting  the  destruction  of  packing  material  of  hay, 
straw,  or  chaff  in  the  case  of  goods  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  certain 
specified  countries,  it  should  be  stated  that  imports  from  Canada  may  be 
packed  in  hay,  straw,  or  chaff  and  the  packing  material  does  not  need  to  be 
destroyed.  In  view  of  some  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  New  Zealand  importers 
in  this  regard,  however,  it  would  be  well  for  Canadian  firms  to  pack  in  materials 
other  than  those  mentioned  whenever  possible. 

United  States  Marking  Regulations  Applicable  to  Shingles  and  Flooring 

Boards. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  24,  1925,  addressed  to  the  Collector  of  Customs 
at  New  York  by  Mr.  McKenzie  Moss,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  the  department  gives  instructions  to  continue  the  present 
practice  of  admitting  shingles  in  bunches  and  flooring  boards  in  bundles  with 
marking  on  each  bunch  or  bundle  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin.  Under 
Section  304  (a)  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1922,  it  is  required  that 
every  "  article  "  imported  into  the  United  States  and  capable  of  being  marked 
shall  be  marked  so  as  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin.  There  was  a  question 
first  of  whether  bunches  of  shingles  and  bundles  of  boards  required  any  mark- 
ing and,  later  Whether  it  is  the  bunch  or  bundle  in  question  or  the  individual 
shingle  or  board  that  should  be  marked. 
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Norwegian  Import  Restrictions  respecting  Domestic  Animals, 
Meats,  Fodder,  etc. 

According  to  information  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce by  Mr.  S.  Steckmest,  Acting  Consul  General  of  Norway,  Montreal,  an 
ordinance  of  Norway  dated  January  30,  1925,  provides  that  clauses  6  and  7  of  the 
Royal  Ordinance  of  June  29,  1922,  respecting  the  importation  of  domestic 
animals  and  germ-carrying  articles,  until  further  notice,  shall  read  in  part  as 
follows: — 

VI.  The  importation  of  unsalted  or  uncured  meat  and  pork,  also  unmelted  tallow, 
shall  be  prohibited  from  all  countries  except  Sweden.  .  .  .  The  importation  of  raw  unpre- 
pared hides  and  skins  shall  be  prohibited.  Wholly  dried  or  thoroughly  salted  hides  and 
skins  may,  until  further  notice,  be  imported  on  the  condition  that  the  parcels  on  arrival 
are  inspected  by  the  municipal  veterinary  officer  concerned,  and  by  him  declared  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  sanitary  condition.  .  .  .  Other  raw  or  lightly  salted  parts  of  ruminants, 
horses,  or  pigs,  such  as  butcher's  offal,  muzzels,  hoofs,  unmanufactured  horn,  also  horn 
meal,  and  shavings  or  raspings  or  horns  or  hoofs,  blood,  milk,  and  unmanufactured,  unpre- 
pared and  uncleaned  hair  and  bristles,  not  previously  disinfected,  are  not  allowed  to  be 
imported. 

VII.  .  .  .  From  countries  other  than  Sweden  and  Denmark,  it  is,  until  further  notice, 
prohibited  to  import  unmanufactured  grass,  hay  and  straw.  It  is  likewise  prohibited  to 
use  as  fodder,,  litter,  etc.,  for  animals  any  such  grass,  hay  or  straw  which  has  been  employed 
as  packing  for  goods  from  abroad,  and  such  packing  must  be  burned  on  arrival  in  Norway. 
It  is  prohibited  to  import  sacks  which  have  been  previously  used,  or  other  packing  pre- 
viously used,  or  woven  material,  or  to  use  such  as  packing  for  articles  imported  to  Norway. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  prohibit  entirely  the  use  of  grass,  hay,  and 
straw  as  packing  for  articles  from  a  foreign  country  or  district;  ...  to  prohibit  entirely 
the  importation  of  corn,  seeds,  vegetables,  roots,  potatoes,  plants,  trees  and  bushes,  peat 
litter,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  such  as  meal,  cakes,  oilcakes,  bran,  and  similar  food- 
stuffs for  domestic  animals,  also  maize,  from  any  foreign  country  or  district.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  grant  dispensation  from  the  import  regulations  .  .  .  and 
may  order  that  the  goods  shall  be  accompanied  by  certificate  of  origin,  and  otherwise 
establish  further  regulations  and  conditions  for  the  importation. 

Circulars  dated  January  15,  1925,  were  issued  by  the  Norwegian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  previously 
used  sacks  or  woven  material  employed  for  packing  purposes,  as  well  as  hay, 
straw,  etc.,  used  for  packing.  In  this  connection  certificates  of  a  prescribed 
form  from  the  exporting  country  were  authorized  for  use  in  certain  cases. 
Canadian  firms  interested  may  obtain  further  information  about  these  certifi- 
cates on  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

According  to  a  circular  dated  February  14,  1925, — 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  decided  that  sack  certificates  may  be  legalized  either  by 
the  consul  for  Norway  (as  hitherto)  or  by  the  notary  public  at  the  place  of  expedition  or 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  the  same  place.  Moreover,  the  firms  which,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  their  products  always  forward  the  goods  exported  to  Norway  in  new  and  not 
previously  used  packing,  consisting  of  sacks  or  woven  material,  will  be  allowed  to  issue, 
once  for  all,  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  legalized  as  indicated  above.  The  declaration 
should  be  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  approbation. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

408.  Flour. — A  well-established  firm  in  Barcelona  are  anxious  to  secure  the  sole  agency 
for  Spain,  Spanish  Morocco,  Canary  Islands,  Fernando  Po  and  Spanish  Guinea  of  first- 
class  Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

409.  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Genoa  would  like  to  be  appointed  the  Italian  representatives 
of  a  reliable  Canadian  company  handling  wheat. 

410.  Cereals. — A  French  firm  are  anxious  to  receive  quotations  on  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
maize  and  sub-products.    Can  correspond  in  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  German. 

411.  Cereals. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Genoa  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  other  cereals. 

412.  Rye. — A  firm  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  wish  to  make  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of 
3,300  tons  of  Canadian  rye. 

413.  Tea  and  Sugar. — An  importer  in  Dublin  wishes  to  purchase  for  own  account  tea 
and  granulated  sugar. 

414.  Jams. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  would  like  to  secure  samples  and  prices  from  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

415.  Jams,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive 
quotations  for  Canadian  brands  of  jams,  pickles,  and  jellies.    Correspondence  in  English. 

416.  Apples. — An  importer  in  Cork,  Irish  Free  State,  is  desirous  of  getting  in  touch 
with  wholesale  dealers  only  in  Oregon  Hood  River  Pippins,  Canadian  barreled  Kings, 
Baldwins,  Greenings,  and  Russets.    The  dealers  must  be  reliable  packers. 

417.  Dried  Fruit;  Rum. — A  firm  in  Cork  are  desirous  of  purchasing  dried  fruit  on 
own  account. 

418.  Fruit  Pulp. — A  West  of  England  jam  manufacturer  desires  samples  and  quota- 
tions on  all  types  of  Canadian  fruit  pulps. 

419.  Baked  Beans. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representatives 
for  Canadian  firms  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

420.  Potatoes. — Havana  firm  of  commission  merchants  would  like  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian exporter. 

421.  Canned  Lobsters. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  desires  to  receive  prices  and  particulars 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

422.  Tinned  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  represent  Canadian  firms  dealing  in 
tinned  salmon. 

423.  Codfish. — New  York  firm,  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representatives  for 
Canadian  firms,  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

424.  Dried  Codfish. — A  well-known  firm  in  Barcelona  are  anxious  to  secure  the  sole 
agency  for  Spain,  Spanish  Morocco,  Canary  Islands,  Fernando  Po  and  Spanish  Guinea  of 
first-class  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  codfish. 

Miscellaneous 

425.  Flour,  Flake  Oatmeal,  and  Linseed  Cake. — An  importer  in  Dublin  is  desirous  of 
purchasing  above  for  own  account. 

426.  Linseed  Cakes,  Oatmeal,  Oats. — An  importer  in  Cork  is  desirous  of  purchasing 
above  for  own  account. 

427.  Wheat;  Timber. — An  importer  in  Dublin  is  anxious  to  purchase  wheat,  for  own 
account;    also  timber,  rough  and  dressed. 

428.  Oilseeds. — A  company  in  Genoa  would  like  to  communicate  with  Canadian 
exporters. 

429.  Seeds;  Garden  Tools. — An  importer  in  Dublin  wishes  to  purchase  for  own  account 
seeds  (farm  and  garden),  cereals  for  seeds  (wheat,  oat,  barley);  also  garden  tools  and 
implements. 

430.  Seeds. — A  seed  importer  in  Bologna  would  like  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian 
dealers  possibly  on  a  c.i.f.  basis. 

431.  An  importer  in  Sligo,  Irish  Free  State,  wishes  to  purchase  cereals,  oatmeal,  fruit, 
kraft  and  other  wrappings,  sugar  bags,  boxboards,  egg-fillers,  and  box  aliooks  for  own 
account. 

432.  A  firm  in  Cork  wish  to  purchase  coal,  feeding  stuffs,  artificial  manures  or  ferti- 
lizers, basic  slag,  flour,  seeds,  and  farm  implements  for  cash  for  own  account. 
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433.  An  importer  in  Cork,  Irish  Free  State,  is  desirous  of  purchasing  sugar,  cheese, 
canned  goods,  and  paper  for  own  account. 

434.  A  Dublin  importer  is  desirous  of  purchasing  the  following  either  for  own  account  or 
as  agent:  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  bacons,  hams,  dressed  and  canned  meats,  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  canned  fish,  dried  fish,  condensed  milk,  milk  powder,  maple  sugar,  macaroni, 
fresh  fruit;  apples,  dried  and  evaporated;  pears,  peaches,  and  fruit  pulp;  household  and 
office  furniture,  bottles,  shelf  and  builders'  hardware,  kitchen  cabinets,  refrigerators;  dry- 
colours,  oils ;  cottons,  woollens,  silks,  serges ;  turnery,  handles  and  clothes  pins. 

435.  Vegetable  Oils. — A  Genoa  concern  is  anxious  to  import  from  Canada. 

436.  Toilet  Goons. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  representatives  in  New  Zealand  wish  to 
secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  a  manufacturer  of  French  ivory  hair  brushes,  mirrors, 
combs,  etc. 

437.  Leather. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  leather  factors  and  importers  wish  to  communi- 
cate with  Canadian  tanners  of  sole  and  upper  leather. 

438.  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  in  Dublin  wish  to  purchase  boots  and  shoes  either  for 
own  account  or  as  agents. 

439.  Ladies'  Footwear. — A  well-known  firm  in  New  Zealand  would  like  to  have  quota- 
tions for  the  supply  of  high-grade  ladies'  footwear. 

440.  Canvas  Shoes. — A  large  and  well-known  firm  of  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and 
importers,  with  an  organization  covering  the  whole  of  New  Zealand,  wish  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  canvas  boots  and  shoes,  both  rubber-  and  leather-soled. 

441.  Rubber  Boots. — A  Hull  merchant  seeks  Canadian  offers  on  "  Storm  King  "  and  hip 
boots  and  rubber  short  boots;  also  interested  in  sizes  for  women  and  children. 

442.  Wrapping  Paper. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
receive  samples  and  quotations  for  cheap  grades  of  wrapping  paper  suitable  for  use  by 
retail  grocers.  Sample  of  grade  required  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce  Ottawa.    Correspondence  in  English. 

443.  Wood-pulp. — A  well-established  firm  in  Barcelona  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  wood-pulp  with  the  view  of  securing  their  sole  agency  for 
Spain,  Spanish  Morocco,  Canary  Islands,  Fernando  Po  and  Spanish  Guinea. 

444.  Pulp  and  Paper. — A  Dublin  importer  is  desirous  of  purchasing  mechanical  and 
chemical  wood-pulp,  newsprint,  kraft  and  other  wrappings,  pulpboards,  boxboards,  straw- 
boards,  writing  and  tissue  paper. 

445.  Rags;  Chemicals;  Wood-pulp. — A  firm  in  Dublin,  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
writing  and  bank  papers,  wish  to  import  linen  and  cotton  rags,  chemicals  and  wood-pulp, 
suitable  for  manufacturing  the  above. 

446.  Raw  Wool. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  exceptionally 
good  connections,  desires  to  communicate  with  Canadian  exporters  of  raw  wool. 

447.  Woollens. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  secure 
representation  for  the  Republic  of  Mexico  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  high-class  woollen 
goods. 

448.  Washboards. — A  Birmingham  house  desires  quotations  on  washboards  for  all  types 
of  rubbing  surfaces. 

449.  Washboards. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents,  with  representatives 
in  London  and  Glasgow,  wish  to  represent  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of  washboards. 

450.  Washing  and  Wringing  Machines. — An  agent  in  Hamburg  would  like  to  secure 
quotations  and  other  particulars  from  Canadian  exporters  of  washing  and  wringing  machines. 

451.  Broom  Handles. — A  Birmingham  house  desires  quotations  for  broom  handles, 
IVlg,  li  and  1|  inches,  48  to  50  inches  long. 

452.  Clothes  Pegs. — A  Birmingham  firm  desire  quotations  for  Canadian  clothes  pegs. 

453.  Rulers. — A  Birmingham  house  desires  quotations  on  beech  rulers,  6,  9  and  12 
inches  long,  in  English  and  metric  measurement,  with  angles  on  back. 

454.  Woodenware.— A  Birmingham  house  desires  quotations— free  delivered— on  all 
types  of  handles,  mallets,  and  particularly  hammer  shafts. 

455.  Building  Materials. — An  importer  in  Dublin  wishes  to  purchase  for  own  account 
timber,  slates,  tiles,  cement,  plaster,  fireclay  goods. 

456.  Building  Materials. — An  importer  in  Dublin  is  desirous  of  purchasing  cement, 
roofing  material,  doors,  windows,  sashes,  builders'  hardware,  timber  (rough  and  dressed), 
plywood,  sleepers,  and  telegraph  poles  for  own  account. 

457.  Auto  Accessories. — An  Amsterdam  concern  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  automobile  accessories. 

458.  Auto  Accessories. — Canadian  exporters  of  automobile  accessories  should  com- 
municate with  a  Dutch  firm  of  importers  and  agents. 

459.  Auto  Accessories. — Automobile  accessories  are  of  interest  to  a  Dutch  importing 
concern  in  The  Hague. 

460.  Automobile  Accessories. — An  Amsterdam  concern  dealing  in  automobiles  would 
like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  accessories. 

461.  Automobile  Accessories. — Canadian  exporters  of  automobile  accessories  should 
communicate  with  a  Haarlem  concern. 

462.  Automobile  Accessories. — Rotterdam  importers  of  automobile  accessories  would 
like  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  offer  for  export. 
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463.  Trucks. — A  firm  in  The  Hague  are  very  much  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  a  moderate-priced  truck  chassis. 

464.  Trucks. — Canadian  truck  exporters  should  communicate  with  a  firm  of  auto- 
mobile dealers  in  Haarlem,. 

465.  Trucks. — Canadian  truck  manufacturers  interested  in  the  Netherlands  market 
should  communicate  with  a  concern  in  The  Hague. 

466.  Trucks. — A  Hague  concern  would  be  interested  in  quotations  on  Canadian  trucks 
or  eventual  representation. 

467.  An  importer  in  Cork  wishes  to  purchase  motor  accessories,  coach  fittings,  ropes, 
cordage  and  binder  twine,  enamelled  ware,  aluminium  and  other  ware  for  kitchens,  rubber 
tires,  wire  fencing,  and  barbed  wire  for  own  account. 

468.  General  Tools. — A  Birmingham  indent  house,  with  business  interests  centred  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  desires  catalogues  and  price  lists  with  discounts  and  minimum 
quantities  for  c.i.f.  sales,  on  the  following  commodities:  tools,  both  engineers'  and  joiners'; 
files,  adjustable  wenches;  saw  sets;  oil  stones;  carpenters'  pencils;  knife  sharpeners; 
handles  for  small  tools. 

469.  Tools. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representatives  for 
Canadian  firms  desire  to  arrange  f6r  agencies  in  Cuba. 

470.  Railway  Materials. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
receive  catalogues  and  price  lists  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  railway 
equipment  and  materials,  including  steel  rails,  fastenings,  track  tools,  signal  equipment, 
and  general  supplies.    Correspondence  in  English. 

471.  Hoops;  Cooperage  Stock. — A  Rotterdam  concern  interested  in  the  importation  of 
flat  wooden  hoops  and  cooperage  stock  would  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian exporters. 

472.  Iron  and  Steel,  etc. — Canadian  houses  wishing  to  export  their  products  abroad 
are  asked  to  send  offers  and  quotations  c.i.f.  to  a  firm  in  Genoa. 

473.  Iron  and  Steel  Tubes. — A  Birmingham  indent  house  desires  quotations  for  Cana- 
dian iron  and  steel  tubes. 

474.  Vulcanized  Fibre. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  in  a  position 
to  place  large  orders,  desires  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  vul- 
canized fibre  in  sheets,  rods,  and  tubes.  He  is  more  especialljr  interested  in  card  cans  for 
use  in  cotton  mills.    Correspondence  in  English. 

475.  Hand  Shoe  Tacks.— A  Birmingham  house  desires  samples  and  quotations  for  hand 
shoe  tacks  c.i.f.  Australian  or  New  Zealand  ports,  and  free  delivered  Birmingham. 

476.  Hand  Shoe  Tacks. — A  Birmingham  house  desires  quotations  on  hand  shoe  tacks 
and  similar  shoe  accessories. 

477.  Hand  Shoe  Tacks. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  importers  and  exporters  desire  quota- 
tions for  Canadian-manufactured  hand  shoe  tacks;  quotations  to  be  free  delivered  Bir- 
mingham, in  sterling. 

478.  Wire  and  Wire  Nails. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  repre- 
sentatives for  Canadian  firms  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

479.  Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representa- 
tives for  Canadian  firms  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

480.  Railway  Sljpplihs. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to 
communicate  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  railway  supplies,  such  as  fishplates,  bolts 
and  nuts,  spikes,  and  general  railway  equipment  and  material.    Correspondence  in  English. 

481.  Hardware. — A  Birmingham  export  house  with  connections  in  South  Africa,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia  desire  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  who  can 
quote  in  the  above  countries  in  sterling;   also  free  delivered  Birmingham. 

482.  Hardware. — A  Birmingham  iron  merchant  and  metal  broker  is  open  to  represent 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  or  general  metal  lines. 

483.  Hardware. — A  Birmingham  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  engaged  in  the  general 
hardware  trade  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  introducing 
general  Canadian  lines  on  the  English  market. 

484.  Boxwood;  Building  Materials;  and  Fertilizers. — A  Cork  importer  is  desirous 
of  purchasing  the  above,  and  builders'  hardware  either  for  own  account  or  as  agent. 

485.  An  importer  in  Dublin  wishes  to  purchase  for  own  account  the  following:  builders' 
hardware,  plumbers'  supplies,  cordage  and  binder  twine ;  angles,  bars,  plates,  drop  forgings, 
bolts,  nuts,  nails,  screws*  enamelled  and  aluminium  ware;  paints  and  varnishes;  agricul- 
tural, mechanics'  and  machine  tools. 

486.  Agricultural  Machinery;  Builders!  Hardware. — An  importer  in  Dublin  is 
desirous  of  purchasing  above  for  own  account. 

487.  Electric  Cables. — An  Egyptian  concern  wish  to  import  electric  cables  from 
Canada. 

488  Electrical  Accessories. — A  Birmingham  electrical  house  desire  United  Kingdom 
or  Midland  representation  for  Canadian  electrical  accessories  of  all  kinds. 

489.  Power-house  Equipment. — An  Egyptian  firm  would  be  anxious  to  open  up  busi- 
ness connections  with  Canadian  houses  interested  in  exporting  power-house  equipment  to 
Egypt. 
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490.  Materials  for  House  Wiring. — Materials  for  house  wiring  and  installation  manu- 
factured in  Canada  are  requested  by  a  firm  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

491.  Transmission  Line  Hardware,  etc. — Canadian  exporters  of  transmission  line 
hardware  and  materials  are  requested  to  send  offers  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Alexandria  to  an 
Egyptian  importing  house. 

492.  Railway  Materials. — A  manufacturers'  representative  desires  to  receive  catalogues, 
price  lists,  and  detailed  specifications  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  railway 
rolling  stock  and  equipment,  suitable  for  use  by  both  railway  companies  and  contractors 
engaged  in  railway,  dock,  and  harbour  construction.    Correspondence  in  English. 

493.  Electric  Lighting  Plant. — A  sugar  estate  in  St.  Lucia  desires  to  receive  full  infor- 
mation, including  packing,  freight,  and  all  shipping  expenses,  regarding  a  complete  electric 
lighting  plant  from  1,000  to  2,000  candle-power — to  consist  of  crude  oil,  gasolene  or  kero- 
sene oil  engine,  belt-driven  dynamo,  accumulators,  and  switchboard. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MARCH  30,  1925 
• 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  30,  1925,  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  23,  1925,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  % 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago   $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,   Straits  Settlements  ..$ 


Parity 
.00  $4.85 
.193 
.193 
.402 
.193 
.193 
1.08 


.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.2*8 
.498 
2s. 
11.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 
.708 
.402 
.567 


March  23, 

March  30, 

1925 

1925 

$4.7812 

$4.7811 

.0521 

.0536 

.0407 

.0412 

.3992 

.3987 

.0508 

.0517 

.1428 

.1430 

.0493 

.0495 

.1930 

.1930 

.2382 

.2381 

.0166 

.0157 

.1554 

.1587 

.2698 
.1814 

.2696 
.1836 

.4203 

.4165 

.3590 

.3590 

1.0008 

1.0006 

.5004 

.5003 

.3965 

.3865 

.1113 

.1100 

4.7962 

4.7905 

.9757-1.0107     .9743-  1.0094 


.7406 
.4003 
.5604 


.7530 
.4002 
.5603 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  •  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  April  10;  Montrose,  April  17;  Montroyal,  April  22 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Canadian  Aviator,  April  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  25— both  C.G.M.M.; 
Bothwell,  April  4;   Bosworth,  April  14;   Brandon,  April  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Avonmouth. — Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  April  10. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  April  8;   Melita,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  23;    Kastalia,  April  10;  Salacia. 
April  20 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 
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To  Manchester— Manchester  Corporation,  April  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  April  25— 
both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  April  10;  Canadian  Mariner,  April 
24r-both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Aviator,  April  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  25— both  C.G.M.M.; 
Minnedosa,  April  8;   Melita,  April  16 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  April  24. 
To  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports,  April  24. 

To  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  April  11;  Bosworth, 
April  14;  Brandon,  April  25 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  April  II;  Essex  County  April  20 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  7. 

To  Havana  (Cuba). — A  steamer,  H.  E.  Kane  &  Co.,  April  10. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Hyacinthus,  Houston  Line,  April  22. 

To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Golden  Cape,  New  Zealand  SS.,  April  10. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  April  26. 


From  Halifax 

To  Queenstown  and  Liverpool. — Caronia,  Cunard  Line,  April  13. 
To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  April  20. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  April  13;    Manchester  Brigade,  April  27 
— both  Manchester  Liners. 

To  London. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  April  7. 

To  Liverpool. — Valemore,  April  7;  Sachem,  April  24 — both  Furness,  Withy;  Canada, 
White  Star-Dominion,  April  19. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  Furness,  Withy,  April  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  April  10;  Teviot,  April  24; 
Chaudiers,  May  8— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  April  18. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer, 
C.G.M.M.,  April  17. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  April  24. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Miller,  C.G.M.M.,  April  20. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  April  17;  Empress  of  Russia,  May  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Tyndareus.  Blue  Funnel,  April  17. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  May  6. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Arkansas,  April  18;  Indiana,  April  30 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Scottish,  C.G.M.M.,  April  15. 

To  London. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  early 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  11. 

To  Liverpool. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Drechtdyk,  early  May — both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  Furness  (Pacific),  April  30. 

To  Hamburg. — Loch  Katrine,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  April. 

To  Rotterdam. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  early 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  early 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M,  April  11. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  8;  Niagara,  May  6— 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston,  Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O. -Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucincs, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japa. 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cao/e  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cabf-e 

Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Co6/e  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison   Watson,    73   Basinghall   street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.    (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantrarom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Pari*. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is  expected 
to  reach  Canada  at  the  end  of  this  month  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  business 
tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Germany  and 
Russia.  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  these  countries  and  who  desire 
to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to 
communicate  at  an  early  date  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

GERMAN  TRADE  IN  PACKING-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  March  19,  1925. — The  business  in  packing-house  products  has 
remained  very  quiet  since  the  period  of  activity  last  autumn.  The  market  has 
not  yet  fully  absorbed  the  large  quantities  then  imported  and  with  the  range 
of  overseas  prices  relatively  high,  little  business  for  shipment  has  been  effected 
in  recent  weeks.  During  the  past  year  the  consequences  of  the  stabilization 
of  the  currency  on  the  import  trade  in  packing-house  products  have  become 
apparent.  The  inflation  period  witnessed  a  falling  off  not  only  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  meat.,  but  also  in  the  domestic  production.  A  consider- 
able importation  from  abroad  was  therefore  necessary,  especially  of  fats  and 
cheap  meat  products.  The  stabilization  of  the  currency  has  hadtr^effec^  > 
of  greatly  increasing  the  consumption  of  meat,  but  at  the  same  time>fie\aemestic  1 
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production  has  also  been  increasing.  Large  importations  of  packing-house  pro- 
ducts have  therefore  still  been  taking  place,  but  the  tendency  is  for  the  import 
trade  to  more  nearly  approximate  the  pre-war  business  in  these  lines,  both  in 
respect  of  volume  and  kind  of  products  imported.  The  imports  into  Germany 
of  the  leading  packing-house  products  during  the  past  two  years  as  compared 
with  1913  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  into  Germany 

1913  1923  1924 

Metric  Tons     Metric  Tons      Metric  Tons 


Beef   30,300  51,700  84,000 

Pork   21,100  25,400  38,200 

Bacon   1,600  39,500  27,000 

Other  meats   14,200  1,500  6,600 

Lard   107,400  125,100  133,000 


The  chief  characteristics  of  the  trade  last  year  were  the  greater  quantities 
of  higher-priced  products  imported  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  and  the 
falling  off  in  the  imports  of  bacon,  salted  meat,  offals,  etc. — products  which  were 
imported  in  relatively  small  quantities  before  the  war.  The  large  business  done 
with  Germany  in  such  products  during  the  inflation  period  must  be  considered 
a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  large  quantities 
of  frozen  beef,  lard,  and  other  products  which  were  also  imported  from  abroad 
before  the  war,  will  always  be  necessary. 

PER  CAPITA  CONSUMPTION  OF  MEAT 

The  relatively  large  importations  of  packing-house  products  last  year  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  consumption.  The  estimated  pre-war 
annual  consumption  of  meat  in  Germany  was  114  pounds  6  ounces  per  head 
of  population.  During  the  inflation  period  the  consumption  per  capita  fell 
to  below  half  this  figure,  but  since  the  stabilization  of  the  currency  meat  con- 
sumption has  again  greatly  increased.  The  per  capita  consumption  last  year 
works  out  at  about  89J  pounds  or  about  22  per  cent  less  than  before  the  war. 
The  domestic  production  of  meat  amounted  to  a  total  of  approximately  2,210,000 
metric  tons,  the  yield  from  inspected  slaughterings  being  1,760,000  tons  and 
that  from  uninspected  house  slaughterings  was  about  450,000  tons.  The  excess 
of  importations  of  meats  and  animal  fats  last  year  came  to  about  340,000 
tons,  so  that  the  total  meat  consumption  may  be  placed  at  2,550,000  tons. 

DOMESTIC  MEAT  PRODUCTION 

There  was  also  a  great  increase  in  the  domestic  production  of  meat  in 
Germany  last  year  as  compared  with  1913,  which  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  consumption.  The  following  table  published  in  Wirtschaft  and 
Statistik  compares  the  total  figures  for  inspected  slaughterings  in  Germany 
during  the  last  two  years:  — 


1923  1924 

Oxen   226,111  393,855 

Bulls   234,660  376,995 

Cows   991,108  1,211,668 

Heifers   606,775  920,041 

Calves   2,201,571  3,779,201 

Hogs   5.860,282  10,181,754 

Sheep   1,092,075  1,817,119 

Goats  '..  ,   168,405  192,623 

Horses   159,102  109,156 

Dogs  ..  1   18,050  5,145 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  considerable  increase  last  year  in  the 
slaughterings  of  those  animals  which  provide  the  regular  meat  supply  of  the 
population.    The  most  marked  increase  was  in  the  case  of  hog  slaughterings, 
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which,  however,  were  still  6,190,000  head  or  38  per  cent  less  than  in  1913.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  animals  the  slaughterings  have  nearly  approximated  the 
pre-war  figures.  On  the  basis  of  average  slaughter  weight,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  total  quantity  of  meat  yielded  from  the  inspected  slaughterings  in  1924  was 
1,760,000  metric  tons  as  compared  with  2,430,000  tons  in  1913.  The  former 
figure  was  comprised  of  639,000  tons  of  beef,  155,000  tons  of  veal,  896,000  tons 
of  pork,  42,000  tons  of  mutton,  3,000  tons  of  goat  meat  and  25,000  tons  of 
horse  meat. 

ANIMAL  POPULATION 

The  table  appended  herewith  gives  the  figures  of  the  present  live  stock 
population  of  Germany  as  compared  with  two  years  ago  and  1913  and  is  of 
interest  for  the  future  trade  in  packing-house  products.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  of  cattle  in  Germany  is  now  93.5  per  cent  of  pre-war  and  the  number 
of  hogs  75  per  cent.  There  are  now  more  sheep,  goats,  horses  and  geese  in 
Germany  than  before  the  war,  while  the  numbers  of  ducks  and  fowl  are  only 
slightly  below  the  1913  figures. 

Animal  Population  of  Germany. 


<  Dec.  1,  1913  Dec.  1,  1922  Dec.  1,  1924 

(In  1,000  head) 

Horses   3,806.7  3,650.5  3,849.6 

Cattle   18,474.4  16,315.5  17,296.3 

Hogs   22,533.4  14,678.3  16,843.5 

Sheep   4,987.8  5,566.2  5,717.2 

Goats   3,163.8  4,140.2  4,350.6 

Geese   5,850.8  5,391.5  5,938.5 

Ducks   2,086.3  1,668.0  2,065.2 

Fowl   63,970.3  58,140.5  63,438.6 


The  figures  for  1913  in  the  above  table  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  territory  of  Germany. 

IMPORTS  OF  PACKING- HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

In  order  to  more  clearly  indicate  the  tendency  of  the  import  trade  in  pack- 
ing-house products  since  the  stabilization  of  the  currency,  it  is  of  interest  to 
compare  in  detail  the  figures  of  the  imports  of  the  various  kinds  of  packing- 
house and  allied  products  in  the  last  two  years.  The  table  given  below  will 
show  that  in  1924  the  imports  of  frozen  beef,  fresh  beef,  fresh  pork,  poultry, 
milk,  butter,  cheese  and  sausage  casings  were  considerably  greater  than  in 
1923,  the  year  of  extreme  currency  inflation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports 
last  year  of  bacon,  salted  pork  and  canned  meats  showed  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  1923,  thus  indicating  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  cheap  meat 
products  after  the  stabilization  of  the  currency.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
domestic  production,  it  is  probable  that  the  importation  of  most  meat  pro- 
ducts this  year  will  not  be  quite  so  large  as  in  1924. 

Imports  into  Germany 

1923  1924 
Metric  Tons      Metric  Tons 


Fresh  beef  and  veal   933  2,871 

Frozen  and  chilled  beef  and  veal   45,436  76,679 

Edible  beef  intestines,  chilled  and  frozen   3,248  2,834 

Beef  and  veal,  simply  prepared,  salted   2,129  1,571 

I           Fresh  pork  ..   1,472  15,513 

Frozen  and  chilled  pork   3,906  5,355 

Edible  pork  intestines,  chilled  and  frozen   3,135  4,457 

Pork,  simply  prepared,  salted   16,675  12,911 

Ham  pickled  and  smoked   225  333 

Fresh  mutton   131  94 

Frozen  and  chilled  mutton   1,138  1,277 
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Imports  into  Germany — Concluded 


1923 

1924 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

24,817 

2,179 

3,921 

499 

431 

177 

23,530 

133,018 

10,839 

6,164 

33,341 

2,055 

Other  animal  fat  

432 

35,185 

823 

4,492 

3,314 

37,829 

50,044 

53,477 

43,864 

MARKET  FOR  PASTEURIZED  CREAM  CHEDDAR  CHEESE  IN 

BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  March  25,  1925. — Two  years  ago  pasteurized  cream  cheddar  cheese 
was  introduced  into  this  market  in  5-pound  loaves  wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  has 
since  met  with  an  extraordinary  success,  so  much  so  that  since  then  several 
other  competing  marks  have  appeared,  and  recently  this  office  has  received  a 
number  of  inquiries  for  this  type  of  cheese.  The  advantages  of  this  cheese  are: 
keeping  qualities,  convenient  size  for  the  retail  trade  which  permits  the  loaf  to 
be  quickly  sold  and  retain  its  fresh  attractive  appearance.  Uniformity  of 
quality  is  also  a  factor  in  the  growing  sales.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
variable  seasons  and  pasture  in  Canada,  the  uniformity  in  quality  of  the  usual 
80-pound  loaf  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired. 

Starting  with  2,000  cases  per  month  two  years  ago,  one  firm  is  selling 
20,000  cases  per  month  at  present  of  pasteurized  cream  cheddar.  Unfortunately 
the  demand  that  has  rapidly  developed  for  this  article  has  attracted  inferior 
cheese  manufactured  in  neighbouring  countries. 

The  attention  of  Canadian  cheese  manufacturers  is  directed  to  the  advan- 
tages, from  an  export  point  of  view,  of  this  type  of  cheese  which,  in  the  past, 
has  been  manufactured  largely  from  Canadian  cheddar.  At  the  present  time  a 
certain  amount  of  New  Zealand  cheese  is  going  into  the  make-up  of  these 
patent  cheeses.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  patent  cheeses,  based  entirely  on 
Canadian  cheese,  should  not  secure  the  bulk  of  this  business,  as  the  original 
cheese  introduced  here  was  known  as  a  Canadian  cheese. 

Reference  is  made  to  trade  inquiries  for  cheese  which  are  published  in  this 
issue  (page  360) 

MARKET  FOR  HIDES  IN  BELGIUM 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Yves  Lamontagne 

Brussels,  March  20,  1925. — From  an  investigation  following  the  receipt  of 
an  inquiry  at  this  office  regarding  Canadian  hides,  it  would  appear  that  if  Cana- 
dian exporters  were  prepared  to  cultivate  the  Belgian  market,  this  country 
might  eventually  look  to  Canada  for  a  large  share  of  its  requirements  of  this 
commodity. 
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Belgian  Imports. — Antwerp  has  long  been  one  of  the  world's  chief  import 
markets  for  hides  and  skins,  and  for  many  years  before  the  war  Argentina  was 
the  most  important  country  of  supply.  Since  the  war,  however,  exports  of  hides 
from  Argentina  to  Belgium  have  fallen  considerably,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  gives  the  latest  available  statistics.  While  exports  from 
Brazil  have  also  decreased,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
imports  of  hides  into  Belgium,  the  value  of  imports  from  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  2  2  per  cent  in  1913  to  4-9  per  cent  in  1923. 

Imports  of  Raw  Hides  into  Belgium  (000  omitted) 


1913 

1923 

Jan.  1- 

Nov.  9,  1924* 

From 

Kilos 

Francs 

Kilos 

Francs 

Kilos 

Francs 

31,437 

4,961 

41,326 

9,267 

149,970 

33,689 

11,957 

95,411 

9,437 

107,838 

..  ..  3,746 

8,841 

3,568 

23,280 

3,029 

29,367 

  19,578 

46,203 

2,384 

16,419 

3,864 

27,511 

  1,983 

4,680 

828 

12,906 

2,013 

18,881 

25,978 

2,112 

18,857 

1,496 

16,544 

10,045 

653 

5,911 

1,599 

14,118 

1,826 

11,043 

1,610 

11,556 

6,144 

482 

5,491 

781 

6,015 

516 

756 

5,260 

431 

6,819 

Denmark  

. .    . .  470 

1,108 

478 

3,430 

780 

4,183 

Spain  

..    ..  876 

2,067 

164 

2,065 

141 

3,902 

6,035 

728 

4,886 

218 

2,803 

Other   

34,221 

2,580 

19,172 

2,296 

21,380 

Total  , 

210,964 

33,477 

265,457 

36,962 

420,887 

Considering  the  average  value  of  the  Belgian  franc  at  5.35  cents  (Canadian) 
in  1923  and  4.80  cents  in  1924,  Belgium  imported  hides  to  an  amount  equivalent 
to  $14,201,931  in  1923  and  $20,202,576  during  the  period  January  1  to  November 
9f  1924.  This  means  that  in  the  last  two  years  imports  into  Belgium  of  this 
one  commodity  alone  exceeded  in  value  the  total  imports  of  Canadian  products 
of  all  kinds. 

BELGIAN  EXPORTS 

Besides  the  foreign  hides  which  are  imported  into  and  re-exported  from  this 
country — i.e.,  the  transit  trade— there  is  a  considerable  export  of  Belgian  native 
calf  skins  and  heavy  ox  hides  used  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  belts.  In  1923, 
the  total  exports  of  hides  and  skins  from  Belgium  amounted  to  8,119,482  kilos 
valued  at  55,357,350  francs,  and  during  January  1  to  November  9,  1924, 
7,515,752  kilos,  valued  at  111,432,511  francs. 

CANADIAN  HIDES 

Although  Canadian  hides  are  being  shipped  to  Belgium,  both  for  local  use 
or  for  re-export  to  other  countries,  Canadian  exports  to  this  country  are  rela- 
tively unimportant.  In  1924  they  amounted  to  3,008  cwt.  valued  at  $30,943. 
The  only  complaints  against  these  hides  so  far  is  the  presence  of  too  many 
knife  cuts  and  too  much  fat  on  the  flesh  side. 

TREATMENT  OF  HIDES 

All  kinds  of  flint  dry  and  wet  or  dry  salted  hides  are  marketed  in  Belgium. 
It  is  essential  that  all  hides  for  shipment  to  this  country  should  be  washed 
and  thoroughly  cleaned.  A  prominent  Belgian  importer  states  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  dry  salted  hides  should  first  be  salted  and  afterwards  dried,  while 
wet  salted  hides  should  be  kept  heavily  coated  with  salt  for  at  least  six  weeks 
after  slaughtering  before  being  shipped.  It  is  said  that  wet  salting  leaves  the 
best  nature  in  the  leather  and  preserves  its  suppleness,  so  that  hides  treated 

*  Latest  figures  available. 
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in  this  way  are  preferred  by  certain  buyers.  Dry  hides  should  preferably  be 
disinfected,  and  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  either  washing  them  with  an 
acid  solution  of  arsenic  or  by  giving  them  a  slight  rubbing  in  of  gasolene  in 
the  dry  state.  The  use  of  naphthalene  powder  is  also  recommended  in  order 
to  prevent  the  hides  from  becoming  moth-eaten  during  transport  or  storage. 

SHIPPING 

The  method  of  shipping  varies  in  the  different  exporting  countries  and 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  hides.  Dry  hides  are  either  shipped  unfolded 
or  folded  in  two  lengthwise,  or  in  four,  hair  side  outwards.  A  common  practice 
in  regard  to  wet  salted  hides  is  to  fold  them  several  times,  flesh  side  outwards, 
each  into  a  bundle  tied  with  a  cord.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  of  packing 
facilitates  handling  and  stowing  aboard  ship. 

ANTWERP  MARKET 

While  hides  and  skins  arriving  at  Antwerp,  either  for  Belgium  or  for 
re-export,  are  sometimes  bought  direct  by  tanners  or  other  manufacturers  of 
leather,  a  large  share  of  the  buying  is  done  through  import-export  houses  and 
commission  agents  established  in  Antwerp.  These  latter  firms  are  in  touch 
with  the  tanners  or  manufacturers  and  either  purchase  for  them  on  their  instruc- 
tions or  advise  them  of  arrivals  of  hides  at  Antwerp  for  disposal  on  the  local 
market.  Owing  to  their  knowledge  of  the  business  they  may  sometimes  buy 
on  their  own  account  when  opportunities  are  favourable,  and  afterwards  resell 
to  the  t^ade.  Some  of  them  are  also  in  a  position  to  extend  credit  to  tanners 
or  other  purchasers  and  in  this  manner  act  as  bankers. 

Hides  destined  for  the  Antwerp  market,  whether  shipped  on  consignment 
or  on  a  direct  buying  basis  to  importers,  are  generally  examined  on  arrival  at 
Antwerp  by  the  representatives  of  a  sworn  brokerage  house  which  specializes 
in  this  work.  The  function  of  these  brokers  is  purely  to  examine  the  hides.  A 
special  note  concerning  every  shipment,  giving  particulars  as  to  the  country 
of  origin,  weight,  grade  and  condition  of  the  hides,  as  well  as  prices  asked,  is 
forwarded  to  every  tanner,  dealer  or  prospective  purchaser  by  the  consignees 
as  soon  as  the  hides  have  been  examined  and  listed  by  the  brokers.  About 
every  month  the  brokers  publish  a  General  List  of  all  stocks  on  hand  at 
Antwerp,  together  with  the  particulars  just  mentioned. 

The  consignee's  commission  is  generally  one  per  cent  when  no  payment 
has  been  advanced  on  the  goods,  and  when  payment  has  been  made,  special 
terms  are  arranged.  To  this  commission  is  added  a  brokerage  fee  of  J  per  cent, 
payable  by  the  seller  as  soon  as  the  hides  have  been  examined.  If  the  hides 
are  not  sold  on  the  Antwerp  market,  but  are  re-exported  abroad,  the  broker's 
commission  is  reduced  to  J  per  cent. 

QUOTATIONS 

Hides  are  commonly  shipped  to  this  market  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  and  sales  are 
made  either  in  francs  per  kilo  or  pence  per  pound.  Payment  is  understood  to 
be  net  cash  on  delivery,  and  as  has  previously  been  noted,  the  consignees  may 
be  called  upon  to  grant  credit  to  purchasers  when  necessary. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  report  to  consider  the  question  of  prices 
and  demand  owing  to  the  many  varieties  of  hides  imported.  However,  perusal 
of  the  last  Annual  Review  published  by  the  Antwerp  hide  brokers,  together 
with  the  General  List  referred  to  above,  will  be  useful  in  this  connection,  and 
copies  of  these  are  available  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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TRIAL  SHIPMENTS 

In  order  to  establish  Canadian  hides  on  this  market,  importers  advise  an 
initial  trial  shipment.  Such  a  shipment  should  consist  of  unassorted  hides,  and 
the  consignee  would  arrange  for  their  sale  to  tanners  who  would  test  out  the 
properties  of  the  hides  so  as  to  ascertain  to  what  use  the  leather  could  best  be 
applied.  The  tanners  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  advise  the  consignees 
of  the  nature  of  their  requirements,  grades  of  hides  desired,  etc.,  and  thus  a 
regular  demand  might  eventually  be  created. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  of  hides  is  directed  to  the  Trade 
Inquiry  published  in  this  issue  (page  361),  and  the  names  of  importing  houses 
established  in  Antwerp  may  be  obtained  on  application  (refer  T.C.-6-102).] 


TRADE  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  IN  1924 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  A.  F.  MacEachern 

Dublin,  March  21,  1925. — The  total  valuation  of  imports  entering  the  Irish 
Free  State  during  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31,  1924,  was  £68,890,391, 
while  the  total  value  of  exports  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  £51,584,661, 
thus  leaving  an  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  £17,305,730.  The  value  of  goods 
(non-dutiable)  imported  through  parcel  post,  and  which  is  included  in  the  total 
importation,  was  £3,078,985,  while  re-exports  of  foreign  produce  (included  in 
the  total  exports)  were  valued  at  £1,303.918.  Great  Britain  supplied  69  per  cent 
of  Irish  Free  State  importations  during  the  year  1924,  while  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  was  furnished  by  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  by 
other  countries,  including  4  per  cent  from  British  possessions.  To  Great  Britain 
was  sent  84  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  during  1924,  while 
Northern  Ireland  received  14  per  cent,  and  only  the  remaining  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  was  shipped  to  other  countries. 

The  unfavourable  trade  balance  of  £17,305,730  may  not,  however,  be  taken 
as  absolute,  because  citizens  of  the  Irish  Free  State  derive  annually  some 
£8,000,000  from  investments  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  such  invisible  imports 
as  shipping  freights  and  surplus  of  insurance  policies  over  payments  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  although  there  is  no  means  of  calculating  their  total 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The  assumption  is  that  the  net  deficit  for  the  past 
year  amounts  to  not  less  than  £12,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  into  and  exports  from  the  Irish  Free 
State  during  the  calendar  year  1924: — 


Great  Britain  .. 
Northern  Ireland 
United  States  . . 
Argentina  . . 

Canada   

Holland  

Germany  

Australia  

Belgium  

Roumania  

France  

Sweden  

Portugal  

Czecho -Slovakia  . 

Spain  

British  India  . . 

Chili  

Italy  

Algeria.  

Norway  

Latvia  
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January -December,  1924 

Imports 

Exports 

£45,601,452 

£40,663,417 

7,4-94,261 

6,889,312 

3,459,203 

217,510 

2,294,167 

10,430 

1,430,788 

22,701 

814,129 

31,186 

733,642 

43,855 

670,319 

17,488 

628,596 

171,894 

499,337 

414,691 

78,091 

339,624 

1,917 

253,439 

39 

248,746 

135,172 

4,095 

122,534 

60,032 

85,263 

138 

72,456 

5,015 

64,570 

51,354 

29,666 

50,584 

5 
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Trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1924 — Concluded 

Imports  Exports 
January-December,  1924 

Russia   £  43,477   

Switzerland                                                                                             35,843  £  18,483 

Denmark                                                                                                 17,441  11,109 

British  West  Indies     17,421 

Straits  Settlements     32,218 

Philippines     19,064 

Other  countries                                                                                      250,318  103,309 


Total   £65,811,406  £48,448,395 

Re-exports  of  foreign  produce     1,303,918 

Exports  via  parcel  post  •     1,832,348 

Imports  via  parcel  post   3,078,985   

Grand  total   £68,890,391  £51,584,661 

Of  the  total  value  of  the  goods  supplied  to  the  Irish  Free  State  by  the  United 
States  during  1924,  £2,534,690  represented  shipments  of  wheat,  wheatmeal  ana 
flour,  oats  and  oat  products,  maize  and  hops,  while  of  the  total  supplied  from 
the  Argentine  Republic,  maize  alone  accounted  for  £2,131,364.  It  is  apparent 
that  large  quantities  of  Canadian  products  find  their  way  to  the  Irish  Free  State 
either  through  New  York  or  United  Kingdom  ports,  notably  Liverpool,  and  as 
it  is  the  practice  to  trace  shipments  as  far  back  only  as  countries  of  consign- 
ment, and  not  to  countries  of  origin,  Canada's  supplies  to  the  Irish  Free  State 
are  obviously  far  greater  than  the  following  summary  shows: — 

Canadian  Exports  to  Irish  Free  State 

January-December,  1924 

Quantity  Value 

Wheat  Cwt.   897,819  £  612,936 

Oats                                                                                            "      181,751  101,270 

Wheatmeal  and  flour                                                                      "     488,680  441,713 

Oat  products                                                                                 "      134,452  131,073 

Cheese                                                                                         "        2,786  10,826 

Hops                                                                                               "        4,196  25,407 

Timber,  deals  and  planks  Loads     10,360  53,881 

Pulp  of  wood  Tons        326  3,551 

Manufactures  of  wood     24,900 

Cardboard  and  pasteboard  Cwt.      5,243  5,214 

Other  articles   20,017 

Total   £1,430,788 


Canadian  exporters  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  following  list  of 
commodities  supplied  by  the  United  States  to  the  Irish  Free  State  during  the 
year  1924:  wheat  (£1,904,811),  oats  (£24,346),  maize  (£90,984),  wheatmeal 
and  flour  (£244,978),  oat  products  (£65,304),  cottonseed  cake  and  meal 
(£62,457),  linseed  cake  and  meal  (£32,579),  bacon  and  other  pig  products 
(£6,105),  fish,  canned  (£3,337),  hops  (£204,267),  oleo  oil  (£11,690),  lard 
(£5,616),  spirits  (£13,285),  sugar  (£3,192),  confectionery  (£4,939),  fruit  in 
syrup  (£18,527),  other  articles  of  food  value  (£47,650),  tobacco,  unmanu- 
factured, stemmed  (£33,488),  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  unstemmed  (£60,992), 
soft  hewn  timber  (£5,480),  sawn  timber  (£43,816),  planed  and  dressed  timber 
(£3,723),  wooden  staves  (£1,756),  resin  (£6,433),  hair,  curled  (£3,219),  car- 
penters' and  joiners'  tools  (£3,541),  engineers'  tools  (£3,517),  agricultural 
machinery  (£4,625),  machinery,  other  (£16,612),  manufactures  of  wojd 
(£10,127),  hemp  cordage  and  cables  (£12,381),  ointments  and  liniments 
(£5,985),  lamp  oil  (£145,685),  motor  spirit  (£33,952),  lubricating  oil  (£25,830), 
gas  oil  (£12,303),  paraffin  wax  (£47,096),  tractors,  agricultural  (£11,956), 
motor  cars,  touring  (£41,409),  automobile  parts  (£96,354),  outer  covers  for 
motors  (£5,470),  linoleum  (£5,424),  perfumery  (£5,454),  other  articles 
unenumerated  (£68,508) . 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  March  21,  1925. — Representation  of  Canadian  firms  in  Scotland 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  in  a  lengthy  report  in  this  journal  published  some  time 
ago,  and  has  been  referred  to  on  different  occasions,  and  in  each  case  emphasis 
has  been  laid  upon  the  recommendation  that  as  a  rule  agents  for  Scotland  are 
essential  for  business  in  that  country.  It  is  important  that  the  word  "  agent "  be 
not  misunderstood.  In  this  case  it  means  a  representative,  and  generally  either 
a  commission  agent  or  firm  or  an  importing  firm  with  exclusive  rights  in  the 
territory  it  can  efficiently  cover.  After  a  long  experience  the  writer  is  convinced 
that  there  is  far  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters  to  do 
without,  agents,  either  commission  agents  or  buyers  with  exclusive  rights  of  dis- 
tribution in  limited  territories.  For  example,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  timber  (lumber) 
shipper  in  the  Dominion  sent  this  office  half  a  dozen  copies  of  specifications  and 
prices  of  lumber  available  for  export,  asking  that  these  copies  be  distributed 
among  the  trade.  This  was  done,  but  the  results  were  nil.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  neither  the  specifications  nor  the  prices  were  suitable  for  this  market — 
information  which  would  have  been  available  to  the  Canadian  firm  had  they  had 
a  good  firm  representing  them  here  as  brokers:  and  to  sell  timber  in  this  market 
brokers  are  as  essential  as  stock — broadcasting  such  information  or  offers  to 
different  members  of  the  trade,  either  to  brokers  or  to  merchants,  is  useless, 
because  brokers  are  not  interested  unless  they  have  made  some  arrangement  for 
exclusive  representation,  and  import  merchants  are  not  interested  because  they 
deal  only  with  local  brokers  and  not  with  overseas  shippers. 

As  Mr.  Douglas  Cole,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol,  says 
in  a  report  in  this  journal  of  March  7,  with  which  the  present  writer  fully  agrees: 
"  Canadian  manufacturers  (and  exporters)  are  advised  to  study  carefully  the 
English  (United  Kingdom)  markets  before  committing  their  agency  to  one  firm." 
Such  a  firm  is  usually  in  London,  and  a  London  agent  in  most  lines  cannot  pos- 
sibly cover  the  British  Isles.  Generally,  unless  the  firm  is  a  large  one  with 
travellers  out  all  over  the  country,  a  London  agency  can  cover  London  only,  and 
this  alone  embraces  a  population  much  greater  than  that  of  Australia.  It  is 
particularly  the  case  that  Scotland  (and  Northern  Ireland),  being  comparatively 
fail  away,  are  neglected  by  a  London  agent.  In  Scotland  furthermore,  business 
is  not  done  in  quite  the  same  way,  and  wholesalers  prefer  to  place  business  with 
Glasgow  agents  they  know  rather  than  with  strangers  from  London  who  come 
and  go  at  very  rare  intervals,  if  they  come  at  all. 

A  recommendation  to  appoint  Glasgow  agents  for  Scotland  applies  of  course 
to  goods  which  are  likely  to  be  brought  in  in  considerable  quantity  and  in  which 
the  demand,  existing  or  potential,  from  one  source  or  another,  is  or  will  be  unfail- 
ing. It  does  not  apply  to  articles  for  which  the  demand  is  likely  to  be  small, 
such  as  electric  generating  plants  for  country  houses ;  to  articles  much  in  demand 
but  in  which  the  competition  is  very  keen  both  from  foreign  and  home  manu- 
facturers, such  as  gramophones  and  parts;  or  to  articles  which  in  the  case  of  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  are  always  purchased  from  English  manufacturers,  or  if  imported 
are  bought  through  London  agents,  such  as  motor  car  accessories.  But  the  neces- 
sity for  local  agents  does  apply  to  goods  in  unfailing  demand,  imported  in  large 
quantities,  such  as  food  and  farm  products,  to  manufactured  goods  in  which 
Canada  has  natural  advantages,  or  to  manufactured  goods  of  a  kind  specialized 
in  on  the  American  continent  which  have  become  popular  in  the  British  Isles, 
where  their  manufacture  is  not  engaged  in  to  any  degree,  or  has  not  yet  reached 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  the  transatlantic  product,  or  in  which  transatlantic 
prices  for  one  reason  or  another  are  less.    Among  the  latter  class  are  knitted 
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goods  of  the  underwear  type  for  summer,  with  which  might  be  included  artificial 
silk  stockings,  rubber-shod  shoes  with  canvas  uppers,  etc.,  the  latter  being  especi- 
ally popular  on  account  of  their  superior  appearance  and  comfort  and  their 
general  excellence. 

The  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  goods,  one  of  which  can  justify 
one  agent  (probably  in  London)  only,  the  other  class  which  requires  several  in 
strategic  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Scotland,  whose  position  is  rather 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  English  provincial  districts,  should  in  most 
cases  be  readily  apparent.  The  whole  point  is  that  the  appointment  of  agents 
requires  great  care,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  should  not  be 
hurried.  If  appointments  are  made  in  haste  with  one  firm  possessing  rights  over 
the  whole  country,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  business  which  should  be  coming 
from  populous  cities  and  districts  is  not  materializing. 

Take  the  case  of  flour.  While  Canadian  flour  in  general  is  well  represented 
in  this  country,  especially  the  very  large  mills,  the  smaller  mills  also  using  No.  1 
Manitoba  hard  might  well  be  doing  more  business  by  appointing  representatives 
(c.i.f.  buyers)  with  full  control  of  their  brands  in  various  districts,  such  repre- 
sentatives being  reputable  firms  well  known  to  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners, 
who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  obtain  Canadian  connections.  For  example,  while 
there  are  ten  Canadian  mills  of  the  largest  class  doing  business  in  Londonderry, 
a  considerable  city  and  district  with  market  possibilities  for  more  spring  wheat 
flour  from  the  Dominion,  there  are  firms  there  in  the  flour-importing  business 
readily  available  and  willing  to  buy  if  they  have  control  over  the  millers'  brands, 
and  if  the  millers  concerned  are  reliable  in  carrying  out  contracts  and  attending 
to  correspondence,  and  make  a  good  and  suitable  article.  Those  Canadian  mills 
(with  representatives  in  Glasgow  or  Belfast,  who  control  the  brands  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland)  which  are  not  doing  business  in  Londonderry,  for  example,  will  see 
the  point. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  March  25,  1925. — A  Lancashire  importer  expresses  an  interest 
in  the  possibility  of  receiving  supplies  of  crushed  oyster  shells  from  Canada. 
He  states  that  in  a  normal  year  approximately  20,000  tons  of  this  product  are 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  United  States,  and  that  of  this  amount  he 
handles,  on  the  average,  some  3,000  tons. 

What  is  required  is  a  coarsely  ground  shell  of  even  grade  rather  than  a 
finely  ground  product,  and  free  from  dust.  Quotations  are  desired  in  long  tons 
(2,240  pounds)  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port,  in  sterling,  and  the  shells  should  be 
packed  in  112  pound  bags. 

One  of  the  directors  of  the  firm  in  question  expects  to  visit  Canada  during 
the  first  part  of  May,  and  it  is  suggested  that  interested  producers  communicate 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  forwarding  samples, 
prices  and  full  particulars  of  what  they  have  to  offer,  in  order  that  the  matter 
may  be  gone  into  on  arrival  of  the  firm's  representative  at  Ottawa.  Samples 
of  three  different  grades  of  crushed  shells  now  being  imported  have  been 
forwarded  to  Ottawa  for  the  inspection  of  any  interested  firms. 

LIVERPOOL  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  CENTRE 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  March  12,  1925.— Liverpool  is  the  principal  United  Kingdom 
port  for  cotton,  grain,  timber,  and  cattle,  among  other  imports.  Almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  tonnage  of  this  country  passes  through  Liverpool,  as  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  country's  imports  arrive  in  the  Mersey,  and  about 
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two-fifths  of  the  exports  leave  from  this  area.  The  port  clears  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  United  Kingdom  foreign  trade.  This  trade  consists  of  the 
raw  material  for  the  industrial  North  and  the  Midlands,  and  the  food  for  the 
most  closely  populated  area  in  England,  while  the  exports  are  the  finished  pro- 
ducts of  these  industries.  About  a  third  of  the  total  passenger  movement  of 
United  Kingdom  ports  passes  through  Liverpool 

The  net  tonnage  of  shipping  paying  dues  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  last  year 
amounted  to  14,543,683  tons,  representing  a  considerable  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  which  was  in  turn  an  even  greater  increase  on  1922.  The  imports 
for  1924  were  8,412,350  tons,  and  the  exports  6,435,750  tons. 

This  heavy  traffic  demands  the  utmost  attention  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities  in  developing  the  port  on  progressive  lines,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  large  warehouses  to  accommodate  stocks.  The  Mersey  cattle  wharf  at 
Birkenhead  provides  for  the  landing  of  cattle  from  overseas,  for  detention  or 
slaughter.  At  this  wharf  there  is  accommodation  for  6,745  head  of  cattle  and 
22,000  sheep,  while  there  is  also  slaughter-house  accommodation  for  3,400  head 
of  cattle  and  3,000  sheep  per  day,  with  extensive  chill  rooms  having  a  capacity 
of  3,380  carcasses.  Its  warehouse  accommodation  approximately  provides 
storage  for:  grain,  260,000  tons;  general  produce,  1,670,000  tons;  tobacco, 
95,000  tons;  cold  storage  (8,282,900  cubic  feet),  80,000  tons;  East  India  wool, 
150,000  bales;  colonial  wool.  86,000  bales.  A  large  proportion  of  this  accom- 
modation belongs  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  the  remainder 
is  owned  by  private  enterprise. 

GRAIN  TRADE 

As  a  highway  for  wheat  imports  the  Mersey  stands  pre-eminent.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  shipments  to  Manchester  have  gradu- 
ally increased  at  the  expense  of  Liverpool,  although  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is 
handled  by  Liverpool  firms  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  two  ports  serve  the  same 
great  industrial  area.  In  1921  of  18,777,000  quarters  (of  480  pounds)  of  wheat 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  3,570,000  quarters  were  consigned  to  Liver- 
pool; in  1922  of  22,488,000  quarters,  4,562,000  quarters;  and  in  1923  out  of 
23,519,000  quarters,  5,448,000  quarters. 

Marketing  wheat  in  Liverpool  is  governed  by  the  Liverpool  Corn  Trade 
^Association.  There  is  a  sample  market  twice  weekly  for  trading  in  grain  actu- 
ally on  the  spot,  and  in  the  trading  hall  of  the  association  business  is  transacted 
daily  in  cargoes  or  parcels;  there  is  also  a  market  for  forward  trading,  under 
rules  and  regulations  which  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  contracts.  Wheat 
and  maize  are  the  chief  commodities  of  trade  in  the  Liverpool  corn  market. 
Business  is  also  done  in  oats,  barley,  beans,  etc.,  but  these  are  not  of  the  same 
importance. 

FLOUR 

Liverpool  is  important  both  as  an  importing  and  industrial  centre  in  the 
flour  trade.  The  imports  in  1923  were,  however,  the  lowest  since  1914.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  Merseyside  mills  is  about  1,000  sacks  per  hour  but  the 
actual  output  is  below  this  figure.  Liverpool  is  making  every  effort  to  send 
her  flour  further  afield  to  adjoining  areas.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  over 
2,000,000  sacks  of  flour  are  being  sent  yearly  to  destinations  which  are  more 
than  fifty  miles  from  the  port,  while  approximately  300,000  sacks  are  being 
delivered  within  an  area  over  150  miles  away.  Liverpool  export  trade  is  grow- 
ing, although  very  severe  competition  is  being  met.  Latterly  a  developing  trade 
has  been  done  with  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  and  it  is  estimated  that  around 
150,000  sacks  per  month  are  going  to  the  Irish  Free  State. 
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COTTON 

Over  one-quarter  of  the  total  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  manu- 
factured cotton  goods,  and  about  two-thirds  of  this  export  passes  through 
Liverpool.  Liverpool  in  conjunction  with  Bombay  claims  to  be  the  largest 
market  for  spot  cotton,  dealing  in  every  kind  of  cotton  grown,  and  with  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  it  is  one  of  the  three  largest  futures  markets.  The  Liver- 
pool Cotton  Association,  Limited,  consists  of  560  members,  constituting 
approximately  250  firms. 

TIMBER 

The  major  portion  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  West  Africa,  India  and 
Far  East  timber  exports  for  the  United  Kingdom  arrive  in  Liverpool.  A  per- 
centage of  Scandinavian  and  Central  European  products  also  come  to  this  port, 
but  the  East  Coast  ports  receive  the  bulk  of  European  supplies.  In  the  matter 
of  transportation,  storage  and  reconversion,  the  dock  and  railway  authorities 
have  co-operated  efficiently  with  the  timber  trades.  Much  of  the  timber  des- 
tined for  the  interior  is  now  loaded  straight  into  railway  trucks  alongside  the 
quay,  while  that  intended  for  storage  or  reconversion  is  removed  chiefly  by 
steam  lorries  and  trailers.  For  the  storage  of  timber  the  Mersey  Docks  and 
Harbour  Board  has  allocated  32  acres  adjacent  to  the  principal  docks  and  some 
40  acres  a  short  distance  from  the  dock  system.  This  space,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable acreage  of  privately  owned  yards,  is  covered  with  specially  constructed 
sheds  for  storing  high-class  seasoned  timber  in  boards  and  planks. 

PROVISIONS 

Liverpool's  importance  as  a  provision  entrepot  is  due  very  largely  to  its 
geographical  position  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  facing  the  great  food- 
producing  countries  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Ireland.  Recent  statis- 
tical records  of  the  trade  given  out  by  the  Liverpool  Provision  Trades  Associa- 
tion estimate  that  in  a  normal  year  the  bacon  and  hams  imported  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  amount  to  over  2,600,000  cwt.  with  an  approximate  value 
of  £15,000,000.  Other  imports  from  the  same  sources  are  roughly  represented 
by  the  following  figures:  lard,  935,000  cwt.  valued  at  £3,000,000  ;  cheese, 
386,000  boxes  valued  at  £2,000,000;  and  butter,  203,000  boxes  valued  at 
$1,000,000.  In  addition  a  large  trade  is  done  with  Ireland  and  Continental 
countries. 

CANNED  GOODS 

It  is  estimated  that  in  a  normal  year  the  United  Kingdom  imports  about 
14  million  cases  of  canned  goods  equal  to  680  million  pounds  weight.  This 
trade  consists  of  canned  salmon,  lobster,  crab,  crayfish,  sardines,  canned  meats, 
milk,  and  all  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Of  the  total  importation 
Liverpool  receives  and  distributes  approximately  40  per  cent  as  against  all  the 
other  ports  combined. 

FRUIT 

As  a  distributing  centre  for  fruit  Liverpool  is  in  importance  second  only 
to  London.  Exclusive  of  the  offerings  of  the  Canary  Islands,  fruit  of  the  total 
weight  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  and  of  a  value  of  approximately 
£3,000,000  was  received  at  this  port  during  nine  months  of  last  year. 

TOBACCO 

Liverpool  is  a  very  important  centre  for  the  tobacco  trade,  as  most  of  the 
raw  leaf  used  in  United  Kingdom  factories  as  well  as  that  portion  consigned  to 
other  countries  in  the  raw  state  is  handled  at  the  Mersey  docks.    There  is  a 
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considerable  export  of  manufactured  tobacco  goods  from  Merseyside  plants. 
During  recent  years  the  uncertainty  of  American  exchange  has  somewhat 
restricted  importers,  but  the  following  approximate  figures  give  an  idea  of  the 
imports  coming  to  Liverpool:  1921,  60,000  tons;  1922,  30,000  tons;  1923, 
35,000  tons.  In  1922  the  total  import  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  entering  the 
port  amounted  to  68,160,293  pounds,  valued  at  £6,205,531. 

SUGAR 

It  is  estimated  that  Liverpool  supplies  25  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  with  their  sugar  requirements,  handling  over  40  per  cent  of 
all  the  sugar  refined  in  this  country.  Sugar  refining  has  flourished  in  Liver- 
pool for  two  and  a  half  centuries  and  has  developed  into  a  highly  organized 
industry,  finding  employment  directly  for  over  3,000  men,  representing  a  wages 
bill  of  over  £10,000  per  week.  Apart  from  purchases  for  local  manufactures, 
Liverpool  imports  heavy  quantities  of  sugar  in  various  stages  of  refinement  from 
all  over  the  world.  In  1923  the  imports  of  raw,  partially  refined,  and  refined 
sugar  amounted  to  over  450,000  tons. 

INDUSTRY 

Less  is  heard  of  Liverpool  as  a  manufacturing  centre  than  its  activities  in 
that  direction  warrant,  partly  because  of  the  great  textile  and  engineering  indus- 
tries which  have  developed  in  its  hinterland  and  partly  because  of  the  port's 
predominating  maritime  interest.  Several  of  Liverpool's  chief  industries  have 
been  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  its  commerce.  Other  activities  of 
importance  are  the  manufacture  of  soap,  chemicals,  cattle  foods,  biscuits,  and 
several  important  offshoots  of  sugar  refining,  and  there  are  the  important 
Merseyside  shipbuilding  yards.  An  offshoot  of  sugar  refining,  the  making  of 
molasses,  extensively  used  in  cattle  food,  has  gone  ahead  in  recent  years.  In  the 
manufacture  of  cattle  foods  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  Liverpool  area  cattle  food 
manufacturing  firms  handle  approximately  half  a  million  tons  per  annum,  and 
employ  8,000  to  10,000  workers  between  the  arrival  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
quay  and  the  despatch  of  the  finished  product.  The  heavy  chemical  trades  have 
suffered  lately  from  Continental  competition,  but  light  chemicals  and  drugs  are 
holding  their  own. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Gold  Shipments  from  the  United  States 

Sydney,  March  12,  1925. — A  shipment  of  gold  arrived  from  San  Francisco 
this  week  said  to  be  of  a  value  of  about  $13,500,000  or  approximately  £2,770,000. 
The  shipment  is  the  third  of  recent  importations  and,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  two  earlier  shipments.  The  first  shipment 
was  valued  at  £250,000,  and  the  second  at  over  £1,000,000,  so  that  the  latest 
shipment,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  brings  the  total  imports  to  date  to  about 
£3,750,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  gold  is  for  the  Sydney  banks,  though  one  large  mercantile 
firm  is  stated  to  be  among  the  consignees. 

Record  Mineral  Production  in  New  South  Wales 

The  value  of  the  mineral  output  of  the  state  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1924,  was  £18,623,088;  £2,331,672  in  excess  of  the  value  for  1923,  which  up 
to  this  year  held  the  record.  Almost  every  branch  of  the  mining  industry 
showed  augmented  yields,  the  greatest  advance  being  in  silver  lead,  followed  in 
order  by  coal,  limestone  products,  and  tin. 
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During  the  year  the  mining  industry  gave  employment  to  33,184  persons, 
or  an  increase  of  488  as  compared  with  1923.  The  aggregate  value  of  all 
minerals  won  to  the  end  of  1924  is  over  £385,000,000. 

Silver  lead  and  zinc  production  for  the  year  amounted  to  £5,606,931 — a 
substantial  increase  of  £1,238,417  over  the  previous  year.  The  total  value  of 
silver,  lead,  and  zinc  produced  in  the  state  to  the  end  of  1924  is  £116,767,423. 

Tin  production  in  1924  was  valued  at  £259,485.  The  position  of  copper 
remains  unaltered,  and  until  the  metal  greatly  appreciates  in  value,  or  unless 
some  process  of  extraction  other  than  direct  smelting  be  devised — one  which 
will  largely  reduce  costs — no  marked  increase  can  be  looked  for.  The  pro- 
duction of  gold  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  previous  years  and  was  valued 
at  £79,370.  Coal  was  valued  at  the  pit  mouth  at  £9,589,547.  Practically  all 
this  coal  was  mined  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  of  Sydney,  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  huge  field  of  the  very  best  coal  suitable  for  steam,  gas,  and  household 
purposes. 

Successful  Australian  Butter  Season 

The  States  of  Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria  are  the  principal 
butter-producing  States  of  Australia.  Seasonal  conditions  have  been  so 
uniformly  good  that  the  yield  this  year  promises  to  be  a  record.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  cargoes  now  approaching  the  London  market  from  both 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  good  values  ruling  in  Great  Britain  are  being 
well  maintained,  and  cabled  forecasts  do  not  anticipate  any  immediate  change. 

The  highest  export  season  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  experienced 
was  during  1921-22,  when  to  the  end  of  February  from  the  1st  July,  46,000  tons 
were  exported.    These  figures  have  been  considerably  exceeded  this  season. 

The  wholesale  price  at  Sydney  at  present  is  144s.  8d.  per  hundredweight  of 
112  pounds. 

New  South  Wales  Cement  Industry 

The  State  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  most  liberally  endowed  with  all 
the  components  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  cement,  and  these  minerals 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  are  located  together  so  that  freight  costs  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Twenty-five  years  ago  nearly  all  cement  was  imported,  but  all 
requirements  are  now  manufactured  here.  Last  year  272,300  tons  were  pro- 
duced, valued  at  £1,200,000 — an  increase  of  48,488  tons  in  quantity  and  £173,- 
313  in  value,  as  compared  with  1923. 

Live  Stock  in  New  South  Wales 

For  the  year  ended  December  31  last,  statistics  just  issued  show  that 
there  are  37,387,895  sheep,  498,194  horses,  and  2,625,668  cattle  in  New  South 
Wales:  a  decrease  of  14,343  in  horses,  and  of  32,754  in  cattle,  and  an  increase 
of  4,091,692  in  sheep,  as  compared  with  1923.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  is  a  reflex  of  the  wonderfully  good  season  experienced,  accompanied  by 
the  high  prices  recently  obtained  for  wool,  and  the  evident  desire  of  pastor- 
alists  to  increase  their  flocks  for  wool  purposes  rather  than  to  send  sheep  for 
slaughtering.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  is  without  doubt  caused 
by  the  largely  increased  demand  for  motor  cars  in  the  country  districts  where 
the  great  distances  to  be  travelled  call  for  a  speedy  means  of  locomotion. 

Manufacture  of  Wire  Ropes  at  Newcastle,  N.S.W. 

The  inclusion  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1921  of  a  duty  on  wire  ropes,  deferred 
from  time  to  time  until  local  manufacture  was  attained,  has  been  directly  the 
cause  of  works  being  established  at  Newcastle,  in  close  proximity  to  the  steel 
works,  and  the  production  stage  having  been  reached,  it  has  been  notified  that 
the  duty  will  operate  from  February  1  last. 

Exhaustive  inquiries  by  a  steel  expert  had  established  the  possibility  of 
suitable  material  being  available,  and  the  works  have  been  established  by  lead- 
ing well-known  wire-rope  makers  in  Great  Britain. 
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TRADE  IN  SIAM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Mtjddiman 

Singapore,  February  23,  1925. — In  view  of  that  fact  that  it  is  understood 
to  be  the  intention  of  the  Siamese  Government  to  hold  a  National  Exhibition 
at  the  end  of  this  year  at  Bangkok,  on  rather  a  large  scale  for  the  size  of  the 
country,  the  following  trade  notes  on  Siam  have  been  prepared  for  interested 
exporters.  Annually  in  Bangkok  a  winter  fair  has  been  held,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  a  national  exhibition  during  the  cold  season  will  this  year  take  its  place. 

The  Trade  Commissioner's  Office  at  Singapore  has  now  on  its  books  a  list 
of  some  seventy  importing  firms  in  Bangkok.  Firms  in  certain  countries  such 
as  Italy,  Belgium,  France,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Switzerland  have  branches  in 
Bangkok,  and  through  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  these  countries 
is  imported.  Undoubtedly  to  increase  Canadian  business  in  this  area,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Canadian  import  house  would  be  a  great  facility  if  such  could  be 
maintained.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  Siamese  and  British  firms  open 
for  agencies  from  time  to  time,  provided  prices  are  competitive. 

The  Siamese  Ministry  of  Commerce  now  issues,  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Commercial  Development,  a  journal  entitled  The  Record,  which  is  designed 
to  publish  for  the  general  information  of  the  commercial  public,  records  of  the 
activities  of  the  ministries  forming  the  component  members  of  the  board,  and 
to  provide  as  accurate  reports  and  data  as  are  available  regarding  the  com- 
merce and  development  of  the  country.  This  journal  is  published  both  in 
English  and  Siamese  and  is  issued  quarterly.  The  Board  of  Commercial 
Development  was  established  to  foster  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Statistics,  previously 
part  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  was  raised  to  the  status  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  but  the  statistical  portion  was  separated  and  became  the  Depart- 
ment of  General  Statistics,  which  is  still  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance. 

IMPORTS 

The  principal  import  centre  is  of  course  Bangkok.  The  principal  items 
imported  are:  (1)  cotton  manufactures,  to  an  annual  value  of  about  $11,500,000 
(gold) ;  (2)  foodstuffs  and  non-alcoholic  beverages,  of  which  the  annual  value 
is  about  $7,500,000  (gold) ;  (3)  metal  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  about 
$4,500,000  (gold).  In  addition,  quantities  of  silk  piece-goods,  yarn,  gunny  bags, 
kerosene  and  other  oils,  tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  beer,  wine  and  spirits, 
paper,  machinery,  china  and  earthenware,  glass,  medicines,  perfumes,  electrical 
goods,  motor  cars  and  parts,  match  and  straw  manufactures,  etc.,  are  imported. 
The  trade  in  lubricating  oils,  greases,  liquid  fuel,  turpentine,  and  asphalt  are 
in  the  hands  of  such  world-famous  organizations  as  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Co., 
Siam,  Ltd.,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  and  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
of  New  York,  all  of  whom  have  local  branches.  The  tobacco  trade  is  similarly 
in  the  hands  of  such  firms  as  the  British  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.,  and 
Nanyang  Bros.  Tobacco  Co.,  Ltd.  There  should  be  a  market  for  Canadian  open 
singlets  at  a  price  of  around  $4.50  (gold)  per  dozen,  if  of  satisfactory  make.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  size  for  the  Oriental  is  generally  smaller  than 
that  required  for  Canada.  Japan  is  of  course  strong  in  the  cheaper  lines,  and 
also  in  towels.  At  the  present  time,  Canada's  chief  business  is  in  motor  cars  and 
spare  parts,  etc.  If  Canadian  firms  supply  some  sole  leather  to  Hongkong, 
they  might  be  able  to  enter  this  market.  In  regard  to  foodstuffs,  there  is  some 
demand  for  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish.  -There  is  only  a  fair  demand 
for  canned  milk,  but  world-wide  competition  must  be  met.    In  regard  to  flour, 
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Canada  is  increasing  her  imports  to  Hongkong  and  it  would  be  well  to  consider, 
in  view  of  the  constant  shipping  between  Bangkok  and  Hongkong,  breaking 
out  into  this  market.  The  quantitative  imports  of  flour  other  than  rice  flour 
were,  for  the  Siamese  fiscal  year  1923-24,  6,908,108  kilos,  an  increase  over 
previous  years.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  slowly  increasing  consumption  of 
flour  other  than  rice  flour  and  of  canned  milk.  The  imports  of  flour  are 
very  fluctuating  owing  to  the  variations  in  the  rice  crop).  In  canned  fish  there 
has  been  also  since  1919  an  increase  in  imports,  particularly  sardines  from  Cali- 
fornia. Certain  lines  of  paper  could  be  marketed  in  Siam,  provided  prices  are 
competitive.  The  same  applies  to  waist  belts,  and  for  the  city  of  Bangkok 
European  stores,  to  certain  lines  of  haberdashery.  There  should  be,  with  the 
improving  road  situation,  a  steady  influx  of  cars  in  small  proportions.  The 
principal  demand  for  machinery,  both  prime  moving  and  other  than  prime 
moving,  is  of  course  for  the  rice  mills.  This  office  has  a  list  of  eighty  such  mills 
on  file,  some  of  which,  however,  are  closed  temporarily.  In  Bangkok  there  are 
some  thirteen  dispensaries  or  drug  stores  importing  chemical  products,  per- 
fumery, cosmetics,  soap,  etc.  One  of  these  is  American,  nine  Siamese,  one  Polish, 
one  Chinese,  and  one  British-Chinese. 

Imports  into  Southern  Siam  often  enter  the  country  through  other  means  than, 
the  port  of  Bangkok.  Bangkok  as  a  port  does  not  seem  to  serve  so  satisfactorily 
the  southern  portion  of  Siam  as  does  the  port  of  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
It  has  been  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  recently  by  one  or  two  importers 
that  the  Singora  area  is  not  worked  so  well  as  it  merits.  The  tin  mines  of  Siam 
occur  frequently  in  this  area,  indeed  some  of  them  extend  into  Upper  Perak  in 
the  Malay  Peninsula.   A  list  of  sixteen  of  these  mines  is  on  file  in  this  office. 

IMPORT  DUTIES 

Beer  and  wine  are  dutiable  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Other  spirituous  liquors 
if  having  an  alcoholic  strength  of  25  degrees  or  under,  40  tical  cents  per  litre. 
Additional  duty,  for  every  degree  above  25  degrees,  1-6  tical  cents.  All  other 
goods  3  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Treasure,  gold-leaf,  and  other  goods  (other  than 
spirituous  liquors),  imported  solely  for  the  importer's  personal  use,  are  exempt 
from  duty.  Opium  may  be  imported  only  by  or  to  the  order  of  the  Siamese 
Government.  Arms  and  ammunition,  morphine  and  cocaine,  may  be  imported 
only  under  license. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  chief  weights  in  commercial  use  in  Siam  at  the  present  time  are  the 
picul,  which  is  equivalent  to  133fj  lbs.  (avoirdupois)  or  60-47  kilogrammes;  and 
the  catty,  of  which  100  are  equal  to  1  picul.  The  chief  measure  in  use  is  the 
"  kwien  "  or  "  coyan,"  which  is  of  variable  capacity  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  but  which,  for  customs  purposes,  has  been  fixed  as  follows:  1  kwien 
(coyan)  equals  16  piculs  of  padi;  22  piculs  of  cargo  rice,  and  23  piculs  of  white 
rice. 

By  a  law  promulgated  on  the  17th  of  December,  1923,  the  metric  system 
has  been  adopted  as  the  standardized  and  legalized  system  of  weights  and 
measures  of  Siam,  together  with  certain  additional  customary  units  adapted  to 
that  system  to  meet  local  requirements,  as  long  as  they  shall  be  considered  neces- 
sary. This  law  came  into  operation  on  December  17,  1924,  but  remains  optional 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  full  years.  Many  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments such  as  the  state  railways  have  already  adopted  the  metric  system  for 
administrative  purposes,  without  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  its  working, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  eventual  change  will  be  welcomed  by  the  commercial 
community  in  general.  Under  the  new  law,  one  picul  will  be  standardized  at 
60  kilogrammes;  one  catty  will  be  equal  to  600  grammes:  and  one  kwien 
(coyan)  will  equal  2,000  litres. 
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BANKS  AND  CURRENCY 

The  principal  banks  in  Bangkok  are  as  follows:  the  Siam  Commercial 
Bank  (Siamese);  the  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank,  The  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia  and  China;  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  India  (British);  Banque 
de  PIndo-China  (French) ;  Bank  of  Taiwan  (Japanese) ;  Bank  of  Canton 
(Chinese),  etc. 

Up  to  the  year  1902  the  currency  of  the  kingdom  was  on  a  purely  silver 
basis,  but  in  that  year  the  mint  was  closed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and 
in  1908  the  Gold  Standard  Act  was  passed,  placing  the  currency  on  a  gold  basis, 
on  which  it  has  remained  ever  since.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  there  have 
been  certain  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  tical*  owing  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  Government,  but  the  country  has  been 
remarkably  free  from  those  violet  fluctuations  in  exchange  which  have,  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years,  overtaken  the  silver  standard  countries  of  the  Far 
East. 

There  are  three  foreign  newspapers  published  in  Bangkok  as  follows:  the 
Bangkok  Times,  the  Siam  Observer,  and  the  Bangkok  Daily  Mail. 

THE  BLUE  MOUNTAIN  COFFEE  INDUSTRY  OF  JAMAICA 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Jamaica,  in  response 
to  inquiries  writes  as  follows  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Blue  Mountain 
coffee  industry  in  Jamaica: — 

The  Blue  Mountain  coffee  estates  all  suffered  from  a  succession  of  four  hur- 
ricanes in  three  years  some  time  ago,  and  are  only  now  showing  some  signs  of 
recovery.  This  year  their  output  will  probably  be  over  the  average  of  the  past- 
four  years — but  this  will  be  below  the  average  of  a  period  of  say  twenty  years 
back.  An  average  coffee  crop  for  Jamaica  would  be  about  50,000  cwt.,  of  which 
not  quite  10  per  cent  would  be  classed  as  Blue  Mountain.  Even  the  grade 
"  Blue  Mountain  "  coffee  is  not  fixed.  A  lot  of  coffee  is  bought  in  the  lower 
districts  and  valleys  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  is  sometimes  classed  as 
Blue  Mountain  coffee,  but  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  standard  of  good  Blue 
Mountain  coffee  either  in  appearance  or  in  quality. 

Blue  Mountain  coffee  is  usually  put  up  in  barrels  of  200  pounds  net  each, 
and  the  crop  is  usually  reckoned  in  tierces,  a  tierce  being  800  pounds.  With 
regard  to  the  outlook  for  this  year's  crop,  owing  to  the  particularly  good  weather 
conditions  during  the  past  few  months,  and  to  the  prevailing  good  prices,  the 
properties  have  been  better  cared  for,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  next  year  will 
bring  forth  quite  a  large  crop.  This  present  crop  is  reckoned  to  be  about 
medium  in  quality  and  quantity. 

While  there  are  considerable  tracts  of  land  available  for  planting  and 
growing  the  best  Blue  Mountain  coffee,  and  while  some  of  the  larger  estates 
are  being  extended  in  a  small  way,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  total  acreage  is  increasing 
to  any  extent.  A  great  deal  more  could  be  done  if  the  business  were  handled  in 
a  systematic  way,  with  sufficient  capital  to  keep  up  cultivation  until  such  time 
as  the  crop  can  be  reaped.  Outside  of  the  large  estates,  the  increase  in  acreage 
is  usually  brought  about  by  tenants  renting  land  and  planting  coffee  thereon. 
After  about  four  years,  the  coffee  begins  to  bear  and  the  acreage  is  taken  over 
by  the  larger  estates,  while  the  tenants  are  given  fresh  land  on  which  they  grow 
mixed  crops  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  coffee  plantations.  While 
slow,  this  plan  has  proved  most  suitable  in  this  island. 


*  The  Importers'  and  Exporters'  Directory  of  Siam,  published  in  December,  1924,  gives  the  value  of  thi> 
tical  at  that  time  as  Is.  lOd. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SAMPLE  FAIR  AT  VALENCIA,  SPAIN 

An  International  Sample  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Valencia  from  the  10th  to 
the  25th  of  May,  and  an  invitation  is  extended  to  Canadian  manufacturers  to 
participate.  A  copy  of  the  entry  and  programme  (in  Spanish)  is  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quote  file  No.  27860). 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
British  Preferential  Tariff  Conditions  in  New  Zealand 

The  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  February  19,  1925,  contained  the  following 
notice  from  the  Customs  Department  respecting  conditions  entitling  goods  to 
entry  under  the  British  preferential  tariff: — 

With  reference  to  the  notification  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  on  2nd  October, 
1924,1  setting  out  the  altered  conditions  under  which  imported  goods  are  to  be  admitted 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  it  is  hereby  notified  for  public  information  that,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  further  negotiations  with  the  Australian 
Government  respecting  a  proposal  which  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Canada 
that  50  per  cent  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  preference  and  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
adequate  notice  of  the  final  decision  which  may  be  arrived  at,  it  has  been  decided  to 
postpone,  until  1st  October,  1925,  the  date  upon  which  the  amended  conditions  to  be  decided 
upon  shall  take  effect. 

Those  interested  will  therefore  understand  that  until  30th  September,  1925,  goods  will, 
in  New  Zealand,  be  admitted  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  under  the  conditions 
heretofore  existing  and  set  out  in  the  Customs  Regulations  gazetted  on  7th  December, 
1922.2 

Until  1st  April,  1926,  bar,  bolt,  rod,  angle,  tee,  channel,  girder,  hoop,  plate,  or  sheet 
iron  or  steel,  and  wire,  and  other  goods,  made  wholly  in  Great  Britain  or  other  British 
possessions  from  any  of  the  following  kinds  of  iron  or  steel  of  foreign  origin — viz.,  pigs, 
ingots,  billets,  and  blooms — will  be  regarded  as  wholly  manufactured  in  such  British 
countries  for  the  purposes  of  clause  5  (a)  of  the  combined  certificate  of  value  and  origin. 

Until  1st  April,  1926,  paper  made  wholly  in  Great  Britain  or  other  British  possessions 
from  pulp  of  foreign  origin  will  be  regarded  as  wholly  manufactured  in  such  British  coun- 
tries for  the  purposes  of  clause  5  (a)  of  the  combined  certificate  of  value  and  origin. 

This  means  (a)  that  paper  made  wholly  in  Great  Britain  or  other  British  possessions 
from  wood-pulp  of  foreign  origin,  and  (b)  that  bar,  bolt,  rod,  angle,  tee,  channel,  girder, 
hoop,  plate,  or  sheet  iron  or  steel,  and  wire,  and  other  goods,  made  wholly  in  Great  Britain 
or  other  British  possessions  from  any  of  the  following  kinds  of  iron  or  steel,  of  foreign 
origin — viz.,  pigs,  ingots,  billets,  and  blooms — will,  if  the  other  conditions  are  complied  with, 
be  entitled  until  31st  March,  1926,  to  be  entered  for  duty  on  importation  into  New  Zealand 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  irrespective  of  the  percentage  of  the  factory  or  works 
cost  which  is  represented  by  expenditure  in  British  material  and/or  labour. 

The  notifications  gazetted  on  20th  November  and  11th  December,  1924,  respecting 
paper  and  certain  classes  of  iron  respectively  are  hereby  revoked,  and  the  three  preceding 
paragraphs  hereof  are  substituted  therefor.3 

St.  Lucia  Customs  Duties  Surtax 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1069 
of  May  17,  1924,  page  598,  concerning  a  surtax  of  24  per  cent  to  the  end  of  1924, 
levied  on  goods  entering  St.  Lucia,  B.W.I. ,  information  has  been  received  that 
the  clause  limiting  the  duration  of  the  surtax  has  been  repealed.  Consequently 
the  24  per  cent  surtax  is  still  in  effect.  There  is  also  a  10  per  cent  surtax, 
making  a  total  surtax  in  St.  Lucia  of  12^  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Wheaten  flour 
and  coal,  although  subject  to  customs  duty,  are  exempt  from  both  of  these 
surtaxes.   

1  This  notice  provided  that  effective  April  1,  1925,  the  proportion  of  British  value  required  in  goods  in 
order  that  they  may  be  entered  under  the  British  preferenntial  tariff  be  75  per  cent  instead  of  25  per  cent. 

2  Provided,  among  other  things,  that  proportion  of  British  value  be  25  per  cent  in  order  to  qualify  for 

preference. 

3  The  notifications  respecting  paper  and  certain  classes  of  iron,  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journals,  of  December  27,  1924,  page  651,  and  January  24,  1925,  page  91,  are  superseded  by  the  foregoing. 
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Customs  Forms  Adopted  in   British   West  Indies 

Announcements  have  been  made  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
from  time  to  time  respecting  revised  forms  of  invoices  and  combined  certifi- 
cates of  value  and  of  origin  adopted  in  different  British  West  Indian  colonies. 
Reviewing  these  notices  and  including  the  latest  information  on  the  subject, 
it  may  now  be  istated  that  all  the  British  West  Indian  colonies,  in  which 
Canadian  goods  have  a  tariff  preference,  have  adopted  a  uniform  invoice  and 
certificate  of  value  and  of  origin.  These  colonies  are  Trinidad,  Barbados, 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Bahama  Islands,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St.  Kitts-Nevis,  Montserrat  and  Virgin 
Islands.  The  form  in  question  is  as  set  forth  in  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  41  which 
has  already  been  distributed  to  many  Canadian  exporting  firms.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

United  States  Tariff  Rulings  on  Fish,  Landed  and  Frozen  in  Canada 

Following  are  summaries  of  two  decisions  given  by  the  United  States  General 
Appraisers  under  which  fish,  the  product  of  the  American  fisheries,  after  having 
been  landed,  frozen  and  stored  in  Canada,  were  ruled  as  being  exempt  from 
duty  on  entry  into  the  United  States: — 

Fish  which  have  been  caught  by  crews  of  vessels  of  American  registry,  commanded  by 
American  masters  and  furnished  with  American  gear,  when  purchased  by  an  American  cor- 
poration and  landed  at  a  Canadian  port  where  they  were  frozen  and  stored,  remaining  at 
all  times  after  purchase  the  property  and  under  the  control  of  the  American  corporation, 
held  entitled  to  free  entry  when  shipped  to  the  United  States  by  the  American  corporation. 
(Treasury  Decision  40725,  March  10,  1925.) 

Fish,  the  product  of  American  fisheries,  landed  in  Canada,  purchased  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  shipped  into  the  United  States  by  citizens  thereof,  are  entitled  to  free 
entry,  notwithstanding  they  had  been  frozen,  stored,  and  packed  by  Canadians  in  Canada, 
such  freezing,  storing,  and  packing  having  been  performed  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
control  of  a  United  States  corporation.    (Treasury  Decision  40728,  March  11,  1925.) 

Unless  ruled  as  free  of  duty  under  item  1630  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act 
of  1922,  which  provides  for  free  entry  of  fish  of  American  fisheries,  the  fish 
in  question  would  have  been  dutiable  at  2  cents  per  pound  under  item  717  of  the 
tariff. 

United  States  Dumping  Duty  on  Ontario  Pig-iron;   Ruling  on  Wheat 

Milling  By-product 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  Canadian  representative  at  the  British  Embassy, 
Washington,  reports  that  under  date  of  March  25  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  issued  a  finding  of  dumping  in  the  case  of  pig-iron  imported  from 
Ontario.  The  reason  for  the  finding  was  "  that  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
pig-iron  in  the  United  States  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  injured  by  reason  of  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  pig-iron  imported  from  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  and  that  such  merchandise  is  sold  or  is  likely  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  less  than  its  fair  value." 

Mr.  Mahoney  also  advises  that  according  to  a  letter  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
"  wheat  shorts  with  mill  run  screenings  "  from  certain  Canadian  flour  mills  had 
been  ruled  as  dutiable  at  1\  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  a  wheat  by-product  rather 
than  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  "  mixed  feeds." 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  thb 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

494.  Flour. — Canadian  exporters  of  flour  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  first-class 
firm  in  Cairo. 

495.  Cheese. — An  old-established  firm  in  Cairo  are  interested  in  the  importation  of 
Canadian  cheese. 

496.  Cheese. — Antwerp  firm  importing  canned  foodstuffs  would  like  to  take  up  cheese 
line  and  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporter  not  now  represented  in  Belgium. 

497.  Cheese. — Belgian  importer  of  cheese  would  like  to  add  representation  of  Canadian 
firm. 

498.  Cheese. — Brussels  importer  of  food  products  would  like  to  secure  agency  for  Cana- 
dian exporter  of  kraft  cheese. 

499.  Honey. — A  Manchester  importer  invites  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples.  Quotations 
should  be  per  cwt. 

500.  Honey. — A  Manchester  firm  are  interested  in  Canadian  honey.  Samples  and  c.i.f. 
quotations  per  cwt.  for  60-pound  tins  desired. 

501.  Dried  Apples. — Long-established  Antwerp  import-export  firm  desire  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  apples. 

502.  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  London,  England,  are  desirous  of  representing 
Canadian  canners  of  the  following  commodities:  evaporated  apples  and  other  fruits,  canned 
apples,  pears,  and  canned  vegetables. 

503.  Dried  and  Evaporated  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents 
for  Canadian  exporters  of  dried  and  evaporated  fruits. 

504.  Raspberry  Fruit  Pulp. — A  firm  of  Manchester  importers  are  interested  in  receiving 
fruit  pulp  in  7-  and  14-pound  tins.  Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Manchester  in  sterling,  along 
with  samples. 

505.  Canned  Milk  and  Milk  Powder. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as 
agents  for  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  milk  and  milk  powder. 

506.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  goods. 

507.  Canned  Salmon. — A  well-known  firm  in  Cairo  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

508.  Groceries  and  Sugar. — A  house  in  Belize,  British  Honduras,  is  anxious  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters. 

509.  Antwerp  importer  wishes  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products,  especi- 
ally canned  salmon  and  lobster,  grains  and  flour. 

510.  Provisions. — Admiralty  contractors  opening  a  branch  in  Singapore  for  the  naval 
base,  desire  immediately  samples,  best  terms  and  conditions  of  canned  provisions,  including 
canned  sardines,  salmon,  lobster,  crab,  kipper  herring,  herring  in  tomato  sauce;  tomatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  beans,  asparagus;  corned  beef,  ox  tongue,  lamb  tongue,  sausage,  potted 
meat  (assorted);  canned  apples,  raspberries,  strawberries,  peas.  Also  for  dried  peas,  flour, 
oats,  cornflour,  apple  rings,  etc.,  fresh  potatoes,  etc.  Samples  and  quotations  should  be  at 
once  forwarded  to  the  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  Singapore. 

511.  Wheat. — An  Italian  firm  dealing  as  representatives  of  wheat  would  like  to  be 
appointed  the  exclusive  agents  of  a  large  Canadian  exporter. 

512.  Grain. — A  French  representative  in  Algeria  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  grain  for  whom  he  would  be  anxious  to  act  as  representative. 

Miscellaneous 

513.  Seeds. — A  Manchester  seed  merchant  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  a  Canadian  firm 
in  the  hope  of  building  up  an  established  connection  for  red  clover  and  alsike  seeds. 

514.  Pressed  Lucerne  Clover  Hay. — A  firm  in  Harmelen,  Holland,  would  like  to  receive 
quotations  on  pressed  lucerne  clover  hay  in  bales  either  f.o.b.  Canadian  port  or  c.il.  Rotter- 
dam; payment  on  letter  of  credit  or  against  documents. 

515.  Well-established  Antwerp  co-operative  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  dairy  products,  eggs,  salmon,  bacon,  lard,  dried  apples,  grains  and  flour;  also 
tobacco. 
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516.  Tobacco. — Belgian  importer  desires  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  tobacco. 
Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

517.  Tobacco. — A  French  representative  in  Algiers  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  leaf  tobacco  for  whom  he  would  like  to  act  as  representative. 

518.  Hosiery. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Birmingham  desires  to  represent  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  adults'  and  children's  hosiery. 

519.  Hosiery. — A  Birmingham  manufacturers'  agent,  with  strong  connection  in  the 
wholesale  trade,  desires  to  represent  a  reliable  Canadian  manufacturer  of  hosiery. 

520.  Underwear. — A  reliable  Birmingham  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  hear  from  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  fleece-lined  underwear. 

521.  Fleece-lined  Underwear. — A  Birmingham  manufacturers'  agent  desires  to  represent 
a  reliable  Canadian  manufacturer  of  fleece-lined  underwear,  etc. ;  also  interested  in  children's 
stay  bodices. 

522.  Crushed  Oyster  Shell. — An  established  Lancashire  firm  are  interested  in  securing 
supplies  of  coarse  crushed  oyster  shells  from  Canada.  Three  grades  of  samples  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Quotations  are  invited  in 
long  tons  with  shell  packed  in  112-pound  bags.  A  director  of  this  firm  is  expected  to  visit 
Ottawa  in  May  and  all  inquiries  and  samples  should  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.    (Quote  file  21547.) 

523.  Wood  Alcohol. — A  Manchester  importer  is  interested  in  quotations  c.i.f.  Manchester 
and  Liverpool. 

524.  Hides. — Antwerp  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  hides  with  a  view 
to  establishing  the  Canadian  product  on  the  Antwerp  market.  Would  prefer  small  consign- 
ment in  original  non-selected  hides  to  begin  with. 

525.  Asbestos. — Commission  agent  in  Antwerp  would  like  representation  of  Canadian 
exporter  of  asbestos. 

526.  Lumber  for  Packing  Cases. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  lumber  for  packing  cases 
are  asked  to  send  offers  and  quotations  possibly  c.i.f.  Genoa,  to  an  Italian  house  dealing  in 
lumber. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  6,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  C,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
March  30,  1925,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending  Week  ending 


March  30, 

April  6, 

Parity 

1925 

1925 

 £ 

1.00 

$4.85 

$4.7811 

$4.7862 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0536 

.0515 

Italy  

.1. 

.193 

.0412 

.0410 

Holland  

1. 

.402 

.3987 

.4000 

.193 

.0517 

.0506 

.193 

.1430 

.1423 

1. 

1.08 

.0495 

.0500 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.1930 

.1932 

i. 

.238 

.2381 

.2382 

i. 

.193 

.0157 

.0169 

 Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.1587 

.1598  " 

 Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2696 

.2698 

2*8 

.1836 

.1839 

t. 

.498 

.4165 

.4160 

l. 

2s. 

.3590 

.3603 

United  States..  .. 

 % 

i 

$1.00 
.498 

1.0006 

1.0007 

i. 

.5003 

.5000 

l. 

.424 

.3865 

.3840 

a. 

.324 

.1100 

.1070 

i. 

.193 

i. 

4.86 

4.7905 

4.8000 

 % 

1. 

i. 

1. 

i. 

i. 

1. 

St.  Kitts  

i. 

i. 

l! 

.9743-1.0094 

.9770—1.0120 

i. 

i. 

1.' 

i. 

1. 

Shanghai,  China 

.708 

.7530 

.7480 

Batavia,  Java 

i. 

.402 

.4002 

.3990 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements   . .  % 

i. 

.567 

.5603 

.5604 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  ivithout  notice) 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool— Montrose,  April  17;   Montroyal,  April  22— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  London— Canadian  Aviator,  April  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  25— both  C.G.M.M.; 
Bosworth,  April  14;  Brandon,  April  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Southampton— Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  16. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  23;  Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
April  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  April  25. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Mariner,  C.G.M.M.,  April  24. 
To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Aviator,  April  16;  Canadian  Rancher,  April  25— both  C.G.M.M.; 
Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  16. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  April  24. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports,  April  24. 

To  Hamburg. — Bosworth,  April  14;   Brandon,  April  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  April  20. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Hyacinthus,  Houston  Line,  April  22. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports.— Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  April  26. 


From  Halifax 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  Hamburg. — Andania,  Cunard  Line,  April  20. 
To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  April  27. 
To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  April  24;    Canada,  White  Star-Dominion, 
April  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Teviot,  April  24;  Chaudiere,  May  8 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  April  18. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer, 
C.G.M.M.,  April  17. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  April  24. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Miller,  C.G.M.M.,  April  20. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  April  17;  Empress  of  Russia,  May  1;  Empress  of  Australia,  May  14 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Achilles,  Blue  Funnel,  May  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Tyndareus,  Blue  Funnel,  April  17. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  May  6. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Arkansas,  April  18;  Indiana,  April  30 — both  Cie. 
Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  London. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  earlv 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  Liverpool. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Drechtdyk,  early  May — both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  Furness  (Pacific),  April  30. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow. — Canadian  Scottish,  April  15;  Canadian  Highlander, 
May  15— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Hamburg. — Loch  Katrine,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  April. 

To  Rotterdam. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Luch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  early 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Moerdyk,  middle  April;  Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  early 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.';  Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne.— Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  May  6. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.  Copyrights  Act.  Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.  Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  5  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (J 922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents  ) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  rail  ways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADjE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands;  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

•  India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2. 
Address,  Canadian. 


Cable 


Japan 

A,  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.    Noel   Wilde.     Address   for   letters,  Apartado 

Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Concoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 
G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 
A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory    covers     Straits     Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantrarom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millhi,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 
SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Aclaot,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  1926. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  SPAIN 

A  temporary  agreement  or  modus  vivendi  has  been  arranged  between  Canada 
and  Spain,  effective  from  April  20,  1925,  under  which  Canadian  goods  are  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Second  Tariff  of  Spain,  and  Spanish  goods  are  to  be 
accorded  the  Intermediate  Tariff  of  Canada.  In  the  Spanish  tariff  there  are 
two  schedules  of  duties,  called  First  Tariff  and  Second  Tariff.  As  a  result  of 
commercial  treaties  entered  into  by  Spain  with  particular  countries,  there  !are 
also  on  certain  goods  some  conventional  duties,  which  are  lower  than  those 
provided  for  in  either  schedule  of  the  ordinary  tariff.  The  rates  of  the  First 
Tariff  are  usually  about  three  times  as  high  as  the  rates  of  the  Second  Tariff, 
although  there  are  some  exceptions.  Since  about  the  beginning  of  1924  Cana- 
dian goods  entering  Spain  have  been  subject  to  the  rates  of  the  First  (or  higher) 
Tariff. 

Details  of  the  new  trade  arrangement  are  shown  in  the  following  copy  of 
note  exchanged  at  Madrid  by  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Madrid  on  behalf  of  Canada,  under  date  of  April  10,  1925: — 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  extend  the  benefit 
of  the  Intermediate  Tariff!  to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Spain  when 
conveyed  without  transhipment  from  a  port  of  Spain  or  from  a  port  of  a  country 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  or  intermediate  tariff  into  a  sea  or  river 
port  of  Canada  ; 

(2)  The  Government  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  will 
apply  to  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Canada  on  their  importation 
into  Spain  the  duties  under  the  second  column  of  the  Spanish  Customs  Tariff  in 
force  at  any  time. 
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(3)  The  modus  vivendi  will  come  into  force  on  20th  April,  1925,  and  will 
cease  to  be  in  effect  three  months  after  its  denunciation  by  either  contracting 
party.  In  view  of  the  provisional  character  of  this  arrangement  the  Govern- 
ments of  both  of  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  commence  without  undue  delay 
the  necessary  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a  more  general  and  definite 
convention  for  the  regulation  of  the  commercial  relations  between  Canada  and 
Spain. 

SPANISH  IMPORT  PROHIBITION  ON  WHEAT  REMOVED 

Mr.  W.  McL.  Clarke,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  cables  from  Madrid 
that  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  April  7  the  Spanish  prohibition  on  the 
importation  of  wheat,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  January  10,  1922,  will  be 
lifted  on  April  20  next. 

MARKET  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  March  28,  1925. — There  is  an  active  demand  in  Mexico  for  all 
kinds  of  paper  products,  which  appears  to  be  rapidly  on  the  increase.  This 
demand  is  partly  met  by  local  mills,  which  produce  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  total  consumption,  the  balance  being  provided  by  imports  from  foreign 
countries.  The  market  is  one  in  which  price  rather  than  quality  is  the  leading 
consideration,  although  high-grade  papers  are  used  to  a  certain  extent.  Investi- 
gation shows  that  Canada  is  in  a  position  to  compete  in  many  lines. 

STATISTICS 

On  account  of  changes  in  classification,  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  a  detailed 
comparative  statement  of  paper  imports  into  Mexico  during  recent  years.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  total  weight  of  paper  imported  during  1910  was 
7,800  tons,  which  increased  to  nearly  18,000  tons  in  1921.  At  present  the  annual 
value  of  imports  varies  between  $1,500,000  and  $2,500,000  Canadian  currency, 
the  latter  figure  having  been  reached  in  1919,  when  the  post-war  demand  led  to 
unusual  activity  in  many  branches  of  foreign  trade.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  furnished  the  following  figures  for  1923,  the  latest  available.  (Note. — 
100  grammes  per  square  metre  equals  2-85  ounces  per  square  yard.) 


Fraction  Canadian 

Number  Currency 

580  Paper,  white,  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pulp,  or  dyed  in  the  pulp,  weigh- 

ing up  to  50  grammes  per  square  metre   $  302,850 

Paper,  white,  weighing  more  than  50  and  not  more  than  100  grammes  per 
square  metre: — 

581  Containing  more  than  40  per  cent  of  mechanical  wood  pulp   98,662 

581 -bis  Containing  more  than  75  per  cent  of  mechanical  wood  pulp   154,035 

582  Containing  up  to  40  per  cent  of  mechanical  wood  pulp   277,982 

583  White  paper,  weighing  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  metre   69,763 

584  Paper  of  dyed  pulp,  weighing  more  than  50  and  not  more  than  100  grammes 

per  square  metre   29,756 

585  Ditto,  weighing  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  metre   46,525 

586  Paper  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pulp,  weighing  more  than  50  and  not  more 

than  100  grammes  per  square  metre   96,500 

587  Ditto,  weighing  more  than  100  grammes  per  square  metre   82,183 

588  Advertisements,  without   frames  or  rods,  and  catalogues  in  folder   or  book 

form   160,650 

588-  A  Ditto,  with  frames  or  rods     5,023 

589  Paper  cut  in  strips  not  exceeding  10  cm.  in  width   45,468 

589-  A  Paper,  white  or  coloured,  in  strips,  reels  or  tubes,  for  cigarettes   230,255 

589-B  Paper  with  cork  strip   1,465 

590  Paper  cut  in  sheets,  suitable  for  writing,  etc.,  measuring  less  than  45  cm. 

on  any  of  its  sides,  ruled  paper  and  water-marked  paper   99,294 

591  Paper  with  monogram,  letterheads  or  bill  heads   140,020 

592  Paper,  mottled,   painted,  embossed   and  glazed,  neither    bronzed,    gilt  nor 

silvered   433,330 


Total   $2,273,761 
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The  above  statement  does  not  include  manufactured  goods  such  as  certain 
classes  of  wallpaper,  maps,  books,  sheet  music,  playing  cards,  envelopes,  photo- 
graphic paper,  etc.,  as  these  do  not  form  the  subject  of  the  present  report. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  countries  of  origin  corresponding  to  the 
above: — 


United  States   $1,375,494 


Germany..  .. 

Spain  

France  

Belgium  . . 
Sweden  . . 
Great  Britain. 


333,600 
152,197 
139,834 
58,587 
41,296 
36,698 


Holland  

Canada  

Italy  

Switzerland  

Norway  

Finland  

All  other  countries. 


30,571 
25,871 
17,402 
14,645 
13,312 
4,495 
29,759 


Total   $2,273,761 


The  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  figures  is  the  preponderating  position 
occupied  by  the  United  States,  which  applies  to  all  classifications  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cigarette  papers  (Fraction  Nos.  589-A  and  589-B).  Another  point  worthy 
of  notice  is  the  small  value  of  the  exports  from  Canada,  which  would  indicate 
that,  in  spite  of  favourable  situation  and  ability  to  compete,  Canadian  firms 
have  not  yet  given  the  Mexican  market  the  attention  which  it  merits.  As  a 
further  analysis  of  this  position,  the  following  figures  are  given  of  exports  to 
Mexico  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  of  certain  kinds  of  paper  for  three 
typical  years.  Owing  to  differences  of  classification,  the  totals  for  1923  (which 
are  derived  from  official  sources)  agree  only  approximately  with  those  in  the 
preceding  statement. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  MEXICO 

1913 

TW<=  .                                                                                             $  18.493 

(u.s.  currency) 

1919  1923 
177.446  190.822 

11,510 

29,924 

48,492 

. .   ..  11,915 

34,203 

38,743 

2,029 

3,245 

108,918 

85,019 

30,077 

21,745 

20,247 

. .    .  1,842 

7,768 

8,905 

27,910 

161,764 

86,777 

409,740 

247,930 

132,430 

121,992 

Towels  and  napkins  

12,887 

9,431 

9,040 

5,578 

18,342 

361,426 

205,409 

.    ..  121,205 

675,552 

184,433 

Totals  

2,144,872 

1,257,023 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA  TO  MEXICO,  FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  MARCH  31 

(CANADIAN  CURRENCY) 


1914  1921  1924 

Paper  board  •    $13,844   

Book  paper     4,903  76 

Wrapping  and  kraft     255  11,221 

Bond  and  writing     21,933  39,606 

Wall  paper   2,497  18,271  7,702 

Other  paper   724  734  670 


Totals   $3,221  $59,940  $59,275 


The  above  statements  are  considered  in  detail  under  the  heading  "  Nature 
of  Demand." 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  paper  mills  of  large  capacity  and  these 
account  for  80  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  country. 
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A  list  of  these  mills,  with  a  brief  statement  of  capacity  and  production, 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be 
obtained  on  application  by  interested  Canadian  firms,  quoting  file  No.  TO. 
6-114.  Among  the  products  of  these  mills  is  newsprint,  writing,  printing,  wrap- 
ping, tissue,  lithographic,  bag,  coated  and  cover  papers.  In  addition  there 
are  numerous  small  establishments  scattered  throughout  the  country  which  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  a  low  grade  of  cardboard  and  cartons,  the  raw 
material  for  which  is  obtained  from  waste  paper.  The  majority  of  these  operate 
with  the  minimum  of  capital  and  have  only  a  restricted  local  importance.  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  combined  output,  although  this  is  known  to  be 
sufficient  to  have  an  influence  on  the  import  trade.  The  capacity  of  the  paper 
mills  of  Mexico  may  be  placed  at  40,000  tons  yearly,  but  the  total  production 
in  normal  years  is  somewhat  below  this  figure. 

NATURE  OF  DEMAND 

Regarding  the  nature  of  demand,  the  following  outlines  the  position  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  more  important  items. 

Bags. — The  ordinary  paper  bag,  such  as  is  used  in  the  grocery  and  other 
trades,  is  manufactured  locally  and  it  is  considered  difficult  for  foreigners  to 
compete  except  in  the  cheapest  grades.  A  special  type  of  bag,  made  of  a  tough, 
opaque  paper,  is  in  demand  for  use  as  barrel  liners  for  crude  sugar,  the  con- 
sumption being  about  3,000,000  per  annum;  these  are  at  present  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  the  price  being  about  $36  per  1,000,  f.o.b.  factory. 

Bond  and  Ledger  Papers. — There  is  a  large  demand  for  bond  and  ledger 
papers,  on  account  of  the  Mexican  law  which  compels  all  firms  and  business 
men  to  keep  proper  books  of  account,  which  are  stamped  by  the  Government 
before  being  used;  loose-leaf  systems  of  accounting  are  not  permitted.  For  this 
reason  there  is  an  extensive  industry  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  blank  books, 
and  the  great  majority  of  stationers  maintain  stocks  of  paper  for  this  purpose. 
The  paper  is  usually  imported,  the  foreign  product  being  preferred  to  that  of 
local  mills.  The  market  is  one  which  considers  price  rather  than  quality;  for 
this  reason,  the  true  bond  or  ledger  (all-rag)  papers  are  not  used  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  principal  demand  is  for  either  sulphite  papers,  or  an  admixture 
of  sulphite  and  rag  stock.  A  sulphite  bond  paper  produced  by  a  well-known 
American  firm  sells  at  12  cents  a  pound,  higher  grades  of  ledger  paper  bcin<i 
quoted  at  about  25  cents.  The  business  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  United 
States  manufacturers,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  Canadian  manufac- 
turers have  entered  the  market  in  recent  years  with  considerable  success,  one 
firm  in  particular  having  gained  a  high  reputation  for  both  quality  and  service. 

Book  and  Printing  Papers. — Cheap  grades  of  printing  papers,  suitable  for 
posters  and  similar  work,  are  produced  locally.  A  large  quantity  of  book  paper 
also  comes  from  Germany,  the  principal  demand  in  recent  years  being  for 
"  Tablet"  paper,  which  is  imported  to  the  extent  of  some  100,000  reams  per 
annum;  it  is  stated  that  this  is  really  an  improved  newsprint  with  a  very  smooth 
surface,  the  method  of  manufacture  being  to  bleach  the  mechanical  ground  wood 
pulp  before  it  is  mixed  with  the  sulphite  pulp;  this  produces  a  very  satisfactory 
paper  for  books,  principally  for  school  text  books;  there  are  two  grades,  one 
containing  75  per  cent  and  the  other  45  per  cent  of  wood  pulp;  sizes  in  demand 
are  27J  inches  by  37-}  inches;  weights,  18,  20  and  25  kilogrammes  per  ream. 
Higher  qualities  of  book  paper  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  smaller  quantities  are  supplied  by  Belgium,  Scandinavian  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  opinion  is  expressed  by  dealers  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  Canadian  firms  to  compete  on  a  really  satisfactory  scale  unless  they  were 
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able  to  supply  a  substitute  for  the  German  product;  in  view,  however,  of  the 
recent  development  of  the  paper  industry  in  the  Dominion,  it  is  considered  that 
this  could  be  done,  more  especially  as  the  tendency  at  present  is  distinctly 
towards  higher  prices. 

Carbon  papers.— The  market  is  highly  competitive,  and,  although  Canadian 
prices  are  in  line,  special  efforts  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  new  brands. 
Practically  ail  the  typewriter  carbons  come  from  the  United  States,  the  majority 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  being  represented.  Attempts  have  also  been  made 
to  introduce  the  German  product,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  quality  was  inferior, 
and,  in  spite  of  low  prices,  it  was  unable  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

Cardboard  Cartons  and  Boxes.— These  products,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
are  manufactured  locally,  and  it  is  difficult  for  foreign  countries  to  compete  on 
account  of  the  high  duties.  The  business  does  not  appear  to  offer  opportunities 
for  Canadian  firms,  except  in  the  highest  grades,  for  which  the  demand  is 
limited. 

Cigarette  Paper. — The  output  of  cigarettes  in  Mexico  is  very  large,  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  daily.  There  is  thus  a  demand  for  cigarette  papers  which 
are  imported  principally  from  Spain  and  France,  smaller  quantities  coming  from 
the  United  States.  The  market  is  well  worthy  of  attention  at  any  time  Canada 
may  be  in  a  position  to  export. 

Kraft  and  Wrapping  Papers. — Fine  tissue  wrapping  papers  for  the  fancy 
trade  are  made  locally,  and  these  are  used  largely  in  the  drug,  dry  goods,  notion 
and  confectionery  trades.  Kraft  paper  is  imported  to  a  certain  extent,  prin- 
cipally from  England,  and  a  variety  of  kraft  is  also  made  locally  from  a 
mixture  of  kraft  and  mechanical  woodpulps.  There  is  a  large  demand  for 
wrapping  paper,  which  comes  chiefly  from  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  the  latter 
producing  a  very  tough,  thin  paper  at  a  low  price,  which  is  used  almost  univer- 
sally in  grocery  stores  catering  to  the  peon  trade.  Wrapping  paper  is  sold  in 
both  rolls  and  sheets,  the  latter  usually  measuring  24  inches  by  36  inches,  and 
weighing  50  pounds  upwards.  It  is  stated  by  experts  that  Canada  is  in  a 
position  to  compete,  more  especially  in  the  cheaper  grades,  and  an  intensive 
campaign  shpuld  result  in  a  sale  of  some  thousands  of  tons  a  year. 

Newsprint. — In  spite  of  a  comparatively  large  demand,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  30,000  tons  per  annum,  newsprint  is  imported  to  only  a  small 
extent.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  local  mills  can  produce  at  a  price  with  which 
the  foreign  product  cannot  compete,  when  the  rate  of  duty  and  the  high  interior 
freight  rates  are  taken  into  consideration;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  con- 
sumption is  confined  to  Mexico  City,  and  the  local  mills  being  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  latter  item  is  largely  eliminated.  The  only  possibility  of 
foreign  competition  appears  to  be  in  cities  situated  close  to  the  international 
border,  on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  State  of  Yucatan,  and  possibly  the  Gulf  ports ; 
the  total  demand  from  these  points,  however,  is  not  large,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  business  would  repay  any  special  effort  made  in  securing  it.  There 
is  a  sale  for  side  runs  on  the  West  Coast,  principally  to  Chinese  merchants  who 
use  it  for  packing  purposes  and  obtain  their  requirements  from  San  Francisco. 

Papeteries. — Boxed  stationery  comes  in  the  cheap  grades  from  Germany, 
and  in  better  qualities  from  the  United  States.  The  duty,  however,  is  high, 
and  it  is  not  considered  that  the  volume  of  business  is  large  enough  to  warrant 
special  effort  on  the  part  of  Canadian  exporters,  except  in  conjunction  with  other 
lines.   The  same  remarks  apply  to  envelopes,  which  are  made  locally. 

Playing  Cards. — The  Spanish  type  is  manufactured  locally;  this  differs 
entirely  in  design  from  the  ordinary  English  playing  cards,  but  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  the  latter.  England  and  the  United  States  share  the  market, 
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American  manufacturers  having  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  being  represented 
by  travelling  agents  who  visit  Spanish  America  at  regular  intervals.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Canadian  product  could  compete  in  both  price  and  quality, 
more  especially  if  stocks  were  provided  and  a  resident  agent  appointed. 

Printed  and  Lithographed  Work. — One  foreign  firm  has  been  successful  in 
introducing  lithographed  calendars,  chromos,  etc.,  but  the  duties  are  high  and 
competition  difficult.  The  art  of  colour  printing  is  well  advanced  in  Mexico, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  work  of  this  kind  is  done  locally.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  unlikely  that  exporters  would  find  it  worth  while  to  make  any  special 
efforts  in  this  connection,  with  the  exception  noted  under  the  heading  of 
"  Playing  Cards." 

Pulp. — The  demand  naturally  arises  from  the  requirements  of  the  local 
mills  already  mentioned.  The  most  important  of  these  mills  produces  the  whole 
of  its  mechanical  wood-pulp,  and  in  addition  can  produce  about  40  tons  of  sul- 
phite pulp  daily.  It,  however,  imports  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  soda  pulp,  and 
kraft  pulp,  to  the  extent  of  between  6,000  and  12,000  tons  yearly,  and  this  quan- 
tity may  fairly  be  taken  as  representing  the  annual  demand.  The  principal 
present  source  of  supply  is  Scandinavia,  with  Germany  and  Czecho-Slovakia 
providing  a  small  quantity.  It  is  understood  that  Canadian  pulp  was  imported 
to  a  considerable  extent  a  few  years  ago,  from  a  mill  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the 
quality  was  found  to  be  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  and  the  business  only  ceased 
on  account  of  the  lower  quotations  of  competitors.  In  view  of  the  opinions 
expressed,  however,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  recommended  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  market,  which  offers  exceptional  opportunities  in  the  future.  Present 
prices  are  stated  to  be  as  follows,  all  figures  being  c.i.f.  Vera  Cruz:  bleached 
sulphite  and  soda  pulp,  $85  to  $100;  kraft  pulp,  $67  and  up. 

Tissue. — Tissue  papers  are  made  locally.  A  very  large  quantity  is  also 
imported  from  Germany,  and  other  countries  find  it  difficult  to  compete,  partly 
on  account  of  the  price  and  partly  because  of  the  variety  of  shades  obtainable 
in  the  German  product.  Prices  rule  from  75  cents  a  ream  upwards  c.i.f.  Vera 
Cruz,  a  cheap  American  grade  being  quoted  at  from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Toilet  Paper. — There  is  a  large  demand,  which  is  met  in  the  cheaper  grades 
by  the  local  mills;  better  qualities  come  from  the  United  States,  and  the  highest 
grade  of  imported  product  retails  for  about  65  cents  Canadian  currency  a  roll. 

Towels  and  Napkins. — There  is  only  a  small  demand  for  paper  towels;  table 
napkins  are  in  considerable  demand,  being  largely  used  in  restaurants  and  for 
general  purposes;  practically  the  whole  of  the  imported  article  comes  from  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  considered  that  Canada  could  compete. 

Wall  Papers. — The  principal  demand  comes  from  Mexico  City  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas;  in  the  "  hot  country"  (i.e.  at  lower  altitudes)  wall  papers  are 
used  to  only  a  small  extent — partly  on  account  of  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  such  papers  to  strip  and  harbour 
insects.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  paper  business  in  which  Canada  obtains*  a  por- 
tion of  the  trade,  all  manufacturers  in  the  Dominion,  with  one  exception,  being 
represented  in  Mexico  City.  A  large  importer  states  that  the  quality  of  Canadian 
wall  papers  is  good,  but  there  are  very  few  designs  suited  to  the  Mexican  taste, 
which  tends  toward  clear  brilliant  colours  and  large,  florid  designs.  There  is 
not  much  demand  for  German  wall  papers,  France  and  Belgium  being  the 
principal  sources  of  supply.  All  rolls  are  7  metres  long  and  50  or  60  centi- 
metres wide.   Wallpaper  is  not  made  locally. 

Wax  Paper. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  paraffin  paper,  which  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes  such  as  lining  candy  boxes,  and  packing  butter,  cheese 
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and  other  foodstuffs;  the  principal  source  of  supply  is  the  United  States,  one 
firm  doing  the  bulk  of  the  business.  Present  prices  are  from  14  cents  to  18 
cents  a  pound,  c.i.f.  Mexican  ports,  and  the  size  most  in  demand  is  24  inches 
by  36  inches;  weight,  30  pounds. 

METHOD  OF  REPRESENTATION 

No  standard  method  of  representation  of  foreign  manufacturers  of  paper 
has  yet  been  adopted  in  Mexico. 

The  largest  firm  engaged  in  the  importation  of  paper  products,  handling 
probably  50  per  cent  of  the  total  trade,  acts  as  both  a  direct  importer  and  a 
manufacturers'  representative.  In  the  former  capacity  it  maintains  extensive 
warehouses  in  Mexico  City  and  has  branches  in  all  the  most  important  cities 
of  the  Republic;  in  the  latter  capacity  it  places  orders  with  its  principals  for 
direct  shipment  to  customers.  New  agencies  are  arranged  through  its  New  York 
offices,  and  as  its  activities  extend  to  many  foreign  countries,  a  connection  with 
this  firm  should  prove  of  value. 

The  majority  of  foreign  manufacturers  place  their  interests  in  the  hands 
of  an  agent,  who  works  on  a  commission  basis,  either  with  or  without  a  salary 
in  addition.  Such  agents  do  not,  as  a  rule,  keep  local  stocks,  but  sell  by  means 
of  samples,  the  goods  themselves  being  shipped  direct  to  the  customer.  In 
some  cases  these  agents  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  paper  products,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  a  universal  rule;  indeed,  on  account  of  the  numerous  pur- 
pose for  which  various  kinds  of  paper  are  used,  it  is  frequently  found  preferable 
to  appoint  an  agent  who  handles  entirely  different  lines.  Thus,  a  wallpaper 
manufacturer  would  be  well  advised  to  associate  himself  with  a  firm  interested 
in  paint,  window  glass,  or  brushes;  a  manufacturer  of  printing  papers  would  find 
his  interests  best  served  by  an  agent  selling  printing  and  lithographic  inks, 
and  so  on. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  manufacturers  do  not  maintain  a  local  agent,  but 
confine  themselves  to  sending  a  travelling  salesman  through  the  country  at 
regular  intervals — usually  once  every  six  months  or  a  year.  In  such  cases, 
the  salesman  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  and 
be  familiar  with  the  special  customs  and  trade  methods  of  the  country.  A  few 
manufacturers  maintain  branch  offices  in  Mexico  City,  but  this  method  is 
unusual  and  can  be  recommended  only  in  rare  cases  where  the  products  are  in 
great  demand  and  of  a  special  character.  It  is  possible  that  orders  may  be 
occasionally  obtained  by  correspondence,  without  local  representation  of  any 
kind,  but  this  would  be  quite  exceptional  and  should  not  be  adopted  as  a 
permanent  policy  in  a  country  like  Mexico,  where  personal  contact  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  essentials  of  successful  business. 

On  the  whole,  Canadian  paper  manufacturers  would  be  well  advised  to 
adopt  the  second  of  the  methods  above  outlined,  appointing  a  local  repre- 
sentative with  good  connections  who  would  be  paid  on  a  commission  basis; 
if  he  could  be  supplied  with  small  stocks  on  consignment  an  advantage  would 
be  gained  over  competitors,  but  this  should  not  be  done  until  full  inquiries 
were  made  in  regard  to  his  responsibility  and  standing. 

The  usual  commission  paid  is  5  per  cent. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

Terms  of  payment  are  usually  more  extended  in  the  paper  business  than 
is  customary  with  other  lines.  Sixty  to  ninety  days'  credit  is  frequently  granted 
to  reputable  firms,  and  the  latter  may  be  exceeded  in  special  cases.  It  should 
be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  when  such  terms  are  granted,  new  accounts 
should  be  carefully  scrutinized  and,  if  possible,  a  financial  report  obtained 
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on  their  standing;  this  can  usually  be  done  by  the  agent  through  commercial 
rating  houses,  or  from  the  two  Canadian  banks  which  have  branches  in  Mexico 
City. 

PACKING 

No  special  requirements  are  necessary  in  making  shipments  to  Mexico, 
the  usual  practice  being  found  suitable.  It  is  stated  by  one  importer  that 
Canadian  packing  of  paper  products  is  exceptionally  satisfactory,  manufac- 
turers in  the  Dominion  having  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  their  competitors; 
this  point  is  worthy  of  attention  by  exporters  who  are  new  to  the  country,  and 
it  should  be  particularly  borne  in  mind  that  all  cases  should  be  well  strapped, 
more  especially  when  snipped  by  the  sea  route. 

ADVERTISING 

As  a  general  rule,  no  public  advertising  is  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  paper,  and  in  fact  many  agents  discourage  their  principals  from  engaging 
in  propaganda  of  this  nature.  The  best  means  of  calling  attention  to  the 
quality  of  the  product  is  considered  to  be  the  provision  of  a  full  line  of  samples, 
neatly  bound  in  booklet  form  where  possible,  which  can  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  prospective  customers.  These,  combined  with  frequent  visits  by  the  repre- 
sentative, are  considered  the  best  means  of  maintaining  a  hold  upon  the  market. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  following  is  the  import  tariff  on  paper  products  entering  Mexico: — 

Pei  Kile      Equal  to  Cents 

Fraction  Legal  Per  Pound 

Number  Mexican  Cy.   Canadian  Cy. 

580  Paper,  white,   of  the  natural   colour  of  the  pulp,   or  dyed 

in  the  pulp,  weighing  up  to  50  grammes  per  sq.  metre  .. 
White  paper,  weighing  more  than  50  and  not  more  than  100 
grammes    per    square    metre,    and    containing  mechanical 
wood  pulp  to  the  extent  of: — 

581  More  than  40  per  cent  

581 -bis  More  than  75  per  cent  

582  Up  to  40  per  cent  

583  White  paper,  weighing  more  than  100  grammes  per  sq.  metre.. 
Paper  of  dyed  pulp,  weighing  per  sq.  metre:— 

584  More  than  50  and  not  more  than  100  grammes  

Paper  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pulp,  weighing  per  sq. 

metre : — 

586  More  than  50  and  not  more  than  100  grammes  

587  More  than  100  grammes  

579       Paper  pulp  

In  addition,  there  are  numerous  classifications  of  paper  products,  boxes, 
printed  matter,  etc.,  particulars  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

All  duties  bear  a  surcharge  of  12  per  cent  for  municipal  and  federal  pur- 
poses, and  the  fee  for  certification  of  consular  documents  is  5  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  invoice;  this  fee  is  usually  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

No  preferences  are  granted  under  the  Mexican  tariff. 

SAMPLES 

The  following  samples  of  paper  in  use  in  Mexico  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa,  and  may  be  seen  on  appli- 
cation quoting  file  No.  T.C.-6-114). 

No.  1.  Bond  papers,  Mexican  manufacture. 

No.  2.  Printing  and  lithographic  papers,  Mexican  manufacture. 

No.  3.  Blotting  papers,  Mexican  manufacture. 

No.  4.  Cover  papers,  Mexican  manufacture. 

No.  5.  Wrapping  papers,  Mexican  manufacture. 

No.  6.  Tissue  papers,  Mexican  manufacture. 

No.  7.  Poster  papers,  Mexican  manufacture. 

No.  8.  Wrapping  paper,  German  manufacture.    (See  under  "  Kraft  and  Wrapping  ".) 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  April  1,  1925. — Commercial  activities  during  the  month  of 
March  were  adversely  affected  by  labour  difficulties;  the  most  important  of 
these  occurred  in  connection  with  the  street  railway  employees  of  Mexico 
City,  the  question  at  issue  being  the  recognition  of  the  union,  After  a  strike 
lasting  a  fortnight,  during  which  all  street  car  traffic  ceased,  the  demands  of 
the  men  were  granted. 

There  has  been  a  shortage  of  gold  currency  during  the  month  owing  to  the 
banks  finding  it  necessary  to  increase  their  reserves  in  accordance  with  recent 
legislation,  and  this  has  affected  commercial  transactions  to  a  certain  extent: 
Loans  have  been  increasingly  difficult  to  secure,  but  collections  are  reported 
to  be  up  to  the  average. 

The  mining  industry  continues  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  imports  of 
machinery  are  said  to  be  increasing.  In  the  petroleum  field,  the  most  impor- 
tant transaction  of  the  month  has  been  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  one  of 
the  largest  companies  to  a  combination  of  British  and  American  interests. 

Manufacturing  industries  continue  to  enjoy  satisfactory  conditions.  There 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  orders  for  textiles,  but  those  already  in  hand 
are  sufficient  to  keep  the  factories  well  employed,  and  no  reduction  in  out- 
put is  anticipated.  Imports  remain  at  a  normal  level,  with  a  good  demand 
for  raw  materials;  in  this  connection,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  exports 
to  Mexico  from  Canada  show  a  substantial  increase,  having  risen  from  $175,000 
during  January,  1924,  to  $300,000  during  the  corresponding  month  of  1925. 

The  course  of  exchange  during  March  has  been  somewhat  irregular,  start- 
ing at  about  49.5  (cents  to  the  peso).  Mexican  currency  then  gradually  rose 
until  it  reached  par  (49.85)  on  the  23rd.  On  the  24th  it  rose  to  50.35,  after 
which  it  again  declined  to  par  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

PLASTERERS'  LATH  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  March  31, 1925. — Owing  to  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  some  Cana- 
dian mills  regarding  West  of  England  requirements  and  sizes  for  plasterers' 
laths,  the  following  information  is  volunteered.  The  demand  in  this  area  is 
chiefly  for  J-inch  by  1-inch  laths  and  not  %6-mcn  by  1-inch,  as  recently  stated 
by  a  timber  journal.  The  percentage  consumption  roughly  is  75  per  cent  of 
the  former  to  25  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  specification,  however,  varies  con- 
siderably. 

Length. — For  Bristol  Channel  and  South  Coast  the  following  is  approxi- 
mately what  is  required,  but  does  not  necessarily  apply  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom:  5  per  cent  3  feet;  10  per  cent  3  feet  6  inches;  75  per  cent 
4  feet;  10  per  cent  4  feet  6  inches. 

Exceptional  Sizes. — There  is  a  certain  demand  for  ^-inch  by  1-inch  laths 
in  lengths  5  to  8  feet  which  are  used  by  trellis  manufacturers.  One  firm  in 
Bristol  buys  in  1,000-bundle  lots.  The  trade  in  such  sizes  is  of  course  small 
compared  with  the  regular  building  trade  requirements. 

Packing. — Laths  are  shipped  in  bundles  of  500  run  feet,  and  are  tied  at 
both  ends  with  ,s,tout  cord.    Wire  binding  is  being  used  for  the  best  varieties. 

Laths  required  must  be  accurately  sawn  and  finish  ^-inch  by  1-inch  when 
dry  and  not  green.  Must  be  bright,  free  from  knots,  with  the  exception  of 
small  tight  knots  here  and  there. 
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Prices. — Prices  at  present  obtained  c.i.f.  Bristol  and  Plymouth  are  Is.  lO^d. 
(45  cents)  and  Is.  lid.  (46  cents)  per  bundle  of  500  run  feet. 

Canadian  firms  should  note  that  c.i.f.  prices  quoted  are  Bristol  and  not 
Avonmouth.  Bristol  timber  merchants  have  their  wharves  at  Bristol  docks, 
which  are  seven  miles  up  the  River  Avon  from  the  Port  of  Avonmouth,  and 
charges  at  the  latter  are  higher.  It  is  just  possible  that  shipping  agents  may- 
be able  to  quote  a  through  rate  to  Bristol  via  Avonmouth. 

Quotations  of  2s.  Id.  are  noted  recently  for  best  Finnish  laths,  but  this 
price  is  landed  or  free  delivered. 

Canadian  mills  forwarding  prices  c.i.f.  Bristol  Channel  Ports,  in  sterling, 
will  have  their  quotations,  placed  before  West  of  England  timber  merchants  who 
supply  the  building  trades. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  1,  1925. — Figures  of  output  from  the  Clyde  shipbuilding 
yards  indicate  a  much  greater  degree  of  prosperity  than  the  true  facts  of  the 
situation  warrant,  for  although  the  total  tonnage  launched  this  year  is  nigh, 
the  number  of  new  vessels  booked  is  gradually  declining,  and  those  in  hand  are 
being  quickly  worked  off. 

In  March  31  vessels  of  over  72,000  tons  were  launched,  or  more  than  the 
combined  totals  of  January  and  February.  The  output  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  consisted  of  51  vessels,  aggregating  141,000  tons,  the  highest  on  record 
for  the  period  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  months  of  1921,  when  the 
output  was  8,000  tons  more.  The  chief  contracts  for  new  work  are  the  Australian 
Government  order  for  two  10,000-ton  cruisers,  and  four  7,000-ton  cargo  vessels 
to  be  built  at  Port  Glasgow. 

As  the  conditions  in  the  marine  engineering  and  steel  industries  of  the 
heavier  kind,  for  which  the  Clyde  area  is  noted,  follow  very  closely  the  fortunes 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry,  depression  continues  to  characterize  these  trades 
in  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  trade  can  change  for  the  better 
until  the  prospect  of  labour  troubles  disappears;  while  at  present  collieries, 
blast  furnaces,  and  steel  and  iron  works  are  being  closed  down  because  of  lack 
of  orders.  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Lloyds  have  lately  completed  a  gigantic  roll- 
ing mill  at  their  Mossend  steel  works,  this  plant  costing  over  a  million  sterling. 
This  mill  is  over  500  feet  liong,  and  the  American  industry  itself  lias  only  one 
unit  which  can  compare  with  it.  The  producing  capacity  of  5,000  tons  of  steel 
a  week  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  labour  required,  and  some  labour 
will  be  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the  closing  down  of  an  older  mill  belong- 
ing to  the  same  firm,  all  of  whom  will  not  be  required  in  the  new,  owing  to 
improved  mechanical  methods. 

Scotland  has  been  probably  more  severely  hit  by  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  coal  industry  than  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Since 
May  last  the  owners  report  having  suffered  an  industrial  loss  of  £230,129. 
This  sum,  it  is  stated,  with  debenture  and  bank  interest,  makes  a  loss  of  half 
a  million  sterling. 

WOODEN  WALL  SECTIONS  AND  JOINERY  FOR  THE  UNITED 

KINGDOM 

Writing  under  date  of  March  26,  Mr.  Harrison  Watson,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London,  advises  that  a  reputable  British  firm  which  is  special- 
izing in  the  introduction  and  putting  up  of  wooden  houses  in  Engliand  and 
Wales  find  it  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  standardized  wooden 
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wall  sections  and  joinery.  This  firm  has  extensive  dealings  with  Canada,  and 
they  are  desirous  of  securing  these  supplies  from  the  Dominion.  Prices  would 
have  to  be  in  competition  with  those  from  Scandinavia,  but  all  things  being 
equal,  they  would  prefer  to  buy  in  Canada. 

Blue  prints  of  these  sections,  as  well  as  contract  forms,  are  available  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to  interested  firms  (quote  file 
No.  24880). 

AUSTRALIAN  FINANCIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  10,  1925. — Business  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  quiet 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  anticipated  larger  buying  for  future  require- 
ments not  yet  being  in  evidence.  As  supplies  of  most  imported  commodities 
appear  to  be  ample  for  immediate  needs,  buyers  are  reported  to  be  holding  off 
excepting  for  small  quantities.  The  very  cool  summer  months  have  been  very 
unfavourable  to  the  dry  goods  trade,  with  the  result  that  large  stocks  are  being 
sold  off  at  reduced  prices  or  held  for  next  season.  The  building  trade  is  also 
very  slack  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  advances  from  the  banks; 
consequently  there  is  not  a  large  demand  for  timber  and  other  material  for  the 
erection  of  dwellings. 

Government  Loans. — Applications  are  now  being  invited  for  a  Common- 
wealth Government  internal  loan  of  £5,400.000  which  is  being  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania 
for  the  redemption  of  loans  shortly  falling  due  in  those  states.  Interest  is  at 
thd  rate  of  6  per  cent,  the  price  £99,  and  the  loan  repayable  in  1930  or  1935  at 
the  option  of  the  subscriber.  Although  6  per  cent  Commonwealth  debentures 
are  procurable  in  the  open  market  at  £98  15s.  net,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
full  amount  of  the  loan  will  be  subscribed  for  in  new  money  and  conversions 
of  maturing  securities  of  the  states  named. 

The  Government  will  also  shortly  be  making  preparations  for  the  flotation 
of  a  loan  of  £68,000,000  for  the  redemption  of  one  of  that  amount  falling  due 
in  December  next.  It  is  understood  that  offers  of  loan  money  to  Australia 
have  recently  been  received  from  the  United  States,  but  the  likelihood  of  their 
acceptance  is  officially  denied. 

Gold  Shipments  from  the  United  States. — An  unusual  feature  of  Australian 
importations  during  February  and  early  this  month  is  the  large  shipments 
of  gold  from  the  United  States.  No  official  information  as  to  the  exact  amount 
received  has  been  made  available,  but  it  is  authoritatively  estimated  at  between 
four  and  five  million  pounds  sterling  in  value.  The  largest  single  shipment 
was  received  on  the  4th  instant  and  was  consigned  to  various  Australian  banks. 
It  was  valued  at  £2,500,000,  and  will  be  minted  into  sovereigns  and  probably 
re-exported.  Until  quite  recently  the  export  of  gold  from  Australia  was  pro- 
hibited to  all  but  gold  producers'  associations,  but  permission  to  do  so  may 
now  be  obtained  by  any  bank  which  has  an  excess  of  gold  over  that  held  by  it 
on  January  1,  1925.  These  recent  importations  of  gold  are  far  greater  in  value 
than  the  total  production  of  Australia  during  1924,  which  was  valued  at  only 
£3,131,583. 

Fall  in  Wool  Prices. — Much  disappointment  is  being  felt  at  the  failure  of 
the  high  wool  prices  experienced  at  the  end  of  1924  to  continue  for  the  remainder 
of  the  selling  season.  The  market  became  very  weak  at  the  later  December  and 
January  sales  and  is  now  practically  in  a  state  of  collapse  owing  to  the  greatly 
reduced  prices  offering  by  overseas  buyers.    Most  of  the  choice  merino  grades 
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are  now  procurable  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per  pound  less  than  was  paid  at  the 
November  sales  and  cross-breds  have  also  been  subject  to  a  like  reduction. 

In  consequence  of  these  heavy  falls  in  value,  and  in  the  hope  of  steadying 
the  market,  the  roster  of  sales  arranged  for  1925  has  been  cancelled  by  the  com- 
mittee of  selling  brokers  and  growers  and  the  offerings  curtailed  by  one-half. 
Instead  of  disposing  of  the  whole  of  the  clip  by  the  end  of  March  as  was  antici- 
pated, the  reduced  offerings  will  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  sales  well  into 
June. 

Wheat  and  Flour  Market  Conditions. — The  wheat  and  flour  market,  on  the 
contrary,  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  growers.  During  January  and  February 
prices  for  wheat  continued  to  advance  and  at  one  stage — towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary— were  as  high  as  7s,  4d.  per  bushel  f.o.b.  At  the  end  of  February,  however, 
and  early  in  March,  the  price  declined  sharply  and  for  a  time  was  quoted  at 
6s.  9d.  and  6s.  lOd.  This  price  did  not  remain  in  force  very  long,  as  in  a  few 
days  the  market  commenced  to  advance  and  a  day  or  two  ago  the  price  was 
7s.  Id.  To-day's  market  is  much  weaker  at  6s.  lid.  f.o.b.  Very  large  sales 
are  recently  reported,  the  principal  buying  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Continent,  and  South  Africa.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  market  will  be 
subject  to  fluctuation  until  May  at  least,  when  the  estimates  of  the  American 
crops  will  be  available. 

During  December  the  market  for  flour  was  very  quiet  and  there  was  prac- 
tically no  export  demand.  In  January  it  firmed  considerably  and  some  very 
good  business  was  done  with  Egypt  and  the  East.  One  vessel  alone,  which 
sailed  from  Melbourne  on  February  14,  had  6,000  tons  for  Alexandria,  and  some 
very  heavy  shipments  were  also  made  from  Sydney.  From  2,000  to  3,000  tons 
were  also  booked  for  shipment  during  January  and  February  for  the  East. 

The  demand  from  South  Africa  was  only  spasmodic,  the  imposition  of  a 
dumping  duty  on  Australian  flour  having  hampered  trade  with  that  country. 
A  fair  quantity  was  also  booked  for  the  United  Kingdom.  Prices  for  flour  have 
advanced  in  accordance  with  the  higher  prices  for  wheat.  Quotations  to-day 
for  150-pound  sacks  for  Egypt  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  £14  17s.  6d.  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds;  for  100-pound  bags  for  South  Africa  £15  2s.  6d.,  and  £15 
7s.  6d.  for  49-pound  calicoes  for  the  East. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WIRE  ROPE  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  10,  1925. — The  establishment  of  a  large  company  for 
the  manufacture  of  wire  ropes  of  all  kinds  in  Australia  is  reported.  Five  lead- 
ing British  makers  of  wire  rope  and  the  largest  producer  of  iron  and  steel  in 
Australia  are  associated  with  the  new  undertaking,  the  works  of  which  are 
being  erected  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales. 

The  best  class  of  machinery — winding,  stranding  and  closing — is  being 
installed,  which  it  is  claimed  will  be  capable  of  fully  supplying  all  Australian 
requirements,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  and  heavy  ropes  used  in  the  Mel- 
bourne cable  tramway  system,  which,  however,  is  being  gradually  converted 
to  electricity.  One  large  closer  is  capable  of  completing  a  rope  of  one  length 
up  to  7  or  *8  tons  in  weight.  Ropes  of  five  inches  and  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, having  a  breaking  stress  of  79  and  113  tons  respectively,  will  shortly  be 
made  up  at  the  works.  British  standards  of  breaking  stresses  are  to  be  fully 
maintained.  Pending  final  arrangements  being  completed  for  the  production 
of  local  material,  wire  is  being  imported  from  British  makers,  and  this  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  standard  quality. 
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During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1923 — the  latest  period  for  which  statistics 
are  available — 2,332  tons  of  metal  cordage  of  one  inch  and  over  in  circumfer- 
ence, of  a  value  of  £151,864,  were  imported  into  Australia,  and  537  tons  of 
other  metal  cordage  valued  at  £39,515.  Practically  the  whole  of  these  imports 
came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  industry  will  have  the  protection  of  the  high  customs  duties  of  33  per 
cent  net  on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  49^  per  cent  net  on  all  others. 
Tramway  cables  and  lock  coil  ropes  for  mining  purposes  are,  however,  admitted 
free  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  at  11  per  cent  net  from  other  countries. 
Should  the  new  company  ever  manufacture  the  latter  class  of  rope,  imports 
would  become  subject  to  the  higher  rates  applicable  to  metal  cordage  generally. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION  IN  INDIA 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  March  10,  1925. — The  speech  of  the  Finance  Member  of  the 
Government  of  India  introducing  the  Budget  for  1925-26  indicates  that  both 
the  trade  and  finances  of  India  are  now  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  Min- 
ister's financial  statement  shows  that  the  actual  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
1923-24  was  133-17  crores  of  rupees  as  compared  with  an  actual  expenditure 
of  130-78  crores  of  rupees,  leaving  a  realized  surplus  of  2-39  crores  of  rupees 
or  about  $8,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1925-26,  the  total  revenue  is  estimated 
at  133-68  crores  of  rupees,  as  against  an  estimated  expenditure  of  130-44 
crores  of  rupees,  disclosing  an  estimated  surplus  of  3-24  crores  of  rupees 
or  over  $10,000,000.  Reduced  military  expenditure,  high  rupee  exchange, 
and  increased  customs  revenue  have  all  contributed  to  this  satisfactory  condi- 
tion.^ The  extent  of  the  betterment  in  India's  financial  position  may  be  gauged 
when  it  is  considered  that  two  years  ago  the  Government  were  faced  with  five 
successive  years  of  deficits  aggregating  over  $300,000,000. 

In  his  Budget  Speech  the  Finance  Member  said  that  "  our  hopes  of  a  steady 
revival  in  trade,  which  were  disappointed  in  1922-23  and  in  1923-24,  have  at 
last  been  fulfilled  in  1924-25  ".  He  pointed  out  that  "  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  year  has  been  the  movement  of  a  greater  bulk  of  commodities  both  for 
export  and  home  consumption."  Gross  customs  receipts  for  1924-25  amounted 
to  48-74  crores  of  rupees — an  increase  of  2-72  crores  of  rupees  as  compared 
with  the  budget  estimate.  For  budget  purposes  the  value  of  the  rupee  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  has  been  placed  at  18d.  as  compared  with  an  actual  average 
of  17id.  during  1924-25. 

A  few  minor  reductions  in  the  customs  tariff  are  proposed  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  all  petrol, 
whether  imported  or  produced  in  India,  of  4  annas  or  8  cents  per  gallon,  to 
replace  the  former  duties  of  6  annas  per  gallon  on  home-produced  petrol  and 
8£  annas  per  gallon  on  imported  petrol.  The  other  tariff  modifications  pro- 
posed include  the  abolition  of  the  import  duty  of  2\  per  cent  on  grain  and 
pulse,  and  the  reduction  from  15  per  cent  to  2\  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the 
duty  on  reeds,  healds  and  other  articles  used  in  power  looms. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  April  7,  1925. — Although  no  marked  improvement  in 
business  conditions  has  taken  place,  as  decreased  earnings  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  some  of  the  railroads  indicate,  industry  continues  at  a  compara- 
tively satisfactory  level  of  activity  and  the  maintenance  of  production  and 
distribution  point  to  a  favourable  business  outlook.    The  slump  in  the  grain 
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and  stock  markets  has  affected  business  to  some  extent  and  buying  is  reported 
cautious.  There  is  no  decrease  in  production  in  the  basic  industries.  Pig  iron 
production  in  February  was  the  highest  on  record  for  any  February  and  there 
was  an  increase  in  steel  ingot  production.  In  the  automobile  industry,  pro- 
duction has  expanded  and  it  is  estimated  that  277,600  cars  were  produced  in 
February  as  compared  with  240,912  in  January,  while  at  the  beginning  of 
March  the  industry  was  more  active  than  in  February.  Present  production 
in  the  industry  is  lower  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  but  it 
is  similar  in  volume  to  the  production  in  the  same  period  of  1923. 

The  Guaranty  Survey  appraises  the  present  business  situation  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — 

The  continuance  of  a  large  physical  volume  of  trade  is  evidenced  by  the  seasonal 
record  in  freight  car  'loadings  during  the  first  ten  weeks  of  the  year.  The  average  daily 
number  of  loadings  last  month  was  greater  than  in  the  preceding  month  or  in  February  a 
year  ago.  Moreover,  current  reports  of  retail  dealers  indicate  an  active  movement  of  goods 
into  consumers'  hands.  Department  store  sales  in  February  were  only  slightly  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier,  while  the  business  of  mail  order  houses  and  ten-cent  chain  stores  was  about 
11  per  cent  larger.  With  due  allowance  for  normal  growth,  these  figures  indicate  a  volume 
of  trade  for  the  country  as  a  whole  approximately  equal  to  that  of  a  year  ago. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

Although  they  have  undergone  a  decline,  as  compared  with  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  building  operations  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  Brad- 
street's  report  on  building  operations  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  current  year  says  there  are  evidences'  that  the  building  boom  is  on  the  ebb. 
Factory  employment  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  increased.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  textile  industry.  There  continues  to  be  unemployment  in  some 
other  industrial  areas  of  the  United  States.  Employment  in  the  automobile 
and  coal  industries,  as  well  as  on  the  railroads,  appears  to  be  less  than  it  was 
a  year  ago,  although  there  has  been  increased  employment  in  the  iron  and  steel 
and  textile  industries.  In  many  lines,  particularly  the  building  industry,  the 
decrease  in  employment  is  probably  mostly  seasonal. 

THE  CROP  SITUATION 

Conditions  are  favourable  at  the  opening  of  the  crop  season,  except  that 
the  winter  wheat  is  said  to  have  suffered  in  parts  of  Kansas  and  drought  in 
the  Southwest  is  likely  to  have  discouraging  results.  The  wheat  market  has 
been  the  scene  of  marked  changes.  After  a  decline  of  28  cents  a  bushel  from 
the  year's  high  prices  in  January,  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  $2.02  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March  and  then  declined  rapidly  until  it  stood  at  $1.44}  on  March  30. 
It  then  rose  again  and  at  the  time  of  writing  the  price  stands  at  $1.47. 

THE    PRICE  SITUATION 

Commodity  prices  have  declined.  Dun's  index  number  of  average  prices  as 
of  April  1,  shows  a  decrease  in  the  general  average  of  3}  per  cent  during  March 
and  of  nearly  5  per  cent  during  the  two  months  of  March  and  February.  As 
compared  with  last  year's  lowest  average,  reached  on  June  1,  the  average  of 
April  1  shows  an  advance  of  5|  per  cent.  The  present  index  number  is  21} 
per  cent  above  that  of  July  1,  1921,  the  low  point  of  after-war  deflation,  and 
26^  per  cent  below  that  of  May  6,  1920,  the  highest  since  the  war.  As  com- 
pared with  August,  1914,  the  present  average  shows  an  increase  of  61  per  cent. 

Of  the  seven  groups  of  commodities,  all  but  three  declined  during  March, 
the  exceptions  being  meat,  dairy  and  garden  products  and  miscellaneous  foods 
other  than  breadstuff's.  The  average  for  the  breadstuff's  group  alone  shows  a 
decline  of  16  per  cent  in  March  and  18|  per  cent  since  February  1,  but  an 
advance  of  16|  per  cent  since  April  1,  1924,  the  low  point  reached  by  bread- 
stuffs  last  year. 
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THE  MONEY  SITUATION 

The  discount  rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  rose  from 
3  per  cent  to  3i  per  cent  at  the  end  of  February.  Payments  through  banks 
for  the  first  quarter  are  above  the  corresponding  figures  for  last  3^ear.  Exchange 
of  checks  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  of  the  United  States  in  March  rose 
to  a  total  of  $41,946,379,288 — an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  February  and  of 
14-4  per  cent  over  March,  1924.  This  total  exceeded  that  of  any  other  March 
on  record  and  March,  1920,  by  $608,119,597.  Clearings  in  New  York  City 
aggregated  $23,349,010,749,  which  was  10-9  per  cent  over  February  and  18-8 
per  cent  larger  than  March,  1924.  The  exchange  of  checks  outside  New  York 
City  totalled  $18,597,368,539,  an  advance  of  13-4  per  cent  over  February  and 
of  9-4  per  cent  over  March,  1924. 

THE  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Foreign  exchange  rates  have  remained  fairly  steady.  The  discussion  of  a 
possible  return  to  the  gold  standard  in  Great  Britain  has  a  considerable  bearing 
on  conditions  affecting  both  money  and  foreign  exchange  rates.  Sterling 
advanced  to  4-78  in  the  middle  of  March,  following  the  rise  in  the  Bank  of 
England  rate  to  5  per  cent.  There  have  been  fluctuations  in  francs  and  declines 
in  the  lire.  The  Canadian  dollar  remains  at  a  very  slight  discount  which  is 
346  per  cent  at  the  time  of  writing. 

REVIEW  OF  BELGIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA, 
APRIL  TO  DECEMBER,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

I 

Brussels,  March  24,  1925. — For  the  purposes  of  this  review,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  utilize  the  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
as  the  Belgian  classification  is  of  too  general  a  nature  to  indicate  the  actual 
products  of  interest  to  Canada.  Statistics  are  made  on  declarations  of  value 
and  the  importer  frequently  includes  Canada  with  the  United  States  and 
simply  gives  "  America  "  as  the  country  of  origin,  and  in  many  instances, 
Canadian  exports  are  grouped  under  the  heading  "  other  countries."  The  latest 
Canadian  figures  give  the  period  from  April  to  December,  1924,  and  constitute 
the  best  and  latest  available  figures.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  Antwerp  is  largely  a  transit  port  and  goods  declared  in  Canada  for  Bel- 
gium may  have  as  ultimate  destination  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  or 
Holland. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  imports  for  the  April  to  December  period  of  1921  were  valued  at 
$11,254,644;  of  1922,  at  $11,106,989;  of  1923,  at  $11,907,622;  and  of  1924,  at 
$14,130,438.  The  increase  in  the  1924  period  over  that  of  1923  was  18-5  per 
cent,  while  on  that  of  1922  it  was  27  per  cent. 

Grain,  including  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  is  credited  in  the  figures  for 
the  1924  period  with  $10,748,827—76  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Belgium— 
and  those  for  the  1923  period  were  valued  at  $10,382,913.  The  increase  in  grain 
exports  was  thus  3.5  per  cent  against  18.5  general  increase. 

The  principal  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  are  given  below  in  order  of 
importance.  For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  they  have  been  divided  into  groups. 
The  first  group  includes  goods  which,  for  the  period  under  consideration,  were 
exported  from  Canada  to  Belgium  in  excess  of  a  value  of  $30,000. 
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Apr. -Dec,  1923    Apr. -Dec,  1924  Increase  or  Decrease 


$10,748,887 

365,974 

1,186,204 

+ 

1,186,204 

341,465 

+ 

242,605 

4.  Butter  

..  96,529 

204,998 

+ 

108,469 

..   ..  205,057 

204,612 

— 

445 

..  ..  222,750 

150,592 

— 

72,158 

..   ..  151,659 

140,786 

— 

9,873 

..  ..  98,826 

117,499 

+ 

18,673 

110,557 

+ 

110,557 

. .  ..  315,225 

107,175 

209,050 

104,757 

+ 

104,757 

,.    ..  87,654 

76,644 

— 

11,010 

74,3201 

+ 

74,320 

..   ..  60,236 

61,098 

862 

57,896 

+ 

57,896 

38,225 

+ 

38,225 

17.  Lard  

..   ..  7,750 

37,150 

+ 

28,400 

30,943 

+ 

30,943 

19.  Leather,  upper  

30,864 

+ 

30,864 

GRAIN 

The  quantity  of  wheat  exported  to  Belgium  for  the  period  stated  was 
slightly  lower  than  in  1923.  Shipments  of  rye  were  also  lower.  The  increase 
in  grain  shipments  is  to  be  attributed  to  barley  and  oats,  particularly  the 
former.    The  details  are  as  follows: — 

Apr. -Dec,  1923   Apr. -Dec,  1924 


Wheat   $9,594,995  $9,431,378 

Oats   315,371  759,032 

Barley   167,759  626,273 

Rye   104,788  22,208 


According  to  the  Belgian  figures  from  January  to  November  9,  1924,  the 
principal  countries  of  origin  for  wheat  purchases  were,  in  order:  Argentina, 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Holland  (mostly  re-exports),  France,  Roumania, 
and  Russia. 

The  Belgian  grain  crop  last  summer  was  not  good,  but  is  an  unimportant 
factor  in  the  situation.  Belgium  is  far  from  having  attained  to  her  pre-war 
importation  of  grain  and  improvement  in  exchange  may  be  counted  on  to 
increase  her  consumption. 

ZINC  ORES 

The  imports  of  zinc  ores,  valued  at  $1,186,204,  constitute  a  new  item, 
which  was  a  big  factor  in  the  increase  of  trade  in  the  April  to  December  period 
of  1924.  The  first  shipments  were  noted  about  the  end  of  1923.  There  are 
two  groups  of  zinc  smelters  in  Belgium,  and  one  of  these  is  importing  from  the 
Dominion.  So  far  as  British  Columbia  supplies  are  concerned,  this  trade  must 
be  regarded  as  temporary  as  it  is  understood  that  the  ore  will  eventually  be 
treated  in  Canada.  The  attention  of  importers  has.  been  directed  to  the  Quebec 
supplies,  but  production  in  that  province  is  very  small.  The  production  of 
crude  zinc  in  Belgium  in  January,  1925,  was  15,120  tons;  in  1923  the  monthly 
average  was  17,019  tons,  Belgium  is  a  large  exporter  of  crude  zinc.  In  the 
first  ten  months  of  1924  her  exports  were  72,240  metric  tons,  principally  to 
France,  Britain,  Germany  and  Holland.  At  the  same  time,  imports  amounting 
to  11,746  tons  were  brought  in  from  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  the  United 
States. 

For  zinc  ores,  curiously  enough,  Belgian  figures  make  no  reference  to  Cana- 
dian shipments,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  being  given  as  Australia,  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Sweden,  Algeria  and  China.  A  large  re-export  trade  is  done 
with  Holland,  Germany  and  France. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  imports  in  the  1924  period  were  credited  with  an  increase  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  or  247  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period 
in  1923.    The  weight  of  Canadian  cheese  imported  was  1,764,800  pounds.  The 
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total  importations  of  cheese,  of  which  re-exports  are  only  about  4  per  cent, 
were  (January-November  9)  14,561  metric  tons.  Dutch  cheese,  as  has  always 
been  the  case,  dominates  the  market,  accounting  in  the  1924  period  for  87 
per  cent  (12,785  tons)  of  the  total  imports.  France  is  credited  with  766  tons, 
Switzerland  with  421,  and  Canada  with  295  tons.  Sales  of  Canadian  standard 
cheese  are  regulated  by  the  relative  price  of  Dutch  cheese.  The  increase  this 
year  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  imports  of  patent  Canadian  pasteurized 
cheese  in  5-pound  packets  wrapped  in  tinfoil,  which  has  had  a  real  success 
on  this  market.  One  exporter  of  this  cheese  considers  that  it  is  now  per- 
manently established  and  sales  of  20,000  boxes  per  month  are  mentioned  at 
present. 

[See  report  on  this  subject  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal] . 

BUTTER 

The  importation  of  Canadian  butter  has  shown  a  large  increase  in  the 
April  to  December  period  of  1924,  and  has  moved  to  fourth  place  amongst 
Dominion  exports  to  Belgium.  This  is  largely  due  to  high  prices  obtainable 
in  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  first  shipment  of  81  tons  was  noted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1923.  A  large  part  of  the  imports  for  the  period  stated,  valued  at  $204,996, 
have  been  deflected  to  Germany.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  requirements  are 
for  unsalted  butter,  or  butter  with  a  low  percentage  of  salt.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable sale  for  unborated  Quebec  butter,  but  to  prevent  mould  this  requires 
to  be  shipped  on  the  fastest  boats.  Canadian  butter  is  largely  used  for  blending 
purposes  and  the  moisture  content  is  usually  added  to.  The  custom  of  requiring 
one-third  of  the  price  with  order  is  restricting  sales,  but  is  a  necessary  protection 
in  many  cases.  Export  of  Canadian  butter  to  this  market  commenced  after 
the  armistice  with  sales  of  $1,137,210  in  fiscal  year  1920,  $41,805  in  1921,  $38,172 
in  1922  and  $14,886  in  1923. 

The  shipments  of  Quebec  butter  in  1923  were,  generally  speaking,  not  a 
financial  success,  and  owing  to  spasmodic  exchange  fluctuations  and  seasonable 
variations  in  price,  the  butter  import  trade  has  been  a  precarious  business  and 
has  in  consequence  lacked  sustained  effort.  In  addition  to  local  butter,  the 
supply  of  which  is  a  growing  factor,  Dutch  butter  is  chiefly  bought.  Other 
sources  of  supply  are  Great  Britain  (re-exports),  Denmark,  and  France. 

CANNED  SALMON 

Canned  salmon  continues  to  play  an  important  part  in  Canadian  export 
trade  with  Belgium.  The  total  of  19,239  hundredweight  valued  at  $204,612  in 
the  April-December  period  of  1924  was  practically  identical  with  that  of  1923. 
The  principal  importer  of  Canadian  salmon  advises  that  the  consumption  of 
extra-quality  pink  salmon  from  British  Columbia  has  lately  shown  a  tendency 
to  increase.  This  grade  of  salmon  has  been  imported  in  considerable  quantities 
for  the  last  few  years.  Unfortunately  some  importers  have  not  given  sufficient 
attention  to  quality  and  have  considered  only  price,  with  the  result  that  quan- 
tities of  very  poor-quality  pinks  have  been  imported,  while  some  unscrupulous 
importers  have  even  gone  the  length  of  bringing  in  chum  salmon  to  which  they 
have  applied  labels  (made  in  Belgium)  designating  them  as  pink — a  practice 
that  has  had  a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  market's  appreciation  of  s,almon. 
Fortunately,  the  evil  influence  of  such  a  practice  has  been  partially  counteracted 
by  the  propaganda  of  the  better-class  importers  who  have  brought  in  best- 
quality  pinks,  and  by  means  of  arrangements  for  tasting  the  salmon  in  the 
retail  shops,  have  had  some  success  in  educating  the  public  to  the  advantage 
of  buying  a  good-quality  product  at  a  slightly  higher  price.  Sockeye,  which  was 
the  only  quality  imported  before  the  war,  will  undoubtedly  come  into  the  market 
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when  the  dollar  rate  is  more  favourable;  at  present  a  few  tins  only  are  in 
sight  in  the  best-class  grocers'  shops.  In  1914,  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium 
of  this  quality  amounted  to  3,113  hundredweight,  of  a  value  of  $44,287.  There 
is  a  market  for  chums,  but  they  should  be  sold  as  such.  The  grade  should  be 
stamped  on  the  tin  with  the  word  "  Canada 

CATTLE 

Cattle  imports  for  the  April-December  period  in  1924  show  a  decline  of 
$72,158  as  against  that  of  1923.  As  far  as  is  known,  the  last  live  Canadian 
cattle  sold  in  Belgium  was  in  November,  1923.  These  were  for  immediate 
slaughter.  During  the  period  stated,  however,  small  lots  of  cattle  have  come 
in  for  shipment  to  Switzerland.  About  a  year  ago,  a  sale  of  1,000  head  was 
made  for  the  Cologne  area,  but  had  to  be  cancelled  for  lack  of  shipping  space. 
Freight  to  Belgium  in  January  last  figured  out  at  about  $25  per  head.  The 
cattle  coming  forward  appear  to  be  mostly  shipped  by  one  concern  and  are 
embarked  at  St.  John.  A  working  connection  has  been  formed  for  cattle 
shipments,  and  when  business  is  possible,  they  are  likely  to  appear  again  on 
this  market. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  for  the  following: 

(1)  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  ready  for  erection,  of  the  whole 
of  the  steel  and  iron  work  for  the  superstructure  of  the  Mokau  River  bridge, 
including  steel  girders,  wire  ropes,  sheaves,  winches,  and  gearing,  and  all  neces- 
sary field  rivets,  bed-plates,  and  holding-down  bolts  complete.  Tenders  close 
May  19. 

(2)  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  a  portable  oscillograph  complete 
with  all  accessories.   Tenders  close  on  June  23. 

Tenders  for  the  above  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington. 

(3)  Fifteen  hundred  plugs,  2  wire,  metallic  circuit  for  switchboards,  to 
sample.  Tenders,  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Stores  Manager,  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington,  close  on  June  9. 

These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
New  South  African  Customs  Tariff  Affects  Preference 

A  cablegram  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  states: — 

"  New  tariff  effective  April  9  comprises  372  items.  Maximum  and 
minimum  columns.  Ninety-seven  items  given  minimum  rating;  advantage 
between  3  and  10  per  cent.  United  Kingdom  allowed  22  minimum  ratings; 
Canada,  7;  Australia,  4.  Other  minimum  ratings  withheld  for  quid  pro 
quo  agreement  with  foreign  countries.  Canada  granted  following  prefer- 
ential rebates:  wheat  flour,  tinned  fish,  timber,  unchanged;  binder 
twine,  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  white  lead,  Is.  per  100  pounds;  tires,  2s.; 
tubes,  l^d.  per  pound;  newsprint,  £1  10s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds." 
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The  South  African  customs  "tariff  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  a  single- 
schedule  tariff  with  provision  for  a  British  preferential  rebate  on  nearly  all 
dutiable  items.  It  comprised  about  200  items.  The  preferential  rebate,  in  the 
case  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  was  3  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  long 
list  of  articles  in  the  South  African  tariff  was  subject  to  a  general  tariff  of  only 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  was  consequently  exempt  from  duty  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff.  Many  articles  were  20  per  cent  general  tariff,  and 
17  per  cent  British  preferential  tariff;  some  25  per  cent  general,  and  22  per 
cent  preferential.  There  was  also  a  group  of  articles  dutiable  at  specific  rates 
— that  is,  on  a  quantity  basis — and  on  these  a  specific  amount  of  the  duty  was 
usually  remitted  as  a  preferential  rebate.  All  the  foregoing  preferential  rebates 
applied  to  goods  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  reciprocating  British  possessions.  As  the  British  preferential  schedule  of 
the  Canadian  tariff  applies  to  South  African  goods,  Canada  as  a  reciprocating 
part  of  the  Empire  enjoyed  the  full  British  preference  in  South  Africa. 

With  reference  to  the  commodities  on  which  Canada  is  granted  preferen- 
tial rebates  under  the  new  tariff,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  the  following- 
rates  of  duty  from  the  tariff  which  has  just  been  revised:— 

General  Tariff  as 
Reduced  by 
General  Preferential 
Tariff  Rebate 

Wheat,  ground  or  otherwise  prepared,  per  100  pounds   3s.  3d.  2s.  lid. 

Fish  not  being  of  South  African  taking,  per  pound   ljd.  Id. 

Wood,  unmanufactured  ad  valorem         3%  Free 

Binding  twine  ad  valorem         3%  Free 

Paints  and   colours,  not  elsewhere  enumerated   (presumably  including 

white  lead)  ad  valorem       25%  22% 

Rubber  tires,  pneumatic,  per  pound   Is.  9d. 

Rubber  tires,  solid   3d.  2d. 

Tubes  for  motor  cycles  and  cycles   Is.  9d. 

Tubes  for  motor  cars   8d.  6d. 

Paper  (as  defined)   apparently   includes  newsprint   ..    ..   ad   valorem         3%  Free 

Additions  to  Newfoundland  Doty-Free  List 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  announces  that  resolutions  tabled  at  the 
opening  of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  on  February  18  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  articles  to  the  duty-free  list:  beef  when  salted  in  barrels; 
pork  in  barrels  or  half-barrels — viz.,  mess,  family,  prime  mess,  rump,  extra  prime 
bean,  clear  butt  and  ham,  belly  pork,  or  family  mess  or  loin  pork;  kerosene 
oil.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1077,  September  13,  1924, 
page  261.) 

New  Zealand  Duty  on  Bran  and  Pollard 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1059  (May  17,  1924),  a  paragraph 
was  published  relative  to  the  restriction  of  importation  of  bran  and  pollard 
into  New  Zealand,  and  the  suspension  of  the  usual  customs  duties  on  these 
commodities.  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
writing  under  date  March  9,  1925,  states  that  an  Order  in  Council  has  been 
passed  rescinding  the  suspension  of  the  duties.  As  from  March  1,  1925,  the 
duties  will  be  levied,  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin. 

For  some  time  past  the  exportation  of  these  commodities  from  New  Zea- 
land has  been  prohibited.    As  from  May  1,  1925,  this  prohibition  will  cease. 

Certificates  Required  for  Potatoes  Entering  Sweden 

In  virtue  of  a  decree  effective  from  February  15,  says  the  Board  of  Trade 
Journal,  certificates  required  for  potatoes  imported  into  Sweden  must  state  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  covered  thereby,  and  must  also  contain  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  country  from  which  the  potatoes  are  consigned  a  prohibition 
is  in  force  against  the  importation  of  potatoes  from  countries  which,  as  far  as 
is  known,  are  not  free  from  wart  disease. 
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Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  of  March  26,  reports  certain  changes  in  import  duties  and  also  some 
new  itemis  recently  added  to  the  Mexican  customs  tariff.   Some  of  these  are  as 


follows: 

Fraction  Mexican 

Number  Currency 

128   Starch  and  feculae,  n.o.s.,  for  industrial  use,  previously  4c.  per  gross  kilo.,  now  ..  $0.07 
146   Cases  and  crates  of  common  wood,  empty,  for  packing  purposes,  fitted  together  or 

not,  previously  free,  now  per  gross  kilo.  ..   0.01 

156   Cordage  of  cotton,  aloe,  hemp  and  other  similar  fibres,  when  measuring  3  cm. 

or  more  in  diameter,  previously  12c.  per  gross  kilo.,  now   0.20 

160  Rope  and  cordage  not  more  than  1  cm.  in  diameter,  previously  20c.  per  legal  kilo., 

now  per  gross  kilo   0.40 

161  Rope  and  cordage,  more  than  1  and  less  than  3  cm.   in  diameter,  previously 

15c.  pea-  cross  kilo.,  now   0.30 

194   Armoured  and  insulated  cables  and  wire,  previously  5c.  per  gross  kilo.,  now   ..  0.01 

1-a   Cattle,  bovine  n.o.s.,  per  head  (new  item)   5.00 

1-b   Cattle  for  breeding  purposes  (new  item)   Free 

1-c   Goats  and  sheep,  n.o.s.,  per  head  (new  item)   0.50 

1-d    Goats  and  sheep  for  breeding  purposes  (new  item)   Free 

The  Mexican  dollar  is  the  equivalent  of  about  50   cents   in  Canadian 


money.  Presumably  there  is  a  surtax  of  12  per  cent  of  the  duty  in  addition  to 
the  rates  quoted  in  each  case. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

527.  Flour. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  covering  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  flour. 

528.  Flour,  Oatmeal,  Wheat. — A  firm  in  Dublin  are  anxious  to  purchase  as  agents. 

529.  Flour,  Oatmeal,  Cereal  Foods. — A  firm  in  Dublin  wish  to  purchase  above  for  own 
account. 

530.  Evaporated  Fruits. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  commission  merchants  would  like  to 
hear  from  exporters  of  evaporated  fruits.  Quotations  c.i.f.  New  Zealand,  preferably  in  ster- 
ling. 

531.  Canned  Goods. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  have  quota- 
tions from  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  peas  who  are  in  a  position  to  appoint  a  sole  agent 
for  that  Dominion.    Quotations  c.i.f.  New  Zealand,  preferably  in  sterling. 

532.  Tinned  Salmon;  Fruits. — A  French  importer  wishes  to  take  up  the  representation 
of  Canadian  exporters  of  tinned  salmon  and  fruits  in  syrup. 

533.  Codfish. — A  public  institution  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  receive  quotations  for 
Canadian  dried  codfish.    Possibilities  of  exceptionally  large  business  for  responsible  firms. 

534.  Sardines. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  desires 
to  enter  into  communication  with  Canadian  packers  of  sardines.  The  type  preferred  is 
packed  in  oval  15-ounce  cans,  48  to  the  case,  with  tomato  sauce.  A  good  business  is  possible. 
Quotations  also  desired  for  3^  ounce  cans,  packed  100  to  the  case,  also  in  tomato  sauoe. 
Correspondence  in  English. 

535.  Canned  Fish. — A  London  firm  of  importers  and  brokers,  who  claim  an  elaborate 
organization  for  the  sale  of  canned  and  packet  foodstuffs  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
on  the  Continent,  would  be  glad  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian  packers,  more  especially  of 
canned  fish. 

536.  Rennet  Casein. — A  West  of  England  manufacturing  company  who  import  sup- 
plies of  rennet  casein,  according  to  details  and  sample  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  are  open  to  consider  c.i.f.  offers,  together  with  samples,  from  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  rennet  casein. 
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537.  Wheat. — A  manufacturers'  "representative  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  communicate 
with  exporters  of  wheat  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  for  the  Mexican  market.  Good 
opportunities  for  large  business.    Correspondence  in  English. 

538.  Oats. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  covering  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters  of  oats. 

Miscellaneous 

539.  Hay. — A  firm  of  commission  merchants  covering  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  exporters. 

540.  Hosiery. — An  old-established  manufacturers'  agent  in  the  Midlands  of  England 
desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer  of  adults'  and  children's  hosiery. 

541.  Fleece-lined  Underwear. — An  old-established  Birmingham  manufacturers'  agent 
desires  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturer. 

542.  Ladies'  Moccasin  Slippers. — A  member  of  a  London  firm  visiting  Canada  during 
April  desires  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  ladies'  moccasin  slippers,  for  which  they 
have  excellent  opportunities.  Interested  firms  are  requested  to  write  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  16535). 

543.  Leather,  etc. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mexico, 
with  good  connections  and  covering  the  West  Coast  districts,  desires  to  receive  quotations 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  for  patent  leathers,  kid  skins,  calf  skins,  etc.  Correspond- 
ence in  English. 

544.  Paper. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  their  goods  on  the  Austrian  market 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Vienna  company  dealing  in  writing  and  newsprint  paper. 

545.  Pulp  and  Paper. — A  firm  in  Dublin  wish  to  purchase  mechanical  and  chemical 
wood-pulp,  newsprint,  kraft  and  other  wrappings  for  own  account. 

546.  Lumber. — A  timber  merchant  in  the  South  of  England  would  like  to  get  into  touch 
with  Canadian  firms  who  can  supply  white  ash,  red  and  white  oak,  rough  and  planed,  in 
carload  lots  of  each  sort. 

547.  Pulpboard,  Leatherboard,  etc. — A  London  firm  have  received  an  inquiry  from  cus- 
tomers in  South  Africa  for  pulpboard  for  the  manufacture  of  boot  and  shoe  heels,  and  also 
for  leather  or  other  boards  used  in  the  leather  footwear  industry.  Invite  offers,  accompanied 
by  samples  and  quotations,  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

548.  Pneumatic  Tires. — A  firm  in  Roumania  would  like  to  import  pneumatic  tires  from 
Canada. 

549.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  firm  of  importers  and  buyers  of  automobile  accessories, 
garage  equipment,  etc.,  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  with  a  view  to 
sole  representation  for  Holland  and  colonies. 

550.  Automobile  Accessories. — A  firm  of  automobile  accessory  importers  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters  of  bumpers  and  spotlights. 

551.  Automobiles  and  Accessories.— A  Roumanian  concern  would  like  to  be  put  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  automobiles  and  automobile  accessories. 

552.  Bicycles  and  Motocycles. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  bicycles  and  motocycles 
are  requested  to  send  offers  and  quotations  possibly  c.i.f.  Salonica  to  a  firm  in  Bucharest, 
Roumania. 

553.  Building  Materials,  etc. — A  firm  in  Dublin  wish  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
sellers  of  building  materials,  glass  and  earthenware,  electric  equipment,  agricultural 
machinery,  road  rollers  and  quarry  plant  of  all  descriptions,  furniture,  motors  and  lorries, 
engines. 

554.  Printing  Machinery,  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Dublin  wish  to  buy  through  agents 
printing  machinery,  letterpress  machinery,  litho  machinery,  binding  machinery;  newspaper, 
kraft  and  other  wrapping  papers,  pulpboards,  boxboards,  strawboards,  writing  paper. 

555.  A  firm  in  Dublin  wish  to  purchase  either  for  own  account  or  as  agents  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery,  flour,  oatmeal,  wheat  and  oats. 

556.  Amyl  Alcohol,  Acetate,  Fusel  Oil. — A  London  firm  dealing  in  raw '  materials  for 
perfumers  and  soap  makers  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  amyl 
alcohol  and  acetate,  and  fusel  oil,  who  are  open  to  undertake  export  trade. 

557.  Cobalt  and  Nickel  Oxides  and  Ores. — A  leading  importer  in  Hamburg,,  Germany, 
of  ores  and  metals  desires  to  receive  offers,  samples  and  analyses  from  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  export  cobalt-nickel  oxides  and  ores;  also  cobalt-nickel  matte. 

558.  Iron  Strapping  for  Boxes. — A  Dutch  importer  is  desirous  of  receiving  proposals 
regarding  representation  in  Holland  from  Canadian  exporters  of  iron  or  steel  strapping  for 
packing  cases. 

559.  Machinery,  Minerals  and  Metals. — A  London  company  of  importers,  exporters, 
and  agents,  who  maintain  representatives  in  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  Brazil,  are  desirous  of 
securing  the  selling  agencies  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products,  machinery, 
and  also  of  producers  of  minerals  and  metals;  or  alternatively  they  would  consider  an 
arrangement  with  an  influential  merchant  firm  to  cover  both  export  and  import. 

560.  Shoe  Tacks  and  Nails. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Guadalajara,  Jalisco, 
Mexico,  with  good  connections,  desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  a  Canadian  manufacturer  of 
shoe  tacks  and  nails.   Correspondence  in  English. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


No.  1107— April  18, 1925. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  14,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  14,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  6,  1925,  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Week  ending   Week  ending 


 f 

Holland  

 Vr. 

Switzerland  

 Fr. 

Roumania  

British  Guiana  , 

Trinidad  

St.  Kitts  

St.  Vincent  

Tobago   

Shanghai,  China 

 Tael 

Batavia,  Java 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements  ..$ 

Parity 
00  $4.85 


.402 
.193 


1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
268 
.498 
2s. 
$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.86 

1. 


.708 
.402 
.567 


April  6, 

April  14| 

1  09  <i 

1925 

$4.7862 

$4.7862 

.0515 

.0515 

.0410 

.0410 

.4000 

.3997 

.0506 

.0505 

.1423 

.1426 

.0500 

.0496 

.1932 

.1934 

.2382 

.2382 

.0169 

.0172 

.1598 

.1601 
.2698 

.2698 
.1839 

.1840 

.4160 

.4203 

.3603 

.3603 

1.0007 

1.0007 

.5000 

.5004 

.3840 

.3828 

.1070 

.1088 

4.8000 

4.7987 

.9770—1.0120  .9770—1.0120 


.7480 

.3990 
.5604 


.7493 


.5604 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  ivithout  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London.— Antonia,  Cimard  Line,  May  9. 

To  Liverpool. — Aurania,  May  1;  Lancastria,  May  15— both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic, 
May  2;  Regina,  May  9;  Canada,  May  16 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Montcalm,  May  1; 
Montclare,  May  8;  Montrose,  May  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Brecon,  May  2;  Bawtry,  May  9;  Batsford,  May  16— all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Vellavia,  May  2;  Antonia,  May  9;  Vasconi;i,  May  16 — all  Cunard  Line;  Canadian  Trapper. 
May  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  15— both  C.G.M.M.;  Southwestern  Miller,  Furness,  Withv, 
May  9. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  May  2;  Turcoman,  May  9;  Cornishman,  May  16 — all 
White  Star-Dominion;  Parthenia,  May  1;  Concordia.  May  15 — both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  7;  Manchester  Hero,  May  14 — both 
Manchester  Liners. 

To  Southampton. — Marloch,  April  30;  Empress  of  Scotland,  May  13;  Melita.  May  20 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hull. — Southwestern  Miller,  Furness,  Withv,  May  9. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Victor,  C.G.M.M.,  May  8. 

To  Newcastle  and  Lfjth— Cairnavon,  May  8;  Cairntorr,  May  15— both  Thomson 
Line. 
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To  Glasgow. — Marburn,  April  30;   Montlaurier,  May  7;   Montreal,  May  14 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Saturnia,  May  1;  Letitia,  May  8;  Cassandra,  May  15 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  17. 
To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  12. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  5; 
Canadian  Runner,  May  19— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
C.G.M.M.,  May  6. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  1. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  May  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  May  5;  Melita,  May  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Trapper,  May  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  15— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  9;  Welland  County,  May  19 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports,  May  7;  Marloch,  April  30;  Empress 
of  Scotland,  May  13 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  May  15;  Lisgar  County,  May  20 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — A  steamer,  first  half  May;  a  steamer,  second  half 
May — both  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo's  Italian  Service,  May  10. 
To  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Ports. — Dimholme,  New  Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  May  20. 
To  South  African  Ports. — New  Toronto,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  15. 

From  St.  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  22. 

To  London. — Canadian  Rancher,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25;  Brandon,  Canadian  Pacific, 
April  21. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  23. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  April  25. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  C.G.M.M.,  April  24. 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Rancher,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  April  24. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada,  Intercontinental  Transports,  April  24. 

To  Hamburg. — Brandon,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  21. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Hyacinthus,  Houston  Line,  April  26. 

To  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  April  26. 

From  Halifax 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Manchester  Liners,  April  28. 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  April  28;   Dijiby,  May  14 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Teviot,  April  24;  Chaudiere,  May  8 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  April  28;  Digby,  May  14 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Skirmisher,  C.G.M.M.,  April  25. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  May  1;  Empress  of  Australia,  May  14 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Achilles,  Blue 
Funnel,  May  2. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  May  6. 
To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Indiana,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line), 
April  30. 

To  London. — Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  Liverpool.— Drechtdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  early  May. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  Furness  (Pacific),  April  30. 

To  Avonmouth  and  Glasgow.— Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  May  15. 

To  Hamburg. — Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Loch  Monar,  late  May — both  R.M.SP.  Co. 

To  Rotterdam. — Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Loch  Katrine,  late  April;  Drechtdyk,  earlv  Mav;  Loch  Monar,  late 
May— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  Sydney  and  Melbourne. — Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian- Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  May  6. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  48,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  0., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne..  Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brail 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laid  law  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  'Canadian. 

Japan 

A,  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cab?* 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlement* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  Jonn 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British 
Washington. 
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TRADE   COMMISSIONER   HERCULE   BARRE'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT   TO  CANADA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  is  expected  to 
arrive  at  Montreal  the  first  week  in  May  with  a  view  of  undertaking  a  tour 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to  France.  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
trade  with  France  who  may  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade 
Commissioner  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made. 


PROHIBITION  ON  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  HORSES  I  INTO 
GERMANY  REMOVED 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress 

Hamburg,  April  2,  1925. — On  March  26  the  German  Government  removed 
the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  the  following  classes  of  horses:  cart 
horses — light  and  heavy  mares,  stallions,  and  geldings;  stud  stallions,  light  and 
heavy;  carriage,  riding,  and  race  horses;  horses  valued  at  300  marks  each  and 
less  than  1-40  metre  high;  foals  for  sale  not  over  1^  years  old,  and  over  1^ 
years  old;  sucking  foals  following  their  mothers. 

These  horses  may  therefore  now  be  imported  into  Germany 
license.    German  dealers  have  already  made  arrangements  for  the^ 
farm  horses  from  Denmark  and  Holland,  especially  from  the  foi 
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It  is  considered  that  there  should  be  a  good  opening  for  Canadian  horses,  pro- 
vided Canada  can  supply  well-broken  horses  at  competitive  prices.  What  are 
chiefly  required  are  heavy  farm  horses  or  chunks,  ranging  around  1,400  pounds 
to  1,500  pounds  in  weight,  well  broken.  These  horses  are  at  present  selling  in 
Germany  at  around  800  to  900  marks  ($190.50  to  $214)  per  head  or  more 
according  to  quality. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  for  horses  valued  at  less  than  1,000  marks  ($238) 
is  90  marks  ($21.43)  per  head.  For  horses  over  that  value  the  duty  would  be 
double.  There  would  be  no  market  in  Germany  for  half-broken  horses,  since 
the  expense  of  breaking  them  in  is  too  great  for  dealers  to  risk  importing  such 
horses.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  Canadian  horses  to  Germany  is  the 
ignorance  of  dealers  as  to  the  kind  of  horses  which  Canada  has  to  offer.  Cana- 
dian horse  exporters  communicating  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Hamburg  will  be  put  in  touch  with  reliable  dealers. 

NORTH  BRITISH  MARKET  FOR  FRUIT  PULP 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  8,  1925. — In  considering  the  market  in  Great  Britain  for 
fruit  pulp,  it  is  important  to  understand  the  difference  in  the  habits  of  the 
Canadian  and  British  people  in  the  consumption  of  fruits  which  are  not  fresh. 
With  the  exception  of  preserved  peaches,  pears,  etc.,  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  to  consume  jams  and  marmalade  to  the  exclusion  of 
"  preserves,"  while  in  Canada  large  quantities  of  preserved  fruits  of  the  berry 
variety,  such  as  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.,  are  used  to  the  partial  exclusion  of 
jams  and  marmalade.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in 
any  restaurant,  hotel  or  private  house,  even  in  Scotland  where  "  high  "  tea  is 
the  last  substantial  meal  of  the  day  with  most  people,  preserved  berries  as 
understood  in  the  Dominion.  Jam  and  marmalade,  placed  on  toast  or  bread 
with  a  knife  are  universally  in  use  in  place  of  the  preserves  of  so  many  Cana- 
dian households,  taken  with  a  spoon.  While  is  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
conservatism  which  refrains  from  adopting,  or  even  trying,  such  succulent 
articles  as  preserved  berries  of  different  kinds,  the  fact  of  this  conservatism 
remains. 

Some  jam  manufacturers  of  the  highest  class  resolutely  refuse  to  use  any 
but  the  best  fresh  fruit,  and  of  course  the  resultant  product  is  superior,  both  in 
appearance  and  taste,  to  the  jam  made  from  imported  fruit  pulp.  In  Scotland 
this  is  particularly  the  case,  as  the  Scottish  people  are  more  particular  in  regard 
to  the  quality  of  their  food  even  than  the  English.  But  nevertheless  fruit  pulp 
comes  into  the  country,  even  in  Scotland,  in  large  quantity,  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  price  and  quality  for  Canadian  fruit  packers  to  get  into  the  market. 
At  this  point  it  may  be  wise  to  state  that  the  word  "  pulp  "  is  a  misnomer, 
as  this  word  suggests  fruit  which  has  been  mashed  up.  Such  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  cask  or  tin,  when  opened,  presents  the  fruit  in  the  same  apparent  condi- 
tion as  when  picked,  the  berries  being  entirely  whole.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  fruit  when  packed  must  be  in  no  way  inferior  to  that 
sold  for  eating  fresh.  The  jam  for  which  the  pulp  is  required  by  the  jam 
manufacturers  is  not  so  good  as  that  made  directly  from  the  fresh  fruit,  as 
the  packed  fruit  loses  some  of  its  flavour,  but  this  is  not  due  to  a  second- 
grade  fresh  fruit  for  packing,  and  this  must  not  be  used. 
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A  large  bulk  of  the  fruit  pulp,  at  least  strawberry  and  raspberry,  comes 
from  Holland  and  France,  and  some  from  Tasmania  and  Australia.  Apricot 
pulp  comes  mainly  from  Spain.  Apart  from  any  question  of  quality  and  price, 
the  difficulty  of  the  Tasmanian  and  Australian  shippers  has  been  to  induce 
British  manufacturers  or  brokers  to  change  their  connections  from  their  favour- 
ite Dutch  or  French  shipper,  and  this  difficulty — a  form  of  conservatism  or 
loyalty  to  old  and  tried  connections  whichever  view  is  preferred — is  one  which 
the  Canadian  shipper  will  also  be  compelled  to  meet. 

In  Holland  it  is  the  custom  for  the  farmers  to  take  their  berries  into  the 
centres  where  they  are  sold  by  auction,  the  packers  conveying  their  supplies  to 
their  factories,  where  they  are  first  washed  and  drained.  If  the  pulp  is  to  be 
put  up  in  casks,  about  2  per  cent  of  bisulphite  (S02)  is  added;  that  is,  to  each 
150  kilogrammes  of  fruit  is  added  3  kilos  of  liquid  bisulphite.  Casks  of  40 
imperial  gallons,  holding  about  150  kilos,  are  then  filled,  the  bisulphite  acting 
as  a  preservative,  as  the  casks  can  never  be  quite  air-tight.  Where  tins  are 
used  which  are  quite  air-tight  no  bisulphite  is  required,  and  the  Dutch  use  tins 
as  well  as  casks.  Tins  are  also  used  by  the  packers  in  France,  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  In  France  and  Holland  the  tins  are  of  5  kilos  in  cases  of  ten  tins. 
In  Australia  and  Tasmania  the  tins  are  15  pounds,  four  to  the  case.  In  all 
cases  of  tinned  pulp,  the  pulp  is  pure — that  is,  no  sugar  or  bisulphite  is  added. 
In  fact  no  sugar  is  added  to  any  of  the  pulp,  as  heavy  duty  would  have  to  be 
paid  on  entry  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  sugar  contents.  Apricot  pulp 
comes  from  Spain,  in  tins  of  5  kilos,  10  tins  to  the  case.  The  inside  of  the 
tin  is  lacquered  to  withstand  the  acid  of  the  fruit,  and  this  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  all  acid  fruit. 

Some  British  Columbia  pulp  is  already  reaching  the  London  market,  about 
4,000  cases  of  raspberry  pulp  having  been  received  recently.  This  is  a  new 
development,  which  might  be  greatly  extended.  When  this  matter  was  first 
considered  by  British  Columbia  interests,  and  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners in  the  United  Kingdom  were  asked  to  give  information,  the  packers  were 
proposing  to  ship  frozen  berries,  some  of  it  containing  sugar.  Strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  by  all  the  Trade  Commissioners  against  this  idea,  which 
could  not  possibly  have  successfully  competed  against  other  imported  fruit  pulp, 
and  it  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  methods. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS  FOR  CATTLE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  writes  under 
date  April  9,  1925,  that  the  reduced  yield  of  the  root  crops  last  year  has  had  a 
bad  effect  on  the  condition  of  cattle  in  Ireland.  The  number  being  stall- 
fed  is  much  below  normal  and  the  general  condition  of  the  animals  is  only  fair. 
The  supplies  on  offer  have  been  small,  but  the  demand  has  been  keen  for  good 
forward  stores.  Prices  of  stores  have  ranged  from  £6  to  £10  for  six  to  twelve 
months  old,  £10  to  £16  for  one  to  two  years  old,  and  from  £14  to  £22  for  two  to 
three  years  old. 

FLAX  PRICES  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow,  writes  under 
date  April  9,  1925,  that  the  quantity  of  flax  on  offer  in  Northern  Ireland  has 
been  small  during  March  and  the  quality  only  medium.  Prices  have  fallen 
slightly  and  the  average  was  about  15s,  per  stone,  or  say  25^  cents  per  pound. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Liverpool,  April  6,  1925. — Timber. — A  fair  volume  of  trading  has  been 
transacted  during  the  past  month  and  increased  activity  is  anticipated  during 
April,  particularly  in  building  operations.  Pitch  pine  timber  has  been  less 
inquired  for  and  shippers  have  effected  sales  only  on  reduced  prices.  Lumber 
values  have  been  maintained  and  stocks  are  light.  United  States  hardwoods 
have  been  in  quiet  demand.  The  demand  for  spruce  has  improved  and  some 
substantial  sales  are  reported,  chiefly  from  New  Brunswick.  Liner  shipments 
from  Nova  Scotia  have  arrived  too  freely,  bringing  reduced  prices.  For  the 
month  ending  March  31,  1925,  unofficial  statistics  of  timber  imports,  consumption 
and  stock,  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1923  and 
1924,  as  follows:— 

Liverpool 

Import  Consumption 

1923      1924       1925  1923       1924  1925 

1,090  1,260      1,050  960 

1,100  40        240  540 


N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine  510 

Birch  logs   180 

Birch  planks..  ,   139 


200 
176 


327 


97 


146 


212 


1923 
4,630 
380 
387 


Stock 
1924 
2,360 
240 
176 


1925 

4,760  Stds. 
1,340  Loads 
927  Stds. 


Manchester 


1923 


Spruce  ..  ..  , 
Birch  logs. .  . 
Birch  planks 


Import 
1924 
1,100 
100 
133 


1925 
450 
120 
224 


Consumption 
1923       1924  1925 
1,660      2,250  930 
100         . .  80 
19        133  97 


1923 
3,410 


545 


Stock 
1924 


100 


1925 

5,590  Stds. 
40  Loads 
545  Stds. 


Flour  and  Grain. — There  was  a  very  slow  demand  for  flour  of  all  descrip- 
tion during  the  past  month  and  prices  fell  sharply  in  sympathy  with  the  decline 
in  wheat.  At  the  close  of  the  month  Liverpool  millers  were  quoting  52s.  6d.  per 
sack  for  straight  run  flour,  with  buyers  holding  off.  Canadian  export  patents 
declined  from  around  60s.  c.i.f.  to  approximately  50s.  6d.  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  and  offers  were  reported  as  low  as  46s.  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Minnea- 
polis quotations'  averaged  Is.  6d.  per  sack  less  than  Canadian.  Australian  flour 
declined  to  an  average  of  44s.  The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of 
grain  products  to  this  area  for  the  month  of  March  are  as  follows: — 


Wheat 

Flour 

Maize 

Barley 

Oats 

Quarters 

Sacks 

Quarters 

Quarters 

Quarters 

477,363 

11,002 

94,632 

18,742 

15,469 

196,871 

7,685 

16,099 

39 

312,960 

1,011 

32,371 

15,794 

1,540 

Liverpool  

Manchester  

Hull  

Canned  Goods. — The  month  has  been  very  quiet  in  all  branches  of  the 
canned  goods  trade.  This  is  attributed  by  importers  to  unseasonable  weather 
and  reduced  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  Prices  for  canned  salmon  remained 
firm  throughout  the  month.  Californian  fruits  were  steady  on  poor  demand. 
Tomatoes  were  unchanged. 

Butter. — Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  imports,  butter  maintained 
its  price  until  the  Continental  demand  declined  in  the  third  week  of  March. 
Since  that  time  prices  have  dropped  sharply.  Finest  New  Zealand,  which  opened 
the  month  around  182s.  per  cwt.,  met  a  dull  demand  at  the  end  of  the  month 
and  dropped  to  about  176s.  A  few  odd  lots  of  Canadian  No.  1  grade  pasteurized 
were  disposed  of  at  from  4s.  to  6s.  lower  than  New  Zealand.  Supplies  of  Aus- 
tralian butter  continued  heavy.  Danish  maintained  its  high  level  due  to  Con- 
tinental demand  until  towards  the  close  of  the  month,  when  quotations  dropped 
to  an  average  of  220s.   The  market  at  present  is  very  weak. 
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Cheese. — Canadian  cheese  has  practically  been  cleared  off,  although  a  few 
lots  were  sold  at  from  108s.  to  110s,  The  demand  for  New  Zealand  supplies  has 
been  quiet,  the  month  opening  with  prices  around  102s.  and  closing  about  100s. 
There  is  reported  a  comparative  shortage  of  spot  stocks  as  against  the  end  of 
March  last  year. 

Bacon. — Irish  bacon  is  still  very  scarce,  being  quoted  as  high  as  135s.  during 
the  month  and  closing  between  125s.  and  130s.  Canadian  quotations  have  been 
firm,  ranging  from  96s.  on  Wiltshire  cuts  to  108s.  and  closing  the  month  at  around 
106s.  American  supplies  met  a  quiet  demand  against  firm  quotations  ranging 
from  86s.  to  98s.  for  Cumberlands.  Clear  bellies  closed  the  month  at  from  112s. 
to  117s.  Danish  offers  at  the  end  of  March  were  from  120s.  to  124s.,  influenced 
by  rumours  of  labour  troubles  in  that  country. 

Eggs. — The  first  few  days  of  March,  on  account  of  mild  weather,  brought 
lower  prices  for  eggs.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  prices  reacted  and 
averaged  13s.  till  the  close.  English  new-laid  eggs  are  plentiful.  Egyptian  sup- 
plies keep  steady,  but  are  now  nearly  finished.  Continental  eggs  have  been  dear 
owing  to  cold  weather  conditions,  but  are  now  commencing  to  arrive  in  small 
quantities. 

Hay. — Good  supplies  of  hay  are  available,  and  the  best  quality  is  bringing 
somewhat  higher  prices.  For  the  week  ending  April  1,  the  average  price  quoted 
at  Liverpool  for  first-grade  clover  hay  was  105s.  per  ton,  and  at  Manchester 
110s.,  not  including  delivery  to  buyers'  premises. 

INDUSTRY 

During  the  early  part  of  March  the  advancing  cost  of  raw  cotton  and  con- 
tinued absence  of  demand  from  India  tended  to  restrict  business.  Since  then 
prices  have  fallen  off  and  orders  from  the  East  have  improved,  with  the  result 
that  a  better*  trade  is  being  done  in  some  sections.  The  producers  of  fine  goods 
and  subsidiary  trades  are  reported  to  be  doing  well.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spinners  and  manufacturers  of  the  coarser  grades  are  still  having  a  very  difficult 
time.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  restricted  production  in  the  American 
section  is  not  solving  the  problem,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  an  alternative  to 
short  time.  The  month  closes  with  arrangements  on  foot  for  calling  a  confer- 
ence of  all  interests  to  effect  still  further  economies  in  the  hope  of  improving 
conditions  in  this  section  of  the  cotton  industry.  The  statistics  of  cotton  piece 
goods  exports  for  February  are  now  available,  and  show  a  steady  tendency 
towards  improvement  with  but  few  setbacks.  Cloth  exports  during  the  month 
of  February  were  some  25,000,000  square  yards  above  those  of  February  last 
year,  and  for  the  first  two  months  of  this  year  exports  have  been  greater  by 
approximately  75,000,000  yards  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1924. 

The  recent  London  sales  brought  lower  prices  for  raw  wool  and  more 
stabilized  conditions  were  expected  in  this  industry.  Reports  from  Bradford, 
however,  state  that  new  business,  while  a  little  better,  has  not  been  forthcoming 
to  the  extent  anticipated  as  the  result  of  easier  wool  prices,  and  most  mills  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  turning  out  lower  grades,  reflecting  the  public  demand  for 
cheaper  clothing. 

The  Nottingham  lace  trade  continues  to  show  steady  improvement.  A 
Board  of  Trade  Committee  is  considering  the  application  of  the  case  presented 
by  the  lace  industry  for  safeguarding  it  against  unfair  foreign  competition.  In 
the  hosiery  trades  slackness  in  staple  lines  is  reported,  and  complaint  is  made 
that  large  quantities  of  American  artificial  silk  stockings  are  being  imported  at 
extremely  low  prices.  The  general  position  of  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  the 
North  of  England  is  one  of  acute  depression. 
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The  general  hardware  trades  in  Sheffield  continue  to  show  improvement, 
particularly  in  sections  catering  to  builders'  requisites.  A  decided  increase  in 
activity  is  reported  in  aluminium  holloware,  The  cutlery  trade  s  quiet. 

In  the  engineering  trades  the  rolling  stock  and  electrical  engineering  branches 
continue  fairly  active.  Manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  report  that  demand 
from  overseas  markets  is  comparatively  steady.  Constructional  engineering 
firms  are  moderately  well  employed.  Machine  tool  makers  throughout  Lanca- 
shire and  district  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  slack. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  CATALOGUES  AND  SAMPLES 

The  office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner  at  Liverpool  has  a  fairly  complete 
range  of  catalogues,  but  it  is  specially  requested  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
place  Trade  Commissioners  on  their  permanent  mailing  list  to  receive  new  issues 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  Samples  are  only  received  occasionally  in  the  Liverpool 
office.  In  many  lines  of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  furnish  samples,  but  in  the 
case  of  new  lines  samples,  which  are  not  too  large  or  too  expensive,  should  be  sent. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  these  to  be  made  available  to  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  the  several  offices. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA:  INTERPRETATIONS 

OF  "  CASH  TERMS" 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  R.  Stevens 

Cape  Town,  March  18,  1925. — A  rather  interesting  point  was  raised  recently 
during  the  introduction  of  a  line  of  Canadian  goods,  with  reference  to  the  limi- 
tations of  a  cash  discount.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  interpretation  of  "  cash 
terms,"  as  involving  any  method  of  payment  which  reimbursed  the  Canadian 
exporter  for  his  goods  before  the  delivery  of  such  goods,  was  mildly  questioned 
by  a  Canadian  shipper,  who  took  the  attitude  that  cash  discounts  should  only 
be  applicable  to  orders  on  which  payment  accompanied  the  order.  The  point 
was  sufficiently  interesting  to  institute  a  canvass  of  Cape  Town  business  men 
and  bankers,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  understandings  of  the  precise  defines  of 
a  cash  discount. 

Of  three  bankers,  one  stated  his  inability  to  give  an  authoritative  opinion. 
One  stated  that  cash  terms  implied  immediate  payment  upon  the  delivery  of 
goods — that  is,  if  the  quotation  was  f.o.b.  either  factory,  seaboard  or  c.i.f.  foreign 
port,  a  cash  discount  was  effective  during  the  period  necessary  for  carriage  of 
the  goods  to  the  place  from  whence  they  were  quoted.  A  third  banker  considered 
this  interpretation  too  rigorous.  He  pointed  out  that  a  sight  draft  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  time  payment,  and  therefore  all  sight  drafts  must  be  regarded 
as  cash  terms.  Moreover,  although  in  theory  the  delivery  of  the  goods  is 
accepted  at  the  place  on  which  the  quotation  is  based,  in  practice  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  shipper  does  not  end  until  the  goods  are  finally  accepted  at  their 
destination. 

Members  of  the  commercial  community  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
cash  terms  should  be  regarded  as  either  cash  with  order,  sight  drafts  against 
established  credits  in  the  principal  exchange  centres  of  the  world,  or  sight  drafts 
against  confirming  houses  in  the  same  centres.  Most,  but  not  all,  declared  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  cash  discounts  on  all  sight  drafts,  even  when 
attached  to  shipping  documents.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  suggest  what  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  "  cash  terms  "  is,  but  to  outline  the  attitude  of  South 
African  importers  upon  the  matter. 
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VALUE  OF  CATALOGUES  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  writes 
drawing  the  attention  of  all  Canadian  exporters  to  the  fact  that  in  forwarding 
catalogues  and  price  lists  in  cases  with  goods  such  printed  matter  is  dutiable  on 
entering  South  Africa  and  its  value  must  be  shown  upon  the  invoices. 

Canadian  catalogues  pay  22  per  cent  advalorem,  and  in  the  event  of  no 
valuation  being  shown  on  the  invoice,  the  customs  authorities  may  place  their 
own  valuation  on  the  goods. 

In  one  or  two  cases  lately  samples  have  been  sent  to  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner's office  with  a  number  of  catalogues  enclosed.  In  each  case  no  valuation 
for  such  catalogues  was  shown  on  the  invoice,  and  the  South  African  Customs  set 
a  value  comparable  with  the  cost  of  similar  catalogues  if  produced  in  South  Africa. 
This  valuation  approximated  30  cents  per  pound  net  weight,  which  is  probably 
higher  than  the  actual  value  of  such  catalogues.  Heavy  customs  charges  are  not 
the  only  penalty  for  invoice  deficiencies,  but  clearance  charges  and  sundry 
expenses  are  increased  as  well,  owing  to  the  cases  having  to  be  opened  and  the 
catalogues  weighed  and  examined  by  the  Customs.  No  imports  should  ever  be 
shown  on  invoices  without  customs  details. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  March  13,  1925. — The  second  official  wheat  forecast  for  the 
season  1924-25  reports  the  condition  of  the  Indian  wheat  crop  at  the  end  of 
February  as  somewhat  less  favourable  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  total  area  sown  is  estimated  at  32,057,000  acres  as  compared  with  30,843,000 
acres  at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  In  the  Punjab,  which  normally 
produces  a  third  of  India's  wheat,  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rain  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  90  per  cent  of  normal.  The  United  Provinces, 
which  account  for  about  one-quarter  of  India's  total  wheat  crop,  report  that 
owing  to  frost  and  rust  the  crop  is  at  present  estimated  at  only  70  per  cent  of 
normal.  In  the  other  principal  wheat-producing  districts  the  condition  of  the 
crop  is  reported  to  be  only  fair,  the  estimated  outturn  averaging  between  80  and 
90  per  cent  of  normal.  Present  indications  therefore  point  to  a  wheat  crop  some- 
what below  last  year's  yield  of  9,747,000  tons.  Net  exports  of  Indian  wheat 
from  April  1,  1924,  to  March  7,  1925,  amounted  to  about  1,100,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  640,000  tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1923-24. 

UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  CROP 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  April  13,  1925.— The  April  report  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  a  winter  wheat  crop  about  116,000,000 
bushels  smaller  than  that  produced  last  year.  The  report  places  the  crop  at 
474,255,000,  based  on  the  conditions  of  the  crop  on  April  1. 

Last  year's  actual  harvest  was  590,037,000  bushels  and  the  condition  on 
April  1  was  83  per  cent  of  normal,  while  the  average  production  in  the  last  five 
years  was  591,957,000  bushels  and  the  average  April  1  condition  for  the  last 
ten  years  was  81  -2  per  cent.  The  production  forecast  was  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  average  abandonment  of  acreage  and  average  influences  on  the  crop  to 
harvest  time. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  crop's  condition  between  December  1  and 
April  1  of  12-3  points,  compared  with  an  average  decline  of  4-4  points  between 
those  dates  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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A  forecast  of  61,652,000  bushels  of  rye  was  announced,  based  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  crop  April  1,  which  was  84  per  cent  of  normal.  Last  year's  crop 
was  63,446,000  bushels  and  the  April  1  condition  83-5  per  cent  of  normal,  while 
the  average  production  for  the  last  five  years  was  70,410,000  bushels  and  the 
average  April  1  condition  87-1  per  cent  for  the  last  ten  years. 

The  condition  of  winter  wheat  in  important  producing  states  compares  as 
follows  with  December  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1925: — 

April  1,        Dec.  1,       Apr.  1, 
1925  1924  1924 


Pennsylvania   85  82  83 

Ohio   61  80  73 

Indiana   72  81  74 

Illinois   87  87  73 

Michigan   85  83  86 

Missouri   86  85  77 

Nebraska   66  78  91 

Kansas   63  76  87 

Texas   4,7  75  91 

Oklahoma   65  84  87 


The  present  estimate  of  condition  and  indicated  yield  compares  as  follows 
with  the  estimates  of  April  1,  1924,  and  April  1,  1923,  all  figures  of  yield  being 
forecast  of  the  date  specified: — 


1925  1924  1923 

Condition                                                                         68.7  83  75.2 

Acreage  planted                                                         42,317,000  39,749,000  45,950,000 

Indicated  crop                                                         474,255,000  549,415,000  572,317,000 


April  conditions  for  the  winter  wheat  crop,  acreage  sown  as  given  in  the 
preceding  December's  estimate  and  final  estimated  yield  compare  as  follows  for 
a  series  of  years.  The  condition  is  in  each  case  that  of  the  April  crop  reported, 
but  the  indicated  yield  is  based  on  the  April  estimate  only  for  1925,  the  other 
years  giving  the  actual  final  yieild.  Figures  of  area  and  crop  are  in  thousands  of 
acres  and  bushels  : — 


Acres 

Acres 

Yield 

Cond. 

Sown 

Harvested 

Bushels 

42,317 

*474,255 

  83.0 

39,749 

36,438 

590,037 

46,069 

39,750 

572,340 

  78.4 

44,293 

38,131 

586,204 

  91.0 

44,847 

42,702 

600,316 

41,757 

37,773 

610,597 

50,489 

49,105 

760,377 

1918  

  78.6 

42,170 

36,392 

565,099 

40,534 

27,653 

412,501 

39,203 

37,256 

480,553 

1915  

..   ..    88.8 

41,263 

40,169 

673,947 

  95.6 

41,263 

35,387 

684,990 

  91.6 

37,128 

30,958 

523,561 

*  April  estimate. 

DUTCH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam!,  April  4,  1925. — Towards  the  end  of  March  the  Dutch  grain 
market  became  very  interesting  from  many  standpoints.  Not  only  did  the  trade 
experience  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in  the  demand  for  feeding  stuffs  such  as 
maize,  but  the  market  for  other  grains  became  extremely  agitated  as  a  result  of 
the  declines  in  the  North  American  markets  and  the  consequent  decrease  in 
demand  from  European  buyers,  who  appeared  to  be  holding  off  until  the  market 
becomes  more  stable. 

In  so  far  as  wheat  for  Holland  is  concerned,  buyers  seem  to  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  small  stocks  which  were  being  held  here,  and  since  prices  commenced  to 
decline  Dutch  millers  have  practically  only  been  buying  from  hand  to  mouth. 
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The  situation  in  so  far  as  the  Rhine  millers  are  concerned  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. Importers  say  that  there  are  no  stocks  of  wheat  in  Germany,  but  the 
millers  are  not  buying  at  all  freely,  in  consequence  of  which  some  wheat  pur- 
chasers are  now  failing  to  take  up  documents,  with  the  result  that  the  situation 
is  becoming  rather  difficult. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  reported,  that  not  for  a  long  time  has  Rhine 
shipping  been  so  quiet — a  fact  of  some  importance  to  wheat  importers  as  cus- 
tomers are  now  able  to  take  delivery  at  Rotterdam  since  grain  can  be  loaded 
direct  into  barges  for  storage  rather  than  elevated  into  silos.  If  there  were  a 
great  demand  for  Rhine  tonnage  for  ore  or  coal  this  would  not  be  the  case,  and 
storage  charges  would  become  a  rather  difficult  problem. 

Another  rather  remarkable  feature  of  the  Dutch  grain  market  is  the  fact 
that  Russian  agents  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  accumulate  rye  for  the 
Soviet  Government.  This  rye  has  been  shipped  both  to  Baltic  and  Black  Sea 
ports. 

At  the  end  of  March  maize  was  being  quoted  from  226  fl.  to  229  fl. ;  barley, 
from  237  fl.  to  246  fl. ;  No.  2  Western  rye,  14.50  fl.;  oats,  Canada  No.  2,  11.30A.; 
and  Canada  No.  2  feeding,  10.50  fl. 

Flour. — At  the  beginning  of  March  continued  high  prices  for  flour  and 
breadstuff's  had  an  inevitable  effect  on  the  demand  for  both  these  commodities, 
with  the  result  that  both  domestic  mills  and  importers  of  flour  had  a  very  quiet 
fortnight.  The  decline  in  the  wheat  markets  enabled  the  agents  of  foreign  mills 
to  place  in  consumption  consignments  of  flour  which  had  been  accumulated, 
while  the  inland  millers  still  had  to  contend  with  stocks  of  high-priced  grain. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  bread  prices  declined  slightly  and  improved  busi- 
ness may  be  expected. 

At  the  end  of  March  domestic  patents  were  being  quoted  at  from  23.25  fl. 
to  23.50  fl.,  as  compared  with  quotations  being  offered  for  American  patents 
between  24.50  fl.  and  26  fl. 

The  reports  of  business  during  1924  for  several  of  the  Dutch  milling  com- 
panies have  appeared  during  the  past  month.  None  of  them  appeared  to  have 
lost  any  money  during  1924,  but  the  best  report  to  date  announces  a  dividend 
on  the  common  stock  of  8  per  cent. 

REVIEW  OF  BELGIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  APRIL  TO 

DECEMBER,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

II 

[The  first  part  of  this  report  was  published  in  our  last  issue.} 
AUTOMOBILES 

Imports  of  automobiles  into  Belgium  from  Canada  for  the  April-December 
period  of  1924  showed  a  decline  over  the  1923  period.  Canadian  automobiles 
imported  into  Belgium  are  Buicks  and  Chevrolets.  It  is  authoritatively  stated 
that  the  number  of  cars  imported  from  Canada  in  the  calendar  year  1924  is  well 
below  the  number  of  1923,  as  the  principal  factories  have  preferred  to  ship  from 
their  United  States  plants.  Following  the  example  of  the  Ford  Company, 
General  Motors,  Limited,  have  established  a  plant  at  Antwerp  for  assembling 
Chevrolet,  Oldsmobile  and  Oakland  cars  and  begin  operations  on  April  1.  As  a 
result,  the  prospects  for  a  continuance  of  Canadian  export  trade  in  automobiles 
to  this  market  have  been  seriously  affected.  American  motor  trucks  do  not  find 
the  same  success  on  this  market  as  passenger  cars,  with  the  exception  of  light 
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one-  and  two-ton  vehicles.  When  the  new  Belgian  tariff  came  into  force  on 
December  10  last  the  Ford  factory  closed  down,  but  the  readjustment  of  the 
duty  on  parts  has  enabled  it  to  resume  operations.  Belgian  returns  for  1924 
show  that  while  the  value  of  American  cars  imported  was  cut  in  half  as  com- 
pared with  1923,  that  of  parts — including  tires — increased  more  than  fourfold. 
The  tendency  is  thus  to  do  the  assembling  in  Belgium. 

FLAX 

During  the  April-December  period  of  1924  flax  from  Ontario  for  the  Ghent 
mills  came  forward  to  the  value  of  $110,557;  there  were  no  sales  of  Canadian 
flax  during  1923.  The  total  imports  of  flax  into  Belgium  from  January  1  to 
November  10,  1924,  were  120,721  tons.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were: 
France  (73,436  tons) ;  Holland  (30,690  tons) ;  Lithuania  (7,270  tons) ;  Great 
Britain  (3,831  tons);  and  Esthonia  (2,659  tons).  Canadian  shipments  are  not 
separately  shown..  An  importer  states  that  Canadian  flax  has  been  sold  to 
various  Continental  spinners,  mostly  Belgian.  He  believes  that  the  trade  could 
be  developed,  but  recommended  that  the  flax  be  better  scutched  in  order  to 
obtain  a  higher  price.  The  Canadian  product  must  be  competitive  in  price 
with  Russian,  which  is  better  prepared  now  than  before  the  war. 

ASBESTOS 

During  the  April-December  period  of  1924  exports  of  asbestos  from  Canada 
to  Belgium  were  valued  at  $107,175,  as  against  $315,225  in  the  1923  period — a 
decrease  of  60  per  cent.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this  decrease. 
There  are  a  number  of  asbestos  shingle  factories  in  Belgium,  one  of  which  held 
the  patent  for  making  asbestos  cement  shingles,  for  which  purpose  the  bulk 
of  the  product  is  imported.  This  factory  proceeded  against  the  other  makers 
and  has  so  far  won  the  case,  forcing  all  the  others  to  close  down.  These  firms 
have  appealed,  and  should  they  lose  their  works  will  have  to  remain  closed 
until  April,  1926,  but  should  they  be  successful  they  will  be  able  to  start  up 
immediately.  Another  reason  for  the  decrease  is  that  South  Africa  is  exporting 
asbestos  to  Belgium  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  of  the  Canadian  product.  High 
freights  are  also  said  to  be  unfavourably  affecting  business.  A  percentage  of 
the  fibre  declared  for  Belgium  has  as  ultimate  destination  Holland  and  France. 

WOODPULP 

The  business  in  Canadian  woodpulp  developed  after  the  Armistice,  ship- 
ments being  made  progressively  until  1923  when  they  fell  away  altogether 
owing  to  the  failure  of  an  English  firm,  with  Continental  and  Canadian  con- 
nections, which  was  responsible  for  the  trade.  This  business  was  with  Belgian 
paper  makers,  but  the  new  business  recorded  for  the  April-December  period 
of  1924,  valued  at  $104,757,  was  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  silk. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Importers  of  Canadian  agricultural  implements  in  Belgium  state  that  busi- 
ness prospects  are  bright  at  the  present  time  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  labour  for 
farm  work — the  strongest  factor  favouring  the  installation  of  machinery.  On 
the  other  hand,  customs  duties  are  uniform  for  agricultural  implements  from  all 
countries,  including  Germany,  and  as  parts  of  Belgium  near  the  German  frontier, 
such  as  Eupen  and  Malmedy,  are  very  German  in  language  and  outlook,  and  as 
these  regions  are  agricultural,  this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  situation.  It 
is  understood  that  part  of  the  Canadian  agricultural  implements  arriving  at 
Antwerp  go  through  to  Switzerland.    The  largest  Canadian  company  have  now 
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established  their  own  offices,  which  will  undoubtedly  result  in  more  business. 
Previously  this  market  was  worked  from  France.  A  second  Canadian  firm  has 
now  resumed  shipments  and  was  represented  at  the  recent  agricultural  imple- 
ments show.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the  importation  of  agricultural 
implements  are  bright.  In  hand  tools,  such  as  hay  forks,  manure  forks,  rakes, 
hoes,  etc.,  business  is  said  to  be  better  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the  Armistice. 

PIG  LEAD 

Before  the  war  no  separate  mention  was  made  of  Canadian  lead  exports 
to  Belgium.  This  trade  began  in  1921,  when  small  shipments  to  the  value  of, 
roughly,  $28,000  were  made.  In  1923  no  exports  were  recorded,  but  the  last 
nine  months  of  1924  are  credited  with  a  value  of  $74,320. 

LOBSTER 

Canadian  lobster  sold  on  this  market  is  chiefly  of  one  brand,  and  there 
was  little  change  in  the  situation  between  1923  and  1924.  Small  shipments  have 
been  noted  going  through  in  transit,  Before  the  war  the  market  for  Canadian 
lobster  in  this  country  was  nearly  three  times  as  important  as  that  for  canned 
salmon,  but  at  present  the  situation  is  reversed.  Sales  of  lobster  to  Belgium 
in  fiscal  year  1914  were  valued  at  $124,283.  Canned  lobster  is  now  in  Belgium, 
as  it  is  in  nearly  every  country,  a  luxury,  but  not  so  with  salmon.  The  average 
value  of  lobster  imported  in  1914  was  41  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  past  year 
it  was  74|-  cents  per  pound.  The  price  of  41  cents  before  the  war  was  a  little 
over  2  francs,  while  74^  cents  is  over  14  francs — an  increase  of  700  per  cent. 

A  certain  amount  of  canned  lobster  from  South  Africa  is  on  the  market  at 
prices  below  those  of  Canadian,  but  the  latter  is  decidedly  preferred. 

BRAN,  SHORTS  AND  MIDDLINGS 

Belgium  buys  bran  principally  from  France  and  the  Argentine,  and  also 
to  a  certain  extent  from  Holland.  Consumption  during  the  ten  months  ending 
November,  1 924,  is  given  as  46,438  metric  tons.  As  there  is  an  important  flour- 
milling  industry  in  Belgium,  the  local  supply  is  important.  The  millers'  asso- 
ciation includes  83  mills,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  local 
stock.  The  importation  of  bran  and  linseed  cake  is  often  carried  on  by  grain 
importers,  but  other  firms  dealing  in  fodder  also  import. 

LARD 

Lard  is  imported  by  representatives  of  American-Canadian  packing  houses 
at  Antwerp,  who  also  sell  hams,  bacon,  and  pickled  pork  in  barrels.  The  Cana- 
dian figures  show  an  increase  of  $28,400  for  the  period  stated  in  1924  against 
that  of  1923,  or  about  400  per  cent.  There  is  an  important  market  at  Antwerp 
for  lard,  and.  market  reports  are  regularly  published.  In- 1914  the  United  States 
sold  nearly  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  lard  in  Belgium,  where  it  takes  the 
place  of  butter  or  margarine  for  the  labouring  people.  According  to  Belgian 
returns  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1924,  the  total  imports  were  9,917  tons.  Of 
this  the  United  States  was  credited  with  7,894  tons;  Holland  with  1,684  tons; 
Canada  with  241  tons;  and  Brazil  with  83  tons.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  a 
large  percentage,  if  not  all,  of  the  lard  credited  to  Canada  in  the  Belgian  statis- 
tics is  of  United  States  origin,  fat  pork  being  usually  cheaper  at  Chicago  than 
Toronto.  The  headquarters  for  all  this  business  seems  to  be  the  New  York 
Produce  Exchange. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

Direct  shipments  of  Canadian  hides  to  Belgium  marks  a  new  departure, 
and  the  figure  of  $30,864  credited  to  Canada  in  1924  is  a  good  beginning.  This 
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item  represents  Canadian  hides,  but  while  they  are  being  bought  in  Belgium 
they  appear  to  be  re-exported  to  Northern  France.  The  United  States  sells 
hides  regularly  through  Antwerp,  and  American  shipments  even  in  1914  were 
sent  in  to  the  value  of  $46,951.  These  probably  included,  and  may  still  include, 
considerable  Canadian  hides,  as  our  exports  to  the  United  States  are  very  large 
and  the  American-Canadian  abattoirs  would  probably  sell  through  the  same 
channels.  A  report  on  the  hide  market  in  Belgium  was  published  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1106  (April  11,  1925). 

MARINE  INSURANCE  COVERING  SHIPMENTS  TO  BUENOS  AIRES 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

THE  POLICY  OR  CERTIFICATE 

Buenos  Aires,  March  26,  1925.— The  exporter  should  clearly  understand  in 
detail  the  terms  of  his  insurance  policy  which  travels  with  the  shipping  docu- 
ments of  the  merchandise  leaving  for  Buenos  Aires.  The  policy  covers  risks 
which  are  not  accepted  by  the  steamship  company.  On  the  other  hand,  damage 
resulting  from  bad  stowage  or  other  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  ship's  crew 
must  be  claimed  for  from  the  shipowner,  as  it  is  not  recoverable  under  the  marine 
policy.  Merchandise  is  insured  against  u  perils  of  the  sea,"  but  this  term  does 
not  cover  every  kind  of  accident  which  may  cause  damage.  This  risk  does  not 
protect  against  losses  resulting  from  the  normal  breakage  of  crockery  or  from 
the  leakage  of  liquids  or  due  to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  article  such  as  the 
spoiling  of  perishable  goods  through  delays  or  the  sweating  of  grain.  If  the 
printed  policy  does  not  fully  cover  all  the  terms  of  the  contract  desired,  it  is 
made  to  do  so  by  means  of  additional  clauses  which  are  inserted  either  in  writ- 
ing or  attached  in  the  form  of  printed  stickers  or  gummed  slips  of  paper.  If 
these  attached  phrases  conflict  with  the  conditions  as  printed  on  the  policy,  the 
attached  conditions  take  precedence. 

The  exporter  should  be  familiar  with  the  risks  to  which  his  products  are 
subject,  taking  care  that  those  for  which  he  desires  cover  are  carefully  specified 
in  the  policy.  The  provisos,  exceptions  and  qualifications  have  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  often  depriving  a  shipper  unexpectedly  of  any  grounds  for  a  claim 
when  he  had  believed  himself  to  be  protected.  In  this  connection,  the  consignee 
should  be  consulted,  because  he  has  a  better  knowledge  than  the  shipper,  through 
his  experience  in  importing  merchandise,  of  the  hazards  by  which  the  articles 
insured  may  be  confronted  before  delivery  at  destination.  Not  only  should  the 
shipper  assure  himself  that  the  insurance  company  has  an  agency  at  destina- 
tion, but  he  should  have  the  claim,  if  one  arises,  payable  at  destination.  The 
name  and  address  of  the  agent  at  Buenos  Aires  who  will  adjust  the  claim  should 
be  on  the  policy  or  certificate.  A  slightly  higher  premium  may  be  demanded 
for  this  privilege,  but  for  the  better  protection  of  the  consignee  it  is  well  worth 
the  extra  expense.  The  importer  then  has  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  hands 
and  at  his  end,  where  claims  are  more  easily  adjusted.  When  claims  are  settled 
at  the  point  of  export,  the  evidence  must  include  details  which  are  only  avail- 
able at  destination.  The  information  first  given  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  insurance  company,  which  results  in  an  exchange  of  correspondence. 
As  a  reply  to  a  claim  could  hardly  arrive  before  the  expiration  of  two  months, 
the  additional  information  required  might  not  be  available  after  such  a  lapse 
of  time.  For  example,  the  ship  would  have  left  Buenos  Aires,  and  instead  of 
having  returned  to  the  port  whence  the  goods  in  question  had  been  taken  on 
board,  it  might  have  been  sent  to  Europe.  Claims  are  almost  always  arbitrated 
according  to  the  usages  of  the  port  of  destination,  and  in  this  connection  it 
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should  be  noted  that  sometimes-  the  arbitrators  of  a  claim  will  object  to  an  insur- 
ance certificate  which  does  not  contain  all  the  necessary  conditions  stated  in  the 
policy.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  for  some  unexpected  reason  the  draft 
covering  the  merchandise  may  not  be  honoured,  in  which  case  the  consignor  will 
find,  if  he  has  followed  this  policy,  that  he  has  acted  in  his  own  interests. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  had  occasion  to  visit  a  shipment  of  merchandise 
which  had  arrived  in  a  damaged  condition,  consigned  to  four  different  importers, 
and  which  was  covered  by  insurance.  Owing  to  the  risks  insured  against,  two 
consignees  were  able  to  collect  their  claims,  but  the  other  two  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  the  damage  caused  was  not  covered  by  their  policies.  Although 
the  exporter  may  not  be  legally  responsible  for  such  losses,  he  most  probably 
loses  a  customer  if  he  does  not  do  his  utmost  to  protect  his  interests. 

THE  RIVER  PLATE  CLAUSE 

On  shipments  to  the  River  Plate  the  risk  under  this  policy  shall  cease  upon  arrival  at 
any  shed  (transit  or  otherwise),  store,  custom  house  or  warehouse,  or  upon  expiry  of  ten 
days  after  landing,  whichever  may  first  occur. 

This  clause  was  adopted  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  because  marine  insur- 
ance underwriters  on  the  whole  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  risks  should 
terminate  as  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  sea  voyage  as  was  practicable. 
However,  many  marine  policies  have  to-day  the  "  warehouse  to  warehouse  " 
clause,  while  others  cover  from  ten  to  thirty  days  and  more  after  landing. 

Generally  speaking,  any  consignee  whose  documents  are  in  proper  order 
can  obtain  possession  of  his  goods  within,,  at  the  utmost,  ten  to  twelve  days  of 
their  delivery  ex  steamer.  There  is  a  list  of  articles  which  includes  newsprint 
paper  in  reels,  lumber,  galvanized  iron,  earthen  pipes,  agricultural  machinery 
and  hessians,  etc.,  delivery  of  which  can  be  given  direct  from  steamer  to  con- 
signee's carts,  provided  of  course  that  the  import  duties  and  other  pertinent 
Government  charges  have  been  paid  previously. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  sometimes  delays.  The  space  in  the  storage 
sheds  in  the  locality  where  the  big  passenger  steamers  dock  is  limited,  and  there- 
fore it  often  happens  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cargo  of  these  ships  is 
unloaded  into  lighters  which  are  assigned  by  the  customs  officials  to  a  ware- 
house having  available  room.  Sometimes  a  steamer  is  unloading  at  the  time  at 
that  particular  warehouse,  and  consequently  the  lighters  are  delayed,  as  they 
must  wait  their  turn.  As  a  result  of  this  method,  a  month  may  elapse  after  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  before  the  merchandise  is  in  the  possession  of  the  consignee ; 
but  such  occurrences  are  not  frequent.  Again,  it  happens  that  documents  do  not 
arrive  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  ship  carrying  the  merchandise  has 
reached  port,  or  that  the  documents  are  not  in  order,  or  that  there  are  fines  for 
erroneous  declarations  which  require  to  be  adjusted — all  of  which  mean  that  a 
considerable  time  elapses  before  the  merchandise  is  delivered.  It  may  be  that 
the  importer  has  no  cover  under  which  to  put  his  merchandise,  and  as  storage 
charges  are  very  reasonable  in  the  customs  warehouses,  he  may  decide  to  leave 
his  goods  there  until  he  requires  them,  which  he  is  entitled  to  do  up  to  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years.  Documentary  collections  received  by  banks  abroad 
are  honoured  with  promptitude  as  a  rule,  and  merchandise  pertaining  to 
unhonoured  drafts  is  an  extremely  small  percentage  of  the  total.  Naturally  as 
soon  as  the  draft  is  paid  or  accepted  and  the  documents  delivered  to  the  drawee, 
the  insurance  risk  is  taken  over  by  him.  But  at  times  it  does  occur  that  drafts 
are  not  accepted  or  taken  up  when  due,  thereby  postponing  the  delivery  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  consignee. 

All  these  delays  in  the  delivery  of  goods  are  common  to  all  ports,  and  there 
are  few  places  in  the  world  where  merchandise  is  handled  with  quicker  despatch 
and  better  protection  from  loss  by  fire  or  other  causes;  nevertheless,  a  large 
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number  of  marine  insurance  companies  impose  the  "  River  Plate  Clause,"  or 
charge  a  premium  for  its  omission,  as  they  consider  that  there  is  a  greater  risk 
through  fire,  theft,  etc.,  than  exists  in  some  few  other  of  the  world's  ports. 

PERIODS  OF  TIME  WHEN  MERCHANDISE  MAY  NOT  BE  COVERED  BY  INSURANCE 

If  often  happens  that  when  a  ship  docks  the  merchandise  is  unloaded  from 
both  sides,  all  on  one  side  going  immediately  under  cover  into  the  customs  ware- 
houses, while  that  on  the  water  side  is  lowered  into  lighters.  The  marine  policy 
risk  ceases  on  that  portion  of  the  goods  which  goes  into  the  warehouse  the 
moment  it  passes  the  threshold  of  the  door,  but  the  merchandise  which  is  taken 
away  by  lighter  remains  insured  for  ten  days  unless  it  in  turn  is  transferred  to 
a  warehouse.  As  Canadian  exporters  cannot  tell  in  what  way  their  shipment  is 
to  be  unloaded,  they  would  do  well  to  consider  that  the  marine  policy  will  cease 
to  cover  their  property  within  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  rough  material  which  cannot  be  injured  by  rain, 
such  as  lumber,  galvanized  iron  sheets  and  piping,  heavy  glazed  earthenware, 
etc.  This  class  of  merchandise  is  stored  in  the  open  air  within  the  closed  and 
guarded  yards  of  the  customs  authorities. 

Some  banks  and  importers  of  prominence  carry  what  are  known  as  "  fire 
floaters,"  by  means  of  which  the  merchandise  is  protected  as  soon  as  the  marine 
policy  risk  ceases  to  operate.  When  a  bank  receives  the  bill  of  lading  of  a  ship- 
ment, it  immediately  protects  the  shipper  from  loss  by  fire  by  means  of  this  "  fire 
floater  "  insurance  policy.  As  soon  as  the  bill  of  lading  passes  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  bank  to  the  consignee,  this  protection  automatically  ceases.  It  often 
happens  that  the  documents  which  should  accompany  the  merchandise  arrive 
by  another  ship,  perhaps  a  week  or  more  later.  In  such  an  event  neither  the 
banker  to  whom  the  documents  have  been  sent  nor  the  consignee  would  know 
anything  about  the  goods  having  arrived,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a 
period  of  time  during  which  there  would  be  no  cover.  The  consignor  should 
arrange  with  his  banker  to  have  his  shipment  protected  by  fire  insurance  from 
the  time  of  arrival  at  Buenos  Aires  until  it  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 

POSSIBILITIES  IN  ARGENTINA  FOR  CANADIAN  TOBACCO 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  March  26,  1925. — As  the  value  of  Canadian  tobacco,  raw 
and  manufactured,  exported  to  foreign  countries  lias  increased  from  $15,859  for 
the  fiscal  year  1912-13  to  $525,841  for  the  fiscal  year  1923-24,  it  may  be  of 
intcrest^to  some  Canadian  producers  to  learn  something  concerning  the  tobacco 
which  Argentina  buys  from  abroad. 

The  tobacco  industry  of  Argentina  centres  around  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  of  the  Cuban  type.  The  best  grades,  which  compose  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  whole,  are  made  almost  exclusively  of  imported  Cuban.  The 
bulk  of  cigarettes  manufactured  in  this  country  are  a  blend  of  tobacco  from 
Cuba  and  Bahia  (the  latter  a  city  of  Brazil),  to  which  is  added  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  Argentine  tobacco  from  the  province  of  Corrientes. 

The  Argentine  cigarettes  on  the  whole  are  of  the  black  and  dark  types 
but  the  bright  yellow  is  on  the  increase,  more  as  an  imitation  of  the  Jockey 
Club  and  Suza  Cruz  brands  of  Brazil  than  as  a  desire  to  compete  with  English 
and  American  brands.  The  raw  material  employed  for  these  cigarettes  comes 
from  Salta,  Argentina,  but  although  its  colour  is  very  bright  it  is  almost  taste- 
less.   However,  to  overcome  this  defect  a  very  small  proportion  of  more 
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aromatic  tobaccos  is  blended  with  it.  Cigar  and  pipe  tobacco  industries  are  in 
their  infancy  in  Argentina.  Type  Toscano  cigars  are  made  of  tobacco  from 
Kentucky  and  Virginia. 

If  Canadian  exporters  or  producers  of  tobacco  will  send  samples  and  f.o.b. 
seaboard  or  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  prices  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  he 
will  be  pleased  to  visit  the  different  cigarette  manufacturers,  some  of  which  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  experiment  with  Canadian  tobacco  for  blending  purposes. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  imports  of  tobacco  into  Argentina  with  the 
countries  of  origin: — 


IMPORTS 

INTO  ARGENTINA 

Havana  Tobacco 

1921 

1922 

1923 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Kg. 

Total  from  all  countries  . 

  1,098,357 

1,268,949 

1,798,364 

  1,060,698 

1,191,989 

1,691,308 

  30,030 

75,786 

97,797 

380 

5,011 

Cut 

Tobacco, 

of  Other  Origin  (Type) 

Total  from  all  countries  .. 

  109,410 

131,996 

137,763 

  12,356 

14,267 

11,143 

  47,516 

51,172 

37,065 

  34,214 

63,969 

88,346 

Leaf 

Tobacco, 

of  Other  Origin  (Type) 

Total  from  all  countries 

  6,680,370 

7,810,021 

9,798,719 

6,5821,505 

7,880,345 

2,364 

22,230 

  14,614 

26,582 

28,040 

2,042 

1,63,1 

  4,079 

34,515 

22,497 

&,904 

15,894 

Turkey  

  20,327 

19,175 

9,460 

  17,482 

1.4,763 

21,150 

1,063,034 

1,706,591 

  8,222 

16,433 

69,340 

MARKET  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS  IN  MEXICO 

Supplementing  the  information  contained  in  the  report  upon  "  The  Market 
for  Pulp  and  Paper  Products  in  Mexico,"  which  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (No.  1107),  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Mexico  City  has  provided  further  information  in  regard 
to  the  paper  bags  used  for  the  purpose  of  packing  crude  sugar.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  consumption  of  these  is  about  3,000,000  per  annum,  so  that  the 
market  appears  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention  by  any  Canadian  exporter  who 
is  in  a  position  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  bags  in  question  are  usually  made  in  two  colours,  either  brown  or 
blue,  and  they  are  purchased  in  eight  different  sizes,  the  prices  per  thousand 
being  as  follows,  f.o.b.  New  York: — 

Dollars  Dollars 
Canadian  Cy.  Canadian  Cy. 
16£  inches  by  31  inches  Per  1000      27.00  30.00 

19  inches  by  30  inches   "  29.00  34.00 

20  inches  by  36  inches   "  34.00  38.00 

21  inches  by  36  inches   "  34.50  38.50 

22  inches  by  36  inches   "  35.00  39.00 

24  inches  by  40  inches   "  40.00  44.50 

29  inches  by  41  inches   "  45.00  50.00 

26 J  inches  by  44  inches   "  49.00  54.50 
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Terms  of  payment  are  usually  cash  on  receipt  of  documents.  Purchases 
are  usually  made  by  the  large  sugar  refineries  for  delivery  in  September  or 
October,  and  orders  are  placed  in  July. 

Samples  of  the  bags  required  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  may  be  inspected  upon  application  (quoting  file 
No.  T.C.  6-114). 

Manufacturers  in  a  position  to  supply  should  communicate  direct  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  who  will  place  them  in  touch 
with  responsible  agents. 

SENDING  SAMPLES  ABROAD 

Among  the  most  difficult  trade  complaints  may  be  classed  the  attempts  to 
collect  the  value  of  samples  sent  to  foreign  agents,  writes  Mr.  A.  J.  Wolfe  in 
the  United  States  Commerce  Reports. 

Business  in  many  lines  can  not  be  done  without  samples.  Naturally  the 
cost  of  samples  is  eventually  absorbed  in  profits  on  business  secured.  But 
where  no  business  results,  unreturned  samples  are  likely  to  form  a  considerable 
item  of  waste. 

Individual  claims  for  unreturned  samples  are,  as  a  rule,  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  legal  proceedings  or  collection  through  outside  agencies. 
It  is  in  the  aggregate  that  these  items  become  a  burden. 

It  is  best  to  avoid  controversies  based  upon  unpaid  samples,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  in  many  instances  the  creditors  themselves  are  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  samples  are  not  returned  or  paid  for. 

Frequently  samples  are  sent  unsolicited  and  without  a  "  meeting  of  minds  " 
between  sender  and  consignee  as  to  the  obligation  to  return  them  or  to  pay 
for  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  best  to  formulate  certain  lines  of  policy 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  manufacturers'  samples. 

No  samples  should  be  sent  unsolicited  if  they  are  of  sufficient  value  to 
establish  an  important  credit  item.  A  foreign  firm  has  the  right  not  to  be 
forced  to  receive  unsolicited  samples  or  to  be  burdened  with  the  obligation  to 
care  for  them  and  eventually  to  pack  them,  ship  them,  or  pay  for  them. 

If  samples  are  sent  as  a  part  of  an  agency  arrangement,  distinction  must 
be  made  between  those  commercially  usable  and  capable  of  being  sold  and 
those  unfit  for  sale. 

Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  commodity,  the  cost  of  the  samples  may 
be  either  assumed  by  the  sender  or  debited  to  the  distributor,  or  the  cost  may 
be  apportioned  between  them.  In  many  lines  of  business  samples  may  be  con- 
sidered an  item  of  advertising  expense. 

An  electrical  supply  firm  with  a  wide  range  of  samples  includes  in  its 
agency  agreement  the  following  clause:  "The  agent  will  authorize  the  ship- 
ment of  an  initial  range  of  samples  and  the  shipment  from  time  to  time  of 
new  articles,  as  well  as  the  reshipment  from  time  to  time  of  samples  which  have 
become  unfit  for  further  demonstration  purposes."  The  manufacturer  allows 
a  special  agent's  sample  discount  of  50  per  cent  on  such  orders. 

One  of  the  principal  matters  to  consider  in  the  question  of  samples  that 
may  become  the  subject  of  a  controversy  is  to  provide  for  responsibility  in  the 
case  of  deterioration  or  in  the  event  of  no  business  resulting. 

It  may  be  safely  recommended  that  no  samples  of  value  should  be  sent 
without  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  parties  as  to  their 
responsibility. 
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PARCEL  POST  RATES  WITH  UNITED  STATES 

A  communication  has  been  received  from  the  United  States  postal  authori- 
ties advising  that  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  cost  of  the  service,  the  rate  on 
parcel  post  passing  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  will  from  the  1st  of 
May  next  be  14  cents  a  pound. 

The  rates  given  for  the  United  States  in  the  table  of  parcel  post  rates,  page 
210  of  the  Postal  Guide,  are  changed  to  the  following: — 

1  pound   14c  7  pounds   98c 

2  pounds   23c  8  pounds   $1.12 

3  pounds   42c  9  pounds   $1.26 

4  pounds   56c  10  pounds   $1.40 

5  pounds   70c  11  pounds   $1.54 

6  pounds   84c 

The  same  rates  apply  to  parcels  mailed  in  the  United  States  addressed  to 
Canada. 


FORTHCOMING  EXHIBITIONS  AND  FAIRS 

The  following  announcements  of  forthcoming  exhibitions  and  fairs  are  taken 
from  the  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal: — 

United  Kingdom 

British  Empire  Exhibition — 

Wembley  Park,  April-October. 
International  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  July- August.   Apply  to  Universal  Exhibitions,  Ltd.,  Broad  Street 
House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.2. 
Ideal  Homes  and  National  Trades  Exhibition — 

Liverpool,  July  6-25.   Apply  to  L.  Batley,  Esq.,  Gorsey  Works,  Stockport. 
Annual  Health  Exhibition — 

Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  July  20-25.    In  connection  with  the  36th  Congress  of 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  90  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.  1. 
International  Bakers'  and  Confectioners'  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  September  5-11.    Apply  to  Trade  Markets  and  Exhibitions, 
Ltd.,  31  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 
International  Grocers'  Exhibition — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  September  19-25.    Apply  to  Trade  Markets  and  Exhibitions, 
Ltd.,  31  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 
Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Show — 

Olympia,  September  21-26.   Apply  to  the  British  Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Manufacturers' 
and  Traders'  Union,  Ltd.,  The  Towers,  Warwick  Road,  Coventry. 
Textile  Machinery  and  Accessories  Exhibition — 

Manchester  City  Hall,  October  2-17.    Apply  to  the  Organizers,  121  Deansgate,  Man- 
chester. 

International  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair — 

Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  October  5-9.   Apply  to  "The  Shoe  and  Leather  Recorder,"  23 
Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 
International  Motor  Show — 

Olympia,  October  8-17.    Apply  to  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and  Traders,  Ltd., 
83  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  1. 
International  Commercial  and  Motor  Transport  Exhibition — 

Olympia,  October  29-November  7.    Apply  to  the  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders,  Ltd.,  83  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.  1. 


Other  Countries 

International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Decorative  and  Industrial  Art — 
Paris,  April  to  October,  1925. 

Hydraulic  Power  and  Touring  Exhibition — 
Grenoble,  May-October. 
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Posem  Annual  Fair  (5th) — 

May  3-10. 
Grande  Semaine  de  Tours — 

May  9-17.   Mairie  de  Tours. 
Valencia  Sample  Fair  (8th) — 

May  10-25.   Apply  to  Apartado  de  Correos,  132,  Valencia. 
Havana  International  Samples  Fair  (2nd) — 

May  14-29  (approximate  dates). 
Amsterdam  International  Tobacco  Exhibition — 

May  15-June  1.   Apply  to  Directors,  International  Tobacco  Exhibition,  Nes  41,  Amster- 
dam. 

Padua  International  Exhibition  of  Water  Supply  and  Gas  Industries — 

International  Sample  Fair  Buildings,  Padua,  June  5-30.    (International  Congress  of  these 
industries,  June  10-15.) 
Bordeaux  International  and  Colonial  Sample  Fair — 

June  15-30.   Apply  to  7  rue  de  Marechal-Joffre,  Bordeaux. 
Bandoeng  International  Sample  Fair — 

June  20-July  5.   Apply  to  Nederlansch-Indisch  Jaarbeurs,  Menado  Straat,  Bandoeng. 
Helsingfors  International  Finnish  Fair  (6th) — 

July  1-6.  Apply  Finlandska  Massa  A.B.,  Frederiksgatan  14,  Helsingfors. 
Dunkirk  Sample  Fair  of  the  Northern  Counties  (2nd) — 

July  10-26.   Apply  2  Rue  Gaspard  Malo,  Dunkerque. 
International  Exhibition  of  Labour-saving  for  Home  and  Farmstead — 

Brussels,  July  15-August  15.    Apply  to  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35  Old  Queen 
Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
Riga  International  Exhibition  and  Fair  (5th) — 

July  19-August  2. 

NORWEGIAN  GOLD  SURCHARGE  MODIFIED 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of 
December  20,  1924,  respecting  the  gold  surcharge  on  customs  duties  in  Norway, 
the  Norwegian  Consul  General  in  Montreal  has  been  advised  by  cablegram  that 
the  surcharge  in  question  has  been  reduced  from  80  per  cent  to  70  per  cent, 
effective  from  April  16.  The  reason  for  the  surcharge  is  that  customs  duties  are 
payable  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  surtax  indicates  the  relation  between  the  gold 
and  paper  currency  of  the  country. 

DEPRECIATED  CURRENCY  DUTY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Auckland,  N.Z.,  March  16,  1925.— The  Minister  of  Customs  has  decided  to 
remove  the  undermentioned  articles  from  the  list  of  goods  subject  to  depreci- 
ated currency  in  New  Zealand,  effective  from  April  9,  1925: — 

Firearms;  paper,  writing;  paper,  printing;  perfumed  spirits  and  Cologne  water,  if, 
under  the  tariff,  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty;  pianofortes;  pipes,  tubes  and  tubing  of  cast 
or  wrought  iron  (including  boiler  tubes,  flanged  or  unflanged),  and  knees,  bends,  elbows, 
junction  and  inspection  boxes  and  covers,  and  any  other  fittings  of  any  material  for  the 
same;  the  goods  included  under  the  following  tariff  headings:  empty  plain  glass  bottles, 
not  being  cut  or  ground;  infants'  feeding  bottles,  with  or  without  attachments;  jars,  plain 
glass;  glass,  bevelled,  silvered,  or  with  rounded  or  polished  edges;  mirrors  and  looking 
glasses,  framed  or  unframed;  glass,  crown,  sheet,  common  window,  plate,  polished,  coloured, 
bent,  and  other' kinds,  cut  to  any  size  or  shape,  n.ei.;  glassware,  n.e.i.;  globes  and  chim- 
neys for  lamps,  n.ei.;  roofing  tiles,  ridging,  and  finials,  glass  and  earthen;  sheets,  plain 
or  corrugated;  roofing  slates  and  tiles,  ridging,  and  finials,  composed  of  cement  and 
asbestos  or  of  similar  materials ;  plaster-pulp  sheets,  plain  and  unornamental ;  toilet  pre- 
parations and  perfumery,  n.e.i.,  including  perfumed  oil;  wrapping  paper,  all  kinds,  glazed, 
mill-glazed,  or  unglazed,  including  browns,  caps,  casings,  sulphites,  sugars,  and  all  other  bag 
papers,  candle  carton  paper,  tissues,  and  tinfoil  paper,  not  printed,  n.e.i.,  in  sheets  or  rolls  of 
any  size,  if,  under  the  tariff,  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty;  iron,  galvanized  or  plain  black — 
viz.,  rod,  bolt,  bar,  angle,  tee,  channel,  and  rolled  girders;  iron,  plain  sheet,  plain  plate,  and 
hoop  (less  than  6  inches  in  width),  whether  black,  polished,  enamelled,  plated,  tinned,  gal- 
vanized, or  otherwise  coated  with  metal,  n.e.i.,  rolled  chequered  iron  plates,  plain  black; 
rails  for  railways  and  tramways,  including  layouts,  points,  and  crossings  for  the  same;  rail 
fastenings — viz.,  fishplates,  creep-clips,  tie-irons,  bearing-brackets,  bed-plates,  cast-iron  chocks, 
bored  iron  bars. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA  GRANTING  CANADA  3  PER  CENT  PREFERENTIAL 
REBATE  OFF  MAXIMUM  COLUMN  OF  NEW  TARIFF 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  on  South  African  customs  tariff 
changes  published  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal, 
pages  382-3,  a  further  cablegram  has  been  received  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens, 
Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  to  the  effect  that 
Canada  is  allowed  a  3  per  cent  preferential  rebate  off  the  maximum  column  of 
duties  until  the  new  tariff  passes,  which  probably  will  be  about  May  31.  The 
rebate  now  announced  presumably  has  reference  to  items  other  than  those  on  which 
it  was  stated  in  last  week's  article  Canada  was  being  given  minimum  ratings  in 
the  tariff  as  first  introduced.  This  list  of  items  with  rates  of  duty  as  published 
last  week  was  not  clear  in  some  respects,  and  contained  one  or  two  errors.  The 
list  in  question  with  present  duties,  as  compiled  from  latest  sources  of  informa- 
tion, would  be  as  follows: — 


New  Maximum 

Tariff  as 

Reduced  by 

New  Maximum 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Rebate 

100  pounds 

Is.  2d. 

Is.  Od. 

Flour  (wheat  ground,  etc.)  

100  pounds 

3s.  3d. 

2s.  lid. 

.per  pound 

lid. 

Id. 

ad  valorem 

5% 

Free 

11)0  pounds 

7s.  Od. 

6s.  Od. 

White  lead,  ground  in  oil,  in  packages  50  lbs. 

or  over,  per 

100  pounds 

10s.  Od. 

9s.  Od. 

White  lead,  ground  in  oil,  in  packages  under 

50  lbs... per 

100  pounds 

lis.  Od. 

10s.  Od. 

.per  pound 

Is.  Od. 

lOd. 

n&. 

6d. 

.per  pound 

Is.  Od. 

lOd. 

3d. 

2d. 

ad  valorem 

3% 

Free 

,000  pounds 

30s.  Od. 

Free 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT  TO  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg,  is^  expected 
to  reach  Canada  at  the  end  of  this  month  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  business 
tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interest  of  Canadian  export  trade  to  Germany  and 
Russia.  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  these  countries  and  who  desire 
to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to  interview  him  are  requested  to 
communicate  at  an  early  date  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  20,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  20,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  14,  1925,  are  given  flor  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


April  14, 

April  20 

Parity 

1925 

1925 

 f 

1.00  $4.85 

$4.7862 

$4.7850 

 Fr. 

1.  .193 

.0515 

.0522 

1.  .193 

.0410 

.0410 

Holland  

 Florin. 

1.  .402 

.3997 

.3990 

1.  .193 

.0505 

Ac  AC 

Pes 

1 .                . 193 

.1426 

.1430 

Esc 

1.  1.08 

.0496 

.0495 

1.  .193 

.1934 

.1934 

1.  .238 

.2380 

1.  .193 

fl1  79 

0,1  Q9 

1.  .268 

.1601 

.  1631 

1.  .268 

.2698 

.2696 

 Kr. 

1.  .268 

.1840 

.1837 

1.  .498 

.4203 

.4225 

1.  2s. 

.3603 

.3600 

 $ 

1.  $1.00 

1.0007 

1.0000 

1.  .498 

.5004 

.5000 

 Pes. 

1.  .424 

.3828 

.3812 

 Mil. 

1.  .324 

.1088 

.1062 

1.  .193 

1.  4.86 

4.7987 

4.7987 

 f 

1.               1.  1 

1.  1. 

 $ 

 $ 

i: 

 $ 

 $ 

.9770—1.0120 

.9762—1.01 

 $ 

 $ 

l.             1.  j 

Shanghai,  China  .. 

 Tael 

1.  .708 

.7493 

.7475 

1.  .402 

.3990 

.3975 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements  ..$ 

1.  .567 

.5604 

.5600 

TRADE 

INQUIRIES 

FOR  CANADIAN 

PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadl\n  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

561.  Flour. — An  Egyptian  flour  importer  would  like  to  open  up  business  connections 
with  Canadian  firms.  They  would  like  to  receive  offers  and  quotations  possibly  c.i.f.  Alex- 
andria, Egypt 

562.  Flour. — Prominent  British  house  in  Batavia  are  proposing  to  take  up  the  import 
trade  of  flour  in  a  few  months'  time,  consequently  require  samples  and  prices. 

563.  Cheese. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

564.  Cheese. — A  Leicester  firm  of  cheese  factors  desire  direct  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  "  deep-red  "  Canadian  cheese,  suitable  for  that  district. 

565.  Butter. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters. 

566.  Dry  Buttermilk. — A  reputable  importer  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  desires  to 
represent  a  Canadian  firm  able  to  supply  dry  buttermilk  in  barrels. 

567.  Apples. — A  first-class  firm  of  importers  in  Aberdeen  handling  flour,  apples,  ham, 
etc.,  want  to  get  in  touch  with  reliable  packers  of  apples  of  good  repute  in  Canada. 

568.  Refined  Sugar. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  good  standing  want  to  get  in  touch  with 
Canadian  shippers. 
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569.  Cod  Oil. — A  firm  of  stock  foods  manufacturers  in  New  Zealand  wish  to  receive 
cable  quotations  from  exporters  who  are  able  to  supply  first-quality  pale  cod  oil  in  4-gallon 
tins,  acidity  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent. 

570.  Wheat. — A  firm  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  desirous  of  negotiating  sales  of  Canadian 
grain  to  the  Swiss  Government,  wish  to  correspond  with  interested  Canadian  exporters. 
(Quote  file  20904.) 

Miscellaneous 

571.  Oils,  Tallow,  etc. — A  London  firm  with  a  branch  at  Antwerp,  who  import  and 
distribute  on  commission  oils,  tallow,  greases,  rosin,  turpentine,  gums,  glues,  glucose,  waxes, 
chemicals,  starches,  etc.,  are  open  to  represent  Canadian  manufacturers  and  shippers. 

572.  Glucose. — Established  Glasgow  firm,  who  now  import  considerable  quantities  of 
American  glucose,  could  do  considerable  business  in  the  same  commodity  from  Canada  if 
of  equal  quality  and  competitive  price,  in  casks  of  about  6  cwt.  each;  they  wish  to  hear 
from.  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  not  associated  with  the  American  glucose  trust. 

573.  Methyl  Alcohol  and  Methyl  Acetone. — A  Japanese  importing  firm  in  Tokyo 
are  desirous  of  receiving  samples  and  prices,  also  specifications  on  the  above. 

574.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products. — A  Swiss  company  would  like  to  open 
up  business  connections  with  Canadian  firms  dealing  in  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts. 

575.  Leaf  Tobacco. — A  London  firm  who  claim  an  old-established  connection  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  consignments  of  suitable  Canadian  leaf  tobacco  for  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Holland. 

576.  Newsprint. — Established  general  importer  in  Java  desires  samples  and  c.i.f. 
quotations  Java  head  ports  for  the  following  sizes  of  newsprint:  55  by  75  cm.,  weight  9 
kilos  per  ream;  64  by  96  cm.,  weight  14.75  kilos  per  ream;  62  by  94  cm.,  weight  14  kilos 
per  ream. 

577.  Gummed  Paper  Tape. — Japanese  importing  firm  in  Osaka  are  desirous  of  receiving 
samples  and  prices  of  the  above  material  in  the  following  sizes:  \\  inches  by  600  feet  and 
2  inches  by  600  feet  long  per  length. 

578.  Hides  and  Skins. — Canadian  hides  and  skins  are  requested  by  a  firm  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

579.  Cotton  Textiles. — A  Swiss  concern  inquire  for  Canadian  cotton  textiles. 

580.  Cottons  and  Woollens/. — A  Swiss  firm  would  like  to  import  cotton  and  woollen 
textiles  from  Canada. 

581.  Rubberized  Piece  Goods. — A  Swiss  company  would  like  to  communicate  with 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubberized  piece  goods  for  the  manufacture  of  waterproofs. 

582.  Toothpicks. — A  British  firm  of  importers  in  Mexico  City  desire  to  receive  quota- 
tions for  toothpicks  of  Canadian  manufacture.  In  a  position  to  purchase  about  25  gross 
per  month.    Sample  with  first  letter. 

583.  Broom  Handle  Squares. — A  firm  of  timber  importers  in  the  English  Midlands 
desire  c.i.f.  quotations  on  broom  handle  squares,  prime  quality  wood,  f  inch,  f  inch,  1  inch, 
\\  inch  square;  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  6  inches  long;  mixed. 

584.  Kitchen  Chairs. — Established  firm  of  house  furnishers  in  Belfast  are  desirous  of 
being  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cheap  brand  of  kitchen  chairs. 

585.  Chairs  and  Children's  Vehicles. — An  old-established  Swiss  house  would  like  to 
open  up  business  relations  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  chairs  and  children's  vehicles. 

586.  Asbestos  Machinery. — A  foreign  importing  firm  in  Tokyo  are1  desirous  of  receiving 
catalogues,  prices,  etc.,  covering  various  makes  of  asbestos  machinery. 

587.  Hardware— Canadian  manufacturers  of  hardware  are  requested  to  send  offers  and 
quotations  to  a  Swiss  company. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  May  9;  Ausonia,  May  23 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Aurania,  May  2;  Lancastria,  May  15 — both  Cunard  Line;  Megantic, 
May  2;  Regina,  May  9;  Canada,  May  16;  Doric,  May  23— all  White-Star  Dominion; 
Montcalm,  May  1;  Montclare,  May  8;  Montrose,  May  15— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Brecon,  May  1;  Bawtry,  May  9;  Bolingbroke,  May  16;  Batsford,  May 
23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Verbania,  May  2;  Antonia,  May  9;  Vasconia,  May  16;  Ausonia, 
May  23 — all  Cunard  Line;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  15;  Canadian 
Raider,  May  25— all  C.G.M.M.;  Cornish  Point,  May  9;  Comino,  May  23— both  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  May  2;  Turcoman,  May  9;  Cornishman,  May  16;  Cale- 
donian, May  23 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Parthenia,  May  1;  Concordia,  May  15;  Salacia, 
May  23 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  7;  Manchester  Hero,  May  14;  Man- 
chester Producer,  May  21 — all  Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Southampton.— Marburn,  April  30;  Minnedosa,  May  5;  Melita,  May  20— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  May  9;   Comino,  May  23 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  May  8;   Canadian  Leader,  May  22 — both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnavon,  May  8;  Cairntorr,  May  15;  Cairndhu,  May  22 
— all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow— Montreal,  April  30;  Metagama,  May  21— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
May  8;  Saturnia,  May  15;  Athenia,  May  22 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  May  17. 
To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  12. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  5; 
Canadian  Runner,  May  19— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
May  6;  Canadian  Forester,  May  27— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Canadian  Sapper,  C.GJVI.M.,  May  1  and  May  22. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  May  13. 

To  Antwerp.— Minnedosa,  May  5;  Melita,  May  20— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Trapper,  May  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  15;  ;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  9;  Welland  County,  May  20 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  May  7;  Marburn,  Canadian 
Pacific,  April  30. 

To  Havre.— Grey  County,  May  10;  Laval  County,  May  20— both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pennsylvania,  May  15;  a  steamer,  second  half 
May — both  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo's  Italian  Service,  May  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Toronto,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Doonholm,  New  Zealand  S.S.  Ltd.,  May  9;  Canadian  Chal- 
lenger, C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver)  .—Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Megantic,  May  2;  Regina,  May  9;  Canada,  May  16;  Doric,  May  23 — 
all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  22. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  May  2;  Turcoman,  May  9;  Cornishman,  May  16;  Cale- 
donian, May  23 — all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Glasgow. — Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  13. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  13. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  April  28;  Digby,  May  15 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  May  8;  Chaleur,  May  22 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Andalusia,  May  2;  Caledonia,  May  16 — both  Pick- 
ford  &  Black,  Ltd. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Sachem,  April  28;  Digby,  May  15— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Constructor,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Russia,  May  1;  Empress  of  Australia,  May  14;  Empress  of  Asia,  May  28 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Achilles,  Blue  Funnel,  May  2. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  C.G.M.M.,  May  6. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Indiana,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line), 
April  30. 

To  London. — Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May — both  R.M.S.P.  Co.; 
Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  Liverpool.— Drechtdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  early  May. 

To  Manchester. — London  Importer,  Furness  (Pacific),  April  30. 

To  Wsst  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  Hamburg.— Loch  Monar,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  May. 

To  Rotterdam— Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May— both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp.— Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May— both  R.M.S.P.  Co.; 
Canadian  Seigneur,  C.G.M.M.,  April  30. 

To  Sydney  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  May  6. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.  Copyrights  Act.  Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).  (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Paciflc  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note.— Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
10  Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.   Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 
Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).   (Price  25  cents.) 
German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(J916).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents,) 

Trade  with  South  China  (1918).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Spain  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trading  with  Switzerland  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921)*   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 

Fggfactures;  Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f .o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f .  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  48,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Bra.il 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  1184 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Brsnco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  800. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barr6,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2008,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachem,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  68 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.   Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  80.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 
G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cabti 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Strait*  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  81  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantrarom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street.  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow. 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

FredericTHudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
CabU  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majestv  1925- 
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Tenders   Invited— Australia   428 

Foreign    Exchange    Quotations    for    the  Week 

ending  April  27,   1925    428 

Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  Products.  .    .  .  429 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  has 
reached  Ottawa  and  is  about  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade  to  Germany  and  Russia.  The  following  is  the  itinerary  for 
the  first  part  of  the  tour: — 

Montreal  May  4  to  May  9. 

Brockville  May  11.  ' 

Gananoque  May  11.  V\  / 

Belleville  May  12.  J^\S 

Peterborough  May  13.  JT   .  ) 

Oshawa  May  14.  /  \  s  ^. 

Toronto  May  15  to  May  21.  /.  -\0fi>O 

Hamilton  May  22  to  May  23.  |  ClO  y 

St.  Catharines  and  Welland  May  26.  ■* 

Niagara  Falls  :  May  27.  \  ^ 

Brantford   ..May  28  and  May  29.  V  ^\\/ 

Gait  and  Guelph  June  1.  \    /A'i*\rrrf''\>\  '^^^ 

Kitchener  June  2.  V^TEW 

Stratford  June  3.  — 

Woodstock  June  4. 

London  June  5. 

Windsor  June  6  to  June  8. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to 
interview  him  regarding  Canadian  trade  with  Germany  and  Russia  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

The  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  will  be  announced  later. 
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CANADIAN  VISITORS  TO  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

The  attention  of  the  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  who  may  be  visiting 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  directed  to  the  Information  Bureau  which  is 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  that  exhibition.  This 
bureau  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, and  it  is  hoped  that  Canadian  visitors  interested  in  export  trade  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  will  make  a  point  of 
calling  at  the  bureau.  Canadian  firms  are  also  requested  to  furnish  him  with 
illustrated  catalogues  and  sales  literature  which  might  be  useful  in  the  further- 
ance of  Canadian  trade  interests  at  the  exhibition.  These  should  be  addressed 
to  him  at  the  Canadian  Pavilion,  Wembley  Park,  London,  England. 

TRADE    COMMISSIONER   HERCULE   BARRE'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT   TO  CANADA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  is  expected 
to  arrive  at  Montreal  early  in  May  with  a  view  of  undertaking  a  tour 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to  France.  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
trade  with  France  who  may  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade 
Commissioner  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made. 

TRADE  OF  JAPAN  DURING  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 
I 

Kobe,  April  6,  1925. — In  a  report  dated  October  15,  1924,  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1087  under  the  caption  "  The  Falling 
Yen,"  the  writer  was  optimistic  enough  to  estimate  the  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade  for  the  year  end  at  yen  400,000,000.  It  must  be  admitted  that  at  this 
time  the  writer  anticipated  imports  increasing  to  this  extent,  for,  as  now  can 
be  well  verified  by  the  official  returns,  the  unfavourable  balance  at  the  end  of 
1924  stood  about  the  same  as  it  did  for  the  nine  months  ended  September,  when 
the  report  referred  to  above  was  prepared. 

Imports  into  Japan  during  1924  amounted  to  yen  2,453,390,000.  Exports 
from  Japan  totalled  yen  1,807,233,000,  making  altogether  a  total  trade  of  yen 
4,260,623,000 — yen  830,642,000  more  than  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  the  year 
amounting  to  yen  646,157,000,  which  was  yen  111,678,000  more  than  the 
unfavourable  balance  resulting  in  the  year  1923,  and  incidentally  the  greatest 
balance  of  imports  over  exports  ever  established  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Strange  to  say,  exports  from  Japan  in  1924  were  yen  359,482,000  more  than 
in  1923,  in  fact  they  were  greater  than  any  year  since  1919  and  1920.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  imports  increased  by  yen  471,160,000  as  compared  with 
the  former  year  (1923),  and  so  created  a  record  for  the  country. 

The  principal  products  imported  and  exported  during  the  year,  with  their 
value,  and  comparison  with  the  figures  of  1923  are  as  follows: — 
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Imports  into  Japan  in  1924  and  Comparison  with  1923 

Value  in       Compared  with  1923 

P  oduct  ^tn*  Increase  or  Decrease 

Paw  "cotton   573.172,000  x  92,099,000 

Iron  bars    roHs,  plates,  sheets  and  tubes   172,908,000  x  70,253,000 

}limher    129,060,000  x  39,531,000 

MachW  'id'  oarti.'.       V   126,743,000  x  24,502,000 

Oil  cake            ~    103,678,000  —  5,968,000 

Wf>ol   88,040,000  x  8,029,000 

Whflat   73,683,000  x  26,203,000 

Rice   70,809,000  x  39,315,000 

Paw  "snsar   63,847,000  x  11,215,000 

Woollen varns'.'.    63,495,000  -  10,360,000 

Woollen  tissues   61,832,000  x  14,734,000 

Beans  add    Deas   60,812,000  x  9,649,000 

Riiiphate  of  ammonia   26,545,000  x  1,595,000 

Papers   26,020,000  x  8,813,000 

Lead  ingots  and  slabs   14,543,000  x  3,882,000 

Zinc  ingots  and  slabs   11,421,000  x  1,700,000 

Wood  chId  r.  10,623,000  x  4,290,000 


Exports  from  Japan  in  1924  and  Comparison  with  1923 

Paw  silk   685,358,000  xll6,988,000 

Cotton  tissues   326,758,000  x  92,004,000 

Silk  tissues   125,845,000  x  33,476,000 

Cotton  yams  '.   109,531,000  x  30,918,000 

Potteries  and  porcelain   25,439,000  x  1,974,000 

Sugar  (refined)   29,006,000  x  14.319,000 

Aauatic  products   24,989,000  x  3,969,000 

Knitted  goods   22,019,000  x  814,000 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  were  large  increases  noted  in  the 
imports  of  iron  and  steel,  lumber,  etc.,  due  no  doubt  to  the  requirements  of 
reconstruction.  Larger  purchases  of  raw  cotton,  wheat,  rice  and  wool  were  also 
recorded.  On  the  export  side,  Japan  has  made  a  very  noticeable  increase  in 
her  sales  of  raw  silk,  cotton  and  silk  tissues,  and  cotton  yarns. 


KOBE  PLAYS  BIGGER  PART 


It  was  natural  to  expect  that  as  a  result  of  the  destruction  of  Yokohama 
the  port  of  Kobe  would  benefit  greatly  due  to  the  transfer  of  much  new  trade 
to  the  southern  port.  At  first  many  shippers  removed  to  Kobe,  and  most  or 
the  import  and  export  business  was  done  here.  During  the  last  year,  however, 
many  of  these  firms  have  gone  back  to  Yokohama  and  Tokyo,  with  the  result 
that  the  business  is  returning  gradually  to  the  old  channels. 

During  1924  Kobe  increased  its  total  trade  by  about  yen  400,000,000  as 
compared  with  1923.  Exports  from  Kobe  were  valued  at  yen  580,027,000  or 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  the  country,  and  yen  230,000,000 
more  than  passed  out  of  her  harbour  in  1923.  Imports  into  Kobe  were  valued 
at  yen  1,177,318,000  or  nearly  50  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole  country  and  some 
yen  170,000,000  in  advance  of  1923.  Kobe  is  naturally  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  keep  this  business,  with  the  result  that  considerable  jealousy  has 
sprung  up  between  the  authorities  of  the  two  chief  ports  of  Japan.  Owing  to 
the  slow  recovery  of  Yokohama  as  compared  with  Kobe  some  firms  who  came 
down  to  Kobe  after  the  earthquake  temporarily  have  decided  to  remain  per- 
manently. 


THE  YEAR  UNDER  REVIEW 

In  looking  back  over  the  last  twelve  months,  one  cannot  help  but  be  struck 
at  the  ability  of  the  Japanese  to  get  their  trade  working  on  such  a  normal 
basis,  that  within  a  year  of  the  great  calamity  it  is  responsive  to  its  regular 
seasonal  tendencies.  It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that  Japan's  trade  was 
always  conspicuous  by  an  excess  of  imports  during  the  first  six  months  and  of 
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exports  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  purchases 
after  the  earthquake,  which  resulted  in  an  excess  of  imports  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1924  of  as  much  as  yen  664,000,000,  exports  took  a  spurt  as  usual 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  in  September,  October  and  November  the 
country  actually  exported  over  yen  53,000,000  more  than  she  imported. 

Exchange  Handicap. — Early  in  1924  the  yen  slumped  from  -47  until  at  the 
end  of  October  it  touched  -38  or  over  20  per  cent  depreciation  as  compared  to  par. 
The  various  causes  for  this  drop  in  the  value  of  the  yen  were  touched  upon  in  the 
report  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1087  (page  538).  No 
matter  what  the  causes  were,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  low  rate  on  the  yen  made  it  very 
difficult  for  importers,  especially  in  the  case  of  importers  from  Canada,  as  the 
currency  of  the  Dominion  about  this  time  shot  up  to  par  on  New  York. 
Bankers  estimate  that  during  last  year  Japanese  traders  lost  over  yen  80,000,000 
simply  in  the  drop  in  exchange  alone.  The  fall  in  the  yen  naturally  increased 
exportation  from  this  country,  but  it  also  caused  Japanese  merchants  to  con- 
clude early  import  contracts  for  fear  of  a  further  depreciation  of  the  exchange. 

Japan  Overbought. — Many  large  firms  miscalculated  the  demands  for 
reconstruction  and  also  the  exact  time  when  the  material  would  be  required, 
with  the  result  that  during  the  first  few  months  of  1924  there  was  much  specu- 
lative buying,  and  more  goods  arrived  than  could  be  immediately  disposed  of. 
The  result  was  surplus  stocks  of  almost  every  kind  which  could  not  help  but 
burden  the  market  for  some  months  afterwards,  especially  so  as  many  of  the 
importers  sacrificed  their  cargoes  in  order  to  obtain  much-needed  funds  to  meet 
their  half-yearly  settlements.  Of  course,  what  contributed  most  to  this  over- 
importation  was  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  import  duties  on  reconstruction 
materials  up  to  the  end  of  March,  1924. 

China  Civil  War. — The  civil  war  in  China  last  year  upset  for  the  time 
being  Japan's  large  trade  with  that  country.  During  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  year  Japan  did  a  record  business  with  China,  but  in  August  the  civil 
war  broke  out  and  trade — particularly  exports  to  China  during  August,  Sep- 
tember and  October — was  much  smaller.  However,  in  November  and  December 
business  became  active  again  with  the  result  that,  taking  the  year  as  a  whole, 
Japan  fared  much  better  than  was  anticipated  and  ended  with  an  excess  of 
exports  to  China  amounting  to  yen  130,000,000.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
Chinese  were  fighting  each  other,  Japanese  silk  exporters  were  busy  making 
inroads  on  the  silk  export  business  from  the  neighbouring  Republic. 

High  Inflated  Prices. — It  has  been  pointed  out  before  from  this  office  how 
Japan's  export  business  is  being  stifled  by  an  ever-increasing  rise  in  prices  at 
home.  In  the  last  report  on  this  subject,  dated  October  15,  1924,  it  was  stated 
that  the  index  number  in  Japan  was  217  as  compared  with  184  in  England  and 
148  in  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  1924,  the  Bank  of  Japan  reported  that 
the  average  index  of  wholesale  prices  in  Japan  had  increased  to  228-9  as 
compared  with  100  in  1913. 

The  causes  for  this  increase  in  domestic  prices  are  said  to  be  due  to  (1) 
general  improvement  in  export  trade;  (2)  advance  in  rice  market  due  to  short 
crop;  (3)  rise  in  price  of  wheat  due  to  world  shortage;  (4)  increased  price  of 
raw  silk  due  to  greater  demand  from  America. 

High  Wages. — While  no  doubt  the  above  reasons  account  to  some  extent 
for  high  prices  in  Japan,  there  are  other  and  more  important  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  wages  are  too  high,  as  these  are  still  on  a  wartime  scale,  with  the  result 
that  all  manufactured  goods  in  Japan  are  very  high  in  price.  Manufacturing 
concerns  are  also  forced  to  be  extravagant  in  the  retiring  allowances  given  to 
employees  on  resignation.  Working  men  who  are  dismissed  or  whose  services 
are  no  longer  required  demand  and  usually  obtain  from  their  employers  a  sum 
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of  money  amounting  sometimes  to  the  equivalent  of  six  months'  or  a  year's 
salary.  "When  the  Japanese  Government  recently  released  some  38,000  civil 
servants  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  financial  retrenchment  and  adjustment, 
discharge  allowances  aggregating  over  yen  100,000,000  were  disbursed.  In  the 
case  of  companies  at  least  these  discharge  payments  must  all  go  into  the  over- 
head expenses  of  manufacturing,  with  the  result  that  the  producer  is  handicapped 
by  a  system  of  claims  which,  while  customary  in  Japan,  are  unknown  in  other 
countries.  Under  these  conditions,  Japan's  export  business  does  not  stand  much 
chance  of  improvement  except  in  certain  lines,  like  silk  and  cotton  manufac- 
turing, where  most  of  the  labour  is  done  by  women. 

Luxury  Tariff. — Another  factor  of  importance  that  must  be  considered  in 
any  review  of  1924  is  the  so-called  luxury  tariff,  the  results  of  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  yielded  the  return  that  was  looked  for.  As  far  as  curtailing  the  imports 
of  luxuries,  it  has  been  a  success  inasmuch  as  the  monthly  figures  of  luxury 
imports  have  been  decreasing,  as  the  following  figures  will  show:  May,  1924, 
yen  4,200,000;  June,  1924,  yen  3,700.000;  November,  yen  2,110,000;  December, 
yen  1,160,000.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proven  by  various  investigators 
that  the  luxury  tariff  has  not  only  increased  the  price  of  the  so-called  luxuries 
as  defined  by  this  law,  but  that  it  has  reacted  on  many  necessities  which  have 
also  increased  in  price,  thus  indirectly  affecting  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
and  acting  as  a  boomerang  "  on  Japan's  export  trade.  Likewise  all  those 
Japanese  products  which  might  be  utilized  in  any  way  as  substitutes  for  articles 
on  the  luxury  list  have  all  advanced  greatly  in  price. 

Short  Rice  Supply. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  shortage  and  high  cost  of 
rice  is  one  of  the  direct  causes  for  high  prices  in  Japan  during  1924.  When  the 
staple  food  of  the  people  advances  in  price  everything  else  must  react  accord^ 
ingly,  although  the  Government  has  been  carrying  on  propaganda,  and  to  some 
extent  successfully,  to  get  the  people  to  use  more  of  other  foods  such  as  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  and  meat,  instead  of  an  entirely  rice  diet.  Yet  the  price  of  wheat 
and  flour  in  1924  was  also  very  high,  so  that  there  was  really  no  relief  in  sight, 
especially  as  all  food  in  this  country  tends  to  rise  in  price  when  rice  is  short. 

INVISIBLE  ASSETS   OF  JAPAN 

The  fact  that  during  1924  the  excess  of  imports  dominated  so  largely  in  the 
country's  trade  should  not  be  the  only  factor  taken  into  consideration  in  estimat- 
ing Japan's  position.  It  really  is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  looks,  for  Japan  now  has 
a  considerable  income  from  abroad.  In  fact  the  decline  in  the  specie  holdings 
during  the  past  five  years  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  excess  of  imports.  There  is 
a  considerable  flow  of  money  into  the  country  from  various  sources.  In  this 
matter  Japan  is  in  a  position  very  much  like  England,  but  of  course  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  Her  steamship  services  bring  in  large  returns,  some  of  them 
from  runs  that  touch  no  Japanese  port  at  all.  Japan  has  some  large  cotton  mills 
in  China  and  other  industrial  enterprises  abroad  that  yield  her  good  returns. 
Japanese  residing  abroad  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  send  a  very  large 
part  of  their  savings  home  every  year.  Japanese  firms  operate  very  largely  on 
world  markets — that  is  in  sugar,  wheat,  etc.,  and  bring  in  extra  profits.  There 
is  even  a  considerable  amount  of  Japanese  insurance  done  abroad.  All  these 
things  lessen  any  need  for  anxiety  as  a  result  of  a  persistently  unfavourable 
trade  balance.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  Japan's  imports  are  preponder- 
ently  materials  for  use  in  manufacture  and  re-export. 

There  is  no  reason  therefore  to  be  pessimistic  concerning  the  future  of  the 
trade  of  Japan,  for  when  we  consider  the  enormous  losses  of  the  earthquake,  and 
the  vast  number  of  business  people  and  manufacturers  involved,  the  degree  of 
normalcy  shown  in  the  year's  trade  is  very  remarkable. 
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CANNED  APPLES  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  9,  1925. — A  certain  Canadian  pack  of  solid-pack  gallon 
apples  has  recently  been  offered  on  the  Glasgow  market  by  this  office  at  23s.  6d. 
per  dozen  tins  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  which  price  was  stated  by  the  packers  to  be  a  drop 
to  permit  competition  with  American  packs.  Whether  this  was  a  rock  bottom 
price  or  not,  it  was  still  not  low  enough  to  produce  sales.  One  produce  broker 
stated  that  this  price  is  higher  than  Oregon  solid-pack  of  the  same  weight,  and 
as  Oregons  have  been  established  on  the  market  for  some  time  they  will  always 
get  a^  preference  until  buyers  realize  that  Canadian  are  superior,  and,  according 
to  this  firm,  this  is  not  the  case.  They  do  not  see  any  possibility  of  introducing 
the  Canadian  pack  unless  the  price  is  substantially  lower  than  quotations  for 
the  Oregon  pack,  and  they  state  they  do  not  think  any  importers  would  care 
even  at  a  lower  price  to  import  Canadian  on  the  mere  chance  of  selling  to  manu- 
facturers, It  is  for  the  packers  to  consign  a  quantity  to  this  market  in  order  to 
introduce  their  pack  if  they  really  wish  to  compete,  but  they  would  require  to 
take  a  lower  price  at  the  start. 

Another  prominent  firm  also  state  that  the  price  quoted  by  the  Canadian 
packers  was  much  too  high.  This  firm  are  actually  selling  another  brand  of 
Canadian  solid-pack  at  23s.  6d.  ex  store,  the  same  price  as  that  quoted  by  the 
above  packer  for  importation  c.i.f.,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  can 
sell  them  against  Californian.  Unless  the  price  is  very  tempting,  in  the  view  of 
this  firm,  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  compete  on  level  terms  with  the  Oregon  pack, 
which  contains  6  pounds  to  6  pounds  4  ounces  net  to  the  tin,  which  they  can  buy 
now  at  22s.  c.i.f.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  Canadian  solid-pack  apples 
cannot  command  just  now  in  the  Glasgow  market  anything  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  20s.  c.i.f.  To  secure  their  proper  share  of  this  business  and  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  market  Canadian  packers  will  have  to  adopt  more  deter- 
mined and  sustained  efforts  than  any  they  have  adopted  in  the  past  in  this  par- 
ticular line,  and  this  will  involve  a  financial  sacrifice  at  the  beginning.  The 
quality  of  pack  must  of  course  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Water-pack  apples  should  not  be  quoted,  as  they  are  no  longer  sold  in  this 
market. 

SILVER  BLACK  FOX  BREEDING  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner,  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  15,  1925. — During  the  past  two  or  three  years  the  breeding 
of  silver  black  foxes  has  been  developing  into  an  industry  in  Scotland.  This 
industry  is  well  known  in  Canada,  particularly  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  where 
it  has  long  been  of  considerable  importance  and  is  understood  to  have  been  of 
a  highly  remunerative  character.  In  Scotland  there  are  known  to  be  five 
separate  companies  or  individuals  engaged  in  breeding  silver  foxes,  all  of  whom 
have  imported  their  stock  from  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  latest  shipment, 
so  far  as  known,  was  one  of  thirty-six  foxes  from  Canada  landed  at  Glasgow 
in  December  last  and  consigned  to  an  up-to-date  and  fully  equipped  ranch  on  an 
estate  in  East  Lothian.  This  consignment  constituted  the  initial  breeding  stock 
for  the  company  concerned,  which  is  the  sixth  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
organized  in  Great  Britain  with  the  object  of  rearing  these  valuable  animals  in 
captivity.  Owing  to  the  large  demand  for  silver  fox  pelts — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  furs — great  hopes  are  entertained  that  the  success  which  has 
been  achieved  by  breeders  in  Canada  will  also  attend  the  operations  of  those 
who  are  introducing  the  industry  into  this  country.  In  the  opinion  of  one 
authority,  however,  the  success  of  the  industry  in  the  Dominion  may  not  be 
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met  with  in  this  country  because,  taking  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  two 
countries  into  account,  nature  would  provide  a  much  warmer  and  heavier  fur 
in  Canada  to  protect  creatures  existing  there  than  what  is  required  in  the  milder 
climate  of  Scotland.  Therefore  fur  produced  here  cannot  be  so  valuable  as 
that  grown  in  Canada,  although  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  a  paying  proposition. 

Several  inquiries  have  reached  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Glasgow  concerning  a  market  in  Scotland  for  these  animals  reared 
in  the  Dominion,  and  consequently  the  above  information  may  prove  of  value 
to  those  interested.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  five  concerns  which  are 
in  this  business  are  available  for  those  companies  in  Canada  who  are  in  a 
position  to  ship,  and  desire  to  offer  quotations,  although  there  is  no  evidence 
that  there  is  at  the  moment  any  demand  for  new  stock. 

COMPETITION  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bristol,  writing,  remarks 
that  the  working  up  of  trade  in  the  west  of  England  for  what  may  be  called 
general  manufactures  of  Canadian  origin  is  essentially  one  of  price-and-quality 
comparison  with  Continental,  American,  and  English  competition  very  keen. 
Many  Canadian  manufactured  products  cannot  compete  in  this  market  because 
under  mass  production  methods  of  manufacture  the  home  market  does  not  con- 
sume quantities  similar  to  that  consumed  in  the  home  markets  of  trade  rivals. 
Costs  must  be  kept  down  for  successful  competition  in  this  highly  competitive 
market.  Price  "too  high"  accounts  for  90  per  cent  of  the  failures  to  obtain  an 
entrance.  Depreciated  Continental  exchange,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  situation  as  affecting  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 
English  manufacturers  have  kept  operating  with  considerable  difficulty — the 
engineering  trade  in  particular.  For  many  lines  Canadian  prices  have  been 
altogether  out  of  line,  specific  exceptions  being  certain  heating  apparatus,  Cana- 
dian wire  fencing — which  is  well  liked  by  the  English  farmer — and  hand  shoe 
tacks.  In  the  latter  case  the  raw  material  comes  from  Scotland,  is  manufactured 
in  Canada,  and  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  market  in  direct  competition  with 
Belgian  and  German  tacks. 

In  lumber,  paper,  and  woodenware  manufactures,  Scandinavia,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany,  and  the  United  States  are  Canada's  chief  competitors,  yet 
supplies  from  the  Dominion  are  meeting  with  success  and  imports  are  forging 
ahead.  Continental  exchange  of  course  takes  toll  of  some  trade,  particularly 
where  cheap  labour  is  the  deciding  price  factor. 

AUSTRALIAN  BUTTER  EXPORT  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne, 
has  forwarded  the  following  information  regarding  the  regulations  in  force  in 
connection  with  the  Australian  butter  export  trade,  particulars  of  which  have 
been  furnished  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Customs  in  Melbourne. 

The  work  of  grading  is  carried  out  at  appointed  places  by  men  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  butter  factory  managers,  subsequently  trained  so  as  to  attain 
a  uniformity  of  standard  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Commerce  (Export  Dairy  Produce)  Regulations  provide  that  butter 
for  export  shall  be  packed  in  cube  boxes,  56  pounds  net  to  the  box.  An  allow- 
ance is  made  by  the  manufacturer  for  shrinkage,  which  brings  the  net  weight 
of  butter  in  the  package  on  the  average  to  56  pounds  6  ounces. 

After  the  butter  is  received  at  an  appointed  place,  sample  boxes  are  selected 
from  each  churning,  the  marks  for  which  are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers, 
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and  these  samples  are  examined  for  quality  and  classified  according  to  their 
respective  grades,  which  are  as  follows: — 

Choicest — 92  points  and  over. 
Firsts — 90  and  91  points. 
Seconds — 86  to  89  inclusive. 
Thirds— 82  to  85  inclusive. 
Pastry — 78  to  81  points. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  having  adopted  a  national  brand,  all  boxes 
containing  butters  scoring  92  points  and  over  manufactured  from  pasteurized 
cream,  are  marked  with  this  national  brand,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  kangaroo 
within  a  circle.  Boxes  containing  first  grade  butters  are  marked  with  the 
"Approved  for  Export "  stamp,  in  the  shape  of  a  star  with  the  words  "  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia  "  and  "Approved  for  Export "  within  a  circle  in  the 
centre  of  the  star.  Boxes  containing  second  and  third  grade  butters  are  simi- 
larly stamped,  and  boxes  containing  pastry  butter  are  branded  with  a  firebrand 
with  the  words  "  Pastry  butter  for  cooking  "  or  "  Unfit  for  table  use." 

In  addition  to  these  marks,  each  quality  bears  a  number  which  indicates 
the  grade  of  the  butter.  Thus  choicest  butter  examined  on  March  4,  1925,  would 
bear  the  number  247;  first  grade,  612;  second  grade,  977;  third  grade,  3142; 
and  pastry,  1707. 

In  the  course  of  his  examination,  the  grader  determines  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  composition  of  the  butter  is  up  to  the  standard  prescribed  under 
the  first  schedule  of  the  regulations,  and  selects  samples  for  analyses  accord- 
ingly. As  a  further  precaution  samples  are  selected  from  all  brands  at  intervals, 
for  analyses  for  moisture  content  or  other  abnormal  condition,  and  butters  which 
do  not  conform  to  the  standards  set  out  in  the  regulations  are  refused  shipment 
until  such  time  as  they  are  brought  up  to  standard. 

After  the  butter  is  examined  and  stamped,  it  is  placed  in  an  approved  cold 
store,  the  temperature  of  which  must  not  exceed  20°  Fahr.,  and  must  not  be 
removed  therefrom  without  the  authority  of  an  officer  until  ultimately  released 
for  overseas  shipment. 

Certificates  embodying  the  points  awarded  by  the  grader,  and  remarks 
thereon  with  reference  to  defects  in  quality  or  manufacture,  are  furnished  to 
manufacturers,  and  copies  of  such  certificates  are  available  to  exporters  who 
desire  to  forward  same  to  their  representatives  in  London. 

All  butters  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  packed  in  56-pound  boxes 
above  described,  in  which  there  is  a  lining  of  parchment  paper  to  prevent  the 
butter  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  wood.  These  boxes  are  manufactured 
generally  from  New  Zealand  white  pine  and  other  odourless  and  taintless 
timbers.  Butters  are  not  forwarded  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  pound  packages 
or  pats. 

A  copy  of  the  Commerce  (Export  Dairy  Produce)  Regulations  with  amend- 
ments to  date,  also  proclamation  prohibiting  the  export  of  choicest  quality 
butter  and  cheese  unless  manufactured  from  pasteurized  cream  and  bearing  the 
Australian  national  brand,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  25,  1925. — In  sequence  to  the  numerous  reports  from 
this  office  which  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  relative  to  the  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment  required 
by  the  Victorian  Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits 
at  Morwell  for  electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  advised  that 
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further  tenders  are  being  invited  for  the  manufacture,  supply,  testing  and  delivery 
of  bare  hard-drawn  copper  cables  of  various  sizes. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Specification  No.  25/21. — The  commission  intimates  that  it  anticipates  that 
the  following  amounts  of  cable  will  be  required  during  the  period  of  the  con- 
tract:— 

Item  1,  1/.104,  20  miles. 

Item  2,  7/. 048,  200  miles. 

Item  3,  7/. 064,  400  miles. 

Item  4,  7/. 080,  150  miles. 

Item  5,  7/.  104,  100  miles. 

Item  6,  19/ .080,  50  miles. 

Item  7,  37/. 064,  or  Item  7a,  19/. 092,  10  miles. 
Item  8,  37/. 072,  or  Item  8a,  19/.  101,  5  miles. 

Date  of  Closing  of  Tenders. — Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be 
addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity 
Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William  street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to 
reach  their  destination  on  or  before  June  15,  1925. 

Charges  for  Specifications. — The  specification  covering  the  requirements, 
and  appended  contract  forms,  may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502) . 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  £1  Is.  (S5.ll)  for  a  set  of 
three  copies  of  the  specification,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  10s,  6d. 
($2.43).  The  first  fee  is  returnable  upon  receipt  of  a  bona  fide  tender,  but  that 
for  extra  copies  is  not. 

Deposits  on  Tenders  Payable  in  Canada. — As  in  the  case  of  previous 
specifications  to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian  tenderers,  the  Electricity 
Commission  has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  required  to  be  deposited 
with  each  tender  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  deposits  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
Accountant  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official 
receipt  only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne.  The  sum  required 
to  be  so  deposited  in  this  instance  is  £50  ($243.33) . 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  method  of  deposits  being  sent  to 
Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in  Canada 
a  convenience  alike  to  the  commission  and  the  tenderers. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  BAHAMAS  IN  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Kingston,  April  17,  1925. — The  Colonial  Report  of  the  Bahamas  for  1924 
discloses  somewhat  diminishing  revenue,  the  estimate  for  the  financial  year 
1924-25  being  £387,216  as  against  £553,375  for  1923-24  and  £852,573  for  the 
banner  year  1922-23.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  revenue  for  1913-14  was 
£100,753,  the  advance  the  colony  has  made  will  be  better  understood.  At  the 
end  of  March,  1924,  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  the  colony  was 
£758,576,  of  which  50  per  cent  was  invested  in  England  in  trustee  securities 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  approximately  5  per  cent. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE 

During  1924  the  Bahamas  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,584,000,  and 
exported  goods  worth  £626,000,  making  a  total  trade  of  £2,210,000.  Contrasting 
this  with  the  trade  of  the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease 
of  about  £1,732,000,  which  is  largeFy  attributable!  to  a  falling  off  in  exports.  Of 
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the  countries  supplying  the  imports  of  the  islands,  the  United  States  takes  first 
place  with  £748,000.  Then  comes  Great  Britain  with  £507,000,  and  Canada 
with  £173,000.  Apart  from  wines,  spirits,  tobacco  and  kindred  articles,  there  is 
no  large  item  of  imports  mentioned  excepting  under  the  general  term  "  food- 
stuffs," which  is  credited  with  £308,000. 

shipping 

In  1924,  1,054  steamers  and  111  sailing  vessels,  of  a  total  of  612,000  tons, 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  colony,  principally  at  Nassau.  There  is  a  monthly 
freight  service  from  England  via  Bermuda  by  the  steamers  of  the  Leyland  and 
Harrison  lines.  There  is  a  weekly  passenger  and  freight  service  during  the 
winter  months,  and  a  fortnightly  service  during  the  summer,  from  and  to  New 
York  by  steamers  of  the  Munson  Line,  which  are  under  contract  with  the 
Government.  Steamers  of  the  Canadian  Government  Merchant  Marine,  Ltd., 
call  every  three  weeks  on  their  voyage  from  a  Canadian  port  to  Bermuda, 
Nassau,  Jamaica,  and  British  Honduras;  the  steamers  also  call  at  Nassau  on 
their  return  trip  northwards.  There  is  frequent  communication  between  Nassau 
and  Miami,  Florida.  Vessels  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  and 
the  Ward  Lines  also  call  at  Nassau. 

WIRELESS  SERVICE 

The  wireless  service  instituted  a  few  years  ago  has  proved  a  complete  suc- 
cess. The  service  now  comprises  a  central  station  of  five  kilowatts  power  at 
Nassau,  and  seven  stations  of  one-half  or  one  kilowatt  power  at  various  out 
islands.  The  latter  stations  have  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the  industries  of 
the  islands,  and  are  very  useful  for  administrative  purposes.  The  Nassau 
station  has  operated  throughout  the  year  without  a  single  interruption  and  has 
handled  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic,  as  many  as  200  messages  being 
exchanged  in  one  day  with  a  station  in  Florida. 

TRADE   CONDITIONS   IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner,  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  April  9,  1925. — Commercial  activities  during  the  past  month 
have  been  overshadowed  by  preparations  for  the  general  election  which  took 
place  on  April  5,  the  general  result  of  which  is  evidently  an  important  gain 
for  the  socialists  at  the  expense  of  the  liberals.  The  result  of  the  election  'has 
had  little  effect,  if  any,  on  exchange.  During  the  month  of  March  the  Canadian 
dollar  opened  at  19.90  francs  and  closed  at  19.40,  these  figures  also  representing 
the  extremes  of  the  month's  fluctuation.  Sterling,  however,  Which  opened  at 
95.10,  fell  gradually  during  the  month  to  a  closing  figure  of  92.85.  The  com- 
parative stability  of  the  franc  in  relation  to  the  dollar  is  continuing  to  affect 
Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  favourably.  The  recent  heavy  fluctuations  in 
grain  prices  have,  however,  resulted  in  restricting  Belgian  purchases  of  Canadian 
grain,  importers  holding  off  on  falling  prices.  Cheese  importations  continue 
'heavy,  and  butter  was  also  well  represented.  Agricultural  implement  shipments 
are  important.  There  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  demand  for  all  iron  and  steel 
products.  In  the  nail  and  wire  branch  of  this  industry,  business  is  good,  prices 
are  firm  and  manufacturers  are  booked  up  for  three  months.  Notices  of  a 
reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  wages  from  1st  April  and  of  another  5  per  cent  in 
May  have  been  announced,  but  have  not  yet  been  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
employees.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  better  qualities  of  flax.  Linen-thread 
spinning  mills  are  working  full  time  and  the  cotton-spinning  situation  is  also 
satisfactory,  but  in  the  weaving  branch  mills  are  working  only  to  'half  capacity. 
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On  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  fear  of  an  approaching  crisis  in  industry  has 
affected  the  demand  for  all  classes  of  industrial  shares,  and  prices,  particularly 
in  colliery  shares,  have  dropped  considerably  in  many  cases;  tramway,  artificial 
silk,  and  other  miscellaneous  shares  have  all  been  affected.  New  issues  are 
still  fairly  frequent,  the  most  important  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  that  of 
the  "  Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga."  In  spite  of  the  liberal  terms  of  this 
issue,  the  shares  have  fallen  from  10  to  15  per  cent  during  the  last  fortnight. 
Government  loans  have  remained  firm,  due  no  doubt  to  the  stability  shown  by 
the  Belgian  franc  during  the  past  few  months.  Following  the  slump  in  nidus- 
trial  shares,  Treasury  Bonds  are  becoming  increasingly  popular  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

ASSISTANCE    THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  a,s 
to  the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners. The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activi- 
ties of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and 
exporters  generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as 
to  the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyeis  and  distributors. 

(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales 
have  been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 
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(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  ship- 
ping and  banking  representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They 
will  be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regu- 
lations applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of 
goods,  shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements  and  any  other 
foreign  government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(b)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  regis- 
tration. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell 
as  follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.   It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers*  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will 
be  accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
General  3  Per  Cent  South  African  Preference  in  Operation  till  July  1 

In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  407,  it 
was  announced  that  Canada  is  being  allowed  until  the  tariff  is  passed  a  3  per 
cent  preferential  rebate  off  the  maximum  column  of  duties  in  the  new  tariff  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  probable  date  for  enacting  the  tariff  was  then 
given  as  about  May  31.  Mr.  G.  R.  Stevens,  Canadian  Government  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  has  since  cabled  that  the  new  tariff  will  not  be 
operative  before  July  1.  The  new  tariff  as  a  whole  became  effective  on  April  9. 
Therefore  the  date  July  1  presumably  has  reference  to  the  tariff  as  it  will  be 
when  the  3  per  cent  general  preference  expires.  On  the  list  of  articles  specially 
mentioned  in  last  week's  issue,  the  preference  does  not  depend  on  the  date  when 
the  tariff  goes  into  operation,  but  for  goods  other  than  these  there  is  no  provision 
for  preferences  after  the  new  tariff  is  finally  enacted. 

United  States  Tariff  Ruling  on   Binding  Twine 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mahoney,  Canadian  Representative  at  the  British  Embassy, 
Washington,  has  forwarded  the  Department  copy  of  an  opinion  given  by  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  on  April  14  in  regard  to  the  interpretation 
of  item  1521  of  the  present  tariff,  which  provides  for  free  entry  of  "  All  binding 
twine  manufactured  from  New  Zealand  hemp,  henequen,  manila,  istle  or 
Tampico  fiber,  sisal  grass,  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  any  two  or  more  of  them, 
of  single  ply  and  measuring  not  exceeding  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the 
pound."  The  Collector  of  Customs  concerned  is  advised  as  follows:  "The 
Department  concurs  in  the  view  of  the  Appraiser  that  the  term  '  binding  twine ' 
as  used  in  Paragraph  1521,  is  limited  to  such  twines  as  are  used  on  harvesting 
machines,  and  it  also  concurs  in  his  opinion  that  such  twine  to  be  free  of  duty 
under  Paragraph  1521,  must  be  a  single-ply,  hard-twisted  twine,  made  from 
any  of  the  fibers  enumerated  in  Paragraph  1521,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
of  them,  must  contain  approximately  not  less  than  500  feet  to  the  pound,  nor 
more  than  750  feet  to  the  pound,  and  the  twine  (which  must  be  oiled)  put  up 
in  balls  of  five  or  eight  pounds  each,  and  you  are  accordingly  directed  to  assess 
duty  upon  so-called  binding  twine  not  falling  within  the  above  description  at 
the  rate  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  a  manufacture  of  vegetable  fiber  under 
Paragraph  1021  of  the  Tariff  Act,  leaving  the  importers  if  dissatisfied,  to  their 
remedy  by  protest.  However,  as  it  appears  that  it  is  the  practice  at  the  present 
time  to  admit  this  twine  free  of  duty  as  binding  twine,  the  duty  should  not  be 
assessed  upon  this  merchandise  imported  or  withdrawn  from  customs'  custody 
prior  to  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  decision  "[April  23]. 

Herring,  Fresh  or  Frozen,  Duty  Free  in  the  United  States 

Under  Treasury  Decision  40772  the  United  States  General  Appraisers 
recently  ruled  that  in  paragraph  1656  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  Congress  did 
not  distinguish  between  fresh  herring,  smelts,  and  tuna  fish  which  were  not 
frozen  and  those  which  were  frozen  (or  packed  in  ice) ,  but  intended  to  admit 
them  all  free  of  duty.  Paragraph  1656  of  the  tariff  reads:  "  Fresh  sea  herring 
and  smelts  and  tuna  fish,  fresh,  frozen,  or  packed  in  ice." 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  29077) . 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

Particulars 

Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  11,610  60-lb.  rails  and  12,000  pairs  fish- 
plates for  same,  as  specified. 
Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  12  miles  of  2,200- volt  two -core,  lead- 

sheathed,  wire-armoured  cable,  as  specified. 
Manufacture,  supply,  and  delivery  of  5£  miles  of  dry-core  telephone  cable, 
as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  2,042  steel  tyres,  as  specified. 
Supply  and  delivery  of  3,000  felt  body  blocks,  as  specified. 

Supply  and  delivery  of  one  hydraulic  spring  buckle  press  complete  with  all 
necessary  accessories,  as  specified  or  alternatively  to  tenderer's  specifica- 
tion. 

Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  one  double-recording  instrument  for 
electrical  purposes,  as  specified,  or  alternatively  to  tenderer's  specifi- 
cation. 


No. 

Date  of  closing 

37764 

June  3,  1925. 

38105 

June  3,  1925. 

38107 

June  3,  1925. 

38276 

June  10,  1925. 

38333 

June  17,  1925. 

38323 

July  1,  1925. 

38271 

July  8,  1925. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

APRIL  27,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  27,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  20,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


 £ 

 Fr. 

Italy  

Holland  

 Pes. 

 Esc. 

 Fr. 

 Dr. 

 Kr. 

 Kr. 

 Kr. 

 R. 

United  States..  . 

 $ 

 $ 

 Pes. 

 £ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

 $ 

St.  Vincent  

 $ 

Shanghai,  China  . 

 Tael 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements   . .  $ 

00 


Parity 


April  20, 

April  27, 

y 

1925 

1925 

94.85 

$4.7850 

$4.8162 

.193 

.0522 

.0520 

.193 

.0410 

.0409 

.402 

.3990 

.4004 

.193 

.0506 

.0506 

.193 

.1430 

.  1433 

1.08 

.0495 

.0500 

.193 

.1934 

.1939 

.238 

.2380 

.2380 

.193 

.0192 

.0192 

.268 
.268 

.1631 

.2696 

.1628 
.2696 

2<?8 

.1837 

.1853 

AM 

.4225 

.4212 

2s. 

.3600 

.3612 

$1.00 

1.0000 

1.0000 

.498 

.5000 

.5000 

.424 

.3812 

.3860 

.324 

.1062 

.1062 

.193 

4.86 

4.7987 

4.8350 

.9762—1.0112  .9867—1.0187 


.402 
.567 


.7475 
.3975 
.5600 


.7475 
.4025 
.5650 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

588.  Flour. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  flour  abroad  would  do  well  to 
communicate  with  an  importer  of  flour  in  Tripoli.   Port:   Alexandria,  Egypt. 

589.  Flour. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor,  Singapore,  making  bread  for  the  British 
navy,  desires  samples  and  quotations.  These  quotations  should  be  ci.f.  Hong  Kong,  not 
c.i.f.  Singapore. 

590.  Jams  and  Preserved  Fruits. — A  company  in  Tripoli  are  anxious  to  open  up  busi- 
ness connections  with  Canadian  dealers. 

591.  Evaporated  Apples. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions and  samples. 

592.  Canned  Tomatoes. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  c.i.f.  prices 
and  samples  of  canned  tomatoes;  choice  tomatoes  in  1-  and  2-pound  tins. 

593.  Condensed  Milk. — A  Tripoli  firm  wish  to  import  condensed  milk  from  Canada. 
Port:  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

594.  Canned  Lobster. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions and  samples  of  canned  lobster,  \  pounds. 

595.  Canned  Fish. — A  Greek  firm  wish  to  open  up  business  connections  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  salmon,  lobster,  herrings,  and  sardines.    Port  of  entry:  Piraeus. 

596.  Salmon  and  Sardines. — Canadian  exporters  of  salmon  and  sardines  are  asked  to 
send  offers  and  quotations  to  a  Tripoli  firm.    Port:  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

597.  Canned  Salmon. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  desires  cii.  prices  Singapore  and 
samples  of  canned  red  salmon  in  l's. 

598.  Tinned  Salmon. — A  Genoa  firm  inquire  for  Canadian  tinned  salmon. 

599.  Provisions. — A  Genoa  firmi  would  like  to  be  appointed  agents  of  a  Canadian  house 
exporting  frozen  beef,  frozen  pork,  fat  backs,  frozen  hams,  and  frozen  meat. 

600.  A  French  firm  are  anxious  to  receive  prompt  quotations  on  food  products  in 
general,  fruits,  cereals,  etc, 

601.  Wheat. — A  Tripoli  concern  inquires  for  Canadian  wheat.   Port:  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Miscellaneous 

602.  Fertilizers. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  are  requested  to  send  offers 
and  quotations  ci.f.  Piraeus  to  a  Greek  company. 

603.  Fish  Oils. — A  French  concern  would  like  to  represent  in  France  Canadian  exporters 
of  fish  oils  used  for  tanning  and  leather  dressing  purposes,  and  for  chamois  leather. 

604.  Druggists'  Supplies. — A  New  Zealand  firm  of  manufacturers  and  agents,  with  con- 
nections covering  the  whole  of  that  Dominion,  wish  to  receive  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  supplies  for  wholesale  druggists,  particularly  toilet  goods  and  novelties. 

605.  Asbestos. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Italian  market  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  an  Italian  importer. 

606.  Mica. — An  Italian  firm  would  like  to  import  mica  from  Canada.  Port  of  entry: 
Venice. 

607.  Bitumen  Roofing  Felt. — A  Manchester  importer  invites  quotations  c.i.f.  in 
sterling  on  roofing  felts  in  12-  and  24-yard  lengths,  width  1  yard.  Thicknesses  required  as 
follows:  medium,  heavy,  1-ply,  2-ply,  and  3-ply. 

608.  Dental  Plaster. — A  Manchester  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f.  prices  in 
sterling  from  Canadian  manufacturers.  Quotations  desired  per  long  ton.  Plaster  must  be 
perfectly  white  and  of  very  fine  grinding. 
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609.  Dental  Lathe  Brushes. — A  Manchester  firm  are  interested  in  securing  supplies 
of  dental  brushes  from  Canada.  Brush  required  has  metal  centre  for  attachment  to  lathe 
and  total  diameter  is  approximately  3  inches  from  outside  brush  ends.  Also  interested  in 
brush  with  wooden  centres.    Quotations  should  be  per  gross  c.i.f. 

610.  Playing  Cards. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  samples  of 
playing  cards  and  c.i.f.  prices.   Must  be  competitive  with  American  prices. 

611.  Boxboards  and  Paper. — Boxboards  and  paper  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  Canada 
are  asked  by  a  company  in  Athens. 

612.  Wooden  Portable  Houses. — A  public  institution  in  Mexico  City  desires  to  com- 
municate with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  wooden  portable  houses.  Correspondence  in 
English. 

613.  Doors. — An  Australian  commission  agent  wishes  to  procure  the  representation  of 
a  good  Canadian  manufacturer  of  wood  doors.  Five-panel  in  sizes  6  feet  8  inches  by  2  feet 
8  inches  by  If  inches  and  6  feet  6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches  by  11  inches  are  in  most  demand. 
A  good  supply  of  catalogues  and  price  lists  should  be  furnished  with  prices  c.i.f.  Sydney. 
Miniature  doors,  if  available,  would  facilitate  business. 

614.  Pencils  and  Penholders. — Samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  black  lead  pencils  and 
penholders  desired  by  Admiralty  canteen  contractor,  Singapore. 

615.  Iron  and  Steel. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  their  goods  on  the  Greek 
market  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an  Athens  importer  of  iron  and  steel. 

616.  Rods  and  Sheets. — Canadian  firms  handling  iron  rods  and  galvanized  iron  sheets 
are  asked  to  send  offers  and  quotations  to  a  Tripoli,  Syria,  firm.  Port  of  entry:  Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

617.  Iron  Beams. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  iron  beams  are  asked  to  send  offers  and 
quotations,  possibly  ci.f.  Alexandria,  to  a  Syria  concern. 

618.  Cotton  Duck. — A  firm  of  importers  and  manufacturers'  representatives  wish  to 
secure  the  sole  agency  for  New  Zealand  of  a  Canadian  exporter  of  cotton  duck.  Quota- 
tions c.i.f.  New  Zealand,  or  at  least  f.o.b.  Canadian  port,  are  desired. 

619.  Shoe  Laces. — Admiralty  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  samples  and  ci.f.  prices 
of  shoe  laces,  leather  and  mohair,  suitable  for  the  navy. 

620.  Bathing  Drawers  (Trunks). — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires 
c.i.f.  prices  and  samples  of  cheap  bathing  drawers  suitable  for  sailors. 

621.  Polishing  Pastes  and  Powders. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires 
c.i.f.  prices  and  samples  of  polishing  pastes  and  powders. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  May  9;  Ausonia,  May  23 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Lancastria,  May  15;  Aurania,  May  29— both  Cunard  Line;  Regina, 
May  9;  Canada,  May  16;  Doric,  May  23;  Megantic,  May  30— all  White  Star-Dominion; 
Montclare,  May  8;  Montrose,  May  15;   Montcalm,  May  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Bawtry,  May  9;  Bolingbroke,  May  16;  Batsford,  May  23;  Bothwell, 
May  30— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  May  9;  Vasconia,  May  16;  Ausonia,  May  23— 
all  Cunard  Line  ;  Canadian  Trapper,  May  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  15;  Canadian  Raider, 
May  25;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  4— all  C.G.M.M.;  Cornish  Point,  May  9;  Comino,  May 
2a— both  Furness,  Withy.  1 

To  Avon  mouth. —Turcoman,  May  9;  Cornishman,  May  16;  Caledonian,  May  23; 
Colonian,  May  30— all  White  Star  Dominion;  Concordia,  May  15;  Salacia,  May  23;  Kas- 
talia,  May  30 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  7;  Manchester  Hero,  May  14;  Man- 
chester Producer,  May  21;  Manchester  Importer,  May  28;  Manchester  Division,  June  4— 
all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Southampton.— Minnedosa,  May  5;  Melita,  May  20;  Marburn,  May  30— all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hull— Cornish  Point,  May  9;  Comino,  May  23— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Victor,  May  8;  Canadian  Leader,  May  22— both 
C.G.M.M. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairnavon,  May  8;  Cairntorr,  May  15;  Cairndhu,  May 
22;  Cairnvalona,  May  29 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Metagama,  May  21;  Montreal,  May  28— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
May  8;  Saturnia.  May  15;  Athenia,  May  22— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
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To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  May  17;  Lord  Antrim,  June  3 — both  Head  Line. 
To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  Head  Line,  May  20. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  May  12;  Berwyn,  May  30 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  May  5; 
Canadian  Runner,  May  19;  Canadian  Otter,  June  2— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
May  6;  Canadian  Forester,  May  27— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  22. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  May  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  May  5;  Melita,  May  20 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Trapper,  May  5;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  15;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25;  Canadian  Aviator, 
June  4— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  9;  Welland  County,  May  20 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  May  7;  Porsanger,  May  31 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports; Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  30. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  May  10;  Laval  County,  May  20 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pennsylvania,  May  15;  a  steamer,  second  half 
May — both  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valfiorita,  May  10;  Valcerusa,  June  5 — both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo's  Italian  Service. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Toronto;  Elder  Dempster  Line,  May  15. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Doonholm,  New  Zealand  S.S.  Ltd.,  May  9;  Canadian  Chal- 
lenger, C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver) .—Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool.— Regina,  May  9;  Canada,  May  16;  Doric,  May  23;  Megantic,  May  30 
— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;   Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  22. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman,  May  9;  Cornishman,  May  16;  Caledonian,  May  23; 
Colonian,  May  30 — all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Glasgow. — Montlaurier,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  7. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  13. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  13. 

From  Halifax 

To  LrvERPOOL. — Digby,  Furnets,  Withy,  May  16. 
To  London. — Hoosac,  Furness,  Withy,  May  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  May  8;  Chaleur,  May  22;  Chig- 
necto,  June  5— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  May  16. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  Furness,  Withy,  May  16. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Australia,  May  14;  Empress  of  Asia,  May  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Winner,  May  6;  Canadian  Miller,  June  6 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  London. — Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — 
all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  Liverpool.— Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — both  R.M.SJP.  Co. 

To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  May  15;  Pacific  Shipper,  June  6 — both  Furness 
(Pacific) . 

To  Wbst  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 
To  Hamburg. — Loch  Monar,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  May. 

To  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early 
June— all  R.M.SJP.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — 
all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  Sydney  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Niagara,  May  6;  Aorangi,  June  3 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Brancp,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O,  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 

A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  3.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison    Watson,    73    Basinghall    street.  London, 

E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland,  and 
North   Wales.)     Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPFCIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Add.'-.":-,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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PREFERENTIAL  RATES  IN  THE  BRITISH  BUDGET 
Restoration  of  the  McKenna  Duties 

A  cablegram  from  the  High  Commissioner's  Office,  London,  England,  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  gives  details  of  proposed  customs  tariff 
changes  announced  on  April  28  in  the  British  Budget.  The  following  informa- 
tion has  been  compiled  from  the  cablegram: — 


CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  DUTIES 

Preferential 

Full  Rate  Rate 

Fruit  dried  or  otherwise  preserved,  viz:  currants,  per  cwt   2s.  free 

Figs,  plums,  and  raisins,  per  cwt   7s.  free 

Sugar  exceeding  98  degrees  polarization,  per  cwt   lis.  8d.  7s.  4§d. 

(Other  degrees  at  proportionate  rate) . 

Molasses,  etc.,  containing  70  per  cent,  or  more  sweetening  matter,  per  cwt   7s.  5d.  4s.  8fd- 

Containing  50  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  sweetening  matter,  per  cwt   5s.  4d.  3s.  4$d. 

Containing  50  per  cent,  or  less  sweetening  matter,  per  cwt   2s.  7d.  Is.  7jljd. 

Glucose,  solid,  per  cwt   7s.  5d.  .  4s.  Sid- 
Glucose,  liquid,  per  cwt   6s.  4d.  3s.  lid. 

Saccharin,  per  ounce   3s.  9d.  2s.  4Jd. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  unstemmed,  containing  10  per  cent,  or  more  of  moisture,  per 

pound   8s.  2d.  Three-fourths 

Other  kinds  of  proportionate  rates.  of  full  rate. 

[On  the  foregoing  list  there  is  no  change  in  the  full  rate,  i.e.  the  genera^**"*-) 
The  British  preferential  rates  which  are  to  be  superseded  by  the  rai^s^uotafl '  V 
above  are  in  each  case  five-sixths  of  the  full  rate.]  /\ 
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changes  in  existing  duties — Concluded 

Preferential 
Full  Rate  Rate 

Wine  exceeding  30  degrees  but  not  exceeding  42  degrees  of  proof  spirit,  per  gallon   6s.  33i%  of  fullrate. 

,  (No  change)     (At  present  66|%) 

Additional  per  degree  above  42  degrees,  per  gallon   6d.  335%  of  full  rate 

(No  change)     (At  present  66?%) 

Additional  on  sparkling  wine,  per  gallon   12s.  6d.  50%  of  full  rate 

_  ,    , ,  (No  change)     (At  present  70%) 

Beer,  per  standard  barrel  of  36  gallons  at  1,055  degr  ees  original  gravity   £5.1.4. 

(At  present 
£5.  0.  6) 

Less  rebate  of  £1  per  bulk  barrel.   Other  gravities  in  proportion. 

NEW  DUTIES 

Silk  and  artificial  silk: — 

Silk  cocoons  and  silk  waste  of  all  kinds:  Undischarged,  per  pound   Is.  6d.  Five-sixths 

Wholly  or  partly  discharged,  per  pound   3s.  of  full  rate 

Silk,  raw: 

Undischarged,  per  pound   4s.  " 

Wholly  or  partly  discharged,  per  pound   5s.  9d.  " 

Silk,  thrown  or  spun,  including  silk  yarns  and  t  hreads  of  all  kinds: 

Undischarged,  per  pound   4s.  8d.  " 

Wholly  or  partly  discharged,  per  pound   6s.  8d.  " 

Tissue  containing  silk: 

Undischarged.,  per  pound   5s.  3d.  " 

Wholly  or  partly  discharged,  per  pound   7s.  9d.  " 

Artificial  silk  yarn,  thread,  straw,  and  waste,  per  pound   3s.  " 

Tissue  containing  artificial  silk,  per  pound   3s.  6d.  " 

Articles  not  heretofore  specified,  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  of  silk  or  artificial  silk.33s%  of  total 

value  of  the 

article  " 

Hops,  per  cwt   £4  Two-thirds 

of  full  rate 

Extracts,  essences,  and  other  similar  preparations  made  from  hops  According  to  " 

quantity,*of 
hops  used 

MCKENNA  DUTIES 

Motor  cars,  motor  bicycles  and  tricycles,  including  component  parts  and  accessories 
other  than  tires,  but  excluding  trade  vehicles,  ambulances,  fire  engines,  and  motor 

omnibuses,  ad  valorem   33$%  Two-thirds 

Musical  instruments  including  component  parts  and  accessories,  and  records  and  other  of  fullrate 

means  of  reproducing  music,  ad  valorem   33j% 

Clocks  and  watches  including  component  parts,  ad  valorem   33i%  " 

Cinematograph  films: — 

Blank,  per  linear  foot  (standard  width  If  inches)   $  penny  " 

Positives,  per  linear  foot  (standard  width  If  inches)   Id. 

Negatives,  per  linear  foot  (standard  width  If  inches)   5d.  " 

[The  McKenna  duties,  i.e.  the  duties  on  motor  vehicles,  musical  instruments, 
clocks,  watches,  and  cinematograph  films,  were  first  established  on  September 
29,  1915.  On  September  1,  1919,  British  preferential  rates  of  two-thirds  of  the 
full  rates  were  granted  in  connection  with  these  duties.  All  the  McKenna  duties, 
general  and  preferential,  were  allowed  to  lapse  on  August  2,  1924.  The  rates  as 
restored  are  the  same  as  those  formerly  in  existence.] 


WHEN  DUTIES  EFFECTIVE 

Changes  in  duties  are  to  take  effect  from  July  1,  1925,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  additional  duty  on  beer  the  date  will  be  August  16,  and  in  the  case 
of  hops  and  hop  extracts,  etc.,  date  will  be  August  16.  Increased  preference 
on  sugar,  molasses,  glucose,  and  saccharin  is  proposed  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
or  for  such  time  within  that  period  as  full  rates  on  duty  on  those  articles  do 
not  fall  below  proposed  amounts  of  the  preferential  rebate.  Duty  on  yarns  and 
tissues  made  partly  of  silk  or  artificial  silk  and  partly  of  other  materials  will 
be  charged  in  respect  of  the  silk  or  artificial  silk  component  only.  Duty  on 
hops  and  hop  extracts  is  proposed  for  period  of  four  years. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  has 
reached  Ottawa  and  is  about  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade  to  Germany  and  Russia.  The  following  is  the  itinerary  for 
the  first  part  of  the  tour: — 
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.  .  .  May  12. 

St.  Catharines  and  Welland 

May  28  and  May  29. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to 
interview  him  regarding  Canadian  trade  with  Germany  and  Russia  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made. 

The  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  will  be  announced  later. 

TRADE   COMMISSIONER   HERCULE    BARRE'S  FORTHCOMING 

VISIT   TO  CANADA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Paris,  is  expected 
to  arrive  at  Montreal  early  in  May  with  a  view  of  undertaking  a  tour 
in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to  France.  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
trade  with  France  who  mav  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade 
Commissioner  or  to  interview  him,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  order  that  the  necessary 
arrangements  may  be  made. 

CANADIAN  VISITORS  TO  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  EXHIBITION 

The  attention  of  the  representatives  of  Canadian  firms  who  may  be  visiting 
the  British  Empire  Exhibition  is  directed  to  the  Information  Bureau  which  is 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  that  exhibition.  This 
bureau  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner, and  it  is  hoped  that  Canadian  visitors  interested  in  export  trade  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  will  make  a  point  of 
calling  at  the  bureau.  Canadian  firms  are  also  requested  to  furnish  him  with 
illustrated  catalogues  and  sales  literature  which  might  be  useful  in  the  further- 
ance of  Canadian  trade  interests  at  the  exhibition.  These  should  be  addressed 
to  him  at  the  Canadian  Pavilion,  Wembley  Park,  London,  England. 

CANADIAN  HORSES  WANTED  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  April  24,  1925. — There  is  at  present  a  demand  for  horses  in 
Glasgow  and  Scotland  generally  which  evidently  cannot  be  satisfied  except  by 
importation  from  other  countries.  The  demand  is  likely  to  continue  permanently, 
as  the  scarcity  is  not  of  a  temporary  character,  and  Canadian  dealers  are  invited 
to  seize  the  opportunity  to  go  into  this  trade  and  ship  such  animals  as  will 
satisfy  the  buyers  in  Scotland,  and  make  this  business  a  steady,  lucrative  one. 

The  increased  demand  comes  mainly  from  the  railway  companies  and 
general  contractors  who  have  for  some  years  been  allowing  their  stocks  to  run 
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down.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  careful  check  by  some  of  the  railway  com- 
panies shows  that  motor  lorries  (trucks)  are  more  expensive  to  keep  up  than 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  heavy  haulage 
is  still  largely  done  by  horses  and  not  motors,  and  that  in  fact  the  horse,  for 
this  class  of  work,  is  largely  coming  into  his  own  again.  A  short  walk  along 
the  Broomielaw  in  Glasgow  (at  the  docks)  or  near  the  large  railway  stations 
will  prove  the  prevalence  of  the  heavy  draught  horse  which,  on  account  of  its 
magnificent  size  and  strength,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  watch. 
There  are  three  types  in  demand,  viz: — 

(1)  Heavy  Clydesdale  Horses  for  lorry  work,  of  16  to  18  cwt.  (cwt.  is 
112  pounds),  which  must  be  deep-ribbed,  sound,  good  in  the  legs  and  straight 
goers.  This  class  should  be  about  five  to  eight  years  old,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion four  years  old.  (Shire  horses  should  not  be  shipped  to  this  market,  as  they 
have  too  much  hair  on  the  legs,  and  this  is  an  important  objection  to  any  horses 
in  this  district,  because  the  heavy  clay  soil  clings  to  the  legs,  and  time  and 
money  in  these  days  cannot  be  spent  on  cleaning  them.)  This  type  of  horse  is 
making  £60  to  £90,  but  only  for  top  lots. 

(2)  Van  Horses.  Hard-legged,  from  five  to  eight  years  old,  of  about  12 
cwt.,  and  16  to  16-2  hands.  These  are  making  £45  to  £60,  say  £50  for  good  ones. 

(3)  Harness  Horses.  Dark  browns  or  blacks  preferred,  from  five  to  eight 
years  old,  15-2  to  16-2  hands.  These  are  used  very  little  for  private  work  now, 
but  mostly  for  the  use  of  undertakers  and  other  special  purposes.  Prices 
realized  are  from  £40  to  £60. 

The  prices  of  all  classes  mentioned  are  for  top  lots,  which  must  be  sound, 
clean  of  the  legs,  and  straight  goers,  and  of  course  broken.  To  dealers  who 
may  wish  to  ship  it  should  be  stressed  that  it  will  not  pay  to  send  over  inferior 
animals.  A  first  consignment,  suggested  by  a  firm  of  valuators  and  auctioneers 
in  Glasgow,  should  consist  of  about  30  of  the  heavy  class,  30  van  horses,  and 
10  to  20  harness  horses.  They  should  be  consigned  to  this  firm,  whose  name 
and  address  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.  This  firm  charges  5  per  cent  commission,  which  covers  advertising 
and  all  expenses  except  feeding. 

It  is  reported  that  Glasgow  is  a  better  market  for  horses  than  any  of  the 
other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canadian  shippers  should  lose  no  time 
in  making  shipments  to  take  advantage  of  the  spring  briskness  in  this  trade. 
The  horses  on  arrival  would  be  kept  in  the  shelters  of  the  corporation  of  Glasgow, 
and  would  be  well  cared  for,  and  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage  by  the 
above  firm. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN    WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH 

WALES 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  April  22,  1925. — The  forthcoming  Budget  is  not  arousing  as  much 
interest  and  apprehension  as  last  year's  in  the  West  of  England  business  world. 
The  usual  effect  is|  to  slow  up  business  in  such  commodities  as  may  be  affected, 
and  in  this  regard  certain  trade  in  Canadian  tobacco  is  pending  budget  pro- 
posals. 

DEPRESSION  IN  SOUTH  WALES  COAL  TRADE 

In  South  Wales  the  general  outlook  this  month  for  the  coal  trade  is  most 
unsatisfactory.    Undoubtedly  prices  are  below  costs  of  production,  and  future 
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prospects  are  such  that  each  week  brings  its  quota  of  collieries  closed  indefinitely. 
There  are  over  40,000  miners  out  of  work  at  present,  and  it  is  anticipated  this 
number  will  be  largely  increased  in  the  near  future. 

One  bright  spot  is  the  anthracite  trade,  which  anticipates  good  business  with 
Canada  this  forthcoming  year,  and  already  this  is  borne  out  by  the  number  of 
vessels  chartered  for  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  This  trade  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  low  ocean  freight  rates,  and  it  is  stated  that  Welsh  anthracite  can  be  landed 
at  Canadian  seaboard  cheaper  than  in  London.  Certainly  the  sea  freight  from 
South  Wales  ports  to  Montreal  is  cheaper  than  the  rail  rate  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  comparative  figures  of  hours  worked,  wages,  output  per  man 
shift,  and  selling  prices  at  pithead  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  (Ruhr) 
may  to  some  extent  explain  present  conditions  in  the  steam  coal  trade. 

Wages  per  Output  per  Pithead 

Country                          Hours           Shift  Man  Shift  Price  per  ton 

Great  Britain                                                     7              10/8^  17|   cwt.  18/10J 

Germany  (Ruhr)                                                8               6/9  17£   cwt.  17/4 

Reliable  figures  for  French  mines  are  not  available,  although  it  is  known 
that  wages  are  approximately  5s.  5d.,  and  output  per  man  approximately  11  cwt. 
per  shift.   The  French  week  is  of  forty-eight  hours  duration. 

SOUTH  MIDLANDS  INDUSTRIES 

In  the  Birmingham  area  the  iron  and  steel  trades  remain  depressed,  but  the 
motor  and  cycle  factories  are  continuing  very  busy  and  working  overtime.  Tele- 
graph and  radio  apparatus  manufacturers  report  good  business. 

The  boot  and  shoe  industry  centred  in  Northampton  is  increasing  its  hold 
on  various  export  markets,  notably  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Every  effort 
is  being  concentrated  on  this  phase  of  the  industry,  as  the  home  market  demand 
is  but  spasmodic,  and  has  not  developed  as  was  anticipated  the  early  part  of 
January. 

The  Birmingham  Stock  Exchange  reports  a  steady  market;  War  Loans  and 
a  few  industrials  are  in  rather  strong  demand  with  oil  and  mining  shares  quiet. 
In  the  industrial  sections,  silk,  art  silk,  and  jute  manufacturers'  stocks  are  strong, 
steel  shares  quiet,  and  rubber  shares  steady.  Banking  shares  are  being  actively 
dealt  in,  whilst  cycle  and  motor  shares  are  firm. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  HANDICAPS 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  undoubtedly  handicapped  in  competi- 
tion with  Continental  countries.  There  appear  to  be  two  outstanding  causes: 
high  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  unsuitability  of  certain  fiscal  and  financial 
conditions  which  deter  large-scale  competition.  High  cost  of  coal,  partial  pro- 
duction, high  municipal  rates,  and  high  freight  rates  are  all  bearing  down  on 
the  British  manufacturer.  The  last-named  excessive  item  of  cost  is  owing  to 
high  wages  in  this  sheltered  occupation. 

The  complaint  of  certain  English  business  men  is  that  the  United  Kingdom 
money  market  is  well  adapted  for  financing  produce  and  goods  in  transit  for 
short  periods  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  but  does  not  help  the 
customers  of  engineering  firms,  etc.,  who  want  extended  terms  of  payment  for 
shipment  abroad;  and  limited  facilities  only  are  found  under  the  Trade  Facili- 
ties Act.  This  is  in  strong  contrast  with  German  methods  before  the  war,  when 
their  foreign  trade  was  built  up  on  deferred  payments  made  with  the  help  of 
German  banks  who  in  turn  had  recourse  to  London  for  the  necessary  funds. 
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NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  CANADIAN  IMPORTS  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  CM.  Croft 

Canada  is  New  Zealand's  fourth  largest  supplier,  and  incidentally  occupies 
fourth  position  so  far  as  New  Zealand's  exports  are  concerned.  Among  the 
principal  classes  of  commodities  imported  are  foodstuffs;  motor  vehicles;  oils, 
fats  and  waxes;  textiles;  machines  and  machinery;  metal  manufactures  other 
than  machines  and  machinery;  shoes;  and  hosiery;  etc.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  review  the  situation  so  far  as  certain  individual  commodities  are  concerned. 

FISH 

The  imports  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  including  canned,  have  been  considerably 
greater  in  1924  than  in  the  previous  year.  Canadian  firms  have  quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  market,  particularly  so  far  as  canned  salmon  is  concerned. 
Certain  new  regulations  were  passed  affecting  the  labelling  of  canned  salmon, 
which  would  have  been  somewhat  hard  on  Canadian  shippers  in  the  initial 
stages  at  any  rate,  but  on  representations  being  made  to  the  New  Zealand 
Government  the  operation  of  the  regulations  was  suspended. 

confectionery 

Canadian-made  chocolates  are  to  be  found  in  every  store  dealing  in  food- 
stuffs and  candies.  They  are  meeting  with  considerable  favour,  particularly  so 
far  as  bulk  and  boxed  chocolates  are  concerned.  Local  manufacturers  are 
making  a  fairly  good  grade  of  chocolates,  but  so  far  these  have  not  been  able 
to  compete  with  the  imported  variety.  Little  demand  exists  for  imported  bars 
of  chocolate,  as  the  local  firms  have  made  a  determined  effort  to  capture  the 
market,  and  a  chocolate  war  has  been  waged.  The  prices  of  locally  made  bars 
have  been  reduced  to  a  level  at  which  the  imported  grade  cannot  hope  to  com- 
pete. England  and  other  European  countries,  the  United  States,  and  Australia 
have  all  been  shipping  fair  quantities  of  high-grade  chocolates,  but  so  far  the 
Canadian  exporters  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  fillings  of  the  Cana- 
dian commodity  are  recognized  as  excellent.  The  actual  packages  in  which 
English  chocolates  are  packed  are  considered  superior  to  those  used  by  Cana- 
dian firms,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  representatives 
of  some  of  the  leading  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  already  new  packs  of  the 
Canadian  variety  are  to  be  found  and  are,  it  is  understood,  more  favourably 
received.  English  toffee,  etc.,  has  a  firm  hold  here,  and  it  will  be  difficult  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  confectionery  other  than  chocolates  to  compete. 

apples 

Canadian  apples  enjoy  an  excellent  reputation  in  this  market,  and  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  practically  no  other  variety  is  to  be  found.  Very 
much  larger  quantities  have  been  imported  from  overseas  countries  this  year 
than  was  the  case  in  1923.  Canadian  exporters  have  disappointed  a  number  of 
customers  here  this  season,  but  it  is  believed  this  was  not  due  to  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  shippers  but  was  due  to  market  conditions  and  short  crops. 

ONIONS 

During  1924  a  large  quantity  of  Canadian  onions  found  their  way  to  this 
country;  this  was  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  the  United  States.  The  Canadian  shipments  were  highly 
satisfactory  so  far  as  quality  was  concerned,  but  the  method  of  packing  was 
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defective,  with  considerable  resultant  loss.  The  trade  in  this  commodity,  as 
in  apples,  is  seasonal,  and  the  exporters  must  be  prepared  to  ship  just  when  the 
demand  exists,  as  otherwise  all  possible  chances  of  business  are  lost.  The  local 
crop  is  ready  for  consumption  in  early  December,  and  consequently  all  impor- 
tations must  reach  New  Zealand  before  the  middle  of  November.  The  higher 
prices  are  usually  realized  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  continue  until 
the  end  of  October. 

WHEAT   AND  OATS 

Large  quantities  of  Canadian  oats  have  been  sold  here  this  past  season, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  have  been  quite  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  ruling  for  Canadian  wheat,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
impossible  to  secure  any  business  in  this  connection,  although  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  who  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago  were  the  sole  importers  of  this  com- 
modity, were  very  much  in  favour  of  buying  Canadian  wheat.  This  office  has 
on  various  occasions  secured  quotations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  shippers  will 
follow  the  suggestion  made  through  this  journal  and  furnish  regular  quotations 
from  time  to  time. 

WEARING  APPAREL,  HOSIERY,  ETC. 

Canada  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  large  supplier  of  certain  lines  of 
wearing  apparel,  such  as  underwear,  corsets,  etc.  Hosiery  from  Canada  also 
comes  in  fairly  large  quantities,  particularly  in  ladies'  lines.  Very  few  lines  of 
gentlemen's  furnishings  have  been  coming  from  Canada,  due  to  the  different 
styles  in  vogue  here.  For  example,  the  shirts  worn  here  are  not  of  the  coat 
style,  but  only  open  part  way  down  the  front;  double  cuffs  are  not  popular  and 
the  double  neck  band  at  the  back  is  practically  unknown.  It  has  been  hopd 
that  some  Canadian  firms  would  endeavour  to  introduce  them,  as  it  is  felt  that 
considerable  business  might  eventually  be  done. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  WIRE,  ETC. 

Canada  has  been  supplying  fairly  large  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts, wire,  etc.  England  is  the  largest  competitor,  and  most  of  the  New 
Zealand  firms  will  pay  somewhat  more  for  English  than  for  Canadian  wire,  etc. 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 

Probably  one  of  the  best  fields  for  development  of  trade  lies  in  the  electrical 
lines.  The  harnessing  of  streams  throughout  New  Zealand  is  being  carried  out 
systematically  and  in  a  short  time  ample  electrical  energy  will  be  available  for 
every  use.  With  this  in  view  it  is  readily  seen  that  in  this  direction  an  excellent 
field  for  accessories  for  household  and  other  uses  exists.  A  number  of  Canadian 
firms  who  manufacture  electrical  machinery  and  equipment  are  already  repre- 
sented in  this  Dominion  and  are  doing  a  fair  amount  of  business,  although  the 
returns  are  not  as  encouraging  as  they  might  be;  this  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  lack  of  power  available;  in  Auckland,  for  example,  the  use  of  electricity 
is  rather  discouraged  until  the  development  of  the  energy  at  Hora  Hora  and 
Arapuni  is  complete. 

PAPER 

New  Zealand  offers  a  fair  market  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  of 
all  sorts.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  population  is  only  about  one  and  a 
half  million,  and  consequently  extensive  sales  must  not  be  expected.  England 
has  been  a  keen  competitor  for  all  grades  of  paper.  So  far  as  newsprint  is  con- 
cerned, the  large  majority  is  purchased  by  an  organization  known  as  the  News- 
paper Proprietors'  Association.    Canadian  tenders  submitted  in  1924  for  the 
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majority  of  the  1925  requirements  have  been  accepted,  whereas  a  relatively 
small  portion  came  from  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  tenders  lodged  in  1923.  The 
situation  as  regards  kraft  paper  has  caused  some  concern  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  New  Zealand  Government's  figure  of  the  current  domestic  value  of  Cana- 
dian kraft  is  considerably  higher  than  the  value  declared  by  the  exporters  as 
being  their  selling  price  to  Canadian  customers.  Consequently  the  duty  to  be 
levied  is  quite  high  and  the  preference  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  European  firms  are  offering  serious  competition  and  a 
local  industry  is  also  making  a  good  grade  at  a  competitive  price. 

DRUGS   AND  CHEMICALS 

New  Zealand  offers  a  potential  market  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  of  various  descriptions.  Certain  lines  are  made  locally, 
such  as  the  lower  grades  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids,  fertilizers, 
and  other  by-products  of  the  freezing  works.  A  number  of  toilet  preparations, 
soaps,  etc.,  have  come  from  Canada,  but  there  is  still  room  in  this  market. 
Patent  and  proprietary  medicines  find  ready  sales  provided  the  manufacturer 
is  disposed  to  advertise. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

New  Zealand  has  absorbed  a  large  number  of  Canadian-made  motor 
vehicles.  English  manufacturers  have  recently  made  determined  efforts  to 
secure  more  business  in  this  market  largely  by  extensive  advertising;  in  this 
connection  it  is  particularly  desirable  that  Canadian  firms  should  emphasize 
the  fact  that  their  cars  are  British.  The  idea  exists  that  practically  all  of  the 
motor  cars  imported  from  Canada  are  really  made  in  the  United  States  and 
merely  assembled  in  Canada.  At  present  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  the 
New  Zealand  public  is  that  there  are  only  three  kinds  of  cars — namely,  English 
or  British,  American,  and  makes  of  other  foreign  countries  such  as  France  and 
Italy. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

A  number  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pianos,  gramophones,  etc.,  are 
represented  here  and  are  doing  good  business.  English  pianos  have  a  fair  hold 
on  the  market,  but  Canadian  are  offering  keen  competition.  In  player-pianos 
Canada  is  in  a  somewhat  better  position  and  player-pianos  are  becoming  more 
common.  Some  Canadian  gramophones  are  on  this  market  and  compete  favour- 
ably with  lines  manufactured  in  other  countries.  The  tendency  now  is  to 
import  the  motors,  tone  arms,  etc.,  and  assemble  the  machines  locally. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

Canada  has  been  supplying  fairly  large  quantities  of  boots  and  shoes  to 
New  Zealand  and  these  are  well  received.  There  is  still  room  for  the  higher 
grades  of  men's  and  women's  boots  and  shoes  and  also  all  kinds  of  children's 
footwear.  Local  mills  are  making  good  quality  footwear,  particularly  in  the 
heavier  grades. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  EN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  April  21,  1925.— Rum  still  continues  to  fetch  good  prices,  which 
offset  to  a  certain  extent  the  comparatively  low  returns  for  sugar.  During  the 
past  month  the  prices  paid  to  growers  of  bananas  have  increased,  owing  it  is 
claimed  to  the  better  demand  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  the  spring. 

Present  f.o.b.  values  of  the  principal  items  of  export  are  approximately  as 
follows: — 
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£    s.  d. 


Sugar,  refining  crystals,  basis  96  degrees  polariscope  test,  per  ton  of  2,240  lbs, 

Rum,  good  ordinary,  per  Imperial  liquid  gallon  

Bananas,  per  count  stem  

Coconuts,  p.r  100  nuts  


14  10  0 

0  4  6 

0  3  9 

0  8  0 


During  the  past  month  a  considerable  number  of  Canadian  business  men 
have  been  in  the  island,  and  report  that  they  have  managed  to  do  a  fair  amount 
of  business.  There  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  visit  of  the  head  of  a  Cana- 
dian firm  to  Jamaica  will  ensure  for  him  at  least  a  complimentary  order  for  his 
goods,  and  several  instances  of  the  success  of  such  visits  have  been  known, 
where  it  had  otherwise  been  found  impossible  to  introduce  a  line.  It  is  then  a 
relatively  easy  matter  to  obtain  repeat  orders  if  the  goods  and  prices  are  satis- 
factory. 

An  agitation  is  being  made  for  a  more  up-to-date  street  cleaning  service  in 
Kingston,  where  the  streets  have  recently  been  paved  with  asphalt.  The  Trade 
Commissioner  would  be  glad  if  any  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  a  combined 
sweeper  and  water  flusher — either  horse  or  motor — would  communicate  with 
him,  sending  descriptive  literature  and  prices,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  might  be  induced  to  install  a  system  of  this  sort. 


Rotterdam,  April  18,  1925. — During  the  calendar  year  1924  the  Netherlands 
imported  92,995,580  tons  of  yarns,  threads,  piece  goods,  and  clothing  valued  at 
fl.  294,131,890,  as  compared  with  83,401,675  tons  valued  at  fl.  252,175,118 
imported  during  1923.  The  exports  for  1924  amounted  to  61,192,131  tons  valued 
at  fl.  155,230,851,  as  against  the  exports  of  55,559,111  tons  representing  a  value 
of  fl.  146,447,473  during  1923. 


In  common  with  most  European  countries,  the  Netherlands  has  supported  a 
textile  industry  for  centuries — an  industry  which  arose  out  of  the  primitive 
needs  of  the  population.  At  first  the  early  Dutch  artisan  practised  the  spinning 
of  wool  and  flax  and  the  weaving  of  cloth  and  linen  for  his  own  immediate  needs, 
a  condition  which  appears  to  have  persisted  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  sur- 
plus production  caused  the  establishment  of  "  cloth  marts."  Production  con- 
tinued to  increase  until  an  export  trade  was  developed  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
By  this  time  a  well-established  cloth  industry  was  operating  in  a  few  privileged 
towns  and  the  fame  of  this  industry  of  the  Low  Countries  was  soon  widespread. 

Linen  weaving,  unlike  the  cloth  industry,  did  not  become  centred  in  certain 
towns  but  remained  a  domestic  industry,  the  greater  production  coming  from 
the  Twente  district.  Cotton  manufacturing  was  introduced  into  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  by  1728  the  industry  was 
turning  out  materials  which  were  half-linen  and  half-cotton.  Linen,  however, 
remained  the  principal  product  of  the  Dutch  textile  industry  until  1795,  when 
cotton,  which  had  become  cheaper,  took  the  lead. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Netherlands  is  reported  to  have  edu- 
cated the  British  cotton  industry,  and  Amsterdam  was  for  many  years  the  great 
Continental  cotton  market.  The  whole  Dutch  textile  industry  experienced 
difficult  times  between  1795  and  1830 — a  period  when  the  cotton  industry 
advanced  so  rapidly  in  England.  So  far  had  the  British  industry  advanced 
that  in  1833  an  instructor  was  brought  over  to  Holland  to  teach  a  few  Dutch 
workmen  the  operation  of  a  new  textile  machine.  About  this  time  the  first 
steam  spinning  mill  of  10,000  spindles  was  built  at  Almelo.   By  1843  the  number 
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of  mills  had  increased  to  nine,  and  in  1861  over  41,000  spindles  were  in  opera- 
tion, the  number  of  which  by  1867  had  increased  to  162,150  in  eighteen  mills. 
Weaving  kept  pace  with  spinning,  and  although  in  1861  there  were  already 
thirteen  isteam  weaving  factories  with  2,286  looms,  in  1867  there  were  thirty- 
four  mills  operating  7,960  looms. 

The  early  Dutch  export  trade  in  textiles  was  stimulated  by  the  trading 
efforts  of  the  Nederlandsche  Handelmaatschappij  (Dutch  Trading  Company), 
but  the  trade  was  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  coarse  goods  for  the  East 
Indies,  where  until  1874  a  tariff  preference  was  extended  to  goods  made  in 
Holland.  After  1874  Dutch  textile  manufacturers  were  forced  to  compete  with 
other  countries  in  the  world's  markets.  Another  period  of  further  development 
set  in,  and  by  1898  the  number  of  spindles  operated  in  steam  spinning  mills 
increased  to  232,446,  while  the  number  of  looms  increased  to  18,698.  By  1913 
in  the  Twente  district  alone  there  were  thirteen  mills  operating  550,000  spindles, 
employing  7,000  persons. 

The  cotton-weaving  industry  increased  much  faster  than  the  spinning  trade 
could  supply  yarns,  so  that  a  large  quantity  of  yarns  was  always  being 
imported.  By  1913  there  were  thirty-three  factories  weaving  cotton  goods  in 
Holland,  employing  13,400  hands,  and  the  demand  for  yarns  required  the 
importation  in  that  year  of  37,447  tons. 

The  dressing  or  finishing  industry,  including  bleaching,  dyeing  and  print- 
ing, developed  with  the  weaving  branch,  and  in  addition  the  allied  trades  also 
made  progress.  To-day  the  Dutch  cotton  industry  employs  32,000  persons, 
and  in  January  of  last  year  there  were  1,000,023  spindles  operating,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  40,000  more  have  come  into  production  since  then. 

THE  WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

The  Dutch  woollen  industry  remained  only  comparatively  prosperous  until 
1860,  when  an  improvement  in  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
and  the  introduction  of  bigger  ideas  began  to  have  an  effect.  After  1860  the 
development  of  the  Dutch  woollen  industry  continued  in  an  orderly  and  profit- 
able manner.  Its  growing  importance  stimulated  a  keen  interest  in  sheep- 
raising  and  the  improvement  of  spinning  and  weaving  establishments.  In  1913 
there  were  sixty  factories  in  Holland  turning  out  woollen  fabrics.  Some  of 
these  factories  are  most  complete  in  their  equipment  for  washing,  combing, 
spinning,  weaving  and  dressing.  At  present  it  is  estimated  there  are  more  than 
11,000  persons  employed  in  the  woollen  textile  industry,  which  is  operating  over 
252,000  spindles  and  4,600  looms. 

A  feature  of  the  woollen  industry  in  Holland  in  recent  years  is  the  attempt 
being  made  in  Amsterdam  to  make  that  city  the  financial  centre  of  the  Con- 
tinental wool  buyers.  To  this  end,  and  to  facilitate  the  individual  financial 
transactions  involved,  the  Amsterdam  Wool  Bank  was  organized — an  institu- 
tion which  has  just  concluded  its  first  season  of  activity  with,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered,  great  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

OTHER  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES 

Holland  has  other  textile  industries  of  considerable  importance,  such  as 
the  linen  industry,  which,  however,  has  never  recovered  the  important  position 
it  lost  to  cotton  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  jute  industry;  carpet 
manufacturing — a  vocation  which  has  been  followed  in  Holland  since  the 
fifteenth  century;  rope-making,  including  binder  twine,  of  which  large  quan- 
tities are  shipped  to  Canada;  and  very  recently  the  artificial  silk  industry. 

The  Nederlandsche  Kunstzijdefabriek  (Dutch  Artificial  Silk  Factory)  was 
organized  in  1911  and  by  1918,  with  a  capital  of  fl.  600,000  ($240,000),  they 
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were  able  to  pay  a  dividend  of  924  per  cent.  In  this  year  the  capital  was 
increased  to  fl.  2,500,000  and  a  dividend  of  30  per  cent  was  paid.  In  1922  the 
capital  of  this  company  was  again  increased,  this  time  to  fl.  7,500,000  ($3,000,- 
000)  and  in  1922  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  was  distributed.  Their  first  factory 
was  erected  at  Arnhem,  which  is  more  or  less  a  residential  city,  and  a  new  pro- 
perty at  Ede  was  acquired  and  put  into  operation.  More  recently,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  an  adequate  labour  supply,  the  company  decided  to  develop 
their  industry  in  other  cities  and  a  few  weeks  ago  commenced  operations  in  Rot- 
terdam. The  company  are  now  considering  equipping  a  factory  at  Dordrecht, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  give  employment  to  900  more  men.  The  operations  of 
this  remarkable  company  are  not  confined  to  Holland,  for  it  has  a  widespread 
interest  in  artificial  silk  companies  in  several  countries,  and  further  develop- 
ments in  this  direction  are  being  aggressively  carried  out. 

SUPPLY  AND  DUTCH  DEMAND 

From  the  above  brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the  textile  industry 
in  the  Netherlands  it  may  appear  that  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation are  well  taken  care  of  by  domestic  manufacturers.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  alone  manufactured  in  1924  amounted  to  over 
200  million  guilders  and  the  value  of  the  woollen  goods  produced  exceeded 
fl.  50,000,000.  However,  not  all  of  these  goods  were  of  a  kind  or  quality  suit- 
able for  use  in  this  country,  and  consequently  were  exported. 

IMPORTS  OF  TEXTILES 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  demands  of  the  weavers  in  the 
spinning  industry,  and  of  the  necessity  for  the  continued  importation  of  cotton 
and  woollen  yarns.  During  1924  over  32,000  tons  of  cotton  yarns  of  all  kinds 
were  imported  and  nearly  2,500  tons  of  woollen  yarns.  Mention  has  also  been 
made  of  the  completeness  of  the  finishing  end  of  the  industry,  but  it  was  still 
found  necessary  to  import  554  tons  of  bleached  cotton  goods  and  3,263  tons  of 
printed  cotton.  The  bulk  of  these  goods  bought  was  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  Belgium. 

Only  164  tons  of  woollen  cloth  were  imported,  65  tons  of  which  came  from 
Germany  and  48  tons  from  France.  During  1924,  354  tons  of  sail  cloth  were 
imported,  of  which  140  tons  came  from  Belgium  and  83  tons  valued  at  fl.  217,000 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Outer  clothing  for  men  and  boys  of  woollen  or  part  woollen  materials  to 
the  value  of  fl.  3,079,000  was  imported,  as  compared  with  fl.  4,597,000  during 
1923.  Of  the  imports  during  1924,  130  tons  valued  at  fl.  1,068,000  came  from 
Germany  and  126  tons  valued  at  fl.  1,508,000  were  imported  from  Great  Britain. 
During  1924,  3,595  tons  of  "  knitted  goods  "  valued  at  fl.  23,236,000  were  imported, 
as  compared  with  3,436  tons  valued  at  fl.  20,901,000  in  1923,  and  of  these  goods 
1,672  tons  valued  at  fl.  9,392,000  came  from  Germany,  while  122  tons  valued 
at  fl.  543,000  came  from  the  United  States. 

Underwear,  other  than  knitted,  was  imported  to  a  total  value  of  fl.  4,052,000 
and  weighed  782  tons,  as  compared  with  1,074  tons  valued  at  fl.  4,611,000 
imported  during  1923.  Of  last  year's  imports,  289  tons  came  from  Germany, 
217  from  Belgium,  137  tons  from  Great  Britain,  and  47  tons  valued  at  fl.  244,000 
from  the  United  States. 

MEN'S  CLOTHING 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  of  men's  cloth- 
ing to  enter  the  Dutch  market,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Hollander  draws 
on  England,  France,  and  Germany  for  his  styles.    In  addition,  in  a  low-tariff 
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market  like  the  Netherlands  a  Canadian  exporter  would  have  to  face  keen  com- 
petition from  other  manufacturing  countries  who  possibly  operate  under  better 
financial  conditions.  In  the  expensive  grades  additional  consideration  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  services  being  rendered,  not  only  by  Dutch  custom 
tailors,  but  by  the  travelling  representatives  of  London  houses.  Suits  in  these 
classes  can  be  secured  for  about  $40  to  $60. 

The  popular  retail  price  range  for  men's  clothing  is  from  $16  to  $24,  and 
the  goods  in  this  class  are  usually  Dutch  or  German  factory-made  merchandise 
with  a  style  tendency  to  exaggerated  lines.  There  is  also  on  the  Dutch  market 
a  great  quantity  of  cheap  ready-made  clothing  of  nondescript  designs  of  either 
Dutch  or  German  manufacture,  suits  which  retail  in  considerable  volume  at 
about  $8. 

Distribution  of  men's  outerwear  is  usually  effected  through  large  retailers 
who  maintain  shops  in  conspicuous  positions  in  most  of  the  important  centres,  and 
it  is  usual  for  these  large  organizations  to  maintain  factories  of  their  own  for 
their  "  standard  "  lines.  Some  of  these  distributors  are  branches  of  German 
houses  or  have  close  affiliations. 

UNDERWEAR 

The  market  in  Holland  for  underwear  is  restricted  largely  to  cheap  lines — 
cheap  from  all  points  of  view;  and  this  is  the  main  consideration  to  be  borne 
in  mind  if  an  attempt  to  enter  this  market  is  ever  contemplated.  Certainly 
there  is  a  field  for  more  expensive  lines,  but  it  is  so  limited  in  extent  that  the 
dealers  and  retailers  who  were  approached  while  this  market  survey  was  being 
carried  out  were  practically  unanimous  that  it  could  better  be  considered  from 
a  novelty  standpoint. 

Holland's  climatic  conditions  do  not  vary  as  widely  from  season  to  season 
as  in  Canada,  nor  are  the  same  extremes  of  temperatures  experienced.  Hence 
a  medium-weight  knitted  garment  can  be  and  is  generally  worn  the  year  round. 
In  underwear  for  men  exclusive  styles  are  still  being  sold,  but  such  garments 
are  at  least  eminently  practical.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Canadian  manu- 
facturers could  compete  in  this  rather  special  line  in  the  face  of  local  and  Ger- 
man competition.  One  Dutch  company,  making  knitted  goods  exclusively, 
employ  nearly  2,000  hands.  In  the  more  expensive  grades  English  knitted  goods 
of  well-known  brands  are  obtainable,  although  very  little  attempt  is  made  to 
stimulate  sales  in  these  lines, 

The  demand  for  woollen  or  part-woollen  hosiery  is  for  grades  little  better 
than  desired  for  underwear.  The  German  manufacturers  have  in  the  past  con- 
trolled the  market  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  hosiery,  although  at  present  the 
Dutch  manufacturer  is  getting  a  larger  part  of  this  business.  A  feature  of  the 
cheaper  hosiery  maanufactured  by  both  Dutch  and  German  firms  is  the  con- 
struction of  the  heel  which,  to  one  used  to  the  English  "  spliced  "  heel,  seems  to 
make  the  heel  full  of  bulky  seams,  which,  however,  are  not  as  uncomfortable  to 
wear  as  their  appearance  might  suggest, 

As  recently  as  twelve  months  ago  it  was  unusual  to  see  anything  worn  on 
the  streets  but  woollen  stockings.  To-day  a  large  part  of  the  feminine  popula- 
tion are  wearing  artificial  silk  hosiery,  and  the  popularity  of  rayon  (artificial 
silk)  is  rapidly  increasing.  No  doubt  the  activities  of  the  Dutch  artificial  silk 
industry  are  largely  responsible  for  this  switch  from  woollen  or  wool  and  cotton 
to  lighter  fabrics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  little  pure  silk  is  sold,  this  fabric 
being  much  too  expensive  for  general  sale  in  this  market,  but  the  fact  that  the 
smarter-looking  rayon  stockings  can  now  be  bought  for  less  than  40  cents 
Canadian  per  pair  explains  the  great  vogue  which  they  have.  However,  every- 
body will  not  wear  these  fabrics,  and  a  large  market  still  exists  for  cheap  knitted 
hosiery  of  cotton  and  wool.   The  lighter  shades  largely  predominate. 
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What  has  been  said  regarding  men's  underwear  is  also  largely  true  of  ladies' 
under  garments,  although  more  and  more  prominence  is  being  given  in  adver- 
tisements to  underwear  of  lighter  materials.  The  use  of  silk  or  artificial  silk 
underwear  is  still  rather  restricted,  although  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
with  rayon  hosiery  may  be  the  good  fortune  of  manufacturers  of  silk  under- 
wear. Some  samples  of  Canadian  silk  products  have  been  shown  to  the  trade 
here,  but  to  date  universal  comment  regarding  these  samples  is  that  the  goods 
are  too  high  in  quality  to  ensure  any  considerable  volume  of  distribution. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  distribution  of  textiles  in  the  Netherlands  is  generally  effected  through 
a  commission  agent  who  would  collect  orders  based  on  samples,  while  the  mer- 
chandise would  be  shipped  direct  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  stocks  are  carried,  nor  should  it  be  expected,  in  view 
of  the  adjacency  of  British  and  Continental  manufacturers,  who  can  generally 
ship  small  export  orders  within  a  week  of  receiving  them.  Hence  an  active 
agent  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  especially  an  agent  who  has  travellers  going  all 
over  Holland  calling  on  the  trade,  and  who  could  be  depended  on  to  select  only 
buyers  of  sound  financial  standing. 

DUTCH  IMPORTERS'  PROBLEMS 

During  1923  and  1924  German  textile  manufacturers  practically  controlled 
the  market  for  textile  products  in  the  Netherlands,  and  even  Dutch  manufac- 
turers suffered  greatly  as  a  result  of  their  competition.  With  the  stabilization 
of  the  situation  in  Germany,  however,  the  competition  from  German  textile 
manufacturers  has  greatly  decreased,  and  with  conditions  as  they  obtain  at 
present,  particularly  in  so  far  as  the  rates  of  interest  on  borrowed  capital  are 
concerned,  the  German  manufacturer  is  in  a  difficult  position.  So  much  has 
this  affected  the  situation  that  numbers  of  Dutch  importers  returned  from  the 
Leipzig  Fair  without  having  placed  their  usual  orders.  Some  of  these  buyers 
have  already  approached  this  office  in  their  efforts  to  secure  supplies,  and  in 
this  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (page  453)  will  be  found 
some  trade  inquiries  published  on  behalf  of  these  importers. 

CLASS  OF  GOODS  REQUIRED 

In  reply  to  these  inquirers,  Canadian  manufacturers  should  bear  in  mind 
the  wishes  of  the  trade  as  outlined  in  this  report.  They  desire  to  secure  mer- 
chandise which  will  replace  the  German  product  presently  being  used  by  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Naturally  the  quality  will  not  be  expected  to  be  the  highest, 
and  if  correspondence  is  opened  with  these  Dutch  firms  this  important  fact 
should  be  borne  in  mind  and  suitable  quotations  commensurate  with  the  quality 
desired  be  offered. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  April  6,  1925. — The  recent  brisk  demand  for  Canadian  and 
American  flour  by  importers  in  this  territory  has  aroused  considerable  interest 
in  future  Chinese  requirements,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  China  has  not  been  an 
active  buyer  for  some  months. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  China's  requirements  vary  with  the  smooth 
flow  of  native  wheat  from  the  interior,  and  these  supplies,  in  spite  of  the  Civil 
War  disturbances,  continue  to  come  through  to  the  mills  without  undue  inter- 
ruption. Ordinarily,  however,  there  is  a  marked  shortage  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year,  but  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  foreign  flour  have  caused  the  Chinese 
millers  to  withhold  orders  until  the  latest  possible  date. 
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Advantage  was  immediately  taken  of  the  break  in  prices  at  the  latter  end 
of  March  in  hard  wheat  flour,  resulting  in  comparatively  heavy  buying,  the 
chief  grades  imported  through  Shanghai  being  first  and  second  clears,  with  a 
limited  quantity  of  straight  export  patent  direct  for  Hong  Kong. 

The  growing  wheat  crop  in  China  is  reported  in  excellent  condition,  particu- 
larly in  the  wheat  provinces  of  Shantung,  Kiangsu,  and  Anhwei.  China,  if  good 
rains  fall  in  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season,  is  assured  of  an  excellent  har- 
vest. In  that  event,  there  will  be  ample  supplies  of  Chinese  wheat  for  the  mills 
of  Central  and  North  China  for  the  coming  season.  Competent  observers,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  noted,  report  that  the  quality  of  Chinese  wheat  sold  on  the 
market  is  becoming  increasingly  poorer,  and  it  appears  to  have  become  the 
practice  for  farmers  to  mix  their  product  with  sand  and  dust,  a  foreign  content 
of  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  being  quite  common.  This  condition,  plus  the  dis- 
organized state  of  the  railways,  may  seriously  affect  the  situation  as  regards 
the  supply  of  milling  wheat. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  crop  will  come  into  the  outport  market  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  it  will  then  be  possible  to  judge  more  accurately  the  general 
situation  in  so  far  as  the  future  demand  for  Canadian  flour  and  wheat  is  con- 
cerned. 

CANADA'S  SHARE  OF  JAPAN'S  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 
II 

[Subjoined  is  the  second  part  of  a  report  from  Mr.  Bryan  on  the  Trade  of 
Japan  in  1924.  The  first  part,  which  dealt  with  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
Japan  in  general  terms,  was  published  in  our  last  issue.] 

During  the  last  calendar  year  exports  from  Canada  to  Japan  showed  an 
increase  of  $3,291,425,  or  10-5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  year  1923.  During 
the  last  three  years  Canadian  sales  to  Japan  are  shown  in  the  returns  of  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  have  totalled  as  follows:  1922,  $16,267,015; 
1923,  $21,754,553;  1924,  $25,045,978.  Not  only  has  the  business  with  Japan 
been  increased,  but  she  has  become  our  third  best  customer.  The  following  are 
the  six  principal  countries  to  which  Canada  is  exporting,  as  shown  in  the  returns 
for  the  year  ending  December,  1924:  United  States,  $412,981,614;  United 
Kingdom,  $387,216,301;  Japan,  $25,045,978;  Germany,  $24,994,780;  Belgium, 
$19,675,258;  Italy,  $14,046,788;  Australia,  $13,667,927. 

As  no  detailed  records  have  yet  been  published  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment of  the  trade  of  1924,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  a  full  account 
of  the  Canadian  imports  into  that  country  for  the  calendar  year  1924.  It  has 
therefore  been  found  necessary  to  take  the  figures  of  Canadian  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1924,  and  to  compare  these  with  those  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

Canadian  Exports  to  Japan,  Fiscal  Year  ending  March  SI,  1924,  compared  with 


Product 


Wheat  

Lumber — 

Cedar  logs. .  . . 

All  other  logs.. 

Piling  

Telephone  poles. 

Railroad  ties.. 

Shingles  

Planks  (fir)..  . 

Hemlock  

Spruce  

Others  


Increase  or  Decrease 

Value,  1924 

over  1923 

$7,558,147 

+  $4,246,988 

1,985,018 

+ 

1,259,688 

341,476 

+ 

294,298 

20,030 

9,036 

2,779 

10,876 

43,176 

14,200 

18,470 

22,247 

1,850,415 

+ 

1,048,697 

708,670 

610,469 

12,711 

12,156 

177,744 

+ 

103,601 
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Product  Increase  or  Decrease 


Lumber—  Con. 

Value,  1924 

over  1923 

Timbers,  square — 

+ 

797,810 

+ 

118,758 

+ 

213,636 

Woodpulp — 

+ 

96,077 

+ 

90,048 

+ 

342,587 

Iron  and  steel — 

  13,691 

— 

36,192 

+ 

986,969 

+ 

167,911 

+ 

33.601 

+ 

178,019 

Aluminum- 

+ 

382,237 

29,332 

-f 

199,779 

Paper — 

Book  

Kraft  paper,  wrapping. 

Wrapping  

Bond,  writing  

Others  

Flour  

Salmon  

Coal  

Ammonia,  sulphite  

Asbestos  

Rubber— 


  5,410 

15,148 

  201,815 

+ 

90,064 

  33,842 

+ 

20,974 

  39,697 

+ 

25,566 

  227,314 

71,704 

  ..  213,915 

+ 

77,163 

Butter  

  185,749 

+ 

80,339 

  149,362 

+ 

62,026 

  108,610 

35,837 

+ 

22,783 

  68,791 

+ 

6,685 

Felt  

+ 

16,242 

Machines — 

+ 

3,500 

+ 

10,979 

Tools  

1,232 

  34,741 

+ 

15,634 

  27,417 

+ 

25,751 

  16,922 

+ 

6.339 

  14,873 

5,715 

+ 

8,171 

  9,736 

11,250 

12,024 

Whisky  

+ 

1,152 

  3,000 

148,555 

  2,577 

66,913 

+ 

153 

1,772 

7,286 

+ 

7,286 

647,875 

+ 

267,931 

11,552 

3,939 

7,129 

18,473 

6,803 

+ 

6,296 

570,929 

113,800 

384,502 

+ 

18,954 

368,100 

+ 

242.816 

312,634 

52,872 

295,844 

+ 

66,692 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

When  consideration  is  had  to  the  situation  of  Japan  and  to  its  dearth  of 
essential  raw  materials;  to  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  country 
(55,000,000)  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  600,000  per  annum,  and  that  even  now 
enough  food  cannot  be  grown  to  supply  her  people;  to  the  comparative  nearness 
of  Canada  to  its  shores,  with  the  great  transportation  facilities  of  the  Dominion 
and  its  huge  supplies  of  foodstuffs  and  of  raw  materials  in  the  shape  of  lumber, 
lead,  zinc,  asbestos,  and  nickel,  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  conclude  that 
Japan  will  always  be  one  of  the  best  markets  for  Canadian  goods.  Canadian 
imports  into  Japan  at  the  present  time  only  furnish  about  2.7  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  that  country. 
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EXPORTS  FROM  JAPAN  TO  CANADA 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Japan's  sales  to  Canada  continue  to  decline. 
Exports  from  Japan  to  Canada  in  1924  were  valued  at  $6,329,128,  or  slightly 
more  than  a  5  per  cent  decrease  as  compared  with  1923.  On  the  other  hand, 
Japan  exported  to  all  countries  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $800,000,000,  so  that 
to  Canada  she  only  sold  about  0-8  of  1  per  cent  of  her  total  turnover.  The 
principal  exports  from  Canada  to  Japan  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March, 
1924,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 


Chief  Exports  from  Japan  to  Canada  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  March,  1924 


Increase  or  Decrease 


Product 

Silk  fabrics  

Green  tea   

Porcelain  and  china  

Silk  cloth  woven  

Beans  

Oranges  

Brushes — 

Toilet  

Other   

Peanuts — 

Shelled  

Unshelled  

Packages  

Incandescent  lamps  

Silk  handkerchiefs  

Vegetables — 

Fresh  

Tins,  airtight  packages  ..  .. 
Pearls  and  stones  (imitation)  .. 

Toys  

Rice  (uncleaned)  

Wine  (no  sparkling)  

Fish- 
Dried   

Preserved  

Cotton  fabric  

Dolls  

Soya  

Silk  clothing  

Button  shells  

Black  tea   

Manufactures  of  wood  

Earthenware  

Cotton  clothing  

Drugs  (root,  bulbs,  and  barks) 

Chip  braids  

Drug  (chemicals  and  dyes)  ..  .. 

Raw  silk  

Baskets  

Glassware  

Straw  carpets,  rugs  

Mats,  hearthrugs  

Knitted  goods  

Manufactures  of  cotton  

Florist  stock  

Fish  line  

Damask  of  cotton  

Fancy  boxes  and  cases  


Silk  shirts  

Mfgs.  of  silk  

Mfgs.  of  glass  

Hemp  and  jute  carpets. 
Pharm.  preparations.. 

Pickles..  ..  

Bamboo  reed  

Sockets  

Cotton  underwear. .  . . 


Value,  1924 

over  1923 

$2,153,170 

C1  01Q  A  1  0 

$i,zi»,4iz 

00,000 

99  K10 

i 

-r 

250,654 

279  154 

i 

T 

OO  01  0 

275,990 

+ 

53,888 

9  "58  t71 

i 

T 

1A(\  90Q 

8  193 

i 

-r 

612 

71  QOQ 

■ 

9,238 

9.A  St  1 
00,01 0 

+ 

7,632 

95  314 

2,972 

77  418 

15,162 

69  375 

14,947 

— 

16,064 

ifl  iff 

— 

4,791 

AA  KOI 
00,DiH 

+ 

24,795 

RA  QQO 

04  ,y»o 

20,201 

A1  OIO 

— 

59,989 

5£>,Uo4 

+ 

17,282 

40,866 

8,985 

6,866 

+ 

1,224 

46,373 

15,463 

40,560 

+ 

2,620 

40,212 

+ 

464 

38,832 

— 

26,832 

37,139 

— 

11,952 

36,322 

+ 

6.383 

35,777 

+ 

6,974 

30,835 

+ 

17,198 

28,741 

— 

12,614 

28,492 

+ 

12,566 

26,974 

+ 

21.752 

26,355 

+ 

10.003 

26,155 

+ 

24,035 

25,895 

9,380 

23,127 

2,800 

22,422 

9,837 

21,385 

+ 

5,556 

21,240 

+ 

20,480 

19,868 

8,827 

18,053 

33,134 

18,114 

6,990 

16,542 

13,192 

14,284 

1.977 

13,459 

7,572 

13.186 

+ 

6,870 

12.787 

19.031 

10,403 

1,215 

9,996 

+ 

4,209 

8.838 

+ 

2,159 

7,834 

+ 

4.369 

7,753 

+ 

4,606 

7,542 

86 

7,510 

+ 

3,790 
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Product 


Value,  1924 


Increase  or  Decrease 
over  1923 


Spices  

Paper  boxes  

Settlers'  effects. .   . . 
Gelatine  and  isinglas. 

Furniture  

Other  papers  

Cat  and  worm  gut. . 
Musical  instruments. . 
Cotton  handkerchiefs 

Electric  lamps  

Camphor  

Mfgs.  of  rubber..  .. 

Garden  seeds  

Walnuts   . .  . 


7,254 
6,915 
6,730 
6,420 
6,302 
5,845 
5,451 
5,285 
5,249 
4,291 
3,750 
2,965 
1,607 
329 


—  746 

+  4,705 

+  345 

+  1,028 

+  686 


—  10,164 

—  7,995 

—  25,429 


11,061 
537 
6,591 
3,396 
4,914 
4,067 


NOTES  ON   SOME  IMPORTS 


Butter. — During  the  last  two  year  special  efforts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish new  lines  in  Japan,  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  butter.  The  first  ship- 
ments of  butter  arrived  in  1922,  the  value  for  that  year  amounting  to  $3,556. 
Next  year  the  business  increased  to  $105,410,  while  last  year  it  again  increased 
to  $185,749.  It  is  estimated  that,  though  only  three  years  in  the  business, 
Canada  has  now  obtained  about  two-thirds  of  Japan's  total  import  trade  in 
butter. 

Cheese. — The  Japanese  palate  has  not  taken  readily  to  cheese  in  the  same 
way  that  it  did  to  butter;  thus  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada  have  never 
shown  much  headway  until  the  past  year,  when  the  so-called  kraft  cheese  was 
introduced  on  the  market.  Cheese  is  now  classed  as  a  luxury  with  100  per  cent 
import  duty.  As  the  ordinary  Canadian  cheddar  cheese  is  6  or  7  cents  per 
pound  cheaper  than  kraft,  orders  have  been  placed  for  the  former  recently,  but 
even  so  the  landed  price  of  cheese  now  comes  to  about  yen  1 .20  per  pound,  while 
the  retail  price  is  yen  1.76  (kraft  costs  yen  2.40).  Comparatively  few  can 
afford  to  buy  cheese. 

Wheat. — Unfortunately  the  past  year  with  its  short  wheat  crop  has  proved 
a  severe  handicap  in  connection  with  imports  of  wheat  into  Japan,  so  that 
Canadian  sales  to  that  country  will  be  considerably  smaller  this  year  than  last. 
Our  greatest  asset,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Japan  now  considers  Canadian 
wheat  the  best  for  milling  purposes,  so  that  if  there  should  be  a  large  crop  next 
season  Canadian  business  with  Japan  should  increase  accordingly.  It  should 
be  noted  that  whereas  formerly  this  wheat  was  all  bagged  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  shipped  in  bulk.  Two  elevators  have  been  built  for  the  reception  of 
the  bulk  cargo,  adjoining  two  new  flour  mills  near  Yokohama. 

(A  report  on  the  demand  for  wheat  in  Japan  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1090,  page  609.) 

Flour. — Owing  to  high  prices  in  Canada  as  compared  with  the  local  pro- 
duct, there  has  been  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  flour  business  this  year.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  mills  still  had  a  large  supply  of  last  year's 
wheat  on  hand,  purchased  at  much  cheaper  prices. 

Meat. — Over  1,200,000  pounds  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  from  Canada  were 
sold  in  Japan  last  year — a  new  trade — and  the  prospects  for  continued  expansion 
in  the  business  are  favourable. 

Lumber. — On  account  of  heavy  arrivals  as  a  result  of  over-speculation 
just  after  the  earthquake,  and  the  consequent  flooding  of  the  market  and  lower- 
ing of  prices,  the  import  business  fell  away  during  the  latter  months  of  1924, 
but  over  the  whole  year  the  record  shows  a  great  increase. 
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Zinc  Spelter;  Pig  Lead., — About  one-half  of  Japan's  total  requirements  in 
zinc  spelter,  which  amount  to  from  30,000  to  35,000  tons  a  year,  is  supplied 
from  the  Dominion.  Four  years  ago  Canada  was  not  shipping  a  pound.  A  con- 
siderable business  has  been  worked  up  in  pig  lead  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter 
of  the  total  requirements  of  the  country.  This  business  has  been  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  Australia,  British  India,  and  the  United  States. 

Wood-pulp. — Canadian  pulp  practically  controls  the  market  as  far  as  price 
is  concerned.  During  the  last  year  between  2,000  and  3,000  tons  of  this  pulp 
from  British  Columbia  have  been  imported  monthly  into  Japan,  out  of  a  total 
of  some  3,500  to  5,000  tons  from  all  countries,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  Quebec 
will  presently  be  in  the  field. 

Iron  and  Steel. — Japan  imports  annually  from  $50,000,000  to  $80,000,000 
worth  of  iron  and  steel.  Most  of  the  supplies  come  from  the  United  States,  and 
generally  Canadian  mills  are  unable  to  compete.  Any  business  that  is  done  by 
Canada  is  usually  negotiated  through  New  York  brokers. 


PROPOSED  NEW  TARIFF  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  copy  of  the  Budget 
speech  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Finance  and  Customs,  Newfoundland,  delivered 
on  April  8,  and  which  contains  a  proposed  new  customs  tariff.  It  is  understood 
that  the  new  rates  went  into  force  on  April  9.  The  number  of  tariff  items  has 
been  increased  from  "227  to  343.  Appended  are  rates  of  duty  on  some  articles 
of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters.  The  rates  shown  under  the  heading  of  "  Old 
tariff  "  are  to  be  increased  by  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  and  (with 
some  exceptions  or  modifications)  a  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent  levied  on  the  duty 
paid  value  plus  freight.  The  10  per  cent  surtax  apparently  is  being  allowed  to 
lapse  and  possibly  also  the  sales  tax. 

Proposed 

Old  Tariff  New  Tariff 

*  3 

Oats,  per  bushel  (34  lbs.)   -05  -07 

Wheaten  flour,  per  brl   -25  Free 

(Free  since  May 
1924) 

Sugar  candy  and  confectionery  as  defined,  costing  less  than  20  cents  per  pound  (not 

in  fancy  packages)   -06£  25%  ad  valorem 

per  lb.  and  -05  per  lb. 

Same  costing  20  cents  per  lb.  and  over  (not  in  fancy  packages)   -06$  25%  ad  valorem 

per  lb.  and  -01  per  lb. 

Confectionery  in  fancy  packages,  ad  valorem   40%  55% 

Sugar,  granulated,  or  otherwise,  white,  brown  or  yellow,  per  lb   -01§  -02 

Whiskey,  per  proof  gallon   4-10  4-10 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes,  ad  valorem   40%  55% 

Hay,  per  ton  2,000  lbs   3-00  3-00 

Oxen,  cows,  bulls,  ad  valorem   20%  30% 

Fresh  meat  not  specially  mentioned,  per  lb   -02  '02 

Butter,  per  lb   -03*  -05 

Cheese,  per  lb   -03*  -05 

Milk,  preserved  or  condensed,  per  lb   *02  -02 

Ready  made  clothing,  not  specially  mentioned,  ad  valorem   45%  65% 

Tarred  paper,  felt,  sheathing  paper,  ad  valorem   35%  40% 

Dynamite  for  mining  on  complying  with  regulations,  ad  valorem    10%  15% 

Naphtha,  not  specially  mentioned,  benzine  and  all  illuminating  oils  not  specially 

mentioned,  per  gallon   -06  '08 

Kerosene  oil,  in  wood,  not  specially  mentioned   Free  Free 

Gasoline,  per  gallon   -06  Free 

(Free  since  May 
1924) 

Goods  not  mentioned  in  any  item  of  the  complete  tariff,  ad  valorem   40%  55% 

There  is  provision  in  the  new  tariff  for  free  entry  of  coal  imported  for 
domestic  purposes  into  any  port  or  place  other  than  St.  John's,  Harbour  Grace, 
Carbonear,  Placentia  or  Bell  Island.  Otherwise  the  new  coal  duties  are  50  cents, 
70  cents  or  $1  per  ton,  the  same  as  in  the  old  tariff. 
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SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  J.  J.  Guay,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  writing  under  date 
April  16,  1925,  advises  having  been  in  communication  with  a  representative  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  supplies 
of  various  kinds  of  railroad  material  from  Canada. 

In  the  case  of  Egyptian  tenders  it  is  considered  preferable,  and  is  some- 
times absolutely  necessary,  for  Canadian  firms  to  have  either  a  local  agent 
registered  with  the  Egyptian  Administration  Office  in  London,  or  an  Egyptian 
agent  to  act  on  their  behalf,  as  this  considerably  facilitates  negotiations.  It 
frequently  happens  that  the  time  allowed  for  tendering  is  too  short  to  permit 
the  despatch  of  forms  to  Canada. 

At  the  present  time,  large  orders  are  being  prepared  by  the  Egyptian 
Government.  The  material  and  goods  that  are  of  immediate  interest  are  the 
following:  400  open  goods  trucks;  40  steel  underframes  for  bogie  coaching 
stock;  8  bogie  buffet  parlour  cars  of  Pullman  type;  75  third-class  coaches;  35 
442-type  express  passenger  engines  and  tenders;  13,000  tons  (aggregate)  of  rails, 
fish  plates,  bolts,  coach-screws,  saddles,  angle  stops,  etc.  Demands  are  com- 
paratively frequent  for  railroad  ties;  and  specifications  and  drawings  are  now 
in  preparation  for  two  large  bridges  that  will  shortly  be  built.  Construction 
of  a  new  steam  yacht,  225  feet  long,  for  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  is  also  likely  to  be 
called  for. 

The  address  of  the  representative  referred  to  will  be  furnished  to  Canadian 
exporters  in  a  position  to  quote  upon  supplies  for  this  market  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  26604. 

CONSULAR  REGULATIONS  AND  INVOICE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 

ARGENTINA 

When  clearing  merchandise  through  the  customs  houses  of  Argentina,  writes 
Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires, 
importers  must  follow  certain  regulations  or  formalities  which,  if  not  carried 
out  to  the  letter,  result  in  delays  followed  by  fines,  which  are  at  times  sufficient 
not  only  to  wipe  out  all  prospective  profit®  but  also  to  cause  a  considerable  loss. 
Many  troubles  of  this  nature — and  they  are  happening  every  day — can  be  traced 
to  the  office  or  the  factory  of  the  exporter.  If  there  is  a  contravention  of 
regulations,  the  consignee  cannot  plead,  on  his  own  behalf,  the  ignorance  of 
the  foreign  exporter  and  consequently,  even  in  spite  of  the  most  reasonable 
explanations,  he  is  heavily  mulcted  by  fines.  In  a  great  many  cases  such  occur- 
rences have  a  very  direct  adverse  effect  upon  business  relations  between  buyer 
and  seller,  as  there  are  plenty  of  long-established  foreign  manufacturers  from 
whom  the  importer  can  buy,  manufacturers  who  have  a  reputation  not  only 
for  the  competitive  quality  and  price  of  their  goods,  but  also  for  the  fact  that 
the  merchandise  and  documents  can  be  relied  upon  to  arrive  in  perfect  order, 
complying  in  every  detail  with  the  conditions,  customs  and  laws  of  the  country, 
and  thereby  establishing  a  feeling  of  goodwill  rather  than  one  of  annoyance  and 
iack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  McColl  has  written  a  report  explaining  the  salient  features  covering 
documentation,  marking  and  packing  of  merchandise,  and  various  other  features 
of  the  regulations  governing  imports  into  Argentina,  as  well  as  the  national  cur- 
rency in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  customs  duties.  The  report  has  been  issued  in 
leaflet  form  and  Canadian  exporting  firms  may  obtain  copies  of  it  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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SPANISH  WHEAT  SUPPLY 

The  Spanish  Government,  writes  a  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  has  authorized  the  import  of  60,000  tons  of  wheat  to  make  up  a  deficiency 
which  there  is  thought  to  be  in  the  quantity  required  for  national  consumption. 
A  further  30,000  tons  may  be  admitted  if  the  need  arises,  but  in  view  of  a 
statement  made  by  the  authorities  at  Valladolid,  the  chief  corn  market  in  Spain, 
that  the  sworn  declarations  giving  the  stocks  held  by  farmers  and  brokers  were 
all  incorrect,  and  that  the  quantities  existing  in  the  country  are  consequently 
larger  than  was  thought,  the  second  quantity  will  probably  not  be  wanted. 

The  Committee  of  Supplies  will  contract  for  a  part  of  the  60,000  tons  under 
an  arrangement  which  will  entitle  it  to  a  drawback  of  the  duty. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  4,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  4,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
April  27,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Weekending  Weekending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..$ 


Parity 


00 


April  27, 

May  4, 

f 

1925 

1925 

$4.86 

$4.8162 

$4.8460 

.193 

.0520 

.0524 

.193 

.0409 

.0411 

.402 

.4004 

.4016 

.193 

.0506 

.0508 

.193 

.1433 

.1465 

1.08 

.0500 

.0395 

.193 

.1939 

.1933 

.238 

.2380 

.2380 

.193 

.0192 

.0181 

.268 

.1628 

.1695 

.268 

.2696 

.2676 

.2*8 

.1853 

.1880 

.498 

.4212 

.4225 

2s. 

.3612 

.3625 

$1.00 

1.0000 

.9996 

.498 

.5000 

.4995 

.424 

.3860 

.3862 

.324 

.1062 

.1065 

.193 

4.86 

4.8350 

4.8562 

1. 


.708 
.402 
.567 


.9867—1.0187    .  9884—1.0234 


.7475 
.4025 
.5650 


.7550 
.4025 
.5725 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  thf 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

622.  Flour. — A  London  company  who  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of  flour  for  ship- 
ment to  various  European  ports  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  millers 
open  to  conclude  arrangements  with  them. 

623.  Butter. — A  Dutch  butter  firm  desire  to  establish  connections  with  butter  exporters 
who  wish  to  sell  butter  on  the  Continent  on  a  commission  basis. 

624.  Codflsh. — New  York  firm,  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representatives  for 
Canadian  firms,  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

625.  Baked  Beans. — New  York  firm,  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representa- 
tives for  Canadian  firms,  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

626.  Canadian  Pea  Beans  and  Blue  Peas. — A  London  company  of  seed  and  produce 
merchants  are  open  to  consider  offers  of  Canadian  pea  beans  or  blue  peas  for  edible  pur- 
poses. 

627.  Alimentary  Products. — A  firm  in  Marseilles  wish  to  secure  the  representation  of 
Canadian  exporters  of  alimentary  products. 

Miscellaneous 

628.  Animal  Tankage. — An  important  London  company  ask  to  be  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  Canadian  exporters  of  animal  tankage  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  meat 
meals  for  feeding  purposes. 

629.  Raw  Materials.— A  Rotterdam  trading  company  with  connections  throughout 
Europe  desire  to  receive  offers  from  Canadian  exporters  of  raw  materials  other  than  food- 
stuffs for  distribution  on  the  Continent. 

630.  Textiles,  etc. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  textiles,  etc.,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  sole  representative  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

631.  Textiles,  etc. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  textiles,  all  kinds  of  knitted  goods  of  wool  and  cotton  and  artificial  silk, 
all  piece  goods  of  cotton  and  wool,  ducks,  filter  cloth,  waterproof  ducks,  and  articles  for 
industries  of  cotton  and.  wool,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  sole  representative  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 

632.  Textiles,  etc. — A  Rotterdam  firm  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  textiles,  especially  gentlemen's  clothing,  with  a  view  to  acting  as  sole  repre- 
sentative in  the  Netherlands. 

633.  Textiles,  etc. — A  firm  in  The  Hague  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  wTith  Canadian 
exporters  of  textiles,  travelling  leather  and  other  goods,  surgical  rubber  goods,  rubber  corsets, 
elastic  stockings,  travelling  rugs,  fancy  leather  goods;  also  sweets,  with  a  view  to  acting  as 
sole  representative  in  the  Netherlands. 

634.  Textiles,  etc. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  be  glad  to  get  into  touch  with  Cana- 
dian wholesalers  of  textiles,  hosiery,  underwear,  and  yarns  with  a  view  to  acting  as  sole 
representative  in  the  Netherlands. 

635.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  be  glad  to  represent  Canadian  manu- 
turers  of  paper  all  kinds,  toilet  papers,  plain  and  crepe,  etc. 

636.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Utrecht  would  be  glad  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  paper  all  kinds,  toilet  papers,  plain  and  crepes,  etc.,  for  distribution  on  the  Con- 
tinent. 

637.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Utrecht  would  be  glad  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  paper  all  kinds,  toilet  papers,  plain  and  crepes,  etc. 

638.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Arnhcm  would  be  glad  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  paper  all  knids,  toilet  papers,  plain  and  crepes,  etc. 

639.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Zutphen  would  be  glad  to  represent  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  paper  all  kinds,  toilet  papers,  plain  and  crepes,  etc.,  carbon  paper  for  typewriter, 
pen  and  pencil  use. 

640.  Paper,  etc. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  would  be  interested  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  paper  all  kinds,  stationery,  etc.  This  firm  is  also  interested  in  importing 
newspaper,  flat  and  on  reels,  but  only  if  the  Canadian  exporter  is  willing  to  confine  the 
sole  sale  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Dutch  East  Indies. 
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641.  Newsprint.— An  importer  in  Singapore  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  of  news- 
print, size  31  inches  by  43  inches  (500  sheets),  weight  41  pounds.  A  competitive  price  £20 
per  ton  c.i.f.  Singapore;  not  over. 

642.  Leather. — Largest  importer  of  leather  in  Singapore  desires  samples  and  c.i.f.  Singa- 
pore prices  for  sole  leather;  also  for  bellies,  sides  and  bends. 

643.  Patent  Leather.— Largest  leather  importer  in  Singapore  desires  samples  and  quota- 
tions c.i.f.  Singapore  for  patent  leather  B.L.M.  and  C.L.M.  per  square  foot.  Must  be  com- 
petitive with  Boston  prices. 

644.  Hickory  Tool  Handles.— A  Sheffield  firm  invite  c.i.f.  quotations  on  No.  1  and 
No.  2  grade  railroad  pick  and  hammer  handles  in  various  lengths.    Samples  necessary. 

645.  Tool  Handles. — An  established  Sheffield  tool  manufacturing  firm  wish  to  be  placed 
in  touch  with  Canadian  hickory  handle  exporters.  Interested  chiefly  in  Universal  and 
Acme  patterns  and  would  like  to  submit  sketches  of  type  of  handle  required,  in  order  that 
quotations  can  be  made. 

646.  Douglas  Fir  Squares. — A  Lancashire  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  c.i.f.  quota- 
tions on  4-inch  and  5-inch  squares. 

647.  Automobile  Accessories. — An  Amsterdam  concern  dealing  in  automobile  acces- 
sories would  like  to  get  into  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  accessories. 

648.  Automobile  Accessories. — Canadian  exporters  of  automobile  accessories  should 
communicate  with  an  Amsterdam  concern  who  are  interested  in  importation. 

649.  Bolts  and  Nuts. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representa- 
tives for  Canadian  firms  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

650.  Tools. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  representatives  for 
Canadian  firms  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

651.  Tubing,  Seamless. — A  firm  of  engineers  and  shipbuilders'  furnishers  in  Glasgow 
have  a  specification  to  place  for  two  sizes  of  seamless  tubing  to  British  standard  sizes. 
They  desire  to  get  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  who  produce  regularly  seamless  tubing, 
sometimes  called  solid  drawn  or  weldless  tubing.    Butt-welded  or  lap-welded  not  wanted. 

652.  Wire  and  Wire  Nails. — New  York  firm  already  acting  as  export  forwarding  repre- 
sentatives for  Canadian  firms  desire  to  arrange  for  agencies  in  Cuba. 

SAILING  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  THE 

NEW  TARIFF 

Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  and  Company  announce  that  in  view  of  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  new  tariff  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  July  1.  they 
intend  to  load  an  extra  boat  in  May  for  South  African  ports,  which  is  expected 
to  leave  Montreal  about,  May  25.  Shippers  who  intend  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  tariff  are  strongly  advised  to  ship  by  this  boat  any  orders  that  raav 
he  ready  in  time. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  May  23;  Ascania,  June  6 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Lancastria,  May  15;  Aurania,  May  29 — both  Cunard  Line;  Canada, 
May  16;  Doric,  May  23;  Megantic,  May  30;  Regina,  June  6 — all  White  Star-Dominion; 
Montrose,  May  15;  Montcalm,  May  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London.— Bolingbroke,  May  16;  Batsford,  May  23;  Bothwell,  May  30— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Vasconia,  May  16;  Ausonia,  May  23 — both  Cunard  Line;  Canadian  Hunter, 
May  15;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  4 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Comino. 
May  23;  Ariano,  June  6 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth.— Cornishman,  May  16;  Caledonian,  May  23;  Colonian,  May  30; 
Oxonian,  June  6 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Concordia,  May  15;  Salacia,  May  23 —  Kas- 
talia,  May  30 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero.  May  14;  Manchester  Producer,  May  21;  Man- 
chester Importer,  May  28;  Manchester  Division,  June  4;  Manchester  Corporation,  June  11 
— all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  May  20;   Marburn,  May  30— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hull— Comino,  May  23;  Ariano,  June  6— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea— Canadian  Leader,  May  22;  Canadian  Commander,  June  5 
—both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.— Cairntorr,  May  15;  Cairndhu,  May  22;  Cairnvalona,  May 
29 — all  Thomson  Line. 
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To  Glasgow. — Metagama,  May  21;  Montreal,  May  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Saturnia, 
May  15;  Athenia,  May  22;  Letitia,  June  5;  Saturnia,  June  13 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  May  17;  Lord  Antrim,  June  3 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Dublin. — Carrigan  Head,  May  20;  Lord  Londonderry,  June  7 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  May  12;  Berwyn,  May  30 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  May 
19;  Canadian  Otter,  June  2— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  ("Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  May  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  22  and  June  12. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  May  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  20;  Canadian  Hunter,  May  15;  Cana- 
dian Raider,  May  25;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  4— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Welland  County,  May  20;  Hastings  County,  June  6 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  May  31;  Grey  County,  June  9 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  30. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  May  20. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pennsylvania,  May  15;  a  steamer,  second  half 
May — both  Scandinavian-American  Line. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valcerusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo's  Italian  Service,  June  5. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Toronto,  May  15;  a  steamer,  May  25 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports.— Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Inventor,  C.G.M.M.,  May  23. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool— Canada,  May  16;  Doric,  May  23;  Megantic,  May  30;  Regina,  June  6 
— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line;  Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  22. 

To  Avonmouth. — Cornishman,  May  16;  Caledonian,  May  23;  Colonian,  May  30; 
Oxonian,  June  6 — all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  13. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  13. 

From  Halifax 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Exchange,  Furness,  Withy,  May  19. 

To  Liverpool. — Digby,  May  14;  Sachem,  June  6— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  London. — Hoosac,  Furness,  WTithy,  May  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  May  22;  Chignecto,  June  5 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba  and  Kingston. — Caledonia,  Pickford  &  Black,  May  16. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  May  14;  Sachem,  June  6 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai.— Canadian  Miller,  C.G.M.M.,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Australia,  May  14;  Empress  of  Asia,  May  28;  Empress  of  Canada,  June  11 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen 
Kaisha,  May  15. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Hakata. — London  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  25. 

To  London. — Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — 
all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  Liverpool.— Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Manchester. — London  Merchant,  May  15;  Pacific  Shipper,  June  6 — both  Furness 
(Pacific). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Highlander,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 
To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp.— Zenon,  May  12;  Nevada,  June  15 — both  Cie.  Gle. 
Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  Hamburg— Loch  Monar,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  May. 

To  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early 
June— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Sydney  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  15. 
To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line.  June  3. 

To  Antwerp. — Drechtdyk,  early  May;  Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — 
all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M,  May  30. 
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with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  track 
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factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Bucnoa  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Braail 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2184 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  •. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  300. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Casicoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Cxecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

P.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  M 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  KaLsha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  fbr  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,    Adderly    street,    Cape    Town.  Cab!* 

Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
Btreet,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom.. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

\  Australia 

\  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadarona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Maiestv  1925. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  BUDGET  PROPOSALS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  April  29,  1925. — It  must  be  many  years  since  a  Budget  has  been 
anticipated  with  the  keen  interest  which  awaited  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  Budget  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night.  Contributory 
reasons  were  the  general  hope  that  some  relief  from  the  present  crushing  burden 
of  taxation  would  be  granted  not  only  to  trade  and  industry  but  to  the  private 
purse,  and  the  abnormal  advance  publicity  which  the  press  has  given  to  the 
subject.  A  supplementary  cause  is  the  personality  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  budget  the  general  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Churchill  was  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  celebrated  father. 

Such  a  variety  of  forecasts  have  been  made  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
Budget  that  the  actual  inclusion  of  most  of  the  chief  suggestions  is  not  unex- 
pected, the  only  real  surprise  being  the  imposition  of  a  new  customs  duty  on 
silk  and  artificial  silk. 

The  feature  which  is  probably  of  the  most  permanent  importance  is  the 
announcement  of  an  immediate  return  to  the  gold  standard.  Other  prominent 
features  ao*e: — 

(1)  A  reduction  in  the  standard  rate  of  income  tax,  from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  in 
the  £1.  This  is  accompanied  in  the  case  of  earned  incomes  by  an  increase 
in  the  proportion  which  is  immune  from  income  tax  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
sixth,  subject  to  a  maximum  deduction  of  £250. 
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(2)  Relief  is  also  granted  in  the  levying  of  supertax  on  incomes  ranging 
from  £2,000  to  £15,000.  These  reductions  are,  however,  balanced  by  increases 
in  the  percentage  collectable  in  death  duties  on  estates  between  £12,500  and 
£1,000,000. 

(3)  The  reintroduction  of  the  so-called  "  McKenna  Customs  Duties  "  on 
luxuries.  These  impose  an  import  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  pleasure 
automobiles,  motor  bicycles  and  tricycles,  and  parts  and  accessories;  musical 
instruments,  and  parts  and  accessories;  clocks  and  watches,  including  com- 
ponent parts ;  and  a  specific  duty  on  cinematograph  films ;  a  preferential  reduc- 
tion of  one-third  of  the  duty  being  granted  in  all  cases  to  Empire  products. 

(4)  The  introduction  of  new  duties  on  silk  and  artificial  silk,  both  raw 
and  manufactured;  and  also  on  hops.  In  the  former  case  Empire  products 
are  accorded  a  preference  of  one-sixth  of  the  full  rate,  and  in  the  latter  one-third 
of  the  full  rate. 

(5)  The  adoption  of  the  Imperial  preference  rates  which  were  agreed  upon 
at  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference,  in  cases  where  the  recommendations  do 
not  involve  any  new  duties  on  food  of  any  kind.  These  include  the  free  entry 
of  the  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  currants,  figs,  plums  and  raisins;  an  increase 
in  the  preference  on  Empire-growTn  tobacco  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
full  duty;  an  incease  in  the  preference  on  heavy  wines  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds,  and  in  the  surtax  on  sparkling  wines  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 
The  preference  on  sugar  is  restored  to  the  figure  from  which  it  was  reduced  last 
year,  namely  4s.  3^d.  per  cwt.,  and  provision  is  being  made  that  this  preference 
shall  remain  in  fqrce  for  ten  years,  or  so  long  as  the  full  duty  does  not  fall 
below  this  level. 

(6)  A  large  extension  in  the  system  of  national  contributory  state  insur- 
ance, creating  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  beginning  in  January,  1926, 
and  a  reduction  of  the  qualifying  age  for  old-age  pensions  from  70  to  65  in 
January,  1928. 

Although  the  Chancellor  did  not  make  any  reference  to  this  matter  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  it  seems  apposite  to  repeat  that  in  the  case  of  other  recom- 
mended Imperial  preference  rates  on  articles  which  would  have  necessitated 
the  imposition  of  an  import  duty,  and  which  include  apples  and  canned  salmon 
among  commodities  of  chief  interest  to  Canada,  the  Government  has  already 
announced  its  decision  to  allot  a  compensating  annual  appropriation  of 
£1,000,000  for  the  better  development  of  Imperial  trade. 

HOW  THE  NEW  PROPOSALS  AFFECT  CANADA 

A  matter  of  chief  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  is  obviously  to  what 
extent  the  new  proposals  are  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  Canada.  While  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  express  an  opinion  on  proposals  which  were  only  announced 
a  few  hours  ago,  the  probable  effect  also  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  radically  differ  in  the  case  of  particular  articles.  It  would,  how- 
ever, appear  likely  that  the'  restoration  of  the  "McKenna  Duties"  will  be  accept- 
able to  Canadian  manufacturers  of  pleasure  automobiles,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  an  increased  and  fixed  import  duty  will  be  helpful  to  Canadian  sugar  refiners. 
The  larger  preference  now  accorded  to  Canadian  tobacco  may,  however,  be  of 
still  greater  permanent  importance.  Certain  parts  of  Canada  possess  great 
natural  advantages  for  the  production  of  tobacco  of  many  kinds,  and  thorough 
investigations  which  have  been  undertaken  by  experts  during  the  past  few  years 
have  proved  that  this  includes  several  varieties  of  leaf  tobacco  of  which  not 
only  are  large  quantities  capable  of  being  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  the 
quality  of  which  has  already  received  the  approval  of  important^  United  King- 
dom tobacco  manufacturers. 
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Although  the  export  trade  in  Canadian  tobaccos  to  the  United  Kingdom 
has  made  abnormal  proportionate  strides  in  the  past  few  years,  it  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  impetus  now  accorded  by  these  Imperial  preferential  duties 
should  be  capable  of  development  into  a  regular  trade  of  large  dimensions. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  British  Columbia  may  derive  benefit  from 
the  levying  of  a  duty  on  imported  hops.  In  recent  years  Canada  has  shipped 
quite  considerable  quantities  of  hops  to  Great  Britain  in  equal  competition  with 
other  countries,  and  although  the  real  situation  has  been  complicated  by  the 
artificial  conditions  attendant  upon  the  existence  of  the  British  hop  control,  it 
is  to  be  judged  that  the  preferential  treatment  now  offering  should  afford  British 
Columbia  shippers  a  definite  advantage  over  their  competitors  in  the  British 
market. 

[The  changes  in  the  British  Budget — changes  in  existing  duties,  new  duties, 
and  the  McKenna  duties — were  published  in  tabular  form  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.} 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  HONEY  AND  BEESWAX 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  April  27,  1925. — During  the  war  honey  was  used  in  this  country 
extensively  as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  This  together  with  advertising  propa- 
ganda since  has  helped  to  stimulate  the  demand,  and  there  is  now  a  somewhat 
larger  outlet  for  this  product. 

In  addition  to  home  supplies,  honey  comes  to  this  market  mainly  from 
Canada,  the  United  States,  New  Zealand,  Chile,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  white  clover  variety  is  the  most  popular  for  table  con- 
sumption, although  there  is  also  a  demand  for  light  and  dark  amber-coloured 
honey.  In  addition  to  requirements  for  table  use,  there  is  a  considerable  market 
in  this  section  of  England  for  the  lower  grades  which  are  used  by  manufacturing 
druggists  and  confectioners.    Buckwheat  honey  is  not  wanted. 

According  to  a  Liverpool  importer  who  disposed  of  some  1,000  packages 
from  Canada  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  high  prices  Canadian  honey  has 
been  difficult  to  sell.  For  the  same  period  the  dealer  in  question  handled  over 
6,000  packages  of  Californian  white  clover  honey  and  3,000  packages  of  Chilian 
in  addition  to  shipments  from  other  sources. 

New  Zealand  is  doing  a  considerable  trade  in  this  district  with  a  high-class 
product  which  is  being  widely  advertised.  Recent  prices  for  this  honey  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  90s.  per  cwt.,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  Liverpool 
dealer  this  high  price  obtained  as  a  result  of  advertising  and  the  attractive  jars 
in  which  some  of  this  honey  is  sold.  Practically  all  New  Zealand  honey  is  sold 
for  table  use. 

Californian  white  clover  honey,  which  is  very  well  received,  has  been  sell- 
ing between  45s.  and  60s.  per  cwt.  c.i.f.,  according  to  grade.  A  recent  sale  was 
reported  at  47s.  for  use  in  manufacturing.  The  bulk  of  the  Californian  supply 
has  been  sold  for  edible  purposes. 

Chilian  honey  is  very  scarce  at  present.  Except  for  the  highest  grades, 
supplies  from  this  source  are  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Recent  quota- 
tions have  been  as  high  as  60s.  c.i.f.  for  the  best  grades,  but  the  average  price 
has  been  much  the  same  as  Californian.  Cuban  honey,  which  is  mainly  of  a 
lower  grade,  has  been  selling  at  around  44s.  The  Jamaican  product  has  aver- 
aged 54s.,  although  the  highest  grades  have  sold  at  60s. 

Generally  speaking,  Californian  is  in  more  popular  demand  than  South 
American  honey,  except  for  the  very  highest  grades  from  the  latter  source.  In 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  this  city,  Canadian  is  quite  equal, 
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if  not  superior,  in  flavour  to  the  Californian,  and  if  competitive  prices  could  be 
met,  Canadian  shippers  would  share  a  larger  proportion  of  this  trade.  It  should 
again  be  emphasized  that  New  Zealand  honey  is  being  extensively  advertised 
and  the  prices  obtained  would  apparently  warrant  the  expenditure. 

The  method  of  packing  in  the  several  exporting  countries  varies.  Chilian, 
Cuban,  and  Jamaican  supplies  are  shipped  in  1^-cwt.  kegs,  3-cwt.  barrels,  and 
6-ewt.  casks,  etc.  New  Zealand  and  and  Californian  honey  mainly  comes  in 
60-pound  tins,  and  is  repacked  in  smaller  containers  in  this  country.  Canadian 
supplies  have  been  received  in  60-pound  tins,  and  also  in  5-pound  and  10-pound 
tins,  but  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  1-pound  and  2^-pound  tins.  An  arrange- 
ment under  which  the  representative  here  would  receive  the  honey  in  bulk  tins 
and  pack  it  in  glass  jars  with  attractive  labels  would  be  very  satisfactory.  This 
is  actually  being  done  by  certain  receivers  of  Canadian  honey. 

HONEY  IN  COMB 

There  is  a  market  for  honey  in  the  comb  if  it  can  be  properly  packed  and 
delivered  here  in  competition  with  Californian  supplies.  The  present  method 
of  shipment  is  in  boxes  containing  twenty-four  sections  with  eight  boxes  to  a 
case.  Each  section  is  packed  in  light  wood  and  is  placed  inside  an  individual 
cardboard  box.  Best  grade  Californian  comb  honey  has  been  offered  at  29s. 
c.i.f.  per  box  of  twenty-four  sections.  This  business  has  been  possible  only 
through  the  shippers  guaranteeing  condition  on  delivery. 

BEESWAX 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1086  (November  22,  1924)  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  reported  an  active  demand  for 
beeswax  in  Germany.  Liverpool  also  ranks  as  an  important  distributing  centre 
for  this  commodity,  and  from  recent  inquiries  made  it  is  learned  that  there  is 
a  distinct  shortage  of  available  supplies.  Imports  are  mainly  from  West  Africa, 
Benguela,  and  South  America.  The  best  wax  is  of  Chilian  origin,  and  supplies 
are  very  short.  When  there  is  a  normal  output  of  this  commodity  prices  average 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £7  per  cwt.  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port.  A  recent  ship- 
ment of  West  African  wax  brought  £9  per  cwt.  ex  quay  Liverpool,  less  per 
cent  discount.  Beeswax  is  shipped  in  cwt.  and  J-cwt.  blocks,  wrapped  with 
strong  sacking.  It  is  important  that  it  should  be  free  from  adulteration  with 
such  substances  as  paraffin.  The  new  season  now  opening  in  Liverpool  runs  till 
October. 

Any  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  market  for  honey  and  beeswax  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  this  office,  and  are  urged  to  forward  samples. 

TINNED  MATTRESS  WIRE  POSSIBILITIES  IN  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  April  30,  1925. — The  flow  of  German  tinned  mattress  wire  to  the 
United  Kingdom  market  has  been  heavy  and  continuous,  but  indications  are 
not  lacking  that  such  supplies  are  proving  unsatisfactory  owing  to  brittleness, 
and  black  spots  which  develop  after  tinning. 

Certain  firms  have  been  in  communication  with  this  Bristol  office  as  to 
Canadian  quotations,  and  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can  undersell  this  high- 
priced  English  product  there  appears  a  possibility  for  trade. 

Canadian  supplies  have  of  course  not  been  competitive  for  a  long  period 
in  the  English  market,  and  the  following  German  and  English  wholesale  prices 
will  give  Canadian  manufacturers  some  indication  as  to  their  chances  in  the 
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West  of  England.  German  exporters  are  quoting  £22  15s.  ($100.20)  for 
22-gauge,  £24  10s.  ($117.60)  for  22£-gauge,  £25  7s.  6d.  ($121.80)  for  23-gauge, 
and  £26  2s.  6d.  ($125.40)  for  23i-gauge.  The  above  terms  are  c.i.f.  United 
Kingdom  port,  thirty  days'  draft  against  documents,  which  includes  2  per  cent 
sales  commission  to  the  importing  brokers.  English  manufacturers  under  their 
usual  price  agreement  are.  quoting  approximately  £36  ($172.80)  per  ton 
delivered  in  2-ton  lots,  whilst  their  export  price  is  believed  to  be  £34  10s. 
($165.60)  f.o.b.  steamer,  both  prices  being  for  23-gauge.  (Exchange  calculated 
at  $4.80  to  pound  sterling.) 

To  get  into  this  market  Canadian  firms  must  definitely  undersell  English 
supplies  as  the  home  quality  is  very  high.  The  time  may  not  be  ripe  yet  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  enter  the  British  market,  but  a  free  delivered  price 
of  £33  to  £34  for  23-gauge  wire,  allowing  the  usual  2  per  cent  commission  to 
the  importing  house,  should  prove  of  interest  to  English  mattress  manufacturers. 
Quotations  forwarded  to  the  Bristol  office  will  be  promptly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  trade. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  April  11,  1925. — During  the  past  few  days  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  retail  trade  has  been  evidenced.  Many  families  are  returning  to  the 
cities  after  a  prolonged  summer  season,  and  this  directly  reflects  on  retail  busi- 
ness. An  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  has  affected  local  trade  considerably, 
and  regulations  have  been  in  operation  prohibiting  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  from  attending  any  gathering,  such  as  schools,  picture  theatres,  picnics, 
etc.   The  public  schools  open  once  more  on  April  15. 

Money  seems  comparatively  plentiful  as  a  result  of  employment  being 
readily  obtainable  during  the  summer;  it  is  expected  that  this  position  will 
continue  throughout  the  winter.  New  Zealand  export  trade  keeps  up  well,  a 
large  number  of  steamers  having  recently  loaded  for  British  and  American 
ports;  this  has  relieved  the  congestion  caused  by  accumulation  of  dairy  produce 
during  a  very  favourable  season. 

Drapery  and  Clothing. — As  a  result  of  the  imminence  of  the  cold  weather 
a  distinct  change  has  been  noted  in  the  demand  for  drapery  and  clothing,  and 
this  confirms  the  general  impression  that  the  recent  dull  period  in  business  circles 
has  been  caused  only  by  the  long  summer.  Warm  clothing,  children's  goods, 
and  men's  clothing  and  mercery  have  been  selling  freely. 

Eggs. — The  Easter  demand  has  not  increased  the  price  to  the  high  level 
reached  last  year.  Wholesale  prices  now  are  in  the  vicinity  of  2s.  9d.,  but  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  market  will  move  during  the  rest  of  the  month 
as  supplies  are  far  from  plentiful. 

Fish. — Sockeye  salmon  remains  in  short  supply  and  wholesale  prices  are 
firm  at  19s.  to  19s.  6d.  for  1-pound  and  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  for  -J-pound  tins.  There 
are  fair  stocks  of  other  grades,  Cohoes  being  quoted,  at  12s7  6d.  and  7s.  6d.  and 
Pinks  at  10s.  6d.  and  6s.  6d.  Herrings  are  in  ample  supply,  fresh  selling  at 
8s.  6d.,  kippered  9s.,  in  tomato  sauce  9s.  6d.,  and  J-pound  tins  5s.  to  5s.  3d.  Fair 
stocks  of  sardines  are  held  and  quotations  remain  at  8s.  9d.  for  halves  and  5s. 
to  5s.  3d.  for  quarters. 

Metals.— Good  supplies  of  galvanized  iron  arc  held  and  the  demand  is 
steady.  Quotations  are  not  fluctuating  and  run  at  £32  for  corrugated  and  £31 
for  plain.  Ample  stocks  of  wire  nails  are  on  hand  and  prices  are  about  24s,  per 
keg.    Fencing  wire  is  in  adequate  supply,  with  inquiries  somewhat  lighter  and 
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prices  unaltered.  Canadian  wire  rules  £18  for  plain  and  £25  for  barbed,  with 
English  prices  £1  higher.  Bar  iron  and  steel  are  quoted  at  about  £22  10s.  Zinc 
sheets  are  somewhat  dull  of  sale  at  £65.  Iron  pipes  are  quoted  at  45  per  cent 
off  list  for  galvanized  and  52^  per  cent  off  for  black.  Cement  is  selling  for 
£5  14s.  or  6s.  4d.  per  bag.  Wallboard  is  being  sold  extensively  at  27s.  6d.  per 
100  square  feet,  and  stocks  are  sufficient  for  requirements. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Australian  Wheat  Standards  and  Yields 

Sydney,  April  9,  1925.— The  f.a.q.  standard  has  been  fixed  in  all  four 
exporting  states  and  is  as  follows:  New  South  Wales,  60J  pounds  to  the 
imperial  bushel;  Victoria,  60^  pounds;  South  Australia,  62  pounds;  Western 
Australia,  62^  pounds.  The  figures  for  the  previous  year  were  respectively  60^ 
pounds,  61  pounds,  61^  pounds,  62J  pounds. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  standard  this  year  is  lower  than  last  in  all  states 
except  South  Australia,  For  this  heavy  rain  in  December  and  January  was 
responsible.  A  quite  considerable  quantity  of  grain  that  previous  to  the  storms 
promised  to  weigh  well  above  the  average  was  more  or  less  damaged. 

Official  estimates  of  the  total  yield  in  Australia  have  not  yet  been  made, 
but  it  is  expected  that  approximately  it  Will  be  about  154,000,000  bushels. 

The  extraordinary  recent  collapse  in  the  price  of  wheat  will  not  involve 
Australian  interests  to  a  very  large  extent,  as,  roughly  speaking,  about  four- 
fifths  of  the  yield  has  already  passed  into  other  hands. 

Cotton  Growing  in  Australia 

Considerable  interest  has  during  the  last  few  years  been  manifested  in 
cotton  growing,  mainly  as  the  result  of  the  encouragement  of  the  industry  by 
the  fixed  advance  of  5-J  pence  per  pound  for  seed  cotton  of  good  quality  for  the 
three  years  ending  July,  1923.  The  Australian  Cotton-growing  Association,  by 
establishing  modern  ginning  plants  at  convenient  centres,  has  also  contributed 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  industry.  Conditions  in  the  State  of  Queens- 
land are  more  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  than  in  any  other  of  the 
states  of  Australia,  although  it  grows  well  in  some  portions  of  New  South 
Wales. 

The  Queensland  Government  introduced  improved  long-stapled  upland 
varieties  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  cotton  which  will  return  a  good  aggre- 
gate yield  and  command  also  the  highest  price.  Acting  on  expert  advice,  it  at 
first  prohibited  the  growing  of  ratoon  cotton  and  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
old  shrubs  in  the  field,  but  has  now  relaxed  the  prohibition  on  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  all  growers  of  ratoon  cotton  must  be  registered;  (2)  the 
Government  guarantee  will  not  apply  to  it,  but  reasonable  advances  may  be 
made  from  time  to  time;  (3)  it  must  be  ginned  and  marketed  separately:  there 
is  a  heavy  penalty  for  mixing  it  with  plant  cotton. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  industry. 


Yield  of  unginned  cotton 

Year  Acreage  Pounds 

1919   72  27,470 

1920    168  57,065 

1921    1,944  940,126 

1922    8,716  3,956,635 

1923    40,000  11,784,510 

1924    estimated  yield  14,000,000 
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Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  Scheme,  New  South  Wales 

The  Murrumbidgee  irrigation  dam  is  watered  from  the  Burrinjuck  dam, 
which  was  finished  recently  and  now  impounds  water  of  the  volume  of 
33,612,571,000  cubic  feet.  About  200,000  acres  will  be  under  cultivation  when 
the  scheme  is  in  full  working  order,  but  at  present  the  area  occupied  is  about 
three-fourths  of  that  acreage. 

The  more  important  products  grown  are  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  nectarines, 
prunes,  oranges,  mandarins,  and  lemons — all  of  the  choicest  varieties.  A  can- 
ning factory  was  established  by  the  New  South  Wales  Government  in  1918,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  factories  within  Australia.  This  factory  recently  estab- 
lished a  record  for  a  canning  factory  in  Australia,  having  filled  just  under 
6,000,000  2-pound  tins  with  apricots,  pears,  and  peaches  this  season.  "  Ibis  " 
canned  fruits  have  already  established  a  high  reputation  on  the  world's  markets 
for  their  uniformly  excellent  quality  and  grading.  Fruits  of  many  varieties  for 
drying  are  also  grown  on  the  area  and  already  have  a  large  market  abroad. 

Sydney,  Harbour  Bridge 

The  foundation  of  the  Sydney  harbour  bridge  was  laid  last  week.  It  will 
be  the  largest  arch  bridge  in  the  world,  having  a  clear  span  of  1,650  feet  with 
a  width  of  159  feet.  Nearly  all  the  large  vessels  coming  from  abroad  must  of 
necessity  pass  the  bridge,  and  there  will  be  a  clear  headway  of  170  feet.  The 
extreme  height  of  the  arch  will  be  445  feet.  The  contract  price  is  £4,217,721, 
and  the  bridge  is  to  be  completed  early  in  1930. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

Results  at  the  first  auction  of  an  Australian  wool  season  have  never  been 
watched  with  keener  attention  than  experienced  at  the  Sydney  wool  sales  which 
opened  the  present  series  four  weeks  ago,  after  the  longer  recess  customary  at 
this  part  of  the  season. 

In  view  of  the  contrast  in  selling  conditions  during  January  and  February 
compared  with  those  existing  prior  to  Christmas,  that  fact  is  not  surprising. 
Only  on  two  previous  occasions  has  such  a  rapid  decline  in  rates  been  seen. 
After  the  fine  wool  boom  in  Australia  of  1920-21,  values  for  fine  wools  dropped 
33  per  cent  and  other  classes  were  practically  unsaleable.  Between  November, 
1899,  and  September,  1900,  prices  generally  fell  45  per  cent.  The  extraordinary 
height  which  average  rates  reached  this  season  certainly  supplied  the  staging 
ground  for  a  decline  of  as  great,  if  not  greater,  magnitude. 

After  giving  the  matter  its  gravest  consideration,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Wool-selling  Brokers  arrived  at  a  determination  to 
reduce  the  offerings  by  about  50  per  cent  in  an  endeavour  to  stabilize  the 
market.  This  was  a  drastic  reduction  for  the  March  sales,  but  it  seemed  to 
serve  the  purpose  and  the  same  course  will  be  followed  for  the  April  sales.  The 
market  is  now  about  30  per  cent  below  the  top  point  of  the  season,  and  this  fall 
is  not  at  all  relished  by  those  who  have  not  yet  sold  their  wool. 

At  the  close  of  the  series  the  developments  were  satisfactory  to  sellers  and 
go  to  confirm  the  impression*  that  the  market  is  stabilizing  at  the  lower  range 
of  values.  This  lower  level  has  created  a  demand,  and  that  the  fact  that  all 
sections  of  buyers  have  been  operating  indicates  that  the  trade  regards  the 
present  as  a  workable  basis. 
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MARKET  FOR  SITKA  SPRUCE  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Kingston,  April  30,  1925.— So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Sitka  spruce  is  an 
unknown  wood  to  the  trade  of  Jamaica,  and  accordingly  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  accurately  its  chances  of  success  in  this  colony.  The  market  at  present 
uses  largely  pitch  or  yellow  pine  from  the  Southern  States  of  America,  in  about 
equal  quantities  of  rough  and  dressed,  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  white  pine 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Canada's  share  consists  mostly  of  rough 
white  pine,  while  the  United  States  ships  about  the  same  quantity  of  dressed 
white  pine.  This  lumber  is  largely  used  for  structural  work,  since  furniture, 
shingles,  staves,  and  other  manufactured  wooden  articles  are  either  made  from 
local  woods  or  else  imported  in  k.d.s.  and  finished  state. 

In  former  years  some  Douglas  fir  was  imported  from  British  Columbia, 
but  because  of  the  heavy  freight  rates  the  trade  died.  The  wood  is  still  remem- 
bered and  liked  locally  and,  because  it  is  cheaper — (this  is  essentially  a  price 
market) — than  Sitka  spruce,  it  might  reasonably  be  inferred  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  British  Columbia  exporters  to  revive  it  than  attempt  to  introduce  a 
more  expensive  and  unknown  wood.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be  contended  with, 
however,  is  the  lack  of  steamship  communication  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Jamaica,  although  two  lines  pass  her  door,  one  of  which  at  least  is  always  carry- 
ing full  cargoes  now. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  SALE  OF  SHEEP  AND  CHILLED 

MEATS  IN  JAMAICA 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Kingston,  April  30,  1925. — At  the  present  time  stocks  of  sheep  in  Jamaica 
are  very  low.  This  is  occasioned  partly  by  consumption  having  overtaken 
production,  and  partly  by  last  year's  drought.  Accordingly,  it  is  expected  that 
a  considerable  number  of  live  sheep  and  some  rams,  both  for  breeding  purposes 
and  for  butchering,  will  be  imported  in  the  near  future. 

The  matter  was  discussed  a  few  days  ago  with  a  prominent  firm  in  Jamaica, 
who  confirmed  the  shortage.  They  stated  further  that  they  would  be  interested 
in  receiving  from  Canada  quotations  on  an  initial  order  for  fifty  live  sheep,  if  the 
quotations  were  c.i.f.  Kingston,  Jamaica.  If  the  initial  shipment  is  satisfactory, 
this  order  will  be  regular,  with  each  steamer  from  Canada,  and  would  increase 
with  the  development  of  the  business.  It  may  be  stated  that  a  live  sheep  weigh- 
ing about  100  pounds  realizes  between  30s.  and  40s.  when  sold  to  local  butchers. 
The  name  of  the  firm  referred  to  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  (quote  file  No. 
T.C.-6-109). 

Chilled  Meats. — A  considerable  trade  could  also  be  worked  up  in  chilled 
meats  from  Canada  to  Jamaica,  but  in  the  absence  of  refrigerated  space  on  the 
ships  coming  to  this  colony,  it  has  not  so  far  been  possible  to  get  much  business. 
However,  local  importers  are  looking  to  Canada  to  provide  cold  storage  in  the 
future,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  trade  in  fresh  fruits,  meats,  creamery  butter, 
eggs,  fish  and  the  like  could  be  worked  up  to  considerable  proportions  by  this 
means. 
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TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore.  April  1,  1925. — The  Registrar  of  Imports  and  Exports  kindly 
furnishes  the  following  figures  for  Singapore  for  the  year  1924.  Imports  were 
valued  at  $636,941,904  (S.S.),  and  exports  at  $551,006,675.  Both  exclude  bullion 
and  specie.  When  compared  with  the  figures  for  1923,  imports  show  an  increase 
of  $60,055,798  (S.S.),  and  exports  of  $38,225,773  (S.S.).  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  trend  of  the  Chairman's  remarks 
was  as  follows.  (When  dollars  are  specified,  Straits  Settlement  currency  is 
indicated). 

fin. — The  year  opened  with  tin  at  £235  5s.  per  ton.  Price  movement  was 
almost  consistently  upward  until  £296  15s.  was  reached  on  March  12.  There- 
after a  falling  off  was  recorded  until,  on  May  23,  the  metal  was  quoted  at 
£200  10s.  Subsequently  there  was  a  gradual  rise  to  £261  10s.  early  in  Sep- 
tember, then  having  lost  some  £25  during  that  month  the  price  again  mounted 
and  continued  to  strengthen,  but  with  minor  setback  until  at  the  end  of  the  year 
it  stood  at  £273.  The  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  the  metal  were  $148  and 
$100.75  per  picul  (picul  =  133^  pounds)  respectively,  as  compared  with  $121 
and  $88.50  for  the  preceding  year,  while  the  average  price  for  the  year  under 
review  was  $124.32  per  picul,  as  against  $101.85  per  picul  for  1923.  Exports 
of  the  metal  from  the  Straits  totalled  76,475  tons  against  68,255  tons  for  1923. 
On  December  31,  1924,  the  world's  visible  supply  of  metallic  tin  was  23,160 
tons,  as  against  18,630  tons  on  same  date  in  1923,  an  increase  of  4,530  tons. 

Rubber. — The  average  prices  realized  at  the  official  auctions  during  the 
year  were:  standard  sheet,  44^  cents  per  pound;  standard  crepe,  44|  cents 
per  pound.  Sales  totalled  17,534  tons,  an  increase  of  1,516  tons  over  1923. 
The  market  for  standard  sheet  opened  at  49  cents  per  pound,  and  prices  gradu- 
ally declined  to  30^  cents  in  May.  May  and  June  were  anxious  months  for  the 
industry,  but  the  curative  clauses  of  the  restriction  scheme  came  into  play,  and 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  values  consistently  appreciated,  and  the  top 
price  of  684  cents  was  recorded  in  December.  World  stocks  have  been  reduced, 
prices  are  steady,  so  regular  increased  export  allowances  may  be  looked  for. 
Quoting  from  the  Government  returns,  the  exports  of  rubber  from  British 
Malaya  were:  1924,  259,760  tons  vaUued  at  $265,001,200;  1923,  252,016  tons 
valued  at  $282,618,000.  Imports  of  rubber  were:  1924,  107,419  tons;  1923, 
68,204  tons. 

Regarding  other  articles  of  produce,  the  volume  of  trade  may  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory.  Copra,  1924,  99,000  tons;  1923,  98,000  tens:  sago  flour, 
1924,  56,000  tons;  1923,  37,000  tons:  black  pepper,  1924,  8,400  tons;  1923. 
3,400  tons:  white  pepper,  1924,  9,000  tons;  1923,  6.200  tons:  flake  tapioca,  1924, 
7,400  tons;  1923,  6,100  tons:  Gambler,  1924,  2.200  tons:  1923,  2.900  tons: 
illipenuts,  1924,  7,000  tons;  1923,  17,500  tons:'  pineapples,  1924,'  1,146,000 
cases;  1923,  841,000  cases.  No  crop  of  illipenuts  was  produced  in  1924,  the 
quantities  shipped  during  the  year  were  stock  balances  from  1923.  Prices 
generally  were  maintained  at  levels  remunerative  to  producers,  though  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  increased  supplies  of  flake  tapioca  caused  the  price  of  this 
article  to  decline  somewhat  sharply.  Decreased  cultivation  of  pepper  in  Muntok 
and  other  districts  resulted  in  a  small  crop  of  white,  and  the  high  prices  con- 
suming markets  offered  brought  about  the  liquidation  of  stocks  which  were 
known  to  be  held  by  dealers  in  the  various  outports. 
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IMPORTS 

The  following  general  remarks  were  made  on  imports.  Many  factors  still 
exist  to  prevent  a  return  to  a  more  normal  import  trade  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  a  steady  though  necessarily  slow  improvement  may  be  reasonably 
anticipated.  Competition  throughout  the  year  was,  if  anything,  keener  than 
ever,  resulting  in  smaller  margins  of  profit  both  to  merchants  and  to  dealers 
in  the  bazaar.  Money  is  by  no  means  yet  circulating  freely,  and  there  were 
several  failures  in  the  bazaar  just  after  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  difficult 
to  quote  comparative  figures  of  imports  of  peice  goods,  as  in  1924  the  unit  for 
expressing  quantities  was  changed  from  pieces  to  yards.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  volume  of  business  throughout  the  year  was  smaller  than  that 
recorded  in  1923.  Importers  generally  adopted  a  wise  policy  in  bringing  for- 
ward conservative  quantities  of  goods,  and  the  stock  position  appears  healthy. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  the  imports  from  China  and  Japan  of  cheap  low-grade 
goods  which  are  taking  the  place  of  many  styles  originally  supplied  by  Man- 
chester. The  notable  feature  in  1924  about  metals  has  'been  the  heavy  imports 
of  corrugated  iron,  wire  nails  and  tinplates — in  fact  imports  of  tinplates  have 
been  practically  twice  as  great  as  for  the  best  year  of  the  previous  seven.  Sup- 
plies, however,  have  'been  well  absorbed,  and  stocks  have  not  tended  to  accu- 
mulate, but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  corrugated  iron  or  wire  nails.  Imports 
of  these  articles  have  throughout  the  year  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  business  has  produced  any  profit  to  merchants. 
Trade  in  other  lines  has  been  more  or  less  normal,  or  at  any  rate  presents  no 
unduly  abnormal  features,  and  although  margins  have  not  been  large,  business 
has  not  been  absolutely  unsatisfactory.  In  the  building  and  engineering  trades, 
iron  and  steel  show  improved  import  figures,  but  imports  of  cement  can  only 
be  described  as  normal,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of  building  work  in  progress  in 
the  Colony.  Generally  speaking,  business  in  rough  goods  was  better  during  the 
.second  half  of  the  year  than  it  was  during  the  first,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  fewer  complaints  of  unfavourable  conditions  were  in  evidence. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

Various  signs  are  evident  in  Singapore  of  the  re-opening  of  the  Imperial 
Government's  scheme  for  the  Singapore  Naval  Base.  With  a  view  to  obtain- 
ing a  share  in  the  demand  for  food  products,  this  office  is  in  touch  with  a  firm 
of  contractors.  Packers  of  canned  goods,  and  exporters  of  other  lines  suitable 
for  naval  canteens  are  requested,  if  interested,  to  communicate  prices  and 
samples.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  who  get  in  first  are  likely  to  obtain 
the  'business,  if  price  and  quality  are  satisfactory.  Messrs.  J.  I.  Thorneycroft 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  marine  motors,  commercial  vehicles,  T.B.D's  and  other 
craft,  have  opened  a  local  branch. 

In  view  of  some  recent  remarks  in  the  Financial  Times  on  the  latent  white 
fuel  resources  of  Malaya,  and  the  statement  that  really  cheap  power  in  Malaya 
will  increase  tin  mining  in  the  north,  exporters  of  electrical  lines  should  remem- 
ber that  this  market  for  their  machinery  is  not  likely  to  become  large  at  present. 
If  in  the  hills  of  Perak  streams  can  be  made  available  for  the  production  of 
current,  it  is  still  perhaps  an  undecided  question  if  any  big  scheme  is  feasible 
for  the  supply  of  power  at  a  cheap  enough  cost. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  local  statistical  office  has  issued  "Average  Prices  and  Declared  Tin  do 
Values  for  1924."  Average  food  prices  for  1924,  according  to  the  Index  number 
system  employed,  show  141  as  against  138  in  1923.    During  1924  the  price  of 
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rice  was  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  in  1923.  Rents  for  European  houses,  it 
would  seem,  are  a  little  more  than  double  what  they  were  in  1914. 

It  is  stated  that  a  mission  of  Dutch  sugar  experts  have  gone  from  Java  to 
French  Indo-China,  wThere  they  will  make  preparations  to  establish  large  sugar 
estates.  The  whole  project  has  been  initiated  and  financed  by  French  circles 
and  the  Dutch  Commission  is  said  to  be  advisory. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  B.  Muddiman 

Singapore,  April  8,  1925. — Quite  recently  this  office  received  from  Canada 
samples  of  newsprint  which  were  quite  competitive  in  price.  Unfortunately, 
its  size  and  weight  were  not  desired.  In  view  therefore  of  the  fact  that  price  was 
competitive,  it  may  be  possible  that  other  mills  may  be  able  to  furnish  the 
required  sizes  and  weights.  With  a  view  to  interesting  possible  exporters,  a 
digest  of  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  leading  importers  are  offered  below.  The 
importers  are  numbered,  and  names  and  addresses  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

(1)  The  leading  newspaper  in  Singapore  at  present  enjoys  an  advantageous 
contract  with  a  British  house.  It  is  possible,  if  a  Canadian  firm  can  offer  an 
attractive  price,  that  they  might  obtain  some  of  the  trade.  They  print  from 
reels  on  the  Cox-Duplex  flat-bed  perfecting  machine.  The  substance  of  the 
paper  use  being  about  68  pounds  per  ream  on  the  basis  of  sheet  35  inches  by 

inches.    Purchases  are  made  in  lots  of  about  15-20  tons  per  month. 

(2)  One  of  the  leading  Dutch  importers  in  Java  states  the  current  sizes  of 
their  market  are:  55  by  75  cm.,  weight  9  kilo  per  ream;  64  by  96  cm.,  weight 
14.75  kilo  per  ream;  62  by  94  cm.,  weight  14  kilo  per  ream. 

(3)  Another  import  house,  on  being  shown  the  Canadian  newsprint,  wanted 
a  c.i.f.  quotation  Singapore  for  10  tons  of  newsprint,  size  31  inches  by  43  inches 
(500  sheets),  weight  41  pounds,  white  colour.  A  competitive  price  would  seem 
to  be  £20  or  under. 

(4)  Another  Dutch  house  Semarang  (Java)  wanted  5,000  reams  of  news- 
print at  £20  c.i.f.  Java,  weight  9  kilo  per  ream,  54  by  70  cm. 

(5)  Another  Singapore  importer  uses  white  newsprint,  sizes  31  inches  by 
43  inches  and  36  inches  by  43  inches,  480  sheets  flat,  per  £20  per  ton  c.i.f. 
Singapore,  less  2  per  cent,  cash  London.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canada. 
Sample  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  (Quote 
file  No.  T.C.-6-121.) 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg., 
Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  has 
reached  Ottawa  and  is  about  to  undertake  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests 
of  Canadian  trade  to  Germany  and  Russia.  The  following  is  the  itinerary  for 
the  first  part  of  the  tour: — 

Toronto  May  15  to  May  21. 

Hamilton  May  22  to  May  23. 

St.  Catharines  and  Welland  ..  ...  ..May  26. 

Niagara  Falls  May  27. 

Brantford  May  28  and  May  29. 

Gait  and  Gurlph  June  1. 

Kitchener  Tune  2. 

Stratford  June  3. 

Woodstock  June  4. 

London  June  5. 

Windsor  June  6  to  June  8. 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to 
interview  him  regarding  Canadian  trade  with  Germany  and  Russia  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  or  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  any  of  the  cities  and  towns  above  named. 

The  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  will  be  announced  later. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  HERCULE  BARRE'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,  has  reached 
Canada  and  has  begun  a  tour  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to  France.  The 
following  is  his  itinerary  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Sherbroeke  May  18  to  May  19  Windsor  June  5  to  June  6 

Quebec  May  20  to  May  22  Brantford  June  8 

Toronto  May  28  to  May  30  Montreal  June  9  to  June  13 

Hamilton  June  1  to  June  4 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Barre  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  in  any  of  the  cities  named  above. 


THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1925 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  James  A.  Langley 

Kobe,  Japan,  April  8,  1925. — The  Commerce  and  Industry  office  advance 
returns  of  the  overeas  trade  of  Japan  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
show  imports  valued  at  yen  824,318,000  and  exports  of  yen  403,048,000,  result- 
ing in  an  unfavourable  balance  of  yen  381,270,000.  General  imports  have 
slackened  to  a  remarkable  extent,  with  the  exception  of  chemicals  for  industrial 
purposes  and  cotton  yarn  and  textiles  which  are  indispensible  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  general  exports  have  increased,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in 
the  excess  of  imports  of  yen  112,798.000  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Exports. — With  the  exception  of  beer,  iron  and  silk  textiles,  the  principal 
exports  of  Japan  show  an  increase.  Compared  with  the  same  period  last  year, 
the  following  exports  show  a  remarkable  increase;  raw  silk  an  increase  of  41.6 
per  cent,  cotton  textiles  of  44.9  per  cent,  cotton  weaving  yarn  of  25.2  per  cent, 
coal  of  55.2  per  cent,  knitted  goods  of  76  per  cent,  woollen  yarn  and  floss  silk 
of  44.7  per  cent.  The  total  exports  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year 
were  greater  by  37.6  per  cent  than  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1924. 
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Imports. — Of  the  30  leading  imports  raw  cotton,  ramie,  wool,  oil  cake, 
caustic  soda,  soda  ash,  coal  tar,  dyes,  pulp,  lead,  cotton  and  woollen  textiles 
increased  when  compared  with  last  year.  Wheat  imports  decreased  by  yen 
18,915,000  (42.5  per  cent),  lumber  by  yen  20,205,000  (57.5  per  cent),  and  iron 
by  yen  41,105,000  (51.5  per  cent). 

The  returns  for  the  three  months  are  not  encouraging  from  a  Japanese  point 
of  view,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  part  of  the  heavy  imports 
which  helped  to  build  up  the  large  excess  of  imports,  was  really  raw  material 
for  home  industries,  fertilizers,  etc.,  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  life 
of  the  country.  , 

THE  NETHERLANDS  RETURN  TO  GOLD  STANDARD 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  April  29,  1925. — Yesterday  the  Dutch  Minister  of  Finance 
announced  that  the  Royal  Orders  of  1914  and  1917  forbidding  the  export  of 
gold  and  gold  coin  or  bullion  would  be  repealed  and  that  the  export  of  gold 
will  be  permitted  as  from  to-day. 

The  Minister  announced  that  the  Nederlandsche  Bank  (the  sole  bank  of 
issue)  is  now  authorized  to  sell  gold  for  export,  at  the  rate  of  1653.44  fl.  per 
kilogramme  fine.  It  is  not  the  intention  at  the  moment  to  issue  the  ten  or 
five  florins  gold  pieces  for  domestic  use,  since  the  release  of  gold  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard  of  the  guilder  and  as  such  will 
only  be  used  in  international  trade.  The  export  of  gold  will  be  controlled  by 
the  Nederlandsche  Bank,  and  the  gold  exported  must  be  shipped  to  approved 
countries  who  have  announced  their  decision  to  adhere  to  a  gold  standard, 
and  then  only  when  the  exchange  rate  rises  above  "  the  gold  point."  The  Neder- 
landsche Bank  will  not  permit  gold  to  be  exported  to  countries  which  have 
not  a  stable  currency. 

CROP  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  H.  Palmer 

Rotterdam,  April  29,  1925.— The  Dutch  Department  of  Agriculture  lias 
issued  its  first  report  of  the  condition  of  the  winter  crops.  The  winter  was 
unusually  soft,  which  gave  the  crops  an  excellent  start.  In  some  cases  the 
crop  came  up  too  thickly,  while  in  a  few  cases  it  was  feared  that  the  seed 
would  not  germinate.   In  some  cases  re-seeding  was  necessary. 

The  soft  wet  autumn  weather  resulted  in  what  almost  became  a  plague 
of  snails  and  in  some  cases  the  damage  done  was  so  serious  that  reploughing 
was  necessary.  This  wet  weather  was  also  rcponsible  for  a  disease  in  the 
grass  lands  which  necessitated  ploughing  under  in  order  to  destroy  the  infec- 
tion. 

The  month  of  March  was  very  cold,  the  temperatures  being  H  degrees  C. 
below  normal.  The  rainfall  was  slightly  less,  43  mm.  against  an  average  of 
46  mm.  The  first  20  days  of  April  were  somewhat  warmer,  the  average  tem- 
perature being  2  degrees  C.  above  normal  while  the  rainfall  of  27  mm.  was  about 
average. 

With  the  exception  of  caraway  seed,  all  crops  are  reported  to  be  in  better 
than  good  condition.  Wheat  is  reported  as  having  a  condition  of  78.6  and  in 
only  one  district,  Utrecht,  is  its  condition  less  than  "  good."  Rye,  barley, 
clover,  and  hay  are  reported  to  be  in  good  condition  all  over  the  country  and 
with  an  ordinary  summer  Holland  should  harvest  better  than  average  crops 
in  these  commodities. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Irish  Free  State  introduced  his  budget  for 
1925-26  on  April  22,  announcing  certain  new  duties  to  go  into  force  on  April  24, 
and  the  remission  of  certain  customs  duties  to  take  effect  on  May  6.  The  new 
duties  are  as  follows:  Personal  clothing  and  wearing  apparel,  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  blanketing,  blankets  and  rugs,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  bedsteads  and 
wooden  furniture,  33 J  per  cent  ad  valorem;  toilet  and  shaving  soaps,  soap 
powders  and  substitutes,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  10  per  cent 
already  charged  on  all  soaps;  all  empty  glass  bottles  and  jars,  33-J  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  (A  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  had  been  established  a  year  ago 
for  empty  bottles  of  a  kind  ordinarily  used  for  bottling  beer,  wine  or  spirits, 
but  excluding  those  of  clear  or  white  glass  and  certain  others.)  The  duty  on 
sugar  is  reduced  from  2fd.  to  Id.  per  pound,  and  the  Imperial  preference  on 
sugar  which  had  amounted  to  a  reduction  of  one-sixth  from  the  full  rate  has 
been  discontinued.   The  duty  is  abolished  on  tea,  raw  cocoa,  coffee  and  chicory. 

New  Zealand  Tariff  Interpretations  on  Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  Zealand, 
has  forwarded  a  list  of  decisions  of  the  Minister  of  Customs  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government,  interpreting  the  Customs  Acts  with  respect  to  certain  commodities. 
The  commodities  listed  below  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
Preferential  Tariff  and  are  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  under  the  General  Tariff 
provided  they  are  covered  by  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  they  are  to  be  used 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  car  bodies: — 

Door  buffers  of  metal  and  rubber;  footrest  brackets;  handles,  glass  lifting  and  pull-to; 
sunshade-fittings,  consisting  of  quadrants,  hinges,  and  parts  of  the  metal  frame  for  the 
sunshade;  window-silencers  and  wind-shield  props  or  quadrants.  The  following  articles  come 
under  the  same  classification  if  they  are  specially  suited  and  intended  for  use  on  motor- 
cars: Bow-rests,  being  metal  fittings  on  which  the  hood  of  a  motor  car  rests  when  lowered; 
door-curtain  rods;  ventilators,  namely,  cowl  and  roof;  window  regulator  or  lifter;  wind- 
screen hinges  and  wind-screen  friction  joints;  wind-shield  curtain  clamps  for  fastening  the 
side  curtains  to  the  wind-screen-frame  of  a  motor  vehicle;  wind-shield-fasteners  for  fastening 
the  hood  of  a  motor-car  to  the  wind-screen  frame.  Metal  channel,  felt  lined,  not  drilled  or 
otherwise  worked,  specially  suited  for  use  in  fitting  windows  of  motor-car  bodies  is  to  be 
entered  free  of  duty  under  the  British  Preferential  and  duitable  at  20  per  cent  under  the 
General  Tariff.  All  of  the  commodities  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  are  classed  as  articles  and 
materials  suited  for  and  to  be  used  solely  in  the  fabrication  or  repair  of  goods  within  New 
Zealand. 

Certain  parts  of  motor  vehicles  are  to  be  classed  as  manufactured  articles  of  metal  and 
as  such  pay  duties  of  20  per  cent  and  35  per  icent  under  the  British  Preferential  and 
General  Tariffs  respectively.  These  are  bonnet-lifts;  rug-rails;  drilled  silent  window-channel, 
whether  felt-lined  or  not;  and  weather-deflector  fittings  for  'attaching  the  side  shield  to  the 
wind-screen  frame  of  a  motor-car. 

Metal  frames  for  curtain-lights,  curtain  rollers  suited  only  for  use  on  motor-cars, 
escutcheon-plates  for  carriage  and  motor-car  locks,  hinges  peculiar  to  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bow-sockets  for  the  hoods  of  motor-vehicles,  metal  hinges  bored  or  unbored 
peculiar  to  use  on  doors  of  carriages  or  motor  vehicles,  and  metal  hood  strap-staples  or 
footman^lopps  similar  to  breeching-staples  are  all  dutiable  as  metal  fittings  for  carriages, 
being  free  under  the  British  Preferential  Tariff  and  paying  10  per  cent  under  the  General 
Tariff. 

The  classification  "  parts  of  motor-vehicles  n.e.i."  is  to  include  lights  complete  with 
bevelled  glass;  screen  tipping-gear ;  and  wind-screen-frames  complete.  The  duties  on  this 
class  are  20  per  cent  and  35  per  cent  under  the  British  Preferential  and  General  Tariffs 
respectively. 

Spanish  Customs  Requirements 

In  view  of  the  new  modus  Vivendi  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1107,  April  18,  1925,  page  365)  securing  for  Canadian  goods  the  benefit 
of  the  Second  Tariff  of  Spain,  in  exchange  for  Canadian  intermediate  tariff 
.rates  on  Spanish  goods,  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
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providing  certificates  of  origin  for  goods  exported  to  Spain.  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
Lebel,  Consul  pro-tern  for  Spain  in  Montreal,  advises  that  these  certificates 
should  be  in  the  Spanish  language  and  viseed  by  the  Spanish  Consul.  There  are 
Spanish  Consular  representatives  in  Halifax,  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Vancou- 
ver. Firms  requiring  the  text  of  this  certificate  may  obtain  it  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

It  is  announced  in  United  States  Commerce  Reports  that  a  Royal  Decree, 
.provides  that  an  original  invoice  with  a  copy  on  plain  paper  must  be  filed  with 
the  Spanish  customs  at  the  time  of  entry  of  each  shipment  of  goods  arriving  in 
Spain,  on  or  after  June  1,  1925.  This  invoice,  it  is  stated,  does  not  require  a 
translation  into  Spanish  and  a  consular  vise  is  not  necessary. 

Revision  of  the  Tariff  in  Jamaica 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  under  date  April  27,  1925,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Jamaica  had 
tlrat  day  passed  an  Act  to  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  duties  on  imports. 
Imports  from  countries  having  depreciated  currencies  have  been  made  subject 
to  a  similar  provision  as  that  now  in  force  in  Canada. 

Increases  in  Duties. — The  duties  on  motor  spirit,  spirits,  wines,  and  tobacco 
have  been  generally  increased.  Engine  and' motor  apparatus  are  now  subject  to 
a  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  duty  instead  of  as  formerly  being 
entered  free. 

Articles  Removed  from  Free  List. — Several  articles  formerly  on  the  free 
schedule  (2)  of  the  Act  are  now  dutiable  under  schedule  4;  i.e.,  while  countries 
enjoying  the  British  preference  are  admitted  free,  from  other  countries  a  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  duty  is  paid.  These  are  as  follows:  agricultural  implements; 
artisans'  tools  and  implements;  pans  for  boiling  sugar,  of  not  less  than  ten  gal- 
lons capacity;  stills  and  parts  thereof;  telephones  and  telephone  switchboards. 
Fire  engines  and  fire  extinguishers  (many  of  the  latter  of  which  are  imported 
from  Canada),  formerly  exempt  from  duty,  are  now  subject  to  "  n.o.p."  duty — 
i.e,.  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  and  20  per  cent  under  the  general 
tariff. 

Reduction  of  Duty. — Under  the  fourth  schedule  the  following  additional 
items  have  been  included:  aircraft;  articles  imported  specially  for  the  use  of 
furnishing  and  decorating  churches  used  for  public  worship;  articles  necessary 
for  generating,  storing,  conducting,  converting  into  power  or  light  and  measuring 
electricity  which  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  importation  is  satisfied 
are  imported  by  and  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Jamaica  Public  Service  Company 
in  constructing  new  works  and  renewals  of  existing  works.  The  duty  on  the 
above-mentioned  items  is  now  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  foreign  countries  and 
they  are  free  under  the  British  preferential  column. 

Changes  in  the  Free  List. — Owing  to  alleged  abuses  of  the  privilege  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  the  importers  of  newsprint,  the  section  relating  thereto  has 
been  restricted  to  read  as  follows:  "  Paper  intended  exclusively  for  the  printing 
of  newspapers,  magazines  or  periodicals,  invoiced  as  such  and  supported  by  a 
declaration  of  importer  that  such  paper  is  imported  for  that  purpose  only,  and 
not  to  include  any  sized,  water-marked  or  writing  paper  of  any  kind."  The 
term  wrapping  paper  "  for  oranges  "  has  been  extended  to  include  all  fruits. 
"  School  requisites  "  now  includes  globes,  atlases,  charts,  copy  books,  and  maps. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  11,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  fo/r1  the  week  ending  May  11,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
May  4,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 


May  4, 

May  11, 

P»  rity 

1  i!25 

1925 

 £ 

1.0,' 

$4.86 

$4.8460 

$4.8454 

 Fr. 

i. 

.193 

.0524 

.0522 

I. 

.103 

.0411 

.0410 

1. 

.402 

.4016 

.4017 

 Fr. 

1. 

.193 

.0508 

.0503 

 Pes. 

.193 

.1465 

.1447 

 Esc. 

i. 

1.08 

.0395 

.0504 

Switzerlfind 

..Fr. 

i. 

.193 

.1933 

.1934 

Germany  . . 

.  .  .Reichs  Mk. 

i. 

.238 

.2380 

.2379 

Greece. . 

 Dr. 

i. 

.193 

.0181 

.0187 

ftT  f-1  T-TT- Q  IT 

Kr 

.268 

.1695 

.1681 

Sweden 

,.  ..Kr. 

i. 

.268 

.2676 

.2674 

Denmark  

 Kr. 

.2*8 

.1880 

.1883 

Yen 

i. 

.498 

.4225 

.4223 

 R. 

2s. 

.3625 

.2623 

 $ 

i. 

$1.00 

.9996 

.9997 

 $ 

.498 

.4995 

.4988 

i. 

.424 

.3862 

.3973 

 Mil. 

i. 

.324 

.1065 

.1024 

i. 

.193 

 £ 

t. 

4.86 

4.8562 

4.8371 

 5 

t. 

1.  ) 

 $ 

u 

I, 

 * 

i. 

1. 

 $ 

i. 

 $ 

i. 

1. 

 $ 

i. 

1. 

.9884—1.0234 

.9856— l.C 

 $ 

i. 

 $ 

i. 

1. 

 $ 

i. 

1. 

Shanghai,  China  . 

 Tael 

i. 

.708  .7550 

.7600 

 Guilder 

i. 

.402 

.4025 

.4023 

Singapore,  Straits 

Settlements  ..$ 

i. 

.567 

.5725 

.5698 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  beer- 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to :  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  op  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  op  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  op  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuff  s 

653.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  who  buy  for  their  own  account  and  also 
deal  on  commission,  are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  flour. 

654.  Condensed  and  Evaporated  Milk. — A  firm  in  Uerdingen  N/Rhein,  Germany,  desire 
to  get  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

655.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — A  firm  in  Uerdingen  N/Rhein,  German}'',  desire 
to  get  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

656.  Canned  Fish. — A  firm  in  Uerdingen  N/Rhein,  Germany,  desire  to  get  in  direct 
touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  fish. 
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^  657.  Fish. — A  French  importer  would  like  to  obtain  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters 
of  lobster,  salmon,  and  trout,  with  a  view  to  representing  them  in  France  on  a  commission 

basis. 

658.  Codfish.— Prominent  firm  of  foodstuffs  brokers  in  Jamaica  would  like  to  represent 
Canadian  exporter  of  codfish. 

659.  Sardines. — Jamaican  firm  of  foodstuffs  brokers  and  commission  agents  would  like 
to  represent  a  Canadian  house  prepared  to  export  cheap  sardines  to  that  market. 

660.  Bacon. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  who  buy  for  their  own  account  and  also  deal  on  com- 
mission are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  bacon. 

661.  Lard. — A  firm  in  Hamburg  who  buy  for  their  own  account  and  also  deal  on  com- 
mission are  desirous  of  getting  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  lard. 

662.  Corned  Beef. — A  firm  in  Uerdingen  N/Rhein,  Germany,  desire  to  get  in  direct  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  corned  beef. 

663.  Barley. — An  established  Manchester  firm  continually  buying  No.  3  Canada  Western 
barley  in  1,000  quarter  lots  from  brokers  invite  c.i.f.  quotations  from  Canadian  exporters. 

Miscellaneous 

664.  A  responsible  firm  in  Genoa  wish  to  represent  Canadian  exporters  of  frozen  meat, 
fish  preserves,  cereals,  cottonseed  oil,  leathers,  etc.,  on  a  commission  basis. 

665.  Horses. — A  firm  of  auctioneers  and  valuators  in  Glasgow  are  anxious  to  receive 
consignments  of  Canadian  horses:  heavy  Clydesdales,  van  horses,  and  harness  horses.  (See 
report  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  page  434.) 

666.  Dowels. — A  Liverpool  importer  catering  to  cabinet  trade  desires  c.i.f.  quotations 
from  Canadian  shippers. 

667.  Newsprint  and  Wrapping  Paper. — Important  Antwerp  firm '  wish  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  white  newsprint  paper;  weight  about  50  grammes  per  square  metre, 
and  of  wrapping  paper  of  same  thickness.  Samples  on  file  at  the  department.  (Quote  file 
No.  T.C.-6-128.) 

668.  Optical  Goods. — A  London  firm  are  open  to  undertake  the  representation  of  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  of  optical  goods  of  all  kinds,  including  spectacle  frames,  mountings, 
lenses,  optical  sundries,  etc. 

669.  Hardware. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  excellent  con- 
nections and  doing  a  large  business,  desires  to  secure  representation  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  shovels,  spades,  garden  forks,  and  saws.    Correspondence  in  English. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  May  23;  Ascania,  June  6;  Antonia, 
June  19 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  May  22;  Aurania,  May  29 — both  Cunard  Line;  Doric,  May  23; 
Megantic,  May  30;  Regina,  June  6;  Canada,  June  13 — all  White  Star-Dominion ;  Mont- 
calm, May  29;   Montclare,  June  5 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Batsford,  May  23;  Both  well,  May  30;  Bosworth,  June  6 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Ausonia,  Cunard  Line,  May  23;  Canadian  Raider,  May  25;  Canadian  Aviator, 
June  4;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  13 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Comino,  May  23;  Ariano,  June  6 — 
both  Fumess,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Caledonian,  May  23;  Colonian,  May  30;  Oxonian,  June  6;  Welsh- 
man, June  13 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Salacia,  May  23;  Kastalia,  May  30 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  21;  Manchester  Importer,  May  2S; 
Manchester  Division,  June  4;  Manchester  Corporation,  June  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  June 
18 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  May  20;  Marburn,  May  30;  Minnedosa,  June  3 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To    Hull— Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  May  23. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea.— Canadian  Leader,  May  22;  Canadian  Commander,  June  5; 
Canadian  Mariner,  June  19 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  May  22;  Cairnvalona,  May  29 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Metagama,  May  21;  Montreal,  May  28;  Marloch,  June  4 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Athenia,  May  22;  Letitia,  June  5;  Saturnia,  June  12;  Athenia,  June  19— all 
Anchor-Donaldson, 
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To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  3. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  Head  Line,  June  7. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  30. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Runner,  May  19; 
Canadian  Otter,  June  2;  Canadian  Volunteer,  June  16 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
May  27;  Canadian  Fisher,  June  17— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  May  22  and  June  12. 

To  South  American  Ports. — Halesius,  Houston  Line,  May  24. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  May  20;  Mhmedosa,  June  3 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Canadian 
Raider,  May  25;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  4;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  13 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Welland  County,  May  26;  Hastings  County,  June  6 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  May  31 ;  Grey  County,  June  9 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  30. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  May  20;  Brant  County,  June  16 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Texas,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  May  31. 
To  Norwegian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Norwegian  American  Line,  second  half  May. 
To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valercusa,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo's  Italian  Service,  June  10. 
To  South  African  Ports. — New  Toronto,  May  25;   New  Texas,  June  15 — both  Elder 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Challenger,  C.G.M.M.,  May  25. 
To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Inventor,  May  23;  Cana- 
dian Planter,  June  15— both  C.G.M.M. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool.— Doric,  May  23;  Megantic,  May  30;  Regina,  June  6— all  White  Star- 
Dominion  Line;  Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  22. 

To  Avonmouth. — Caledonian,  May  23;  Colonian,  May  30;  Oxonian,  June  6 — all  White 
Star-Dominion. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 
To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  June  6. 
To  London. — Hoosac,  Furness,  Withy,  May  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaleur,  May  22;  Chignecto,  June  5;  Teviot 
June  19-^all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  Furness,  Withy,  June  6. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Philoctetes,  May  23;  Talthybius, 
June  20— both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Miller,  C.G.M.M.,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  May  28;  Empress  of  Canada,  June  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Hakata. — London  Maru,  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha,  May  25. 

To  London. — Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — both  R.M.SP.  Co.; 
Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  Liverpool. — Kinderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  early  June. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  Furness  (Pacific),  June  6. 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  May  30;  Canadian 
Transporter,  June  15— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Nevada,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line), 
June  15. 

To  Hamburg.— Loch  Monar,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  May. 

To  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — both  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk,  early  June — both  R.M.S.P.  Co.; 
Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  June  3. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  -whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Argentine  Repnblie 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

k.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters — P.O,  Box  300. 

Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O-  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  State* 
Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Pari*. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada :  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF   THE   TRADE   OF   CANADA,  1924-25: 
FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATION 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  about  to  issue  the  Condensed  Pre- 
liminary Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  March  31, 
1925. 

This  preliminary  report  is  designed  to  present,  in  condensed  and  handy  form, 
a  precis  of  current  Canadian  trade  statistics  and  comparisons  with  the  figures 
for  preceding  periods.  A  review  of  the  year's  trade  and  consideration  of 
Canada's  position  among  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  is  followed 
by  historical  tables  summarizing  the  Dominion's  trade  from  Confederation  down 
to  date.  The  trade  of  the  last  three  years  is  then  analyzed  by  main  groups  and 
countries  and  that  of  the  latest  year  by  both  groups  and  countries.  There  are 
tables  detailing  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  principal  commodities  for  the  three 
latest  years,  together  with  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  for  the  last  two  years. 

A  new  feature,  not  appearing  in  former  issues  of  this  Preliminary  Report, 
is  a  condensed  analysis  of  Canada's  trade  with  twenty-seven  leading  countries, 
showing,  for  two  years,  the  principal  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to 
each  country. 

The  figures  for  1925  are  unrevised;  those  for  earlier  years  are  final. 
The  report  will  be  available  in  about  two  weeks,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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BICYCLE  TRADE  OF  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Kobe,  March  30,  1925.— Probably  in  no  other  country,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  New  Zealand,  has  the  bicycle  come  more  into  its  own  than  it  has  in 
Japan  during  recent  years.  It  is  estimated  that  some  3,500,000  bicycles  are  now 
in  daily  use  in  this  country,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  loss  of  some  250,000  machines 
in  the  earthquake. 

Not  only  in  the  densely  populated  cities  with  their  narrow  streets  is  the 
bicycle  in  general  use,  but  also  in  the  country  districts  where  is  is  found  to  be 
the  best  means  of  conveyance  on  account  of  the  very  narrow  footpaths  running 
between  the  rice  paddy  fields,  over  which  it  is  often  impossible  for  any  other 
wheeled  vehicle  to  travel. 

In  the  cities  the  bicycle  is  used  for  all  manner  of  purposes,  from  its  regular 
or  accustomed  use  to  that  of  delivery  wagon  for  everything  from  groceries  and 
milk  to  steel  goods  and  glass.  It  is  a  general  utility  article  and  the  load  or 
weight  that  is  often  carried  on  it  is  remarkable. 

Most  wheels  are  equipped  with  a  carrier  over  the  back  mudguard,  of  sub- 
stantial construction,  on  which  milk  cans,  laundry  baskets,  heavy  boxes,  carcases 
of  beef,  bags  of  flour  or  grain,  or  boxes  of  window  glass  may  be  loaded  and 
carried  through  the  streets  behind  the  rider,  usually  a  big  or  heavy  chunk  of  a 
boy.  Many  of  the  stores  which  use  bicycles  for  general  delivery  purposes  also 
have  a  steel  basket  fastened  on  back  of  the  handlebars,  but  bolted  on  to  the 
head  of  the  frame  and  forks:  as  much  as  80  to  100  pounds  are  often  loaded  into 
this  carrier. 

Of  late  a  side  attachment  with  an  extra  wheel  has  become  very  popular. 
This  is  very  much  like  a  side  car  to  a  motor  cycle,  except  that  there  is  only  a 
box  or  flat  top  to  it  in  which  many  heavy  products  can  be  transferred  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  often  over  long  distances.  Only  this  morning  the  writer 
saw  one  of  these  contraptions  with  a  calf  tied  on  to  it — presumably  being  brought 
into  the  city  for  sale.  Heavy  steel  goods  such  as  castings,  gas  and  water  pipes, 
bags  of  flour,  etc.,  are  frequently  carried  in  this  way. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bicycle  for  use  in  Japan  must  be  of  great 
strength  and  endurance,  capable  say  of  300  to  350  pounds  capacity  over  rough 
roads. 

COMPLETE  OR  FULLY  ASSEMBLED  BICYCLES 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  big  demand  in  Japan  for  fully  assembled 
bicycles.  These  were  imported  chiefly  from  England,  and  a  few  from  Germany. 
In  fact,  to-day  the  preference  for  British  bicycle  goods  of  all  kinds  is  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  any  minute  study  of  the  market.  Through  long  years  the 
Japanese  have  accustomed  themselves  first  to  British  cycles,  and  later  to  acces- 
sories of  British  make,  and  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  that  any  newcomer 
must  face  who  wishes  to  sell  his  goods  in  Japan  is  this  strong  prejudice  in  favour 
of  British  goods.  There  must  be  a  considerable  difference  in  price  to  obtain  any 
interest  in  the  product  at  all. 

The  few  German  goods  that  are  sold  are  of  a  very  cheap  quality.  Even 
the  Japanese  makers  admit  that  their  own  bicycles  are  not  in  the  same  class 
with  British-made  machines,  although  quite  as  good  as  German,  American, 
French,  or  other  cycles. 

IMPORTS  OF  BICYCLES 

Bicycles  of  foreign  make  have  been  imported  into  Japan  during  the  last 
four  years  as  under: — 


Year.  Number.  Value  in  Yen. 

1921   13,387  1,919,000 

1922   10,167  1,758,210 

1923   9,538  1,786,237 

1924   10,991  3,086,523 
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While  the  countries  of  origin  have  not  been  published  by  the  authorities 
since  the  earthquake,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  this  business 
was  filled  by  British  firms. 

In  1921  Canada  sold  about  a  hundred  bicycles  and  a  good  assortment  of 
accessories,  amounting  all  told  to  $49,120  in  value.  Since  then,  however,  sales 
have  continuously  declined,  and  for  the  year  ended  March,  1924,  only  amounted 
to  $2,378.  The  cause  for  this  failure  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  following 
reasons:  (1)  indisputable  prestige  of  British  cycle  goods  amongst  all  dealers; 
(2)  cheaper  prices  from  British  and  German  firms;  (3)  more  attention  to  the 
market  on  the  part  of  British  firms,  who  send  their  own  representatives  out 
regularly  to  see  their  agents;  (4)  increased  manufacturing  facilities  in  Japan  at 
lower  prices;  (5)  general  tendency  to  favour  home  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  policy  in  this  direction;  (6)  Canadian  goods  not  well  known;  (7) 
terms  of  business  which  make  it  possible  for  dealers  to  sell  the  home-made 
bicycle  on  easy  terms;  (8)  general  depression  in  the  bicycle  business,  many 
dealers  having  lost  money  on  imported  goods  and  forced  to  sell  below  cost;  (9) 
difficulty  of  the  average  bicycle  dealer  or  importer  to  finance  foreign  purchases 
due  to  lack  of  former  support  from  banks. 

IMPORTED  BRANDS 

While  there  are  many  different  name  plates  imported  from  England,  the 
two  best  known  on  this  market  are  the  Triumph  and  the  Humber,  which  retail 
at  yen  240  and  yen  200  respectively.  These  makes  are  represented  by  agents 
who  have  a  good  system  of  distribution  throughout  the  country.  There  are 
of  course  many  other  machines  coming  in  periodically,  but  only  in  a  very  small 
way,  not  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time. 

JAPANESE  BICYCLES 

There  are  said  to  be  some  650,000  bicycles  made  in  Japan  annually.  While 
these  are  manufactured  locally,  there  are  of  course  a  good  percentage  of  imported 
parts  used  in  their  construction,  although  now  Japan  not  only  makes  very  fair 
bicycle  accessories  but  is  building  up  quite  an  extensive  export  trade  as  well. 


Many  small  dealers  simply  purchase  the  parts  and  assembled  their  own  bicycle.-, 
but  there  are  also  some  quite  large  and  independent  manufacturers  who  not  only 
assemble  but  make  practically  all  their  own  parts,  including  the  chains,  hubs, 
spokes,  etc.   The  most  important  and  the  largest  domestic  bicycle  makers  are: 
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Miyata  Bicycle  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd.;  Okamoto  Bicycle  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Ltd.;  Nippon  Jidensha  K.K.;  Anglo- Japanese  Cycle  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Ltd.;  and  Osaka  Jidensha  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd. 

PRICES  AND  QUALITY 

While  the  local  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  turn  out  a  fair  product  with 
the  help  of  imported  raw  materials  and  parts,  the  imported  bicycle  of  English 
make  is  generally  demanded  where  a  person  wants  the  best  grade  and  is  able 
to  pay  the  price.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  grades  made  locally,  and 
the  price  depends  more  or  less  on  the  number  of  imported  parts  used. 

The  retail  prices  range  from  yen  80  for  the  cheapest  cycle  up  to  yen  150  for 
the  best,  and  to  the  wholesale  trade  there  is  a  discount  of  about  30  per  cent  off 
these  prices.  The  average  cost  of  manufacture  in  Japan  works  out  at  about 
yen  50  each. 

DESIGN  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

The  domestic  bicycle  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  English  cycle,  and  the  same 
specifications  are  required  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  British  manufacturer 
for  years  past.  There  are,  however,  some  noticeable  differences  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  Tokyo  or  Kanto  markets  as  compared  with  the  Osaka  or  Kwansai 
territory.  Generally  speaking,  the  Tokyo  district  will  buy  a  better- quality 
article  than  is  the  case  in  this  part  of  Japan,  where  the  price  seems  to  be  the 
main  consideration.  Practically  all  the  imported  bicycles  are  sold  in  the  Tokyo 
district,  while  down  here  in  Kobe  and  Osaka  there  is  almost  no  demand  for  an 
imported  product. 

BICYCLE  SPECIFICATIONS 

Frame. — The  Tokyo  dealers  always  ask  for  20-inch  frame  with  a  26-inch 
wheel.  The  Osaka  or  Kobe  merchants  require  a  21-inch  frame  and  a  28-inch 
wheel. 

A  good  strong  steel  tubing  is  essential  on  account  of  the  heavy  loads  to 
which  bicycles  are  subject  in  this  country.  This  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of 
the  local  product.  Quite  often  a  rider  may  be  seen  with  his  wheel  broken  down 
in  the  streets  on  account  of  a  weak  joint  in  the  frame.  The  break  is  usually 
in  the  front  fork  stem.  An  18-gauge  seamless  tubing  1-inch  to  l^-inch  is  gener- 
ally used  in  Japan  for  making  the  frame,  which  is  always  enamelled  black.  No 
other  colours  are  used,  except  by  the  Post  Office,  which  has  all  its  bicycles  of 
uniform  red  enamel. 

Rims. — Always  nickle  plated;  steel  made  frame  20-gauge;  material,  26  or 
28  inches  in  diameter. 

Crank  Bracket. — The  usual  B.S.A.  or  English  standard  fittings. 

Cranks. — According  to  English  practice. 

Gears. — Half  pitch  £-inch  teeth,  44,  48  or  52  teeth  to  sprocket  wheel;  rear 
sprocket  16,  18  or  20  teeth. 

Chain. — Usually  Coventry  roller  chain,  ^-inch  by  |-inch  by  108  or  110  links. 
(The  Tokyo  market  requires  108  links  in  length,  while  Osaka  demands  a  110- 
link  chain.) 

Chain  Guard. — Either  chain  cover  or  gear  and  chain  case  always  required. 
Hubs.— Drilled  32  by  40  holes. 

Free  Wheel. — Eighteen  teeth  by  ^-inch  by  J-inch  as  supplied  by  B.S.A. 

Coaster  Brake. — Forty  holes  by  1^-inch  chain  line  fitted  with  18  teeth  by 
i-inch  by  J-inch  cog  wheel,  B.S.A.  or  other  well-known  make. 

Handle  Bars. — Upturned  one  piece  or  reversible  pattern  usually  with  front 
and  rear  rim  brake  attachments. 
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Saddle  of  local  or  imported  manufacture — spring  and  girder  type  most 
popular. 

Pedals. — Full  block  rubber  or  rat-trap  pedals — screwed  %6-inch  by 
20  thread. 

Spokes. — The  higher  grade  wheels  are  usually  equipped  with  black 
enamelled  spokes,  while  the  low-priced  machines  have  rustless  or  nickle-plated 
spokes. 

Bicycles  are  generally  equipped  with  hand  brake  on  front  and  rear  rim; 
each  bicycle  supplied  with  leather  tool  bag  and  pump. 

A  JAPANESE  BICYCLE 

Some  of  the  Japanese  name  plates  are  very  popular,  and  a  large  local  busi- 
ness has  been  built  up  through  advertising  and  a  system  of  agents  who  sell  for 
cash  or  generally  now  on  instalment  plan,  the  buyer  paying  one-third  the  cost 
down,  and  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  yen  10  per  month.  _ 

LEADING   NAME  PLATES 

The  following  are  the  most  popular  Japanese  brands: — 


Name  plate.  Retail  price.  Manufacturer. 

Person   Yen  130  Miyata  Bicycle  Company,  Ltd. 

Premier   "130  Anglo -Japanese  Bicycle  Company. 

Rudge-Whitworth   "120  Nippon  Bicycle  Company,  Ltd. 

Knight   "    100  Okamoto  Bicycle  Company,  Ltd. 

Iris   "     95  Anglo-Japanese  Cycle  Co. 

Lion   "115  Osaka  Jidensha  Company,  Ltd. 


Other  name  plates  often  seen  are  the  Empire,  Noritsu,  Asahi,  and  the 
Kokka.  From  these  prices  the  dealers  are  allowed  a  discount  of  from  20  to  30 
per  cent. 

RACING  BICYCLES 

In  recent  years  Japanese  riders  have  been  taking  up  bicycle  racing  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  many  racing  machines  are  seen  now  in  general  use.  Most 
of  these  are  made  in  Japan,  the  wooden  rims  being  the  only  part  imported.  A 
good  Japanese  racing  wheel  costs  about  yen  90  and  is  modelled  after  the  English 
or  French  pattern. 

IMPORT  DUTY  AND  PACKING 

The  import  duty  on  complete  bicycles  is  yen  16.50  per  machine.  Rims, 
spoke  and  nipples  and  mudguards  are  dutiable  at  yen  21  per  133  pounds;  handle 
bars,  saddles,  pedals,  hubs,  at  yen  32.90;  and  skeleton  pedals,  roller  rim  brakes, 
three-speed  gears,  gearcase  and  free  wheels,  at  yen  99.50  per  133  pounds. 

British  machines  are  generally  packed  three  frames  to  a  box  and  two  boxes 
fastened  together,  making  six  bicycles  to  one  case.  The  wheels  (spoked)  and 
pedals  are  packed  in  a  separate  container. 

THE  CITY  TAX 

In  Japan  all  bicycles  must  bear  a  police  license  number,  the  charge  for 
which  varies  in  the  different  cities  as  follows:  Tokyo,  yen  10;  Osaka,  yen  6.50; 
Kobe,  yen  4.50. 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  TRADE 

From  full  inquiries  made,  it  appears  that  the  bicycle  trade  in  Japan  is  very 
dull  at  the  present  time,  especially  so  far  as  imported  makes  are  concerned.  Not 
one  of  the  dealers  was  really  optimistic  as  regards  this  part  of  the  trade.  While 
some  said  they  could  not  make  a  profit  on  imported  bicycles,  others  stated  it 
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was  a  very  risky  business  due  to  fluctuation  of  prices,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  present  slackness  in  business  generally.  While  there  was  no  serious  interest 
in  foreign-made  bicycles,  several  dealers  were  very  much  interested  in  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  supplies  of  bicycle  parts  from  Canada.  It  was  stated  that 
the  only  business  worth  attention  as  far  as  imports  were  concerned  was  the 
accessory  or  bicycle  parts  trade — i.e.  pedals,  saddles,  free  wheels,  coaster  brakes, 
steel  balls,  spokes  and  nipples,  steel  bicycle  tubing,  and  rim  steel  ribbon. 

BICYCLE  PARTS  TRADE 

The  largest  part  of  the  import  trade  in  bicycles  is  confined  to  parts  of  all 
kinds.  For  the  past  three  years  the  imports  of  cycle  parts,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Finance,  were  valued  as  follows:  1922,  yen  4,719,111;  1923,  yen 
4,043,682;  1924,  yen  4,587,513.  No  reports  have  so  far  been  issued  showing  the 
countries  of  origin,  but  75  per  cent  of  the  orders  would  be  filled  by  British  firms 
and  the  balance  divided  between  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

PARTS  IMPORTED 

A  careful  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  parts  imported  into  Japan  annually 
has  been  made  by  the  writer  and  is  as  follows:  chains,  300,000;  free  wheels, 
200,000;  saddles,  150,000;  hubs  (pair),  100,000;  coaster  brakes,  40,000;  steel 
balls  (gross),  1,000,000;  pedals  (pairs),  50,000;  spokes  and  nipples  (gross),  40,000; 
wood  rims  (pairs),  5,000;  steel  rim  ribbon  (tons),  900. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  PARTS  AND  PRICES 

Chains. — About  80  per  cent  of  the  chains  imported  into  Japan  are  of  British 
manufacture,  such  as  Coventry  or  Brampton.  The  Diamond  chain  of  the  United 
States  is  represented  by  agents,  and  small  quantities  are  imported. 

The  Tokyo  market  calls  for  108  links  to  a  chain;  the  Osaka  market  and 
Kobe  trade  for  110  links.  Present-day  chain  prices  are  as  follows  (in  yen) : 
Coventry,  1.50;  Brampton,  1.20;  Perry,  1;  Diamond,  1.60;  Japanese,  1.  All 
chain  must  be  of  the  solid  roller  type,  the  split  rolls  being  neither  popular  nor 
desirable.  Each  chain  is  well  greased,  wrapped  with  oil  paper  and  packed  in  a 
carton. 

Free  Wheels. — Only  English  free  wheels  are  imported.  The  Japanese  make 
a  very  good  product  which  they  claim  to  be  just  as  good  as  the  imported,  and  at 
about  half  the  price.  The  standard  size  is  18  teeth  by  ^-inch  by  J-inch..  Present 
wholesale  prices  each  (in  yen)  are:  Villiers,  1.45;  B.S.A.,  1.40;  Coventry, 
1.30;  Tais  (Japanese),  0.88;  Service  (Japanese),  1. 

Saddles. — The  Lycett  Saddle  Company,  Limited,  of  Great  Britain,  have 
a  branch  factory  in  Kobe  and  do  the  largest  business  in  Japan,  although  there 
are  many  small  Japanese  makers  turning  out  much  cheaper  saddles.  Prices  of 
the  Lycett  saddle  are  as  follows  (in  yen) :  No.  22,  2.90;  No.  55,  2.60;  No.  75, 
3.40;  No.  5,  17.50;  No.  5  Supreme,  7.50.  Brooks  saddle,  No.  B  18,  sells  at 
4.70;  No.  B  17  at  6;  No.  B  75  at  5.70;  No.  B  77  at  6.50.  The  Japanese-made 
standard  quality  is  sold  at  1 . 30. 

Hubs. — Local  manufacturers  turn  out  a  very  good  hub  at  half  the  price  of 
the  imported  product.  In  fact  there  are  a  good  number  of  hubs  exported  from 
Japan  to  other  markets.  Of  the  imported,  the  Brampton  and  the  Union  (Ger- 
man) are  the  most  sold.  Prices  of  hubs  per  pair  are  as  follows  (in  yen) : 
Brampton,  2 . 85 ;  Union  (Praf ana),  1 .70;  Japanese  best  quality,  1 .70;  Japanese 
ordinary  quality,  1.  On  the  imported  hubs  there  is  a  duty  of  about  34-37  sen 
per  pair. 
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Coaster  Brakes. — The  coaster  brake  is  not  so  generally  used  in  Japan  as  it 
is  in  Canada.  The  majority  of  the  bicycles  simply  have  the  "  free  wheel "  with 
hand  brakes  on  front  and  rear  rim.  In  the  case  of  bicycles  equipped  with  the 
coaster  brake  there  is  a  distinct  preference  for  the  B.S.A.  One  Japanese  manu- 
facturer is  making  a  coaster  brake  designed  almost  exactly  after  the  B.S.A.  and 
sold  at  half  the  price. 

A  very  good  Canadian  brake,  much  more  simple  in  design  than  any  other, 
has  been  sold  in  small  quantities,  but  its  sale  is  handicapped  because  the  brake 
is  not  equipped  with  the  "  side  arm  ":  local  taste  has  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
side-arm  brake,  and  dealers  are  so  conservative  that  they  refuse  to  believe  that 
a  brake  without  side  arm  can  give  as  good  results,  in  spite  of  the  several  distinct 
advantages  which  the  armless  brake  has  over  the  others.  It  is  said  that  the 
average  Japanese  frame  is  too  weak  to  use  a  brake  without  side  arm. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000  coaster  brakes  are  now  used  annually  in 
Japan  and  the  demand  is  on  the  increase.  There  are  three  or  four  coaster  brakes 
made  in  the  country,  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  in  quality  with  the 
imported  article,  although  the  price  is  much  cheaper.  Coaster  brakes  are  now 
wholesaled  here  at  the  following  prices  (in  yen) :  B.S.A.,  10.50;  Torpedo  (Ger- 
man), 8;  Union  (German),  6;  New  Departure,  7;  Herines  (Japanese),  4.50; 
Hiromoto  (Japanese),  4.20;  N.S.K.  Diadem  (Japanese),  6.50. 

Steel  Balls. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  high  carbon  steel  balls  for  ball- 
bearing purposes.  Local  quotations  are  as  follows:  J-inch,  yen  0.07. per  gross; 
% 6 -inch,  yen  0.20;  i-inch,  yen  0.34;  %2-inch,  yen  0.65;  %6-inch,  yen  0.70 
per  gross. 

Pedals. — Japanese  pedals  are  about  half  the  price  of  the  imported  and  are 
fairly  good  quality.  As  a  result  the  business  in  foreign-made  pedals  is  not  large, 
particularly  now,  for  it  is  said  there  are  heavy  stocks  of  foreign  pedals  in  the 
market,  and  some  dealers  are  selling  them  below  cost. 

The  English  Brampton  is  the  best-known  pedal,  while  a  few  German  pedals 
are  also  imported.  Full-block  rubber  pedals  seem  to  be  the  best  sellers.  All 
pedals  are  %Q-'mch  screwed  by  20  thread.  Present  quotations  per  pair  may  be 
stated  as  follows  (in  yen) :  Brampton,  1.50;  Brampton  rat  trap,  1.60;  German 
(frame  only),  1.10;  rubber  for  above  pedal,  0.15.  The  Japanese  pedals  are 
sold  at  the  following  prices:  Iris  divided  rubber,  1.85;  B  grade  (full  rubber), 
0.80;  rat  trap,  1.25;  others,  0.65  to  0.75. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Canadian  firm  introduced  a  very  fine  aluminium  pedal 
on  the  market,  which  cost  about  yen  3  per  pair.  These  were  soon  copied  and  are 
now  being  made  by  a  Tokyo  firm  for  yen  1.50  per  pair.  Of  course  the  quality 
cannot  be  compared,  although  the  local  pedal  is  very  neat  in  appearance. 

Spokes  and  Nipples. — A  large  quantity  of  imported  spokes  and  nipples  were 
formerly  sold  here;  but  this  is  not  the  case  now,  as  there  are  three  manufac- 
turers of  spokes  and  nipples  in  Japan:  the  Tanaka  Spoke  Company,  of  Osaka; 
the  Star  Spoke  Company,  of  Osaka;  and  Nippon  Spoke  Company,  of  Tokyo. 
All  of  these  firms  have  imported  the  latest  German  automatic  machines  for 
turning  out  first-grade  spokes  and  nipples  (J-iiich),  and  their  prices  are  as  fol- 
lows: nickel-plated,  yen  1.30  per  gross;  rustless,  yen  1.30;  black  enamelled, 
yen  1.60. 

The  present  price  of  ordinary  German-made  spokes  is  Is.  7d.  c.i.f.  Japan, 
but  these  spokes  are  much  inferior  to  the  Japanese-made  spokes  and  cost  yen 
1.75  per  gross.  The  wire  (15-gauge)  for  making  spokes  is  manufactured  in 
Japan,  although  quantities  are  imported  from  Germany  also.  The  best- grade 
wheels  are  equipped  with  black  enamelled  spokes.  The  present  price  on 
imported  black  enamelled  spokes  and  nipples  is  yen  2 . 65  per  gross. 
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Wooden  Rims. — Practically  all  wood  rims  are  imported  from  France  (a  few 
from  the  United  States),  and  are  for  racing  purposes.  The  few  that  are  made 
in  Japan  are  poor  in  quality.  Prices  per  pair  are  as  follows:  French,  yen  6.80; 
E.  J.  Lodbell  (United  States),  5;  Japanese,  4. 

Any  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  wood  rims  at  competitive  prices 
should  send  samples  to  this  office,  and  they  will  be  shown  to  dealers  interested. 

Steel  Rims. — There  are  practically  no  steel  rims  imported  into  Japan.  The 
steel  ribbon  is  imported  and  the  rims  are  all  made  locally.  Prices  are  as  follows: 
Iris  W.O.  rims,  22-inch  or  28-inch  by  1^-inch — yen  3  per  pair;  Iris  B.E.  rims, 
26-inch  or  28-inch  by  If -inch  or  1^-inch — yen  2.60  to  3  per  pair.  Many  of 
these  rims  are  exported  to  other  markets!  from  Japan. 

Cold  Rolled  Steel. — There  is  a  very  good  demand  for  the  steel  strips  for 
making  bicycle  rims.  Any  Canadian  firm  able  to  supply  the  proper  quality 
should  send  samples  and  prices  to  this  office  immediately.  The  specifications 
required  are  as  follows:  cold  rolled  steel,  very  soft  quality,  20-gauge  by  3J 
inches.  Latest  German  prices  on  this  steel  are  yen  270  per  ton  duty  paid,  the 
duty  being  15  per  cent. 

BICYCLE  TUBING 

At  least  90  per  cent  of  the  steel  tubes  for  making  bicycle  frames  are  manu- 
factured in  Japan.  The  other  10  per  cent  is  imported  from  Germany. 

The  local  tubing  is  supplied  in  6-  or  12-foot  lengths  and  present  prices  are 
as  follows  (in  yen)  per  foot:  f-inch  by  20  G.,  0.15;  f-inch  by  20  G.,  0.15; 
|-inch  by  20  G.,  0.15;  J-inch  by  17  G.,  0.18i;  1-inch  by  16  G.,  0.18i;  1-inch 
by  20  G.,  0.15i;  1  Vic -inch  by  20  G.,  0.16J;  lj-inch  by  20  G.,  0.16J;  l3/i6-mch 
by  20  G.,  0.18i;  H-inch  by  20  G.,  0.20J. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PARTS 

Other  bicycle  supplies  such  as  handle  bars,  grips,  chain  wheels,  mudguards, 
gear  cases,  bracket  parts,  pumps,  bells,  and  stands  are  all  made  here,  and  for 
the  information  of  those  interested  wholesale  prices  are  as  follows: — 

Handle  bars  with  brake  handles   Yen   2.50  to  3.80  per  set 

Celluloid  grips   16.50  to  20.00  per  gross  pairs 

Rubber  grips   13.50  to  20.00  per  gross  pairs 

Chain  or  crank  wheel  complete  with  left  crank   1.00  to  1.45  per  set 

Mud  guards   6.00  to  14.00  per  dozen  pairs 

Celluloid  gear  cases   3.20  each 

Metal  gear  cases   2.50  each 

Aluminium  chain  cover   4.50  to  5.30  per  dozen 

Bottom  bracket  part  (including  axle,  cups,  washers  and 

lock  nuts)   0.50  per  piece 

Celluloid   (metal   lined)   pumps   2.65  to  3.80  per  dozen 

Celluloid  solid  pumps   8.80  per  dozen 

Brass  pumps   5.80  to  6.00  per  dozen 

Revolving  bells  (best  quality)   5.70  to  6.00  per  dozen 

Cycle  stands  (with  spring)   6.00  to  7.00  per  dozen 

Valve   plugs     0.40  per  dozen 

Leather  tool  bags   4.30  to  5.00  per  dozen 

Chain  adjusters   0.35  per  dozen 

Hub  cogs   0.22  to  0.32  each 

Cycle  horns   20.00  per  dozen 

Nickel  plated  oil  cans   0.60  to  0.80  per  dozen 

Luggage  carriers  (back)   4.95  to  8.00  per  dozen 

Acetylene  lamps   3.10  to  3.30  each 

Tires— Dunlop   3.00  to  5.00  per  pair 

Inner  tubes   1.00  to  1.30  per  pair 


JAPANESE  EXPORT  BICYCLE  TRADE 

During  the  last  five  years  Japan  has  been  building  up  quite  a  healthy 
export  businesss  in  bicycles  and  parts,  as  the  following  figures  of  value  show: 
1921,  yen  395,000;  1922,  yen  337,922;  1923,  yen  460,000;  1924  to  September, 
yen  546,692. 
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This  business  is  confined  to  China  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  while  such 
articles  as  pumps,  bells,  etc.,  are  even  in  small  quantities  shipped  to  England. 

IMPORT  FIRMS 

A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  bicycles  and  bicycle  parts  is  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  is  available  for  interested  Cana- 
dian manufacturers. 

CUT  LUMBER  FOR  WEIR  HOUSES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Canadian  Firms  Asked  to  Quote 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  1,  1925. — In  October  last  a  report  was  published  in  this 
journal  on  the  "  Mass  Production  of  Steel  Houses  for  Britain,"  with  special 
reference*  to  what  has  now  become  so  well  known  as  the  Weir  steel  house.  The 
word  "  steel "  is  misleading,  as  most  of  the  material  used,  except  the  steel  plate 
sheathing  on  the  exterior  walls  and  the  cement  asbestos  roof  tiles,  is  wood. 

The  housing  question  in  Great  Britain  to-day  is,  and  has  been  since  the  war,, 
a  most  acute  problem  which  has  baffled  successive  governments,  although  con- 
ditions are  now  moderately  favourable  for  a  progressive  increase  in  house  build- 
ing throughout  the  country.  It  will,  however,  take  very  many  years  to  overtake 
the  accumulated  arrears,  even  when  supplemented  by  such  schemes  as  those  of 
Lord  Weir,  the  head  of  the  famous  engineering  firm  of  Messrs.  G.  &  J.  Weir, 
Limited,  Glasgow. 

Considerable  delay  has  occurred  since  the  Weir  house  scheme  was  first  made 
public  by  the  attitude  of  the  building  trade  unions.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  is  as  acute  a  problem  as  that  of 
the  housing  shortage,  and  one  of  the  most  greatly  affected  industries  is  engineer- 
ing, while  in  the  building  industry  there  is  no  unemployment  at  all.  In  fact  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  expansion  in  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  building 
industry,  and  it  has  been  only  recently  that  the  building  trade  unions  would 
consent  even  to  a  modest  "dilution  "  of  their  crafts  by  men  or  boys  from  outside 
the  industry.  The  Weir  scheme  was  not  intended  to  supplant  ordinary  building 
methods,  because  no  schemes  of  the  sort  could  hope  to  do  more  than  supplement 
the  provision  of  houses  by  the  usual  means  of  bricks  and  mortar.  But  what  it 
could  do  was  to  provide  relief  in  the  engineering  trades  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  to  overcome  the  housing  shortage,  which  could  not  in  any  case  be  over- 
taken for  a  generation.  The  proposal  then  was  to  provide  small  houses  of  one- 
story  type  by  mass-production  methods  in  the  factory.  All  the  work  on  the  site, 
after  the  concrete  foundations  were  set,  was  to  be  the  assembling  of  the  parts  of 
the  house  by  unskilled  labour  under  supervision.  All  the  parts  were  to  be  made 
in  the  factory  by  skilled  engineers  working  under  the  rates  of  pay  prevailing  in 
the  engineering  industry,  so  that  the  actual  construction  on  the  site  was  not  to 
be  the  work  of  the  ordinary  house-building  operatives  at  all.  The  building  trade 
unions,  whose  members  receive  much  higher  time  pay  than  those  in  the 
engineering  industry  at  present  (owing  to  the  fact  that  the  building  trade  is  a 
"  sheltered  "  occupation,  while  engineers  are  engaged  in  an  industry  subject  to 
the  blast  of  foreign  competition  at  home  and  in  the  export  trade),  strenuously 
objected  to  the  Weir  workmen  receiving  time  rates  less  than  those  prevailing 
in  the  building  industry.  As  the  essence  of  the  Weir  scheme  is  cheapness,  which 
could  be  obtained  by  factory  mass-production  methods  on  a  piece  rates  basis 
which  would  enable  the  engineers  to  obtain  high  wages  for  high  output,  the 
successful  outcome  of  the  agitation  of  the  building  unions  would  have  meant 
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slow  production  on  the  high  building  union  time  rates  of  pay,  thereby  adding 
very  considerably  to  the  cost  of  the  houses  and  ruining  the  scheme  at  the  outset. 
It  will  naturally  be  asked  why  the  Weir  Company  did  not  proceed  irrespective 
of  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  building  unions.  The  answer  to  that  is  that 
in  such  an  event  the  unions  would  have  struck  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
stopping  the  housing  schemes  now  in  progress  by  every  municipality.  Such  a 
threat  would  have  deterred  the  municipalities  from  placing  contracts  with 
Messrs.  Weir.  Accordingly,  the  Government  set  up  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  this 
court  has  now  rendered  judgment  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Weir's  standpoint.  They 
state  that  Messrs.  Weir's  methods  of  construction  are  essentially  different  from 
the  traditional  methods  of  the  building  trade.  The  production  of  bricks,  slate, 
glass,  or  paint,  for  example,  is  not  building  trade  work  subject  to  building  trade 
rates  of  pay,  and  so  the  manufacture  of  certain  other  standardized  house  parts 
is  not  building  trade  work.  Messrs.  Weir  have  in  fact  devised  a  way  of  supple- 
menting the  supply  of  houses  by  using  the  methods  of  the  engineering  trade, 
just  as  that  trade  in  the  production  of  motor  vehicles  or  steel  bridges  supple- 
mented the  supply  of  vehicles  and  bridges  formerly  produced  by  skilled  wheel- 
wrights and  masons  respectively.  The  firm  definitely  and  purposely  avoided 
the  use  of  building  trade  labour  for  their  special  purpose,  one  of  their  objects 
being  to  avoid  taking  men  from  an  industry  which  is  admittedly  overburdened 
at  the  present  time. 

The  way  therefore  is  now  clear  for  Messrs.  Weir  to  go  ahead  with  their 
comprehensive  plans,  which  means  the  provision  of  these  wood  and  steel  houses 
by  the  thousand  up  and  down  the  country.  The  house  is  one  with  a  wood  frame, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  steel  sheets,  and  lined  on  the  inside  with  wood  or 
pulp  composition.  The  houses  when  finished  (several  have  been  erected  in  Glas- 
gow, London,  and  other  places  for  show  purposes)  have  a  pleasing  exterior,  and 
inside  are  comfortable  and  attractive. 

In  an  interview  with  the  general  manager  of  the  Weir  Company,  the  writer 
was  informed  that  quotations  from  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply  the  timber 
oarts  all  cut  to  length,  and  in  some  cases  shaped  and  checked,  would  be  gladly 
considered.  Price  is  the  principal  factor,  as  cheapness  of  construction  is  essen- 
'.ial.  Quotations  should  be  based  on  units  of  500  houses  and  multiples  thereof. 
A.  number  of  sets  of  blue  prints  containing  complete  and  detailed  specifications 
have  been  forwarded  by  this  office  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  where  responsible  firms  may  obtain  them.  Quotations  should  in  the 
first  instance  be  sent  to  this  office,  or  if  sent  to  Messrs.  Weir  direct,  copies  for- 
warded to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow.  It  is  the  intention 
of  Messrs.  Weir  to  erect  three  more  factories  in  England,  in  addition  to  the  exist- 
ing one  at  Glasgow.  The  address  of  the  firm  is  Messrs.  G  &  J.  Weir,  Limited, 
Housing  Factory,  Cardonald,  Glasgow. 

CANADIAN  CATTLE  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  7. — During  1924,  79,435  Canadian  cattle  were  exported  to 
British  ports,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Dominion  Live  Stock  Branch, 
Ottawa.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  by  local  authorities  that  22,925  cattle 
from  Canada  consigned  as  stores  were  handled  at  the  Birkenhead  lairage.  Of 
the  total  Canadian  store  shipments  arriving  at  this  port,  some  9,877  were 
removed  alive,  either  under  license  to  other  markets  or  to  farmers  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  balance  being  slaughtered  at  Birkenhead  for  immediate  con- 
sumption. While  separate  figures  for  imports  to  Birkenhead  of  Canadian  fat 
cattle  are  not  obtainable,  it  is  known  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  stock  for 
slaughter  shipped  from  Canada  during  the  year  come  to  this  port. 
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The  demand  for  Canadian  cattle  at  Birkenhead  continues  to  improve,  and 
all  the  cattle  dealers  interviewed  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  regarding  the  gen- 
eral health  and  condition  of  Canadian  stock  on  arrival.  This  demand  has  been 
further  assisted  by  the  shortage  in  Irish  shipments  due  to  wet  weather  con- 
ditions causing  poor  pasturage  and  the  consequent  effect  on  the  health  of  cattle 
in  that  country. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  to  ship  store  cattle  to  this  market  from  Canada, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  large  dealer,  is  during  the  first  six  months,  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  the  competition  of  Irish  stock  off  grass  feeding  has  to  be  met. 
The  weight  of  beast  most  favoured  in  this  part  of  England  is  from  950  to  1,150 
pounds,  and  one  dealer  mentioned  1,200  pounds  as  being  a  satisfactory  weight. 
Cattle  should  be  capable  of  dressing  on  an  average  55  per  cent  of  the  total  live 
weight.  The  age  should  be  from  two  to  three  years.  By  far  the  greater  demand 
exists  for  dehorned  cattle,  and  a  large  percentage  of  Canadian  stock  has  come 
forward  in  this  condition.  A  great  many  Irish  beasts  have  not  had  their  horns 
removed,  which  has  resulted  in  their  securing  lower  prices. 

Practically  the  only  complaint  made  against  Canadian  cattle  has  been  on 
account  of  branded  hides,  it  'being  claimed  that  the  brand  depreciated  the 
value  as  much  as  8s.  per  hide. 

There  have  been  very  few  Canadian  cattle  consigned  as  stores  during  the 
last  four  months  actually  going  inland  as  store  cattle  to  farmers,  it  being  found 
more  profitable  to  slaughter  them  on  arrival  as  fat  cattle.  Average  liveweight 
prices  during  the  past  few  months  have  been  from  50s.  to  56s.  per  cwt.  and 
quotations  per  pound  deadweight  sinking  the  offal  have  been  approximately 
10|d. 

The  best  weight  for  fat  cattle  at  Birkenhead  is  from  1,250  to  1,350  pounds, 
aged  from  four  to  five  years. 

Cattle  are  very  dear  at  present,  and  a  good  trade  is  expected  during  the 
coming  season,  although  the  demand  depends  a  great  deal  on  how  the  weather 
conditions  effect  Irish  supplies. 

Owing  to  the  Deptford  cattle  market  in  London  being  closed  at  present, 
the  normal  importance  of  Birkenhead  as  a  cattle  depot  is  still  further  empha- 
sized, as  London  draws  a  heavy  percentage  of  her  beef  supplies  from  this  centre. 

Manchester  is  not  as  important  an  outlet  for  Canadian  cattle  either  of  the 
fat  or  store  types.  The  requirements  in  this  market  are  for  a  smaller-sized 
beast  and  for  leaner  meat.  From  January  1  to  April  17  of  this  year  2,541 
store  cattle  arrived  at  Manchester  from  St.  John  and  Halifax.  Of  these,  some 
543  head  were  sold  for  feeding  purposes,  at  prices  ranging  from  £21  to  £30  per 
head.  Approximately,  361  and  78  were  forwarded  respectively  to  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  markets,  and  the  balance  of  over  1,500  cattle  were  dealt  with  locally 
for  meat  purposes.  Practically  all  shipments  have  arrived  in  excellent  con- 
dition, showing  no  distrses  from  the  voyage  and  in  only  a  very  few  cases  were 
losses  in  weight  reported. 

Summing  up,  it  may  be  stated  that  owing  to  the  shortage  of  Irish  stock, 
and  the  finished  condition  of  Canadian  store  cattle  on  arrival,  it  has  been  more 
profitable  for  some  time  past  to  sell  our  stores  direct  to  butchers  rather  than  to 
farmers  for  further  feeding.  As  long  as  shippers  maintain  the  present  standard, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  demand  for  Canadian  stores  will  con- 
tinue to  improve,  as  in  the  case  of  each  importer  in  the  trade  interviewed,  the 
most  favourable  comment  was  made  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  Canadian 
shipments. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  is  at 
present  making  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to 
Germany  and  Russia.  The  following  is  the  itinerary  for  the  first  part  of  the 
tour: — 

St.  Catharines  and  Welland  May  26. 

Niagara  Falls  May  27. 

Brantford  May  28  and  May  29. 

Gait  and  Guelph  June  1. 

Kitchener  and  Stratford  June  3. 

Woodstock  June  4. 

London  June  5. 

Windsor  June  6  to  June  8. 

Canadian  firms  Who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Wilgress  or  to 
interview  him  regarding  Canadian  trade  with  Germany  and  Russia  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  or  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  any  of  the  cities  and  towns  above  named. 

The  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  will  be  announced  later. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  HERCULE  BARRE'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,  has  reached 
Canada  and  has  begun  a  tour  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to  France.  The 
following  is  his  itinerary  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Toronto  May  26  to  May  30  Brantford  June  8 

Hamilton  June  1  to  June  4  Montreal  June  9  to  June  13 

Windsor  June  5  to  June  6 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Barre  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  in  any  of  the  cities  named  above. 


MARKET  FOR  SITKA  SPRUCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  May  15,  1925. — There  is  a  market  in  this  territory  for 
Sitka  spruce  in  grades  suitable  for  aeroplane  construction  and  ordinary  dimen- 
sion sizes  as  used,  particularly  in  the  common  grades,  for  building  lumber,  in 
the  better  grades  for  sash  and  door  work,  for  the  manufacture  of  ladders,  and 
to  some  extent  by  piano  manufacturers.  There  is  a  limited  demand  for  clear 
spruce  in  special  dressed  sizes.  The  use  of  Sitka  spruce  for  building  construc- 
tion makes  it  competitive  with  spruce,  fir  and  hemlock  for  the  Pacific  Coast; 
spruce,  hemlock  and  pine  from  the  south;  and  spruce  from  the  New  England 
States  and  Eastern  Canada.  Sitka  spruce  is  marketable  provided  prices  can 
be  made  competitive  with  those  of  the  lines  referred  to.  A  great  many  of  the 
purchases  of  Sitka  spruce  at  present  made  by  local  buyers  are  confined  to  com- 
mon lumber  rather  than  the  clear  grade.  Clear  lumber  and  shop  grades  appear 
to  be  more  saleable  in  the  middle  west  than  in  the  eastern  market.  The  larger 
part  of  the  Sitka  spruce  brought  into  this  market  is  shipped  coastwise  from  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  As  already  indicated,  the  upper  grades 
are  going  into  factory  work  and  lower  grades  into  building  construction 
material,  boxes,  etc. 

Sitka  spruce  is  more  generally  used  in  such  sizes  as  3x8,  3x10,  and  3x12, 
and  longer,  mostly  18/24'  in  No.  1  common  grade  rough.    There  is  also  a  fair 
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demand  for  1^x9  select  common  13'  or  largely  13';  1^x10  No.  1  and  select  com- 
mon 10/16"'  largely  16';  2x10  and  2x12  No.  1  common  12/26'  largely  16/20'. 
There  is  also  some  demand  for  4  and  5/4  B  and  better  spruce  and  at  times  4/4" 
No.  1  shop  spruce.  Some  local  firms  are  obtaining  Sitka  spruce  from  mills  in 
Oregon  mostly  4,  5,  6,  and  8  by  4,  random  widths,  B  &  Btr.  There  appears 
to  be  some  interest  in  No.  2  clear  and  better,  more  properly  called  ,B  &  Btr. 
spruce.  This  grade  is  in  accordance  with  West  Coast  grading  as  contained  in 
their  Rail  2  List.  Sizes  are— 4/4,  5/4  and  6/4"  thick  by  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and 
11"  width,  D4S  to  13/16  by  either  1/2  or  1/4"  off  (preferably  1/4")  in  width. 

Some  dealers  inform  the  writer  that,  from  their  experience,  the  Canadian 
Sitka  is  better  than  that  secured  from  the  state  of  Washington  and  information 
relative  to  firms  in  the  United  States  likely  to  be  interested  in  making  connec- 
tions for  supplies  are  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  or  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  city. 

UNITED  STATES  CROP  FORECASTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  May  12,  1925.— The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  following  forecasts  and  estimates 
from  reports  and  data  furnished  by  crop  correspondents,  field  statisticians,  and 
co-operating  State  Boards  (or  Departments)  of  Agriculture  and  Extension 
Departments: — 

On  May  1,  1925,  the  area  of  winter  wheat  to  be  harvested  for  the  United 
States  was  about  32,813,000  acres,  or  9,504,000  acres  (22-5  per  cent)  less  than 
the  acreage  sown  last  autumn  and  3,625,000  acres  (9-9  per  cent)  less  than  the 
acreage  harvested  last  year,  viz.  36,438,000  acres.  The  average  harvested  acre- 
age for  the  past  ten  years  was  39,264,000  acres.  The  ten-year  average  aban- 
donment to  May  1  is  11  1  per  cent. 

The  average  condition  of  winter  wheat  on  May  1,  1925,  for  the  United 
States  was  77  per  cent  of  a  normal,  compared  with  68-7  on  April  1,  1925;  84-8 
on  May  1,  1924;  and  85-2,  the  average  condition  for  the  past  ten  years,  on 
May  1.  A  condition  of  77  per  cent  on  May  1,  1925,  is  indicative  of  a  yield  per 
acre  of  approximately  13-6  bushels,  assuming  average  variations  to  prevail 
thereafter.  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  last  ten-year  period  was  14-9 
bushels.  On  the  estimated  area  to  be  harvested  (32,813,000  acres),  13-6  bushels 
per  acre  would  produce  444,833,000  bushels,  or  24-6  per  cent  less  than  in  1924, 
22-2  per  cent  less  than  in  1923,  24-2  per  cent  less  than  in  1922,  and  24  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  production  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  harvested  produc- 
tion in  1924  was  590,037,000  bushels;  in  1923,  571,959,000  bushels;  in  1922, 
586,878,000  bushels;  and  585,266,000  bushels,  the  average  harvested  production 
for  the  past  ten  years.  The  final  outturn  of  the  crop  may  be  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  forecast  given  above,  as  developments  during  the  remainder  of  the  season 
prove  more  or  less  favourable  to  the  crop  than  usual. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  May  14,  1925.— In  a  report  summarizing  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1924  the  Department  of  Commerce 
says: — 

Exports  of  merchandise  in  1924  totalled  $4,591,000,000,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  over 
1923.  Imports  amounted  to  $3,611,000,000,  a  decrease  of  4.8  per  cent  from  the  exceptionally 
high  figure  of  the  preceding  year.  The  excess  of  merchandise  exports  over  imports  increased 
more  than  two  and  one-half  fold,  notwithstanding  which  there  was  some  decline  in  the  net 
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excess  of  imports  of  gold,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  an  excess  of  exports  of 
that  metal  attributable  to  a  loan  to  Germany.  The  large  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise 
was  in  considerable  part  financed  by  American  loans  to  foreign  countries. 

The  increase  in  exports  was  largely  attributable  to  greater  shipments  of  wheat  and  rye 
at  higher  prices  and  greater  shipments  of  cotton.  However,  fhrished  manufactures  increased 
by  7.5  per  cent,  principally  in  automobiles,  machinery,  and  petroleum  products;  shipments 
of  cotton  manufactures,  paper,  boots  and  shoes,  and  heavy  iron  and  steel  products  falling 
off  somewhat  in  value.  The  decrease  in  iron  and  steel  was  in  great  part  due  to  reduced 
demand  in  Canada  on  account  of  the  poor  harvest  there.  The  growth  in  exports  was  chiefly 
in  trade  with  Europe  and  South  America,  shipments  to  North  America  and  Asia  being  virtu- 
ally stationary  in  value. 

The  increase  over  1923  in  the  value  of  exports  took  place  in  the  face  of  some  decrease 
in  average  export  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  imports  was  partly  attributable 
to  lower  average  prices  of  imported  goods,  notably  of  rubber,  silk,  and  sugar.  The  principal 
quantitative  decreases  of  imports  were  in  hides  and  skins  and  wool,  though  there  were  also 
declines  in  numerous  articles  of  less  importance. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  continues  to  show  a  large  excess  over  pre-war  figures, 
even  after  eliminating  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  prices.  In  this  respect  our  situation  con- 
trasts sharply  with  that  of  leading  European  countries  which,  despite  considerable  recovery 
in  the  last  few  years,  are  still  exporting  much  less  quantitatively  than  before  the  war.  The 
value  of  our  domestic  exports  was  in  1924  111  per  cent  greater  than  the  pre-war  average 
(1910-14  fiscal  years).  Had  prices  been  the  same  (calculating  both  periods  on  the  basis  of 
1923  prices),  the  increase  in  1924  over  pre-war  would  have  been  26  per  cent.  The  value  of 
imports  in  1924  was  113.8  per  cent  greater  than  before  the  war,  about  the  same  increase  as 
for  exports.  Import  prices,  however,  show  less  advance  over  pre-war  levels  than  export 
prices,  principally  because  the  price  of  rubber,  one  of  our  most  important  imports,  has  fallen 
greatly.  On  the  basis  of  constant  prices  1924  imports  would  show  an  increase  of  50.2  per 
cent  over  pre-war.  This  increase  represents  the  advancing  standards  of  living  in  the  United 
States,  demanding  constantly  greater  quantities  of  tropical  and  other  exotic  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  increase  in  our  exports  as  compared  with  pre-war  years  and 
especially  in  those  of  manufactured  goods,  exports  as  a  whole  and  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  do  not  constitute  a  larger  proportion  of  our  total  production  of  all  articles  or  of  manu- 
factured articles  than  before  the  war.  This  fact  is  attributable  to  the  great  expansion  of 
our  domestic  market.  The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  has  enabled  its  people  to  produce 
and  consume  increasing  quantities  especially  of  highly  elaborated  goods,  while  the  depressed 
economic  situation  of  many  foreign  countries  holds  down  their  consumption. 

FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  24,  1925. — Brazil  has  experienced  several  months  of 
political  calm,  and  marked  by  a  fairly  stable  exchange.  Latterly,  however,  the 
milreis  has  taken  a  sharp  downward  turn  and  considerable  anxiety  is  now  felt 
as  to  its  future  trend.  During  the  current  month  the  dollar  has  varied  between 
9$300  and  9$500,  the  last  quotation  being  that  of  to-day's  date.  For  some  time 
past  the  Bank  of  Brazil  has  made  strong  efforts  to  maintain  the  rate  by  con- 
sistently quoting  a  somewhat  higher  price  for  milreis  than  that  current  at  private 
banks,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  action 
will  prevent  a  further  depreciation.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  violent  fluctua- 
tions which  have  recently  taken  place  are  due  to  two  causes:  firstly,  to  varia- 
tion in  international  demands  and  payments;  and  secondly,  to  variation  of  the 
ratio  between  supply  and  demand  of  actual  currency  for  domestic  purposes,  the 
effect  of  both  being  adverse  at  present.  Contributory  factors  have  been  stag- 
nation in  the  port  of  Santos  and  unsatisfactory  export  figures. 

TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  FOR  ELEVEN  MONTHS  ENDING  NOVEMBER,  1924 

In  this  period  the  exports  of  Brazil  totalled  a  dead  weight  of  1,697,000 
metric  tons,  as  compared  with  2,024,000  metric  tons  during  the  same  period  of 
1923.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  totalled  3,900,000  metric  tons  in  1924  as  com- 
pared with  3,276,000  metric  tons  in  1923,  resulting  in  an  adverse  balance  in  1924 
of  2,203,000  as  against  an  adverse  balance  in  1923  of  only  1,252,000. 
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Expressed  in  sterling,  the  analysis  of  trade  for  the  same  period  is  more 
favourable,  but  this  is  to  a  certain  degree  fictitious  because  of  the  very  high 
current  price  of  the  staple  crop,  coffee.  Expressed  by  value,  coffee  exports 
amounted  to  £65,711,000,  the  next-  most  important  item  being  oil  seeds  valued 
at  £2,415,000,  hides  at  £2,374,000,  and  frozen  and  chilled  meats  at  £2,224,000. 
The  total  value  of  exports  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November,  1924,  was 
£86.949.000  as  against  imports  of  £61,213,000— a  favourable  balance  of 
£25,736^000. 

The  gross  tonnage  of  imports  during  the  1924  period  was  less  by  some 
800,000  tons  than  in  1923,  but  actual  value  was  higher  by  £15,347,000. 

The  State  of  Sao  Paulo.- — Conditions  in  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos  have  given 
rise  to  great  anxiety.  This  year  has  witnessed  an  almost  unprecedented  drought 
over  the  area  which  supplies  hydro-electric  power  for  Sao  Paulo  and  Santos,  so 
that  for  weeks  past  there  has  been  a  most  serious  shortage.  As  a  result  many 
industries  have  been  working  but  three  days  or  less  per  week,  and  current  for 
domestic  purposes  is  strictly  rationed.  The  consequent  distress  among  workmen 
and  their  dependents  became  acute,  but  latterly  the  situation  has  improved 
somewhat  (although  the  wet  season  is  now  terminated),  as  many  Sao  Paulo 
millowners  have  commenced  the  installation  of  Diesel  engines  and  other 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  operating  their  plants  and  thus  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  similar  stoppages  in  future.  The  port  of  Santos  has  long  been  con- 
gested, but  is  now  even  more  so,  and  vessels  are  delayed  from  berthing  any 
period  from  two  to  five  weeks.  There  are  many  contributory  causes  to  this 
state  of  affairs,  but  the  more  important  are  the  industrial  depression  already 
referred  to  and  a  shortage  of  rolling  stock. 

Import  trade  remains  dull  with  a  weakening  tendency,  but  this  may  only 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  exchange.  It  appears  quite 
certain  that  the  political  situation  is  much  improved  and  that  the  Government 
is  in  full  control.  This  induces  at  least  a  tentative  hope  that  the  milreis  will 
shortly  find  a  fixed  level  and  trading  prospects  brighten  in  consequence. 

COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  May  2,  1925. — Commercial  conditions  during  the  month  of 
April  were  characterized  by  a  tone  of  weakness  in  many  branches;  this  was 
due  principally  to  the  Easter  holidays,  although  other  factors  such  as  strikes, 
the  agrarian  situation,  and  the  attitude  of  labour,  have  had  their  influence  on 
the  general  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  position  of  the  Government  shows  a  con- 
tinued improvement,  the  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  month  being 
29,000,000  pesos,  as  compared  with  19,000,000  at  the  end  of  March.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  general  policy  of  economy  recently  adopted,  and  although  no 
official  announcement  has  yet  been  made  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  sur- 
plus will  be  used,  it  is  generally  anticipated  that  it  will  be  devoted,  among  other 
purposes,  to  the  service  of  the  foreign  debt,  and  as  a  gold  reserve  against  the 
issue  of  paper  currency. 

Details  of  mineral  production  for  the  year  1924  have  now  been  published, 
and  indicate  continued  prosperity  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  following 
are  the  figures  for  the  twelve  months,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  previous 
two  years: — 
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Kilos  Kilos  Kilos 

1924             •      1923  1922 

Gold   24,647  24,162  23,276 

Silver   2,844,104  2,824,599  2,521,832  * 

Lead   164,140,130  155,720,342  110,455,912 

Copper   49,052,194  53,371,582  26,977,786 

Zinc   18,936,337  18,481,279  6,141,937 

Mercury   36,665  44,751  41,827 

Antimony   774,567  490,087  463,815 

Arsenic   1,293,436  1,402,357  271,718 

Graphite   8,023,417  5,489,198  2,054,279 

Tin   8,849  686   

Molybdeum   3,825    3,153 

Selenium   213  150   


There  has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  manufacturing  activity  during  the 
month,  more  especially  in  textiles,  and  wholesalers  report  a  lessened  demand, 
principally  . on  account  of  seasonal  variations. 

Exchange  remains  firm,  the  Mexican  peso  being  quoted  practically  at  par, 
or  at  ai  small  premium  throughout  the  month. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Documentation  of  Goods  Shipped  to  Spain 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  regarding  documentation  of  shipments  to  Spain,  Mr.  Arthur 
G.  Lebel,  Consul  pro-tem  for  Spain  in  Montreal,  writes  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  that  a  copy  of  the  Canadian  export  entry  should  accompany 
certificates  of  origin,  etc.,  furnished  for  goods  shipped  to  Spain. 

The  Greek  Tariff  on  Wheat  Flour 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Athens 
to  the  effect  that  the  rate  of  conversion  from  gold  currency  to  paper  currency 
for  the  payment  of  the  Greek  customs  duties  on  wheat  flour  is  now  &i  paper 
drachmae  to  1  gold  drachma.  The  duty  on  flour  under  the  conventional  or 
lowest  tariff  (which  at  present  applies  to  Canada)  is  "  gold  "  drachmae  per 
100  kilos  (220  pounds)  plus  25  per  cent  of  this  duty  as  municipal  tax,  and  an 
additional  20  per  cent  forced  loan  tax  levied  on  the  amount  of  the  ordinary 
duty  and  municipal  tax  combined.   There  are  also  various  minor  taxes. 

In  February  it  appears  the  conversion  rate  for  payment  of  flour  duties  was 
reduced  from  5  to  4,  and  the  subsequent  increase  to  6^  was  effected  by  an  April 
decree.  The  standard  value  of  the  Greek  gold  drachma  is  19-3  cents  and  the 
value  of  the. paper  drachma,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  is  slightly  under 
2  cents. 

Italian  Duties  on  Sugar 

With  reference  to  the  item  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1099,  of 
February  21,  1925,  page  184,  concerning  reimposition  of  import  duty  on  sugar 
entering  Italy,  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Milan 
has  furnished  further  particulars  about  these  duties.  The  tariff  actually  in  force 
is  as  follows:  sugar  I  grade,  9  gold  lire  per  quintal  plus  400  paper  lire  per  quintal 
manufacturing  tax;  sugar  II  grade,  6  gold  lire  per  quintal  plus  384  paper  lire 
per  quintal  manufacturing  tax.  In  the  case  of  jams,  jellies,  the  sugar  content 
is  figured  as  being  12  per  cent  of  the  weight,  and  customs  dues  are  payable 
together  with  the  manufacturing  tax  for  I  grade  sugar  on  this  percentage.  In 
the  case  of  peels  and  preserved  fruits,  the  sugar  content  is  figured  as  being  from 
60  to  80  per  cent  of  the  weight,  and  the  customs  dues  and  manufacturing  tax 
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are  calculated  on  this  percentage  and  always  on  the  basis  of  I  grade  sugar.  From 
the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  9  gold  lire  applies  only  to  first 
grade  sugar  and  not  to  second  grade,  as  was  stated  in  the  earlier  announcement. 

Suspension  of  the  Duty  on  Corn  in  Mexico 

Mr.  C.  Noel  Wilde,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  April  28,  1925,  that  in  view  of  the  short  local  supplies  the  duty  on 
the  importation  of  corn  into  Mexico  has  been  removed  for  a  period  of  two 
months  from  the  27th  of  April. 

Invoice  Requirements  and  Consular  Regulations  of  France 

A  leaflet  has  been  issued  containing  a  report  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hercule 
Barre,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris  (now  in  Canada), 
on  the  invoice  requirements  and  consular  regulations  of  France.  This  leaflet  may 
be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

SPILLERS'  MILLING  INDUSTRIES  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  Douglas  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  May  6,  1925: — 

Sir  William  E.  Nicholls,  presiding  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  Spillers' 
Milling  k  Associated  Industries  Ltd.  at  Cardiff  on  May  2,  stated  that  the  mill- 
ing trade,  like  most  of  the  heavy  trades  of  this  country,  was  suffering  from  the 
abnormal  conditions  prevailing,  but  milling  was  not  in  such  an  unsatisfactory 
state  as  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  coal  trade,  the  shipbuilding  trade  and 
shipping.  Commenting  on  the  financial  position  of  the  company,  he  stated  that 
the  £1,000,000  per  cent  sinking  fund  notes  made  in  November  to  pay  for  the 
industries  acquired  in  Canada  have  been  ten  times  over-subscribed.  The  serious 
crop  deficiency  in  the  Western  provinces  of  Canada  in  1924  had  proved  unfor- 
tunate in  its  influence  on  the  initiation  of  the  new  Canadian  industries. 

Sir  William  considers  the  return  to  the  gold  standard  accompanied  with  a 
free  gold  market  made  for  stability,  but  there  would  be  an  adverse  effect  on 
industry  and  employment  should  this  result  in  any  increase  beyond  the  present 
Bank  rate. 

The  relation  of  the  food  trades  of  the  country  with  the  industries  giving  a 
large  volume  of  employment  was  peculiarly  intimate,  and  the  present  state  of 
heavy  industries  previously  mentioned,  in  which  South  Wales  was  particularly 
interested,  was  to  be  deplored,  the  only  bright  spot  being  the  anthracite  trade 
and  the  newly  established  oil  refinery  industry. 

The  company's  expansions  outside  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to 
heavy  investments  in  Canada,  include  activities  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia;  whilst  new  branches  of  Spillers  Grain  Co.  Ltd.  have  been  estab- 
lished in  New  York  and  Antwerp. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  18,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  18,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending 
May  11,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pea. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..$ 


1.0ft 


May  11, 

May  18 

r 

1925 

1925 

$4.00 

$4 . 8484 

$4 .  sow 

.198 

.0522 

.  uoiy 

.193 

.0410 

.0406 

.402 

.4017 

.4020 

.193 

.0503 

.0504 

.193 

.1447 

1.08 
.193 

.0504 

.0505 

.1934 

.1936 

.238 

.2379 

.2380 

.193 

.0187 

.0185 

.268 

.1681 

.1671 

.268 

.2674 

.2675 

.268 

.1883 

.1875 

.498 

.4223 

.4200 

2s. 

.3623 

.3650 

$1.00 

.9997 

1.0000 

.498 

.4988 

.4990 

.424 

.3973 

.3975 

.324 

.1024 

.1006 

.193 

4.86 

4.8371 

4.8450 

.708 
.402 
.567 


.9856—1.0205  .9856—1.0205 


.7600 


.5698 


.7537 
.4025 
.5700 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
op  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadl\n  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

670.  Flour, — An  importer  in  Mexico  City  with  wide  connections  desires  to  receive 
quotations  for  Canadian  brands  of  flour.  Prices  should  be  given  c.i.f.  Veracruz  or  Man- 
zanillo.    Correspondence  in  English. 

671.  Jams  and  Canned  Fruits. — A  firm  in  Bucharest  desire  to  communicate  with  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  jams  and  canned  fruits.   Port  of  entry:  Constanza. 

672.  Canned  Lobster. — A  Lancashire  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  c.ii.  quotations 
from  Canadian  exporters. 

673.  Canned  Salmon. — A  Southport  (England)  firm  are  interested  in  receiving  quota- 
tions on  pink  and  red  varieties  from  Canadian  shippers. 

674.  Canned  Fish. — A  Roumanian  firm  are  anxious  to  act  as  agents  for  Canadian 
exporters  of  canned  salmon  and  canned  lobster.   Port  of  entry:  Constanza. 

Miscellaneous 

675.  Frozen  Meat  Offal. — A  London  commission  agent,  engaged  in  the  importation 
of  frozen  meat  and  produce,  is  desirous  of  securing  the  representation  of  Canadian  exporters 
of  frozen  meat  offal,  for  the  sale  of  which  he  claims  a  large  connection. 
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676.  Beeswax.— An  old-established  Liverpool  importer  is  interested  in  receiving  cii. 
offers  from  Canadian  exporters.    Quotations  should  be  per  cwt.    Samples  necessary. 

677.  Beeswax. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  commission  agents  invite  c.i.f.  quotations  along 
with  samples. 

678.  Whale  Oil.— A  London  importing  and  exporting  company  wish  to  be  placed  in 
touch  with  Canadian  producers  of  whale  oil  who  are  in  a  position  to  ship  to  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  export  markets. 

679.  Paper.— General  importer  in  Semerang,  Java,  desires  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples  of 
the  following:  bond  paper;   millboard;  blanks;  blotting  paper;   and  foolscap. 

680.  Paper  and  Paper  Products. — A  firm  in  Amsterdam  interested  in  the  importation 
of  paper  and  paper  products  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

681.  Binder  Twine. — Canadian  manufacturers  of  binder  twine  would  do  well  to  com- 
municate with  a»  firm  in  Bucharest,  sending  quotations  and  offers  c.i.f.  of  sisal  and  manila. 
Port  of  entry:  Constanza. 

682.  Bunting. — Argentine  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  receive  c.i.f.  prices  and  samples 
of  bunting  for  the  manufacture  of  flags.  Canadian  manufacturers  can  obtain  samples  and 
c.i.f.  quotations  of  material  now  on  the  market  by  writing  to  the  department. 

683.  Pharmaceutical  Products  and  Dietetic  Specialties. — The  director  of  a  first-class 
London  (England)  firm,  who  will  visit  Canada  this  month,  desires  to  be  placed  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  these  products  with  the  object  of  arranging  a  United  Kingdom 
agency.  Any  firms  interested  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  (quoting  file  24852). 

684.  Lumber. — First-class  engineering  firm  in  Glasgow,  about  to  erect  frame  houses 
covered  with  steel  sheeting  in  great  numbers  throughout  Great  Britain,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  firms  able  to  supply  their  timber  cut  to  length  and  in  certain  cases  shaped 
and  checked  ready  for  assembling  on  site.  Competitive  price  principal  factor.  Specifications 
available  at  department.    (See  report  in  this  issue,  pages  485-6.) 

685.  Dowels. — An  old-established  Liverpool  firm  invite  quotations  on  maple  and  birch 
dowels  in  following  sizes:  f-inch  by  30,  36  inches;  /ir-inch  by  30,  36  inches;  f-inch  by  12, 
13,  14,  15  and  18  inches.   Quotations  to  be  per  1,000  c.i.f.  Liverpool.   Samples  necessary. 

686.  Leather. — Leather  importer,  Batavia,  Java,  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Batavia  and 
samples  of  leather  for  belts,  the  same  as  samples  on  file  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 

687.  Shoe  Polish. — Importer  in  Batavia,  Java,  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  and  samples  of 
shoe  polish  in  black  and  brown  that  will  suit  the  tropics  and  keep  well.  In  Java  at  the 
present  time  Bixly's  Jet-Oil  (of  New  York)  and  Terezol  boot  polishes  have  been  found 
suitable  for  the  climate. 

688.  Ores. — A  London  company  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  firms  in  a 
position  to  supply  for  export  cobalt,  nickel,  and  cobalt-nickel  ores. 

689.  Mattress  Wire. — A  well-established  firm  of  importers  desire  quotations  for  tinned 
mattress  wire  in  competition  with  English  supplies.  Gauges  from  20  to  23^.  Quotations 
c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  port  in  sterling.    See  report  published  in  our  last  issue. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 
(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ascania,  June  6;  Antonia,  June  19 — both 
Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Aurania,  May  29;  Moveria,  June  5;  Corrientes,  June  12 — all  Cunard 
Line;  Megantic,  May  30;  Regina,  June  6;  Canada,  June  13;  Doric,  June  20 — all  White 
Star-Dominion;  Montcalm,  May  29;  Montclare,  June  5;  Montrose,  June  12 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Bothwell,  May  30;  Bosworth,  June  6;  Brandon,  June  13;  Brecon,  June 
20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  June  6;  Vellavia,  June  13 — both  Cunard  Line;  Canadian 
Aviator,  June  4;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  13;  Canadian  Trapper.  June  24 — all  C.G.M.M.; 
Ariano,  June  6;  Northwestern  Miller,  .June  20 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  May  30;  Oxonian,  June  6;  Welshman,  June  13;  Turco- 
man, June  20 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Kastalia,,  May  30;  Parthenia,  June  6 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Importer,  May  2S;  Manchester  Division,  June  4;  Man- 
chester Corporation.  June  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  18;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  25 
— all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Southampton. — Marburn,  May  30:  Minnedosa.,  June  3;  Melita,  June  17 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  June  6;   Northwestern  Miller,  June  20 — both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  June  5;  Canadian  Mariner,  June  19 
-both  C.G.M.M. 
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To  Newcastle  and  Letth. — Cairnvalona,  May  29;  Cairngowan,  June  5;  Cairnross, 
June  12 — all  Thomson  Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Montreal,  May  28;  Marloch,  June  4;  Metagama,  June  18 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Leitia,  June  5;  Saturnia,  June  12;  Athenia,  June  19 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  3. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  June  7;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Berwyn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  30. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  June  2; 
Canadian  Volunteer,  June  16— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
May  27;  Canadian  Fisher,  June  17— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  June  12;  Ceuta,  Canada  SS.  Line, 
May  30. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  3;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  4;  Cana- 
dian Rancher,  June  13;  Canadian  Trapper,  June  24 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Welland  County,  May  26;  Hada,  June  13 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Porsanger,  May  31;    Hastings  County,  June  18 — both  Intercontinental 

Transports;  Marburn,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  30. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  Intercontiental  Transports,  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Texas,  May  31 ;  Gorm,  June  10 — both  Scandinavian- 
American  Line. 

To  Norwegian  Ports. — Trondhjemsfjord,  Norwegian-American  Line,  second  half  May. 
To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valreal,  May  27;   Valcerusa,  June  10— both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo's  Italian  Service. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  15. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Explorer,  C.G.M.M.,  May  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25;  Benicia,  New  Zea- 
land SS.  Ltd.,  June  24. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  June  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool.— Megantic,  May  30;  Regina,  June  6;  Canada,  June  13;  Doric,  June  20 
— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Colonian,  May  30;  Oxonian,  June  6;  Welshman,  June  13;  Turco- 
man, June  20 — all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Sachem,  June  6;  Digby,  June  26— both  Furness,  Withy. 
To  London. — Hoo?ac,  Furness,  Withy,  May  29. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chignecto,  June  5;  Teviot,  June  19 — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  June  6;  Digby,  June  26 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  June  20. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  June  6. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Asia,  May  28;  Empress  of  Canada,  June  11;  Empress  of  Russia,  June  25 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  London. — Loch  Monar,  late  May;    Kinderdyk,  early  June;    Cardiganshire,  late 
June-early  July— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  20. 
To  Liverpool. — Kinderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  early  June. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Shipper,  June  14;  Pacific  Trader,  June  30 — both  Furness 
(Pacific). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Highlander,  May  30;  Canadian 
Transporter,  June  15— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Nevada,  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line), 
June  1. 

To  Hamburg. — Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Rotterdam. — Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk.  early  June;  Cardiganshire,  late 
June-early  July— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Loch  Monar,  late  May;  Kinderdyk.  early  June;  Cardiganshire,  late 
June-early  July— all  R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  3;  Willaston,  June  20 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney.— Canadian  Miller,  C.G.M.M.,  May  31. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyrights  Act.   Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).  (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1920). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).   (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (J922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariff's  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

(1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  South-east  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal:  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Tear  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc. 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f .  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  Q.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

.\.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory'  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O,  Box  300. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
Franca 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office,  504  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  3.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  TRADE   OF   CANADA,  1924-2 
FORTHCOMING  PUBLICATION 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  is  about  to  issue  the  Condensed  Pre- 
liminary Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  vear  ended  March  31, 
1925. 

This  preliminary  report  is  designed  to  present,  in  condensed  and  handy  form, 
a  precis  of  current  Canadian  trade  statistics  and  comparisons  with  the  figures 
for  preceding  periods.  A  review  of  the  year's  trade  and  consideration  of 
Canada's  position  among  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  is  followed 
by  historical  tables  summarizing  the  Dominion's  trade  from  Confederation  down 
to  date.  The  trade  of  the  last  three  years  is  then  analyzed  by  main  groups  and 
countries  and  that  of  the  latest  year  by  both  groups  and  countries.  There  are 
tables  detailing  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  principal  commodities  for  the  three 
latest  years,  together  with  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  for  the  last  two  years. 

A  new  feature,  not  appearing  in  former  issues  of  this  Preliminary  Report, 
is  a  condensed  analysis  of  Canada's  trade  with  twenty-seven  leading  countries, 
showing,  for  two  years,  the  principal  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to 
each  country. 

The  figures  for  1925  are  unrevised;  those  for  earlier  years  are  final. 
•  The  report  will  be  available  in  about  two  weeks,  and  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Twelve  Months  ending  April,  1925 

From  United 
States 

76,222,825 
28,579,409 
64,475,033 
32,326,410 

114,366,506 
32,908,744 

109,310,919 
16,630,371 
32,920,138 

507,740,355 
596,491,990 
555,034,745 

To  United 
States 

420,231,394 
429,257,400 
379,525,741 

^  cc 

« 

to 

IIS 

From  United 
Kingdom 

28,310,487 
5,309,216 

72,198,631 
3,456,239 

17,535,947 
4  039,297 
9,565,482 
4,207,703 
6,952,366 

151,575,368 
151,997,267 
145,238,886 

To  United 
Kingdom 

269,912,895 
81,127,097 
2,090,583 
16,295,026 
6,666,577 
17,913,551 
1,361,2/8 
3!853[382 
3,465,660 

402,686,049 
356,914,472 
385,049,266 

1,290,779 
1,132,590 
854,471 

(e)  252,401,460 
(e)  206,049,795 
(e)  240,664,851 

Total 
Imports 

173,348,313 
42,133,704 

166,264,765 
37.901,426 

135,239,703 
40,672,600 

128,372,601 
25,149,754 
46,781,181 

795,864,047 

885,388,688 
823,065,110 

Total 
Exports 

449,473,809 
165,308,918 
9,562,870 
253,435,118 
58.359,703 
91,986,533 
20,894,007 
16,585,064 
14,489,794 

1,080,095,816 
1,040,589,719 
953,176,194 

ill 

im 

(e)  296,687,702 
(e)  168,564,977 
(e)  143,906,762 

Month  of  April,  1925 

From  United 
States 

5,261,440 
1,799,101 
6  102,605 
2,365,606 
12,044  941 
2,469,519 
5,983,193 
1,519,318 
2,306,038 

39,851,761 
42,144,662 
46,909,119 

To  United 
States 

2,394,355 
3,827,220 
163,240 
14,660,859 
566,429 
3,359,083 
916,204 
729,005 
652,015 

27,268,410 
24,494,187 
25,944,331 

723,816 
508,830 
594, C42 

(i)  11,859,535 
(i)  17,141,645 
(i)  20,370,746 

From  United 
Kingdom 

$ 

2,353,530 
868,242 

4,989,123 
187,164 
811,551 
343,433 
305,825 
266,244 
412,755 

10,537,867 
10,062,706 
11,652,129 

To  United 
Kingdom 

~H  CO  t-c 

17,299,613 
10,464,546 
13,607,856 

m 

8*3 

(e)  6,788,675 
(e)  462,605 
(e)  1,986,922 

II 

12,027,514 
3,202,540 

13,167,772 
2,681,356 

13,060,590 
2,988,508 
6,841,593 
2,125,877 
3,008,901 

59,104,651 
60,203,141 
68,181,320 

Total 
Exports 

21,655.359 
7,895,399 
373,485 

15,918,218 
4,666,440 
5,772,827 
1,246,198 
1,326,497 
1,054,954 

59,909,377 
48,880,914 
53,642,251 

a 

(e)  1,603,899 
(i)  10,684,697 
(i)  13,853,244 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  May  15,  1925. — The  hope  which  was  expressed  at  the  end  of  last 
year  that  the  country  was  on  the  eve  of  a  trade  revival  has  so  far  failed  to 
materialize.  Domestic  business  has  been  fairly  good  in  certain  lines,  but  the 
situation  in  many  of  the  leading  industries  and  also  in  export  trade,  has 
apparently  become  even  less  favourable. 

This  position  is  reflected  in  the  statistics  of  overseas  trade  for  the  month 
of  April  which  have  just  been  issued.  According  to  these  returns,  imports  still 
continue  upon  the  high  level  of  recent  months,  and  while  exhibiting  a  decrease 
of  £2,500,000  from  March,  show  an  increase  of  £24,000,000  over  April,  1924. 
British  exports,  upon  the  other  hand,  mark  a  drop  of  £9,500,000  in  comparison 
with  March,  and  £2,000,000  from  April,  1924,  the  result  being  that  the  excess 
of  total  imports  over  total  exports  for  April  amounts  to  no  less  than  £37,000,000. 

One-third  of  1925  has  now  elapsed,  and  while  imports  have  grown  by 
practically  £75,000,000,  the  increase  in  British  exports  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  last  year  amounts  to  only  a  little  over  £13,000,000,  and  re-exports 
advanced  by  only  £1,300,000. 

This  has  created  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  aggregating  £140,000,000, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  £60,000,000  over  that  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1924,  and  of  £70,000,000  over  the  adverse  balance  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1923,  a  position  which  is  viewed  with  considerable  misgiving. 

The  growth  in  imports  as  compared  with  last  year  is  pretty  generally  dis- 
tributed. Raw  materials  take  the  lead,  partly  owing  to  an  increase  of  £7,000,- 
000  in  imports  of  raw  cotton.  A  subject  of  unfavourable  criticism  is  that  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  British  exports  of  fully  manufactured  goods  during  the 
first  four  months  (£17,500,000)  was  overbalanced  by  the  expansion  in  imports 
of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  which  totalled  £20,500,000. 

The  shrinkage  in  exports  of  United  Kingdom  coal  still  continues,  and  there 
are  apparently  no  signs  of  improvement  in  the  mining,  shipbuilding,  or  iron  and 
steel  industries.  The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  in  these  representative 
national  industries  is  illustrated  by  the  reports  of  last  year's  operations  which 
are  now  being  presented  by  a  number  of  well-known  companies.  Decreased 
earnings  or  loss  has  been  the  experience  of  many  leading  enterprises,  with  the 
necessity  of  a  reduction  or  discontinuance  of  dividends. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  some  slight  decrease  in  unemployment, 
but  the  figures  are  still  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  1924. 

The  plight  in  which  a  number  of  British  industries  find  themselves  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  applications  which  are  being  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Regu- 
lations to  investigate  claims  for  the  imposition  of  an  import  duty. 

Imports  from  Canada  have  been  on  an  increasing  scale,  the  value  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1925  totalling  £12,258,264  in  comparison  with  £10,877,147 
in  1924.  Upon  the  other  hand,  imports  of  United  Kingdom  products  into 
Canada  showed  practically  no  change. 

FOOD  PRICES 

The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Food  Prices  which  has  just  been 
published  is  disappointing,  for  although  experts  did  not  anticipate  that  any- 
thing very  new  could  be  disclosed,  it  was  hoped  that  the  mass  of  evidence  taken 
might  enable  the  Commission  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  for  reducing 
the  present  enormous  difference  between  the  prices  realized  by  the  producer 
and  those  paid  by  the  consumer. 
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The  principal  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  the  establishment  of 
still  another  public  body  to  watch  food  prices,  meets  with  scant  approval,  and 
the  proposal  that  the  British  Government  should  discuss  with  the  Dominion 
Governments  the  possibility  of  better  co-operation  is  a  mere  suggestion  rather 
than  a  definite  remedy. 

To  any  one  who  has  studied  this  question  of  food  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  prices  between  the  time 
that  commodities  are  first  placed  on  the  market  and  the  figures  which  the 
consumer  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  retailer,  which  is  both  excessive  and  unfair. 
It  is  immaterial  whether  this  is  designated  as  profiteering  or  by  some  other 
name,  but  a  drastic  remedy  is  required. 

The  middleman  plays  an  important  part  in  trade  in  Great  Britain,  and 
renders  undeniable  and  important  services  in  many  directions.  At  present, 
however,  there  is  the  intervention  of  a  multiplicity  of  middlemen  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  necessary,  at  least  in  the  case  of  many  standard  articles  of 
food.  As  it  is  apparently,  moreover,  recognized  that  each  intermediary  is 
entitled  to  a  definite  large  rate  of  profit,  the  solution  of  the  problem  clearly 
points  to  the  necessity  of  more  direct  dealings  between  the  producr  and  the 
public. 

As  this  feature  has  already  been  receiving  attention  elsewhere,  and  is  pre- 
sumably one  of  the  subjects  which  is  at  the  present  time  being  investigated  by 
the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  which  has  been  appointed  with  the  object  of 
increasing  sales  of  Empire  products  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  which 
Canada  moreover  has  two  representatives,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  amelio- 
ration of  the  existing  incongruous  position  may  be  found  practicable. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WOOD  PULP  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  well-known  enterprise,  Messrs.  Edward  Lloyd, 
Ltd.,  which  was  held  a  few  days  ago,  the  chairman  announced  that  during  the 
year  they  had  completed  the  installation  at  one  of  their  mills  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  mechanical  pulp  from  imported  timber,  and  that  this  experi- 
ment is  the  first  of  its  kind  which  has  ever  been  made  in  Great  Britain. 

Although  the  chairman  reported  that  the  venture  promises  to  be  successful, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  the  quantity  of  pulp  produced  can  materially  affect  present 
circumstances.  All  the*  same,  the  development  must  be  of  some  interest  to 
Canadian  pulp  manufacturers. 

THE  EMPIRE'S  FOOD  EXHIBITION  AT  EDINBURGH 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  7,  1925. — It  is  claimed  that  the  exhibition  under  the  above 
title  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh  from  the  14th  to  28th  October  next  will  be,  by 
reason  of  its  character  and  far-reaching  influence,  the  most  important  com- 
bined public  and  trade  exhibition  of  foodstuffs  which  has  yet  been  held  in  Scot- 
land. The  scope  of  the  exhibition  is  fully  explained  by  the  title,  which  it  is 
intended  should  be  interpreted  in  the  widest  possible  sense.  It  will  be  a  genuine 
trade  exhibition,  and  stand  space  will  only  be  alloted  to  producers,  manufac- 
turers, and  wholesale  merchants  dealing  in  foodstuffs  and  allied  products,  and 
to  those  handling  articles  and  appliances  directly  applicable  to  their  sale,  manu- 
facture, or  distribution. 

It  should  be  understood  in  Canada  that  during  recent  years,  especially 
since  the  opening  of  the  Wembley  Exhibition  last  year,  no  subject  has  been 
more  generally  discussed  in  trade  matters  in  this  country  than  methods  possible 
to  increase  the  use  of  Empire  food  products  in  place  of  those  of  foreign  origin 
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without  resorting  to  import  duties.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the 
Government  recently  to  investigate  food  prices,  the  Wembley  Exhibition  and 
its  associated  activities,  and  other  things  have  undoubtedly  focussed  the  atten- 
tion of  every  section  of  the  community  upon  this  vital  matter,  and  no  more 
favourable  time  could  have  been  chosen  to  give  producers  and  manufacturers 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  prominently  before  trade  buyers  and  the  general 
public  the  variety  and  excellence  of  their  products,  and  thereby  creating  a 
demand  for  these  particular  goods  or  increasing  the  demand  which  already 
exists. 

In  the  past  Canadian  firms,  although  anxious  to  initiate  or  develop  their 
business  in  this  market,  have  shown  little  inclination  on  the  whole  to  spend 
money  on  advertising  their  wares,  which  a  display  at  such  exhibitions  would 
at  least  indicate.  As  great  numbers  of  Canadian  firms  will  be  exhibiting  at 
Wembley,  the  extra  cost  of  showing  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Edinburgh  should 
be  trifling  in  comparison  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  Edinburgh  show  were 
being  held  alone,  and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  as  many  firms  as  possible 
to  take  advantage  of  both. 

The  exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  many  of  the  representatives  in 
this  country  of  the  Governments  of  the  Dominions,  the  Lord  Provosts  of  Edin- 
burgh, Dundee,  and  Aberdeen,  and  various  associations  in  the  food  distributive 
trade,  and  will  be  housed  at  the  Industrial  Hall,  designed  and  built  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes,  and  situated  in  the  heart  of  Edinburgh. 

Canadian  firms  who  intend  to  exhibit  should  take  early  action  to  secure 
space.  Full  information,  applications  for  space,  and  plan  of  the  hall  will  be 
forwarded  on  request  by  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  Association,  Limited,  Indus- 
trial Hall,  Annandale  street,  Edinburgh. 


COMMODITY  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 


IMPORT  TRADE 

Liverpool,  May  6,  1925. — Timber. — Imports  of  pitch  pine  have  been  light, 
and  new  business  has  continued  of  a  restricted  character.  United  States  hard- 
woods have  arrived  more  freely  and  values  have  been  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
spruce  market  has  been  somewhat  more  active.  Heavy  liner  shipments  early 
in  April  caused  some  weakening  in  values  with  improved  prospects  at  the  close. 
Birch  has  been  overdone.  Pacific  Coast  woods  are  quiet,  and  new  business  has 
only  been  effected  at  reduced  prices.  For  the  month  ending  April  30,  1925, 
unofficial  statistics  of  timber  imports,  consumption,  and  stock  are  given  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  period  of  1923  and  1924,  as  follows: — 

Liverpool 

Import.  Consumption.  Stock. 

1924.     1925.  1924.     1925.  1924.  1925. 

N.B.    and    N.S.    spruce    and    pine..    ..      2,160    1,460  1,740    1,480  2,700    4,740  Stds. 

Biroh  lnes                                                      660      840  420      500  480    1,680  Loads 

Birch   planks                                                  472      364  237      267  412    1,024  Stds. 

Manchester 

Import.  Consumption.  Stock. 

1924.     1925.  1924.     1925.  1924.  1925. 

Spruce                                                          1,130    1,930  1,680    1,430  6,340    6,090  Stds. 

Birch  logs.                                                       80       180  100        40  80       180  Loads 

Birch  planks                                                   200       170  116       158  448      557  Stds. 

Flour. — The  flour  trade  has  passed  through  another  quiet  month,  and  the 
market  is  still  suffering  from  uncertain  price  fluctuations.   English  standard 
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straight  run  flour  closed  the  month  around  49s.  per  sack  as  compared  with  52s. 
to  52s.  6d.  a  month  ago.  Canadian  export  patents  met  a  slow  demand,  and  were 
at  from  49s.  to  51s.  c.i.f.  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Minnesota  quotations  were 
from  48s.  6d.  to  49s.  at  the  last  of  April.  Australian  flour  remained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  43s.  to  44s.  The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain 
products  to  this  area  for  the  month  of  April  ars  as  follows: — 

Wheat.  Flour.  Mfaize.  Barley.  Oats. 

"Quarters.  Sacks.  Quarters.  Quarters.  Quarters. 

Liverpool                                        393,613  29  036             52,300  20,953  13,866 

Manchester                                     185,589  2,745              3,978  60  2,000 

Hull                                               380,907  4,253             14,470  27,648  3,996 

Canned  Goods. — The  canned  goods  trade  has  continued  to  suffer  from 
unseasonable  weather,  with  a  resulting  dull  trade  on  the  whole.  Salmon  remains 
firm  and  sockeye  -J-nats  are  very  short  on  spot.  Small  arrivals  of  new  pack 
lobster  are  being  quickly  cleared.  Business  has  been  slow  in  canned  meats. 
California  fruits  have  experienced  an  improved  demand. 

Butter. — A  few  odd  lots  of  Canadian  butter  were  sold  during  April  at  from 
158s.  to  162s.,  landed  terms.  New  Zealand  opened  at  about  172s.,  gradually 
dropping  5s.  or  6s.  and  closing  again  around  172s.  Australian  supplies  followed 
the  same  course,  closing  about  6s.  below  New  Zealand.  Danish  butter  was 
readily  absorbed  at  reduced  prices,  closing  the  month  at  from  192s.  to  194s.  for 
the  best  grades.  Irish  creameries  were  quoted  at  about  174s.  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month.  Small  lots  of  Siberian  butter  are  already  arriving  and  finding  a 
market  around  150s.  for  the  best  lots.  The  bulk,  however,  of  this  butter  is  too 
white  in  colour  for  other  than  blending  purposes. 

Cheese. — Canadian  cheese  was  practically  off  the  market  during  April,  only 
a  few  odd  lots  being  disposed  of  at  around  110s.  New  Zealand  opened  the 
month  at  102s.  and  gradually  weakened  to  about  96s.  at  the  close.  It  is  expected 
that  May  arrivals  of  this  cheese  will  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  total  quantity 
required  to  meet  consumption  during  the  month. 

Bacon. — Bacon  has  been  in  plentiful  supply,  and  prices  on  all  varieties 
have  been  reduced.  Irish,  which  opened  the  month  at  between  130s.  and  135s. 
per  cwt.,  closed  at  from  120s.  to  130s.,  with  a  poor  demand.  Threatened  labour 
troubles  in  Denmark  did  not  materialize,  and  shipments  from  that  source  were 
uninterrupted.  Danish  bacon,  which  opened  the  month  from  120s.  to  124s., 
closed  at  around  110s.  to  112s.  Canadian  Wiltshire  cuts,  50-80  pounds  average, 
were  quoted  at  lO'Gs.  to  110s.  at  the  beginning  of  April  and  declined  to  from 
92s.  to  96s.  American  Cumberlands,  24-40  pounds  average,  opened  at  93s.  to 
98s.  and  closed  at  from  91s.  to  95s.,  with  a  fairly  dull  demand. 

The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  showing  the  stocks  of  provisions  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool  on  April  30,  1925,  in  comparison  with  March  31,  1925,  and 
April  30,  1924:— 


Bacon  (boxes)  

Hams  (boxes)  

Shoulders  (boxes)  

Butter  (all  countries)  cwt  

Cheese  (Canadian  and  American)  (Boxes)..  ., 
Cheese  (Australian  and  New  Zealand)  (crates). 
Lard   (prime  western  steam)   (tierces)..  .. 
Lard  (imported  pure  refined)  (tons)  


1925. 

1925. 

1924. 

April  30. 

March  31. 

April  3 

20,501 

16,794 

24  685 

12,901 

12,354 

15  000 

4,292 

4,072 

3,252 

7,126 

3,900 

9.403 

2,649 

2,611 

3.267 

3.28S 

1,802 

2,340 

1,669 

870 

1,112 

1,384 

1,324 

1,744 

Eggs. — The  egg  market  during  April  kept  steady  and,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, prices  advanced  slightly.  Cold  store  operators  came  into  the  market  and 
competed  keenly  for  supplies  of  selected  Irish  egos  for  storage,  and  the  basis  at 
which  eggs  went  into  storage  is  believed  to  be  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  120  dearer 
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than  last  year's  average  cost.  There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  small  eggs  during 
the  month.  The  few  Egyptians  arriving  have  sold  readily.  Much  heavier  sup- 
plies are  expected  during  the  next  three  weeks  from  Russia  and  Poland. 

Hay. — Best-quality  English  clover  hay  has  been  bringing  higher  prices 
lately  at  Liverpool,  but  second-grade  supplies  have  been  quiet.  For  the  week 
ending  April  29  the  average  price  quoted  at  Liverpool  for  first-grade  clover  hay 
was  120s.  per  ton  and  at  Manchester  110s.,  not  including  delivery  to  buyers' 
premises.  Arrivals  of  Canadian  hay  have  been  light,  and  recent  sales  were 
reported  at  from  85s.  to  90s.  c.i.f. 

Among  articles  imported  from  Canada  during  April,  as  shown  by  the  Liver- 
pool Customs  Bill  of  Entry,  are  noticed  the  following:  wood-pulp  boards,  glass- 
ware, bronze  powder,  match  splints,  iron  rivets,  organs,  canvas  shoes,  rubber 
boots,  hoes,  rakes  and  axes,  glacial  acetic  acid,  manufactures  of  brass,  frozen 
poultry,  and  dried  codfish. 

INDUSTRY 

The  opening  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  has  not  brought  the  looked 
for  improvement,  due  largely  to  continued  depression  in  the  main  industries. 
Unusual  interest  has  been  centred  upon  the  recent  conferences  which  have  been 
held  to  inquire  into  the  difficulties  of  the  cotton  trade.  So  far,  no  definite  plan 
to  improve  conditions  in  this  industry  has  been  decided  upon,  and  the  situation 
in  the  main  section  of  the  trade  remains  unchanged.  The  statistics  of  cotton 
piece  exports  during  March  show  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  periods  of 
1923  and  1924,  and  the  same  position  applies  for  the  three  months  ending  March 
31,  1925,  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years. 

In  the  woollen  industry  the  outlook  regarding  prices  is  still  uncertain,  and 
the  existing  demand  is  for  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods.  The  members  of  the 
Bradford  District  Manufacturers'  Federation  have  decided  to  press  for  an 
inquiry  under  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  proposals,  into  the  position  of  the 
Bradford  manufacturing  industry.  Apart  from  the  question  of  lower  costs  of 
production  abroad,  Bradford  dress  goods  manufacturers  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  depreciated  French  currency. 

Nottingham  lace  manufacturers  have  experienced  better  conditions  and  are 
looking  forward  to  increased  business  from  the  United  States.  A  duty  of  33^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imported  lace  and  embroidery  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  which  recently  held  an  inquiry  on  conditions 
in  this  industry. 

NEW  ZEALAND  IMPORTS  OF  CONFECTIONERY 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  April  27,  1925. — Reports  on  the  market  for  confectionery  in  New 
Zealand  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1067  and  1069  (July 
12  and  26,  1924).  Statistics  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1924,  have  now 
been  received,  and  these  reflect  the  determination  of  the  New  Zealand  manu- 
facturers to  control  this  market.  In  all  lines  of  confections  decreases  in  the 
importations  are  noted. 

Chocolate  confectionery  in  fancy  packages  to  the  value  of  £96,711  were 
entered  in  1924  as  against  £103,458  in  1923.  Canada's  share  of  the  1924  trade 
was  £12,228  compared  with  £18,598  for  the  previous  year.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  England  are  £31,535  and  £42,475.  Imports  from  Australia,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  an  increase  from  £30,132  in  1923  to  £41,319  in  1924. 

Imparts  of  chocolate  confectionery  in  plain  trade  packages  amounted  to 
£70,493  in  1924,  whereas  during  the  previous  year  the  value  was  £76,893.  Here 
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again  Canadian-made  confectionery  suffered  a  decline,  as  the  values  imported 
during  1923  and  1924  were  £9,509  and  £7,302  respectively;  corresponding  figures 
for  England  are  £42,475  and  £35,172.  Importations  from  Australia  increased 
from  £17,448  to  £26,816,  and  United  States  firms  also  increased  their  shipments 
from  £555  to  £653. 

So  far  as  confectionery  not  enumerated  in  the  statistical  return  elsewhere  is 
concerned,  imports  dropped  from  £109,296  in  1923  to  £95,668  in  1924.  In  this 
class  Canada  fared  slightly  better,  as  shipments  increased  from  £1,407  to  £1,415. 
Supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £55,617  in  1923  and  £34,595 
in  1924.  Imports  from  Australia  increased  from  £35,769  to  £48,074,  whereas 
the  value  of  importations  from  the  United  States  were  £4,540  in  1923  and  £1,763 
in  1924. 

The  statistics  above  quoted  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  Canadian 
confectionery  is  being  less  regarded  in  this  market,  but  rather  show  that  local 
firms  are  making  better  quality  than  heretofore.  Prices  have  dropped  slightly, 
but  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  decrease  of  the  importations.  So 
far  as  chocolates  with  fillings  are  concerned,  it  is  now  the  opinion  of  the  trade 
that  Canada  may  be  considered  as  definitely  established.  Many  brands  of 
Canadian  chocolates  are  being  sold  and  practically  no  complaints  as  to  quality 
have  been  received.  Some  manufacturers  have  recently  forwarded  new  designs 
in  packages,  which  it  is  believed  will  result  in  increased  sales. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  have  on  file  details  of 
the  importations  of  confectionery  during  1924.  Interested  Canadian  firms  may 
obtain  copies  on  application  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-6-100). 

TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN   1924:  A  CORRECTION 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland, 
writes  under  date  April  24,  1925,  directing  attention  to  a  regrettable  error  in  the 
statistics  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  in  1924  which  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1103  (March  21,  1925,  p. 
271).  "In  1923  Canada  supplied  commodities  to  the  value  of  £2,947,167, 
whereas  the  figure  for  1924  was  £3,973,639— an  increase  of  £1,026,472."  These 
figures  as  published  were  obtained  from  the  monthly  Abstract  of  Statistics 
furnished  by  the  Government  Statistician  at  Wellington,  but  the  figures  as 
subsequently  furnished  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  read  as  follows  and  are 
correct:  "  In  1923  Canada  supplied  commodities  to  the  value  of  £2,930,626, 
whereas  the  figure  for  1924  was  £3,909,152— an  increase  of  £978,526." 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft, 
Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  the  following,  which 
are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa: — 

(1)  Two  water  level  indicators,  electrically  operated,  for  the  Lake  Coleridge 
Electric  Power  Scheme,  Section  186.  Tenders,  which  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Public  Works  Department, 
Wellington,  close  on  July  21. 

(2)  Supply,  delivery  and  fixing  in  position  on  Glasgow  Wharf,  Napier,  of 
two  electric  capstans,  and  the  supply  and  delivery  on  Glasgow  Wharf  of 
twelve  fairleads. 

(3)  Supply,  delivery  and  erection  of  one  portable  crane,  either  hand  or 
electric. 

Tenders  for  (2)  and  (3),  which  close  on  August  10,  1925,  should  be 

addressed  to  Secretary,  Napier  Harbour  Board,  Napier. 
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THE  TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  FOR  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 
I 

[This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the  Export  and  Import  Trade  of 
Jamaica,  with  special  reference  to  the  respective  shares  of  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  in  that  market.  The  trade  figures  are  the  very 
latest  available,  and  were  only  obtainable  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Collector 
General  of  Jamaica,  who  permitted  the  Trade  Commissioner  to  cull  them  from 
the  records  in  advance  of  publication.'] 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  15,  1925. — During  the  calendar  year  1924  the 
total  trade  of  Jamaica,  both  import  and  export,  took  a  very  considerable  slump, 
the  decline  representing  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  export  and  about  an  eighth 
of  the  import  trades  of  each  of  the  two  previous  years.  The  main  reason  for 
the  drop  was  the  very  long  and  severe  drought,  broken  by  devastating  down- 
pours which  adversely  affected  production.  Jamaica  is  almost  wholly  an 
agricultural  country,  and,  in  common  with  all  tropical  countries,  output  is  to 
an  exceptional  extent  affected  by  the  presence  or  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 
So  far  very  little  has  been  accomplished  by  way  of  artificial  irrigation. 

The  Export  Trade 

Domestic  exports  from  Jamaica  in  1924  were  £1,145,587  less  than  in  1923, 
and  totalled  £3,074,042  or  about  $20  per  capita.  Canadian  purchases  from  the 
colony  increased  during  the  year — practically  the  only  one  of  Jamaica's  many 
customers  of  whom  this  can  be  said.  The  following  are  the  figures  of  the 
exports  for  1923  and  1924  to  Jamaica's  three  largest  trading  countries. 

1923.  1924. 

United  States   £2,101,732  £1,354,634 

United  Kingdom   1,218,821  769,550 

Canada   589,190  594,770 

All  other  countries   310,886  355,088 

'Total   £4,220,629  £3,074,042 

Worked  out  in  percentages  for  convenience  of  comparison,  the  figures  are  as 
follows: — 

Increase  or 

1923.              1924.  Decrease. 

United   States                                                                           49.8              44.2  —  5.6 

United  Kingdom                                                                        28.8              25.2  —  3.6 

Canada                                                                                     13.9              19.0  +  5.1 

All  other  countries                                                                      7.5              11.6  -f-  4.1 

100.0  100.0 


BANANAS 

In  point  of  value,  the  banana  is  Jamaica's  premier  export  commodity. 
Although  the  number  of  stems  exported  in  1923  is  practically  identical  with 
that  of  1924,  the  value  receive^  in  1924  was  only  half  that  of  the  previous  year. 
The  import  figures  do  not,  however,  disclose  that  Canadian  consumers  received 
anything  like  the  same  proportion  of  the  reduction  of  price  paid  for  the 
bananas  bought  in  New  York  in  1924.  The  fruit  companies  state  that  the 
fruit  was  small  and  in  poor  condition  last  year,  and  the  average  price  paid  to 
the  growers  was  only  about  2s.  per  count  stem.  To-day  it  is  about  3s.  6d. 
per  stem. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  Canada's  share  of  consumption  of 
Jamaican  bananas,  as  they  are  all  bought  from  the  United  States,  which  dis- 
closes no  origin,  and  Jamaican  figures  do  not  show  any  destinations  for  bananas 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.    Canada's  consumption 
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of  bananas  last  year  was  2,429,656  bunches  valued  at  $4,177,466.  This  con- 
sumption works  out  at  roughly  200,000  stems  per  month  and,  with  cheaper 
fruit,  could  reasonably  be  largely  increased.  The  cargo  of  a  small  fruit  steamer 
is  about  20,000  stems,  while  the  larger  ships  of  the  fruit  companies  have  a  cargo 
capacity  of  100,000  stems  and  over.  In  considering  the  inauguration  of  a 
direct  trade  in  bananas  between  Jamaica  and  Canada,  two  important  factors 
must  not  be  overlooked.  These  are,  that  the  existing  fruit  corporations  grow 
the  major  portion  of  their  fruit  themselves,  which  reduces  the  average  of  the 
price  they  have  to  pay  when  buying  the  balance  in  the  open  market;  and  also 
that  Jamaica,  being  within  the  hurricane  zone,  may  have  no  fruit  to  supply 
in  the  event  of  a  serious  "  blow  "  taking  place  in  any  one  year.  In  such  an 
eventuality,  the  companies  are  protected  by  having  other  available  sources  of 
supply. 

Dried  bananas  (or  "  banana  figs  ")  form  an  increasing  local  export,  valued 
at  £8,399  last  year  as  against  £1,696  in  the  previous  year.  The  trade  to  Canada 
has  not  so  far  been  very  successful,  but  European  countries  appear  to  like  the 
fruit  in  this  form,  and  the  demand  is  growing.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  only  its 
appearance  is  a  drawback  to  its  success  in  the  Canadian  market. 

COCOANTJTS 

A  total  of  21,567,313  nuts  valued  at  £106,263  was  shipped  from  Jamaica  in 
1924.  This  represents  a  decline  in  number  of  about  2,000,000,  but  a  gain  in 
value  of  nearly  £4,000  as  compared  with  1923.  Canada  has  displaced  the  United 
Kingdom  as  the  second  best  purchaser,  having  taken  2,199,100  as  against 
1,954,213  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  17,336,000  for  the  United  States.  The 
dried  meat  of  the  coconut  (copra)  is  also  exported  to  the  value  of  over  £40,000, 
as  also  is  desiccated  and  shredded  coconut,  manufactured  and  exported  by  local 
firms.  At  the  time  of  writing  a  new  local  company  has  been  formed  to  promote 
the  export  of  desiccated  coconut,  and  will  shortly  erect  a  factory  the  site  for 
which  has  now  been  bought.  The  promoters  hope  to  compete  further  with 
Ceylon  and  look  to  Canada  as  a  promising  market;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  the  price  of  local  coconuts  is  at  times  greater  than  will  permit  of  the 
successful  export  of  the  manufactured  product.  The  trade  in  Jamaican 
coconuts  should  be  capable  of  considerable  expansion,  as  excellent  nuts  can  be 
grown  cheaply. 

ORANGES 

Before  the  United  States  protected  her  home-grown  oranges,  Jamaica  did 
a  very  flourishing  business  with  that  country,  Canada  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Last  year  Jamaica  shipped  a  total  of  only  81,527  boxes  valued  at 
£39,362  to  all  countries,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  1,012  boxes  to  Canada,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  to  the  United  States.  The 
reason  for  the  great  decline  is  that  Jamaican  growers  and  shippers  made  no 
concerted  or  practical  effort  to  meet  the  altered  conditions  in  the  trade. 
Having  lost  their  largest  market,  they  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements 
and  taste  of  modern  consumers,  and  many  of  the  cultivated  orange  orchards 
have  been  converted  to  other  uses  or  produce  what  is  now  practically  a  wild 
orange.  Anyone  who  has  tasted  the  succulent  sweetness  of  the  Jamaican 
orange  as  it  appears  on  the  breakfast  table  here  can  only  regret  that  the  export 
trade  should  have  so  declined. 

GRAPEFRUIT 

In  1924,  Jamaica  shipped  a  total  of  3,563,519  grapefruit  valued  at  £20,107, 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Canada  and  the  United 
Kingdom  increased  their  purchases,  while  those  of  the  United  States  declined. 
Canada  bought  grapefruit  to  the  value  of  £3,671  from  Jamaica  last  year,  which 
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is  about  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  her  total  annual  consumption.  It  will 
be  seen  therefore  that  there  is  scope  for  the  Jamaican  shipper  in  the  Canadian 
market.  Experience  has  indicated,  however,  that  this  trade  under  present  con- 
ditions is  not  easy;  and  some  local  shippers  have  lost  money  in  an  effort  to  cut 
into  present  channels.  A  Montreal  fruit  house  describes  a  recent  initial  direct- 
shipment  to  Canada  as  "  perfect  in  every  way." 


OTHER  FRUITS 

There  are  several  other  local  fruits  which  might  to  a  much  greater  extent 
be  imported  from  Jamaica  to  Canada.  They  are  pineapples,  limes,  tangerines, 
avocado  pears,  paw-paws  and  mangoes.  The  two  last  mentioned  are  not  gener- 
ally known  in  Canada,  but  the  digestive  properties  of  the  former  and  the 
wonderful  flavour  of  several  of  the  better  varieties  of  the  latter  seldom  fail 
to  create  a  demand  when  their  qualities  are  known. 


COFFEE 

A  report  by  the  writer  covering  the  production  and  export  of  Jamaica's 
best-known  brand,  Blue  Mountain  coffee,  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  1106,  April  11,  1925.  In  1924  Jamaica  exported  51,921  cwt. 
of  all  grades  of  coffee,  valued  at  £225,449,  as  compared  with  77,080  cwt.  valued 
at  £242,153  in  1923.  The  decline  in  value  was  considerably  less  than  the  decline 
in  volume,  the  former  having  been  supported  by  the  shortage  in  Brazil,  and  the 
latter  reduced  through  lack  of  moisture  in  the  plantations.  Both  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom  show  small  increases  in  value,  while  practically  all  other 
countries  show  decreases.  Canada  in  1924  purchased  from  Jamaica  coffee 
valued  at  £151,174,  which  represents  roughly  almost  20  per  cent  of  her  imports 
of  green  coffee.   This  trade  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion. 


COCOA 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  cocoa  exported  from  Jamaica  last  year  was 
59,199  cwt.,  as  compared  with  43,114  cwt.  in  1923.  The  consumption  of  the 
United  States  greatly  increased  during  the  year,  although  that  of  most  other 
countries  declined;  and  the  total  value  of  the  trade  rose  from  £60,204  to 
£82,022.  The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  dropped  from  £41,617  to  £22,469; 
Canada  from  £6,453  to  £6,154;  but  the  United  States  increased  from  £6,160 
to  £27,086.  About  5  per  cent  of  the  cocoa  bean  imports  into  Canada  last  year 
were  from  Jamaica. 

SUGAR 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  export  commodities  for  which  Jamaica  has  two  out- 
standing customers — viz.,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  production  of 
sugar  is  on  the  increase.  Next  year  another  large  mill  now  in  course  of  erection 
by  a  syndicate  of  Scots  capitalists  is  expected  to  add  considerably  to  the  island's 
output.  According  to  the  Canadian  statistics,  sugar  (all  raw)  was  imported 
into  Canada  from  Jamaica  for  the  calendar  year  1924  to  the  amount  of  44,538,077 
pounds  valued  at  $2,148,573. 

GINGER 

Dry  ginger  was  shipped  in  1924  to  the  extent  of  15,407  cwts.  valued  at 
£93,669,  which  is  a  decrease  in  both  quantity  and  value  over  the  previous  year. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  shares  of  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
considerably.    The  figures  are  as  follows: — 

1923  1924 
Cwt.  Cwt. 

United  Kingdom   5,930  £38,595  7.132  £43.493 

Canada   992  1,726  6.548  10,324 

United  States   8,171  53,828  5,722  34,890 
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A  prominent  ginger  ale  manufacturer  in  Canada  whose  representative  visited 
Jamaica  this  year  has  given  £100  in  prizes  to  planters  in  order  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  high-grade  ginger  in  this  colony. 

PIMENTO 

The  quantity  of  pimento  sold  last  year  declined  from  93,824  cwt.  to  81,023 
cwt.;  but  the  value  increased  from  £57,112  to  £80,656.  Continental  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom  took  greater  quantities  than  they  did  in  1923,  but  the  United 
States  and  Canada  imported  only  about  half  their  previous  share.  (In  1924 
Canada  bought  1,093  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,088). 

RUM 

The  rum  purchases  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  from  Jamaica  are 
given  as  follows: — 

1923  1924 

Gallons  Gallons 

Total                                                                  537,524           £51,765  730,456  £121,651 

United  Kingdom                                           390,456             38,169  568,924  94,712 

Canada                                                           63,148              5,855  50,093  8,340 

Judging  by  the  number  of  inquiries  received  from  Canadian  buyers  in  recent 
months,  the  slight  drop  in  supplies  from  Jamaica  will  be  removed  during  the 
current  year.  Jamaica's  exports  of  rum  to  Canada  in  1924  constituted  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  Dominion's  total  imports  of  that  spirit. 

CIGARS 

Canada's  purchases  of  cigars  from  Jamaica  are  quite  negligible;  62  lbs. 
valued  at  £49  in  1924.  The  island's  best  customer  is  Panama,  where  the  flavour 
is  liked,  and  to  which  half  the  total  trade,  or  42,963  lbs.  valued  at  £21,287,  was 
credited  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  doubled  her  previous  year's  consump- 
tion and  took  7,789  lbs.  valued  at  £6,663.  China  is  the  second-best  buyer, 
taking  to  a  value  of  £8,715. 

GOATSKINS 

In  1924  Jamaica  exported  a  total  of  193,347  goatskins  valued  at  £15,855, 
the  largest  shipments  going  to  France  as  supplies  for  the  glove  trade.  Owing  to 
the  embargo  on  Jamaican  hides  and  skins  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  last 
year,  no  exports  were  made  to  those  countries,  but  trading  has  now  been 
resumed.    No  embargo  was  placed  on  them  by  the  United  Kingdom. 

HONEY 

Honey  to  the  extent  of  1,713,928  pounds  valued  at  £25,801  was  exported 
last  year,  a  slight  decrease  in  quantity  but  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  value  over 
1923.  Germany  appeared  as  a  new  customer,  taking  135,250  pounds.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  buyer  with  1,517,710  pounds  valued  at  £22,681. 
Canada  took  22,942  pounds,  worth  £343,  a  slightly  lessened  quantity  but  a 
slightly  increased  value  over  her  1923  imports. 

LOGWOOD  EXTRACT 

A  growing  trade  in  logwood  extract  for  dyeing  purposes  valued  at  £200,436 
was  done  by  Jamaica  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £157,648. 
The  United  States  took  to  the  value  of  £5,125 — an  increase  over  the  1923  figures. 
Canada's  purchases  were  worth  £1,103,  or  about  eight  times  the  value  of  her 
previous  year's  consumption. 
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The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  commodity  sources  of  customs 
revenue  in  Jamaica  for  the  years  1920-23  inclusive.  There  is  no  revenue  derived 
from  exports  except  in  the  case  of  spirits  (not  including  rum  distilled  in  the 
colony) . 

Customs  Revenue  Collected  in  Jamaica,  Distinguishing  Amounts  derived  from 
Principal  Classes  of  Merchandise 


.    .    .    .  . 
.Principal  Articles 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

i?  m  QQA 

i  19,oo(J 

£  11  888 

i-  1U,OOI 

Boots,  shoes,  pumps   and  slippers    . . 

38,308 

17,811 

24,160 

20,830 

52,264 

30,275 

29,842 

38,046 

170,001 

82,298 

79,500 

86,367 

Cotton,  all  other  

36^411 

15,130 

17,026 

16,888 

43,265 

30,747 

40,553 

40,368 

18,499 

22,748 

26,515 

31,962 

117,920 

99,917 

108,305 

144,124 

6,543 

4,473 

5,347 

8,699 

29,728 

14,533 

13,702 

16,473 

38,288 

36.620 

43,252 

49,785 

34,728 

28,884 

36.255 

30,328 

9,679 

6,630 

7,618 

8,499 

Wood,  viz.   pitch   pine,  white  pine  and 

6.696 

3,498 

5,969 

7,564 

35,353 

43,948 

42,710 

44,688 

339,809 

236,434 

279,897 

313,247 

£997,320 

£681,236 

£772,539 

£868,429 

The  total  revenue  collected  in  1924  was  £767,929;  but  the  details  are  not 
yet  available. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  May  19,  1925. — The  volume  of  railway  tonnage  and  bank 
payments  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  were 
larger  than  those  recorded  for  the  corresponding  period  of  any  previous  year,  but 
latest  reports  indicate  that  business  slowed  down  during  the  month  of  April. 
Car  loadings  during  the  first  week  of  May,  however,  were  in  excess  of  those  in 
the  corresponding  week  of  any  previous  year,  according  to  reports  filed  with 
the  American  Railway  Association.  There  have  been  reductions  in  the  volume 
of  production  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  as  well  as  in  the  textile  industry, 
the  prices  of  stocks  have  fallen,  and  the  wholesale  prices  of  basic  commodities 
have  declined.  Reports  from  most  sources  agree  that  the  decreased  industrial 
activity  is  due  to  excessive  output,  but  that  this  is  more  or  less  seasonal  and 
less  than  in  previous  years.  On  the  other  hand,  production  in  the  automobile 
industry  is  on  the  increase  and  building  operations  are  equal  to  those  of  the  last 
record  year. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 

At  the  time  of  writing  consumption  in  the  steel  industry  is  given  at  75  per 
cent  to  85  per  cent  of  capacity  with  production  and  shipment  declining  slowly 
from  a  70  per  cent  rate.  It  is  reported  that  the  trade  anticipates  a  lessened 
consumption  in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  and  that  the  steel  industry  is  likely 
to  be  down  to  an  operating  rate  of  60  per  cent  in  July. 

Some  51  per  cent  of  the  industries  making  returns  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  in  a  recent  survey  report  a  larger  volume  of  business,  30 
per  cent  report  no  decrease,  and  19  per  cent  a  decrease.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
industries  report  summer  prospects  as  excellent,  4  per  cent  good,  and  38  per  cent 
fair.  Of  the  reporting  industries  25  per  cent  propose  to  increase  the  number 
employed  during  the  summer  and  63  per  cent  will  make  no  reduction;  12  per 
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cent  are  making  reductions  which  are  described  as  seasonal ;  22  per  cent  of  the 
plants  have  increased  their  wages  over  last  year,  70  per  cent  will  continue  at 
the  present  rate,  and  8  per  cent  announce  reductions. 

The  Department  of  Labour  in  its  survey  of  conditions  for  April  says  that 
there  is  no  large  amount  of  unemployment  apparent  in  any  section  of  the  country 
and  that  increased  demands  for  all  classes  of  labour  were  general  during  the 
month.  Further  reductions  in  employment  occurred  in  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  and  to  some  extent  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  survey  states 
that  employment  in  the  textile  industry  is  on  the  increase  and  that  there  is 
practically  no  unemployment  in  the  building  trades. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  National  Bank  of  Commerce  reports  that  the  position  of  the  farmers 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  appears  to  be  improved,  and  that  in  all  but  limited 
areas  the  credit  position  of  farmers  Is  better  than  a  year  ago.  Both  corn  and 
hogs  are  higher.  Automobile  and  radio  sales  to  farmers  show  marked  improve- 
ment, and  heavy  sales  by  mail  order  houses  may  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of 
increased  agricultural  buying.  Up  to  the  present  there  have  been  unsatisfactory 
wheat  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  As  of  April  1  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  at  only  68-7  per  cent.,  the  lowest  for  this  date  since  1917.  Latest  reports 
indicate  that  a  good  part  of  the  Southwest  had  rains  last  week,  improving  crop 
conditions,  particularly  of  winter  wheat  and  cotton. 

THE  PRICE  SITUATION 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  prices  of  grains  were  rising.  During  the  past  week 
the  price  of  wheat  has  advanced  moderately,  while  the  prices  of  other  grains  have 
remained  fairly  steady,  according  to  the  Market  Review  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Fluctuations  in  the  wheat  market  were  undoubtedly 
affected  by  various  interpretations  of  the  crop  news.  For  a  time  there  was  a 
marked  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  more  general 
covering  had  brought  an  advance  of  from  31  to  53  points,  the  market  opening  $1 
a  bale  higher.  The  index  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour  shows  that  the 
wholesale  prices  of  most  commodities  declined  in  March,  but  owing  to  a  rise  in 
food  prices  the  level  of  prices  remained  more  or  less  unchanged.  Prices  in  March 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago  increased  a  little  over  7  per  cent.  The  prices  of 
farm  products  were  17J  per  cent  higher.  Metal  and  metal  products  were  10  per 
cent  lower.  The  prices  of  raw  wool  are  27  per  cent  lower  than  those  prevailing 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  are  approaching  the  low  level  of  last  July. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  SITUATION 

In  view  of  returns  for  the  month  of  April,  the  foreign  trade  outlook  is 
regarded  as  encouraging,  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  in 
domestic  trade.  Returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  month 
of  April  show  a  sharp  gain  in  exports.  Total  exports  were  $400,000,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $346,900,000  in  April,  1924.  The  total  exports  were  greater  than  in 
any  April  for  the  past  five  years,  although  slightly  under  the  total  of  exports  in 
March.  Imports  were  $349,000,000  as  compared  with  $324,290,000.  This 
resulted  in  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $51,000,000  for  the  month  of  April. 
For  the  ten  months  ending  April  the  favourable  balance  was  just  below 
$1,000,000,000. 

THE  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

New  York  stock  exchange  transactions  in  April  reached  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 24,800,000  shares,  a  decrease  of  13,731,000  shares  as  compared  with  the 
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previous  month  and  an  increase  of  7,043,000  as  compared  with  April,  1924.  The 
stock  sales  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  the  end  of  April  were  the  largest 
recorded  for  any  corresponding  period.  April  bank  clearings  in  189  principal 
cities,  including  New  York,  are  reported  as  the  largest  ever  reached  for  that 
month.  Business  failures  in  April  increased  1-6  per  cent  over  March,  according 
to  Bradstreets,  but  declined  4  per  cent  as  compared  with  April  of  last  year. 
Liabilities  were  24  per  cent  above  March  and  30  per  cent  below  the  total  for 
April,  1924. 

Foreign  exchange  during  the  past  month  has  remained  fairly  steady.  On 
the  15th  sterling  reached  $4.85  and  a  rise  to  $4.85^  on  the  19th  brought  it  to  the 
highest  point  reached  in  the  New  York  market  since  December,  1914,  when  it 
touched  $4.86f .  The  rise  is  attributed  to  heavy  buying.  At  the  same  time  the 
franc  declined  to  its  lowest  price  in  five  weeks.  The  Canadian  dollar  has  been 
at  a  premium  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  and  stands  at  par  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

BRAZILIAN  MARKET  FOR  DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  24,  1925. — The  position  of  Brazil  in  regard  to  actual 
and  potential  hydro-electric  development  is  most  satisfactory.  Climatic  and 
geographical  conditions  combine  in  a  manner  equalled  in  few  other  countries  to 
produce  water-powers  which  may  very  easily  be  transformed  into  electric  energy. 
This  is  particularly  true  along  the  mountainous  littoral  on  which  watercourses 
occur  in  abundance.  Furthermore,  the  comparatively  small  seasonal  climatic 
change  is  favourable  to  steady  output — more  so  indeed  than  is  the  case  in 
Canada,  where  variations  in  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  temperature  are  so 
marked  between  winter  and  summer.  Thus  in  Brazil  the  seasonal  difference 
between  ordinary  minimum  flow  and  estimated  maximum  flow  is  much  reduced. 

Therefore  hydro-electric  development  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale 
and  at  a  cost  comparing  favourably  with  all  other  South  American  countries. 
This  fact  in  itself  has  had  much  the  same  result  as  in  Canada  in  the  stimulation 
of  local  industries,  particularly  in  the  Federal  District  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  in 
the  States  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  social  development  of  the  two  countries  is  not  comparable.  Thus  the 
use  of  electric  domestic  appliances  is  actually  less  (and  hence  per  capita,  very 
much  less)  than  in  Canada.  At  the  same  time  national  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical appliances  is  not  as  yet  highly  developed,  so  that  the  market  remains 
largely  supplied  by  importation. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER  IN  MORE  IMPORTANT  CITIES 

For  the  guidance  of  exporters  the  following  table  of  voltages,  etc.,  is  sub- 
mitted:— 

Rio  de  Janeiro.— Light:  120  volts  single-phase  50-cycle.  Power:  220  volts  three-phase 
50-cycle. 

Sao  Paulo—  Light :  120  volts  single-phase  60-cycle.  Power:  220  volts  three-phase 
60-cycle  to  a  maximum  of  2,200  volts  60-cycle. 

Porto  Alegre—  Light  and  power,  220  volts  D.C. 

Bello  Horizonte  and  Juiz  de  Fora.— Power:  220  volts  three-phase  60-cycle.  Light:  220 
volts  single-phase  60-cycle. 

Pernambuco.— Double  system:  light— 120  volts  single-phase  50-cycle;  220  volts  three- 
phase  50-cycle.   Power:  up  to  3-h.p.  220  volts  three-phase,  over  3-h.p.  440  volts  three-phase. 

Ce,a/a'-— Light:  220  to  230  volts  D.C.  Power:  up  to  H-h.p.  230  volts  D.C,  over  H-h.p. 
o50  volts  D.C. 
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Wiring  Systems. — There  is  little  or  no  supervision  of  wiring  systems  or 
installations,  and  no  special  instructions  are  issued  for  the  guidance  of  con- 
tractors. It  may  be  added,  however,  that  modern  methods  are  employed  in  all 
important  works,  although  for  smaller  contracts  it  is  still  not  unusual  to  see 
open  wiring  maintained  by  cleats  or  in  wooden  casings. 

IMPORTATION 

The  importation  of  domestic  electric  appliances  is  not  indicated  separately 
in  the  Brazilian  Customs  returns,  but  is  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of 
"  apparelhos  para  electricidade  e  illuminagao,"  the  following  being  the  most 
recent  statistics: — 

1019  1920  1921  1922  1923 

Kg   3,138,000  2,705,000  2,594,000  2,686,000  2,787,000 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  above  does  not  include  electric  light  carbons, 
dynamos,  generators,  lamps,  motors,  transformers,  cable  of  any  kind,  or  insu- 
lators, all  of  which  are  classified  separately. 

Importation  is  remarkably  steady  (1924  statistics  are  not  yet  available, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  indicate  any  diminution) ,  yet  actual 
import  is  as  yet  but  a  fraction  of  the  potential  market.  The  chief  factors  at 
present  prejudicing  sales  are  an  insufficient  appreciation  of  the  value  of  electric 
appliances  among  the  greater  part  of  the  population,  and  the  high  cost  of 
imported  apparatus  when  expressed  in  milreis.  Following  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  living  standards  and  the  stabilization  of  currency  there  should 
undoubtedly  be  a  much  augmented  demand. 

Electric  Irons. — A  steady  market  in  all  the  larger  cities.  The  present 
sources  of  supply  are  chiefly  the  General  Electric  Company  selling  from  stock, 
one  or  two  other  United  States  corporations,  and  a  number  of  German  exporters. 
Hotpoint  3-pound  irons  are  sold  retail  at  about  45$000,  and  6-pound  irons  at 
about  55$000.  This  includes  duty  at  the  rate  of  about  2$50O  paper  per  kilo 
gross  weight,  port  charges,  and  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  profits.  Under  the 
same  conditions  a  German  mark,  in  imitation  of  Hotpoint,  is  quoted  as  follows: 
lots  of  50  irons,  $1.95  ci.f.  each;  lots  of  100,  $1.90;  lots  1,000  $1.80  each.  This 
mark,  however,  is  decidedly  inferior  in  quality. 

Necessarily  the  introduction  of  a  new  mark  should  preferably  be  under- 
taken at  a  somewhat  lower  price  than  that  of  Hotpoint.  A  3-pound  iron,  if  it 
could  be  laid  down  ci.f.  at  20$000 — that  is  to  say  about  $2.20  Canadian  funds 
— would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  immediate  sales.  This  would  permit  a  price 
to  the  retailer  made  up  as  follows:  ci.f.  price  in  milreis,  20$000;  duties  in 
total,  about  7$500;  wholesaler's  profit  about  2$000— a  total  of  29$500;  and 
larger  irons  proportionately.  Types  in  demand  are  practically  all  the  standards 
developed  by  United  States  manufacturers. 

Toasters. — Toasters  are  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent  not  only  for 
domestic  purposes  but  also  by  a  number  of  the  more  important  hotels.  There 
appears  no  reason  why  Canadian  toasters  should  not  be  marketed  to  advantage. 
Models  vary  so  much  that  price  comparisons  are  unpractical. 

Grills. — Hotpoint  one-point  3  pounds  are  sold  to  the  trade  from  stock  at 
about  20$000  paper  less  15  per  cent;  and  one-heat  6-pound  at  50$000  less  15 
per  cent.   A  fairly  good  demand,  apparently  increasing. 

Electric  Stoves. — For  heating  purposes  there  is  practically  no  market  on 
account  of  the  equable  climatic  conditions  throughout  Brazil.  The  writer  has 
seen  small  stoves  of  United  States  make  used  under  exceptional  circumstances — 
for  example  in  districts  subjected  to  continuous  fog  and  damp,  or  in  the  higher 
altitudes  of  the  "  Serras  "  during  one  or  two  winter  months — but  it  is  improb- 
able that  any  material  trade  can  be  worked  up  in  any  part  of  Brazil  north  of 
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Sao  Paulo.   Electric  stoves  and  ranges  for  cooking  purposes  are  not  used  to  any 
appreciable  extent.   The  use  of  gas  is  practically  universal  and  still  fairly  cheap; 
otherwise  the  various  Brazilian  hard  woods  form  the  principal  fuel. 
Waffle  irons  are  unknown. 

Coffee  Percolators. — Coffee  percolators  are  not  in  common  use  and  are 
rarely  met  with.  Brazil  is,  of  course,  a  great  coffee-drinking  country,  but  the 
methods  of  making  coffee  are  practically  traditional  and  Brazilians  do  not  care 
to  depart  therefrom.  A  German  electric  kettle  of  somewhat  primitive  design 
with  a  receptacle  for  coffee  suspended  from  the  lid  is  to  be  found  on  the  market, 
but  it  is  more  commonly  used  for  brewing  tea.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a 
gradual  sale  could  be  worked  up  by  an  educational  process  over  a  period  of 
years.  At  present  a  percolator  is  regarded  rather  suspiciously  as  something  of 
a  novelty. 

Curling  Tongs. — There  is  no  reason  why  these  should  not  be  sold.  There  is 
already  a  fairly  steady  demand  which  is  undoubtedly  growing  from  year  to  year. 

Soldering  Heaters. — Very  little  opportunity  at  present,  as  the  method  is 
too  advanced,  although  a  certain  quantity  is  already  being  sold. 

Water-heating  Units. — These  are  not  yet  in  common  use  as  all  the  more 
important  cities  have  admirable  gas  systems,  the  rates  for  which  are  less  costly 
than  electric  heating.  But  it  seems  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  reverse 
will  hold  true  on  account  of  increase  in  production  costs  in  gas  plants,  upon 
which  a  demand  for  unit  heaters  will  be  created. 

Electric  Washing  Machines. — The  standard  washing  machines  in  ordinary 
use  in  Canada  are  far  too  expensive  and  represent  too  high  a  development  in 
labour-saving  for  the  Brazilian  market.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  sales  of  electric 
washers  and  wringers  throughout  Brazil  amount  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  what 
they  are  in  a  small  Canadian  town.  The  only  machines  which  the  writer  has  seen 
in  operation  are  two  or  three  that  were  imported  personally  by  American  resi- 
dents; and  in  most  instances  it  has  proved  difficult  to  find  servants  willing  to 
operate  them. 

Actually  there  is  little  washing  undertaken  in  private  houses,  and  the  very 
few  public  laundries  are  chiefly  concerned  with  collars  and  shirts  requiring 
heavy  starching  and  lustre.  All  other  articles — clothing,  household  linen  and 
so  forth — are  usually  washed  by  Brazilian  women  often  on  the  premises  of  the 
owner,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Hand  washing  is  particularly  easy  in  Brazil  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  soft  water  and  an  almost  continuously  brilliant  sun- 
shine facilitates  open-air  drying;  also  the  wages  for  this  type  of  work  are  very 
low.  In  the  writer's  personal  experience  the  entire  household  washing,  including 
linen  suits,  bed  linen  and  blankets,  table  linen  and  all  personal  articles  of  four 
persons,  is  admirably  done  by  Brazilian  women  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $7  monthly. 
Thus  the  purchase  of  a  washing  machine  would  be  an  unnecessary  extravagance 
in  respect  of  the  household,  and  an  impossibility  for  the  laundress  herself. 

Electric  Refrigerators. — Cheap  and  efficient  refrigerators  should  sell  well; 
there  are  already  on  the  market  several  German  makes  which  appear  to  be 
gaining  ground.  Obviously  a  hot  tropical  country  such  as  Brazil  offers  a  fav- 
ourable field,  particularly  in  view  of  the  large  supply  of  electric  current,  so  that 
the  main  objection  against  Canadian  makes  is  one  of  price.  Yet  even  for  the 
highest  quality  article  there  is  already  a  small  but  growing  demand,  and  within 
the  last  month  a  Brazilian  gentleman  who  had  failed  to  find  on  the  market  an 
electric  refrigerator  suitable  for  his  purpose  transmitted  a  cash  order  direct 
through  this  office  to  a  Canadian  company.  It  is  believed  that  an  active  agent 
could  sell  not  less  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  first-class  refrigerators  in  the  first 
year  of  business,  provided  the  manufacturer  would  consign  two 'or  three  models 
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and  permit  his  representative  to  make  sales  on  a  time  basis.  For  the  present 
the  market  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  wealthiest  classes,  but  over  a  period 
of  years  a  good  business  might  well  be  developed. 

Electric  Lighting  Sets. — As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  central  station 
supply  system  which  is  general  along  the  eastern  part  of  Brazil  is  so  highly 
developed  that  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  electric  lighting  sets  operated  by 
internal  combustion  engines.  On  the  other  hand,  in  South  and  Central  Brazil 
— namely  the  States  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina  and  Parana  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Minas  Geraes — there  is  a  certain 
demand.  The  question  of  price  is  very  important  as  the  demand  is  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  interior  which  are  necessarily  less  wealthy  than  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  capitals. 

Apart  from  the  general  market  of  southern  and  interior  cities,  there  is  a 
small  but  steady  demand  for  larger  installations  for  "  Fazendas  "  or  coffee  and 
cattle  ranches.  Various  well-known  British  makes  have  been  sold  in  Brazil 
for  many  years  past  for  this  purpose. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  the  better-known  makes  of  electric  batteries 
are  well  established  in  Brazil  and  that  therefore  it  is  advisable  to  quote  on 
motors  and  generators  only.  The  first  consideration  in  establishing  a  new 
electric  lighting  set  in  Brazil  is  to  consign  at  least  one  complete  set  for  demon- 
stration purposes;  furthermore  it  is  doubtful  if  much  business  will  be  done  on 
terms  of  less  than  120  days  sight.  It  is  however  a  market  well  worth  serious 
consideration,  less  for  immediate  sales  than  for  future  demand  following  upon 
the  development  of  the  interior  districts.  One  Canadian  make  is  at  present 
being  investigated. 

Duties. — The  duties  on  electric  irons,  stoves,  grills,  etc.,  and  other  similar 
apparatus,  item  No.  835,  is  ad  valorem  15  per  cent  of  invoice  value.  Electric 
washing  machines  would  be  classified  by  parts,  namely  the  washing  unit  under 
item  1,009  at  100  reis  (3-5  cents  reduced  to  Canadian  currency)  per  kilo  and 
the  motor,  depending  on  the  weight,  from  150  reis  (5-3  cents)  to  250  reis  (8-75 
cents)  per  kilo.  Electric  lighting  sets  are  classified  under  items  108K,  namely 
as  electric  machines  attached  to  an  operating  unit  of  gas,  petrol,  oil,  alcohol, 
etc.  Depending  on  weight  the  rate  varies  from  120  reis  (4-2  cents)  to  150  reis 
(5-3  cents)  per  kilo.  The  majority  would  doubtless  fall  under  the  classification 
of  less  than  2,000  kilos  dutiable  at  150  reis  per  kilo. 

In  general  the  total  duties  on  comparatively  complicated  apparatus  such 
as  generating  sets  and  refrigerators  cannot  accurately  be  determined  without  a 
detailed  specification  of  their  component  parts. 

General  Remarks  in  Regard  to  Representation. — In  introducing  new  lines 
of  domestic  electric  apparatus  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  representative, 
whether  he  be  a  manufacturers'  agent  or  importing  wholesaler,  should  be  in 
possession  of  colour  cards  and  other  advertising  matter,  such  as  circulars  and 
so  forth.  These  could  be  forwarded  in  English  for  local  translation  and  the 
illustrations  in  blank  be  printed  locally.  United  States  and  British  firms  oper- 
ating in  the  market  do  a  great  deal  of  this  type  of  advertising  and  also  a  certain 
amount  of  press  advertising.  It  is  desirable  but  not  entirely  necessary,  that 
correspondence  should  be  undertaken  in  Portuguese,  other  than  technical  cor- 
respondence regarding  the  terms  of  which  doubt  may  arise.  It  is  possible  for 
any  substantial  firm  in  Rio  even  if  they  have  no  English-speaking  employees 
themselves,  to  secure  translations  of  English  correspondence  with  very  little 
trouble. 

As  the  climate  of  Brazil  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  year  there 
is  little  seasonal  change  in  demand  except  that  prior  to  the  Christmas  season 
sales  are  slightly  augmented.    Invoice  requirements  for  Brazil  are  fully  dealt 
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with  in  a  pamphlet  which  may  be  obtained  upon  application  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

In  all,  if  the  Brazilian  market  is  not  easy,  it  is  well  worth  the  effort  of 
serious  exporters.  Competition  is  keen.  A  number  of  United  States  and 
European  firms,  among  which  is  the  General  Electric,  are  selling  direct  from 
stock.  Germany  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  makes  a  practice  of  consigning 
stocks  to  representatives  and  of  selling  on  open  account  or  on  long  credit  terms. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  Canadian  manu- 
turers,  provided  their  prices  are  reasonable,  to  consign  a  small  sample  stock, 
to  accord  the  usual  credit  terms  of  90  days  sight  (except  as  already  pointed  out 
in  respect  of  electric  generating  sets,  for  which  120  days  may  be  estimated  as 
a  minimum)  and  to  undertake  direct  and  indirect  advertising  on  approximately 
the  same  scale  as  in  Canada,  to  establish  a  paying  and  a  potentially  valuable 
market  in  Brazil  for  many  types  of  electrical  appliances. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONER  L.  D.  WILGRESS'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  L.  D.  Wilgress,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Hamburg,  is  at 
present  making  a  tour  of  the  Dominion  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to 
Germany  and  Russia.  The  following  are  the  concluding  dates  for  the  first  part 
of  his  tour: — 

Gait  and  Guelph  June  1. 

Kitchener  and  Stratford  June  3. 

Woodstock  June  4. 

London  June  5. 

Windsor  June  6  to  June  8. 

The  itinerary  for  Western  Canada  will  be  announced  later. 


REVIEW  OF  BELGIAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA,  APRIL  TO 

DECEMBER,  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 
III 

[Parts  I  and  II  of  this  review,  which  dealt  with  items  of  export  from  Canada 
to  Belgium  in  excess  of  a  value  of  $30,000,  were  published  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  Nos.  1107  and  1108,  April  18  dnd  April  25,  1925.1 

The  second  group  of  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  consists  of  a  group  of 
twelve  commodities  amounting  to  over  $10;Q00  and  under  $30,000  as  follows: — 


April -Dec. 

April-Dec. 

Increase 

1923. 

1924. 

or  Decrease. 

$ 

$ 

% 

23,523 

+  23,523 

Bags  of  jute,  cotton,  etc  

2,726 

22,813 

+  20,087 

26,046 

22,549 

—  3,497 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  

21,056 

+  7.549 

18,829 

+  18,829 

Cotton  wastfi  

13,316 

+  13,316 

12,644 

+  12,644 

Milk,  condensed,  canned,  etc  

12,240 

—  16,051 

Beef,  fresh,  frozen,  or  chilled  

10,900 

+  10,900 

5,712 

10,321 

+  4,609 

1,900 

10,306 

+  8,394 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  leaf  

4,284 

10,216 

+  5.932 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  stems  and  cuttings..  .. 

2,339 

4,710 

+  2,371 

PORCELAIN  INSULATORS 

It  is  understood  that  this  item  represents  the  introduction  of  Canadian 
porcelain  insulators  to  this  market.  The  Belgian  industry  which  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  similar  insulators,  is  very  strong. 
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BAGS  OF  COTTON,  JUTE,  ETC. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  import  of  such  bags  is  merely  accidental, 
as  packing  for  flour,  or  as  returned  sacks  from  Belgian  exports  of  cement,  etc. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

For  the  past  three  years  the  value  of  direct  shipments  of  flour  from 
Canada  to  Belgium  has  averaged  between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  a  very  small 
figure;  but  a  certain  amount  of  the  flour  credited  to  the  United  States  may  be 
of  Canadian  origin.  The  imports  of  flour  into  Belgium  are  largely  from  France 
and  the  United  States.  From  the  period  January  to  November  9,  1924, 
5,371  tons  were  imported  from  France  and  2,718  tons  from  the  United  States. 
In  1923  the  United  States  exported  44,332  barrels  valued  at  $235,673,  and  in 
1924,  112,632  barrels  valued  at  $645,625. 

Most  of  the  flour  used  in  Belgium  is,  however,  milled  locally.  This  indus- 
try is  important  and  is  protected  by  a  small  duty  of  2  francs  the  100  kilos. 
Flour  as  quoted  at  the  last  Brussels  Bourse  were  hard  wheat  patent,  clear  and 
straights,  and  Manitoba  patent.  A  prominent  Antwerp  importer,  forty  years 
in  the  trade,  states  that  what  is  wanted  is  a  good  choice  clear  flour.  About  95 
per  cent  of  the  American  and  Canadian  shipments  in  1924  were  hard  straights. 
Very  little  United  States  or  Canadian  flour  has  been  sold  during  the  last  six 
months,  Belgian  quotations  for  this  period  having  been  from  $1  to  $1.50  lower 
per  1001  kilos. 

When  hard  American  or  Canadian  straights  are  used,  the  proportions 
employed  are  from  a  third  to  a  half  or  from  two-thirds  to  a  half  of  Belgian 
flour  for  strengthening  purposes.  The  latter  quantity  is  used  for  the  long 
French  loaves  and  breakfast  rolls,  which  are  lighter  than  the  standard  bread. 
The  classification  of  Belgian  flour  is  as  follows,  but  it  is  rather  elastic  and 
difficult  to  compare  with  Canadian:  extra,  60-65  per  cent  extraction,  export 
patent;  "000,"  70  per  cent  extraction,  straight  but  rather  short;  "00,"  72  per 
cent  extraction,  straight;  1,  2  and  3,  low  grades  extraction,  second  clears.  While 
it  is  advisable  that  Canadian  mills  should  be  represented  and  keep  their  agents 
constantly  advised  of  prices,  this  is  not  a  natural  market  for  Canadian  flour 
owing  to  the  lower  wages  paid.  Before  the  war  practically  no  Canadian  flour 
was  sold.  Antwerp  is  a  wheat  rather  than  a  flour  market. 

OATMEAL   AND   ROLLED  OATS 

The  value  given  for  the  April  to  December  period  of  1924  ($21,056)  repre- 
sents a  growth  in  the  business  as  against  the  corresponding  period  of  1923  when 
the  figure  was  $13,507,  and  is  composed  of  exports  of  a  well-known  mark  of 
package  goods  with  United  States  and  Canadian  factories.  This  is  not  a  new 
business,  although  recent  years  show  the  Canadian  sources  credited  with  a 
greater  share  of  the  trade. 

Rolled  oats  have  been  introduced  on  this  market  by  United  States  initia- 
tive, although  there  are  small  sales  of  Scotch  bulk  oatmeal  in  paper  bags.  The 
sales  of  American  oats  assumed  their  greatest  value  ($339,943)  in  1918,  and  in 
1922  the  value  was  $100,591.  These  trade-marked  package  oats  are  in  evidence 
in  most  grocery  stores.  Generally  speaking,  however,  this  article  comes  under 
the  heading  of  "  prepared  breakfast  foods  ",  which  are  not  natural  sellers  in 
Belgium,  as  the  Continental  breakfast  consists  usually  of  rolls  and  coffee. 
Cream  is  very  expensive,  costing  3  francs  for  a  small  pot  containing  about  a 
quarter  of  a  tea  cupful.  Sales  of  these  breakfast  foods  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  advertising  campaign  undertaken. 

CYANIMID 

This  item  of  $18,829  as  new  business  is  of  interest,  as  apparently  this  is 
an  article  in  which  the  United  States  does  not  compete,  as  there  is  no  trace 
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of  it  in  their  figures,  and  Canada  is  a  large  exporter  to  the  United  States.  There 
is  only  one  company  in  Canada  producing  this  chemical.  In  the  April-December 
period  of  1924,  Belgium  imported  11,993  tons  of  cyanimid,  of  which  France 
supplied  2,280  tons  and  other  countries  9,713  tons.    It  is  on  the  free  list. 

This  chemical  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  above  figures  show  the 
importance  of  the  market.  Belgium  is  not  naturally  a  fertile  country  and 
requires  annually  large  quantities  of  fertilizers.  The  last  agricultural  census 
shows  the  following  annual  consumption  of  fertilizers  (in  metric  tons) :  azote, 
180,000;  phosphates,  255,000;  potash,  45,000;  lime,  275,000;  mixed  chemicals, 
70,000;  city  fertilizers,  198,000.  Norwegian  nitrate  of  lime  granulated  was 
offered  recently  at  97  francs  the  100  kilos  f.o.b.  Antwerp,  and  cyanimid  in  powder 
at  76  francs  the  100  kilos  in  double  sacks  f.o.b.  Belgian  stations. 

COTTON  WASTE 

Of  recent  years  Canadian  trade  in  cotton  waste  has  been  confined  largely 
to  an  approximately  equal  exchange  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  some- 
what unexpected  to  find  a  Canadian  mill  disposing  of  its  waste  in  Belgium. 
There  are  forty  cotton-spinning  mills  in  Belgium  and  sixty-one  cotton-weaving 
mills,  and  the  local  demand  is  normally  well  taken  care  of.  An  important  firm 
in  Belgium  specializes  in  the  export  of  cotton  waste. 

WRAPPING  PAPER 

While  this  article  has  been  exported  for  some  time  from  Canada  to  the 
British  Empire,  China  and  Japan,  the  entry  of  $12,644,  recorded  in  the  April- 
Decemlber  figures  of  1924,  is  the  first  time  sales  have  been  made  on  the 
Continent. 

In  regard  to  other  Canadian  papers,  this  market  has  been  tested  with 
writing,  book  papers  and  newsprint,  all  of  which  are  at  present  too  dear.  The 
latter  also  seems  too  heavy  for  this  market. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

The  market  in  Belgium  for  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  important. 
The  principal  demand  is  for  the  unsweetened  variety.  For  the  April-December 
period  of  1924  the  total  importation  of  the  sweetened  variety  was  only  241 
tons,  of  which  Holland  supplied  101  tons  and  Switzerland  39  tons.  Other 
countries  supplied  100  tons,  the  quantity  credited  to  the  United  States  being 
only  negligible.  With  regard  to  unsweetened  milk,  it  is  difficult  from  the  Belgian 
figures  to  separate  this  item  as  it  includes  buttermilk  and  other  varieties,  but 
from  United  States  sources  it  would  appear  that  that  country  shipped  to 
Belgium  in  1924  (calendar  year)  preserved  milk  to  a  value  of  $326,074.  This 
would  appear  to  be  mostly  unsweetened  milk. 

The  Canadian  export  of  $12,240  represents  a  loss  of  trade  on  the  April- 
December  period  of  1923,  which  was  valued  at  $28,291;  but  imports  from  the 
United  States  suffered  a  proportionate  decline.  The  share  of  this  business 
coming  to  Canada  cannot  but  be  considered  small,  in  view  of  the  favourable 
conditions  for  producing  this  article  and  the  important  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  sales  here  are  largely  due  to  the  principal  American 
packer  and  exporter  having  his  own  salaried  representative  at  Antwerp.  The 
principal  sales  are  for  ships'  stores  to  small'  sailing  and  tramp  steamers  calling 
at  the  port.  The  big  liners  buy  their  condensed  milk  in  the  United  States 
and  England. 
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With  regard  to  sales  for  household  use,  the  buyer  of  a  large  departmental 
store  here  states  that  sales  of  English  and  American  trade-marked  goods  are 
gradually  dying  out,  the  principal  demand  being  for  Swiss  condensed  milk.  The 
established  marks  here  are  "  Libby's,"  "  Nestle's,"  "  Borden's  "  and  "  Hollandia." 

As  regards  general  conditions  for  household  use,  fresh  milk  is  about  7-5 
cents  the  litre  (1-76  pints).  The  fresh  milk  supplied  is  very  poor  and  after 
standing  shows  practically  no  cream.  It  is  usually  sterilized  and  has  a  taste 
similar  to  evaporated  milk.  Milk  consumption  is  low,  as  it  is  not  used  to  any 
extent  for  soups,  puddings  or  drinking.  Children  as  a  rule  do  not  drink  milk, 
which  is  replaced  by  coffee,  beer  and  wine. 

FROZEN  BEEF 

The  entry  of  $10,900  as  thq  value  of  the  imports  of  frozen  beef  for  the 
April-December  period  of  1924  represents  new  business,  and  it  is  understood 
that  most  of  this  was  forwarded  for  consumption  in  the  hinterland,  German  or 
Swiss. 

A  detailed  report  on  the  market  for  frozen  beef  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1097  (February  7,  1925).  Cabled  quotations 
received  following  this  report  showed  Canadian  bids  2  cents  per  pound  too  high. 
Unfortunately  about  this  time  the  market,  which  had  been  strong,  fell  off  on 
heavy  Argentine  offerings;  410  quarters  arrived  from  Canada  as  late  as  March 
and  April.  The  best  months  for  imports  are  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary, and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  with  the  connections  formed  and  the 
interest  aroused  in  this  market,  the  end  of  this  year  will  see  increased  business. 

SUGAR 

Belgium  is  famous  for  its  sugar  production,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
to  find  her  an  importer.  But  it  is  beet  sugar  that  is  refined:  imports  of  raw 
cane  sugar  for  1924  amounted  to  only  39,526  tons,  while  the  number  of  hectares 
devoted  to  sugar  beets  was  in  1924,  81,152,  the  total  production  of  sugar  beets 
being  24.8  million  quintals  (of  220  pounds).  Imports  of  raw  beet  sugar  in  that 
year  were  3,291  tons.  In  regard  to  refined  sugar,  Belgium  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, a  large  exporter  of  this  product,  the  total  exports  for  the  April-December 
period  of  1924  having  been  108,110  tons.  However,  Antwerp  importers  advise 
that  the  sugar  market  being  a  world  market  and  the  flow  of  trade  depending  on 
international  market  conditions,  and  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  cane  sugar 
produced  in  the  country,  there  is  a  market  at  Antwerp  from  time  to  time  for 
Canadian  cane  granulated  and  lump  sugar.  The  year  1922  was  an  example  of 
this  when  in  the  last  nine  months  shipments  valued  at  $683,287  were  made.  For 
this  period  in  1923  sales  were  only  $5,712,  and  in  1924  were  valued  at  $10,306. 

The  import  and  export  of  sugar  in  Belgium  is  largely  controlled  by  an 
association  known  as  the  "  Societe  pour  TExportation  du  Sucre  "  at  Antwerp. 
Most  of  the  sugar  brought  in  from  Canada  in  recent  years  has  been  for  reship- 
ment  to  the  Rhineland.  Stocks  of  refined  sugar  in  Belgium  at  the  end  of  March 
were  5,710  kilos  foreign,  and  1,772,526  Belgian. 

WHISKY 

Canadian  rye  whisky  has  been  sold  in  Belgium-  since  1895.  Of  the  imports 
in  the  April-December  period  of  1924,  valued  at  $10,216,  about  half  was  in 
transit.  At  the  present  time  this  article  retails  at  35  francs  the  bottle  plus  a 
luxury  tax  of  10  per  cent  paid  by  the  consumer — which  is  a  high  price  in 
Belgium.  Belgians  are  not  naturally  whisky  drinkers,  cognac  and  gin  being 
their  preference  in  strong  drinks.  Under  the  present  regulations  only  wines, 
beers  and  champagnes  can  be  consumed  in  the  cafes,  and  whisky  and  other 
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liquors  must  be  purchased  in  the  liquor  stores,  which  are  privately  conducted, 
and  under  the  Be/lgian  regulations  a  minimum  quantity  of  two  litres  of  any 
liquor  must  be  purchased  at  a  time.  This  law  is  intended  to  prevent  con- 
sumption by  the  working  classes;  in  practice,  however,  it  is  not  very  strictly 
adhered  to.  There  is  a  very  considerable  sale  of  Scotch  whisky  and  the 
principal  brands  are  known,  but  the  Canadian  brand  sold  here  has  no  competi- 
tors and  is  used  mostly  for  making  cocktails  which  are  becoming  gradually  more 
popular  in  Belgium.  The  building  up  of  an  appreciable  business  in  this  pro- 
duct, however,  is  one  that  will  take  time. 

TOBACCO 

The  sale  of  Canadian  tobacco  in  Belgium  is  not  a  new  trade,  and  even  in 
1914  shipments  to  the  value  of  $15,600  were  made.  The  value  in  the  April- 
December  period  of  1924  was  $14,916,  as  against  $7,163  in  the  1923  period. 
Canadian  tobacco  consigned  to  Belgium  is  grown  in  Kent  and  Essex  counties  of 
Ontario,  and  several  years  ago  was  sold  through  a  co-operative  to  an  Antwerp 
agent.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  an  independent  firm  operating  in  Canada 
has  been  responsible  for  the  most  of  our  sales  on  this  market. 

The  present  importers  demand  cuttings,  scraps  and  Canadian  grown  seed 
leaves  in  larger  quantities,  also  cheap  tobaccos  for  cutting  purposes.  They 
imported  about  one  hundred  bales  of  Canadian  Burley  tobacco  during  the  year. 
Samples  and  types  are  wanted  beforehand,  and  the  packing  of  the  tobacco  must- 
be  very  regular. 

It  is  believed  that  Canadian  tobacco  growers  would  do  well  to  pay  more 
attention  to  the  grading,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the  standard  of  the  American 
Virginias  and  Burleys,  which  find  a  considerable  sale  here  for  cigarette  making. 
The  latest  United  States  figures  for  exports  to  Belgium  available  here  show  that 
in  1923  these  were:  United  States,  9,562  tons;  Holland,  4,142  tons;  Brazil,  666 
tons;  Dutch  East  Indies,  452  tons;  Greece,  434  tons;  Algeria,  402  tons;  Turkey, 
320  tons;  Great  Britain,  294  tons;  Argentina,  238  tons.  Canada  is  credited  with 
two  tons  of  stripped  tobacco. 

The  United  States  co-operative  is  represented  in  Brussels  by  its  own  foreign 
salesman,  and  Canadian  producers  will  require  to  show  greater  initiative  in  order 
to  secure  a  larger  share  of  this  business. 

MARKET  FOR  FROZEN  MEAT  AND  FISH  IN  FRANCE 

Trade  Commissioner  Hercule  Barre 

Paris,  April  28,  1925. — The  sale  of  frozen  meat  in  France  was  practically 
nil  before  the  war,  but  has  expanded  considerably  during  the  past  few  years, 
principally  owing  to  the  shortage  of  live  stock  in  France.  Wecidel's  "  Review 
of  the  Frozen  Meat  Trade  "  for  1924  thus  summarizes  the  position: — 

The  development  of  the  trade  during  1924  has  exceeded  expectations,  imports  of  frozen 
beef  and  mutton  during  the  year  amounting  to  about  95,000  tons,  as  compared  with  65,000 
tons  in  1923.  Greatly  improved  methods  of  retail  distribution  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
shops  dealing  exclusively  in  the  sale  of  frozen  meat  have  increased  in  number  in  the  chief 
centres  of  France.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  inducing  butchers  in  general  to  resume  the 
sale  of  frozen  meat.  Other  factors  encouraging  the  sale  of  frozen  meat  have  been  the 
extremely  high  prices  ruling  throughout  the  year  for  fresh  beef,  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
generally  in  France,  compelling  people  to  look  around  for  cheaper  foodstuffs.  Adminis- 
trative support  has  been  given  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  to  firms  who  were  prepared  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  frozen  meat. 

The  herds  of  home-grown  cattle  in  1922  were  said  to  number  13,600,000  head,  a  total 
which  is  roughly  equal  to  the  pre-war  figure.  Although  no  later  official  figures  are  available, 
it  is  not  thought  that  there  has  been  any  considerable  increase  since.  Probably  the  average 
yield  of  beef  per  head  is  less  than  formerly,  the  steady  demand  for  fresh  beef,  together  with 
high  fattening  costs,  inducing  farmers  to  part  with  their  animals  in  less  mature  condition. 

As  regards  sheep,  last  year's  census  gave  9,800,000  head  in  round  figures,  whereas  in  1913 
the  flocks  were  said  to  total  16  millions. 
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Even  if  the  statistics  of  the  live  stock  in  France  reach  their  pre-war  total, 
which  is  improbable,  France  would  still  have  to  import  meat  as  the  supply  would 
continue  to  be  below  consumption.  The  French  people  are  now  consuming  much 
more  meat  per  capita  than  they  did  before  the  war.  The  market  is  supplied 
with  frozen  meat  by  five  large  firms,  four  of  which  are  American  and  one 
English.  There  is  an  understanding  between  these  firms  under  which  they  sup- 
port each  other  during  periods  of  difficulty,  and  through  which  they  have  a 
practical  monopoly  of  the  market.  The  London  market  is  the  standard  of  price, 
as  each  of  these  firms  is  selling  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  prices  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  France  are  frequently  to  be  obtained  in  England,  and  for  that 
reason  many  products  are  timeously  withdrawn  from  the  French  market  to  be 
disposed  of  in  England.  The  meats  offered  by  these  firms  in  France  are  sold  to 
wholesale  houses  who  supply  retailers  or  chain  stores  selling  directly  to  con- 
sumers. In  the  north  of  France  syndicates  of  butchers  buy  directly  from 
importers.  Many  of  these  groups  realize  great  profits,  and  some  are  known  to 
have  bought  and  sold  frozen  meat  only  when  the  margin  of  profit  was  100  per 
cent. 

The  best  frozen  meat  in  the  market  is  imported  from  the  Argentine.  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  meats  are  not  lean  enough  for  the  French  consumer. 
The  quarters  offered  for  sale  are  never  too  fat  and  weigh  from  70  to  100  kg. 
Brazilian  meats  generally  sold  are  as  of  second  quality.  The  sale  in  butcher 
shops  began  to  expand  since  the  quality  was  stabilized,  as  for  a  time  in  1919 
meat  of  low  grade  that  had  been  too  long  in  cold  storage  in  England  was  placed 
upon  the  market,  and  these  imports  proved  a  great  drawback  to  the  sale  of  frozen 
meat.  Large  quantities  of  meat  of  second  quality  are  bought  specially  for  the 
army;  the  quarters  must  weigh  at  least  55  kg.  The  meat  must  be  delivered 
according  to  a  schedule,  at  determined  dates,  and  a  specified  price  for  the  whole 
duration  of  the  contract. 

Frozen  veal  has  never  been  a  successful  import  in  France  in  spite  of  many 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  develop  a  trade,  but  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  frozen  mutton,  which  must  not  be  too  fat,  the  carcasses  weighing  from  20  to 
25  kg.   Carcasses  of  greater  weight  and  of  fatter  meat  are  sold  for  the  army. 

There  is  also  a  good  market  for  frozen  pork  delivered  either  in  half  car- 
casses or  in  pieces,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  for  offal  and  by-products. 

REFRIGERATED  MEAT 

Refrigerated  meat  is  only  bought  in  a  few  centres,  Boulogne,  Dieppe  and 
Paris,  and  in  small  quantities.  Paris  receives  daily  from  2,000  to  3,000  kg.  of 
refrigerated  meat.  It  is  brought  over  from  London  by  rapid  transit,  being 
shipped  to  Paris  every  night  and  reaching  its  destination  early  next  day,  where 
it  is  delivered  directly  to  consumers.  It  is  not  sold  by  the  full  quarter,  but  only 
in  sirloin,  fillets,  etc.  Tentative  shipments  of  full  cargoes  of  refrigerated  meat- 
were  made  from  the  Argentine  in  1922.  The  enterprise  was  promoted  by  a  bank 
with  branches  in  Argentina.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the 
shipment  was  made,  the  undertaking  was  a  failure.  The  ship  made  a  stoppage 
at  Dakar  and  the  meat  reached  France  42  days  after  loading,  and  on  arrival 
was  found  to  be  so  mouldy  that  it  had  to  be  frozen  immediately  in  order  to 
avoid  a  greater  loss.  Refrigerated  meat  in  order  to  maintain  its  quality  should 
be  consumed  within  40  days  after  slaughtering.  Its  price  in  the  English  market 
is  generally  30  per  cent  above  that  of  frozen  meat.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  same  results  in  France  for  this  product 
as  are  obtained  in  England.  In  comparison  with  France,  England  has  a  very 
small  supply  of  fresh  meat,  and  must  fill  the  balance  with  refrigerated  meats, 
while  the  conditions  under  which  meats  are  delivered  in  England  are  more 
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favourable.  Ships  sail  directly  from  the  Argentine  to  the  docks  of  London,  where 
the  purchaser  can  come  on  board  and  select  supplies,  and  the  cargo  is  disposed 
of  immediately  without  any  risks.  Prices  realized  in  England  are  higher  than 
those  obtained  in  France  for  fresh  meat.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
not  appear  to  be  any  advantage  to  sell  refrigerated  meat  in  the  French  market, 
even  apart  from  the  question  of  price,  as  it  is  not  equipped  for  the  handling  of 
that  meat,  while  it  is  well  equipped  for  the  sale  of  frozen  meat.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  import  rapidly  into  France  from  the  production  point,  while  there  are 
no  immediate  advantages  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  at  prices  which  would 
be  competitive  with  fresh  meats,  tentative  shipments  could  be  made,  but  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  purchasers  before  shipment  so  as  to  dispose  of 
the  meat  at  its  arrival  and  avoid  all  risks  of  deterioration.  On  the  whole,  it 
must  be  stated  that  frozen  meat  affords  a  better  opportunity  for  sale  in  France 
than  refrigerated  meat,  as  the  people  are  becoming  rapidly  accustomed  to  it. 

FROZEN  FISH 

Following  canned  salmon,  which  is  already  imported  into  France  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  frozen  salmon,  of  which  the  consumption  is  increasing 
concurrently  with  that  of  frozen  meats,  the  French  market  could  offer  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  some  possibilities.  A  large  importer  at  Havre  is  interested  in 
knowing  whether  fresh  cod,  dressed  fresh  herring,  and  other  fish  could  be  offered 
in  large  quantities  and  what  would  be  the  price  at  the  shipping  points.  The  great 
handicap  to  the  import  of  such  fish  is  the  customs  duty,  which  runs  as  high  as 
20  francs  per  100  kg.  gross  weight,  including  ice  and  packing,  minimum 
tariff,  and  40  francs  general  tariff,  which  is  prohibitive.  On  fish  which  sells  at 
a  much  higher  price,  such  as  salmon,  turbot  or  sole,  the  trade  might  bear  such 
an  impost,  but  not  to  fish  that  is  in  large  consumption  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Fish  is  sold  c.i.f .  Havre,  payment  against  documents,  and  it  is  shipped  on  boats 
with  cold  storage  equipment. 

TRADE  COMMISSIONER  HERCULE  BARRE'S  ITINERARY  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Paris,  has  reached 
Canada  and  has  begun  a  tour  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  to  France.  The 
following  is  his  itinerary  as  at  present  arranged: — 

Hamilton  June  1  to  June  4  Brantford  June  9 

London  June  5  to  June  6  Montreal  June  10  to  June  13 

Windsor  June  6  to  June  8 

Canadian  firms  who  desire  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Barre  or  to 
interview  him  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  in  any  of  the  cities  named  above. 

ADRIATIC  FISH  CANNING  AND  PRESERVING  INDUSTRY 

The  fish  canning  and  preserving  industry  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Upper  Adriatic,  and  is  extensively  exercised  along  the  coast  running  from 
Grado  to  Lussinpiccolo,  states  the  Association  of  Italian  Corporations  in  their 
"  Business  and  Financial  Report."  The  equipment  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  during  recent  years,  and  the  plants  are  now  able  to  meet  any  require- 
ments. The  leading  qualities  sold  are  sardines  in  oil,  anchovy  fillets,  fish  hors 
d'ceuvres,  canned  tunny  fish,  and  pickled  eels.  The  lines  are  much  in  demand 
on  the  home  market,  and  are  extensively  exported  to  the  United  States,  South 
America,  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Poland  Czecho-Slovakia,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Greece,  and  Roumania.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  canned  and 
preserved  fish  in  1924  was  24,907,958  lire,  as  against  21,938,242  lire  and  11,821,286 
lire  respectively  in  the  two  previous  years. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  REVISION 

With  reference  to  articles  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journals  No.  1107,  pages  382-3,  1108,  pages  407,  and  No.  1109,  page  427,  con- 
cerning the  revision  of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  appended 
is  a  list  of  duties  on  articles  of  especial  interest  to  Canada  taken  from  the  Tariff 
Schedule  as  introduced  in  the  Union  Parliament  on  April  8.  The  rates  quoted 
in  the  column  headed  "  Present  Duty  "  relate  to  duties  in  operation  at  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  new  Tariff  Schedule.  The  rebate  in  this  column 
represents  the  reduction  from  the  ordinary  duty  granted  to  certain  portions  of 
the  British  Empire  including  Canada.  For  those  items  in  which  an  increase 
of  duty  under  the  Maximum  Tariff  is  proposed  as  compared  with  the  old  tariff 
rates,  the  increased  duties,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Jovtrnal,  are  oper- 
ative from  April  9,  1925,  but  where  there  is  a  decrease  of  duty  under  the 
Maximum  Tariff  as  compared  with  the  former  tariff,  the  items  cannot  become 
operative  until  sanctioned  by  Act  of  the  Union  Parliament.  In  this  latter  case 
the  old  rates  of  duty  in  the  meantime  remain  in  force.  Canada  is  granted  pre- 
ferential rebates  on  items  15  (a)  I,  II,  19  (d),  81  (a),  192  (a)  b  I,  II,  260  (a) 
(b)  (c)  261,  279a,  and  295  (c)  which  bring  the  rates  down  to  those  of  the 
minimum  tariff  quoted  for  these  items.  Canadian  goods  in  general  are  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  a  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  preferential  rebate  as  formerly  until  the 
new  preference  proposals  are  sanctioned  by  the  Union  Parliament. 

The  abbreviation  "  n.e.e."  in  the  tariff  table  means  "  not  elsewhere 
enumerated  "  and  has  reference  to  the  complete  tariff.  "  Ex  "  before  a  tariff 
item  number  means  that  only  part  of  the  items  had  been  taken.  The  asterisk 
is  used  to  mark  items  on  which  preferential  rebates  of  duty  to  Canada  were 
proposed  in  connection  with  the  draft  customs  tariff  as  introduced. 


Present  Duty        Proposed  Duty 

Tariff   

Item    MinimumMaximum 

No.  Duty      Rebate     Tariff  Tariff 

Special  General 


5        Butter,  per  lb  

8  (a)  Cheese  (no  milk  fat  abstracted;  no  animal  or  vegetable 
fat  added)  


2}d. 


I  d. 


2d. 


21  d. 


i  d.  per  i  d.  per 


lb. 


lb. 


25%  ad  or  30%  ad 
valorem  valorem 
or  b|  d.  or  4  d. 
per  lb.  per  lb. 
(whichever  duty 
shall  be  the  greater) 

14  (a )  Confectionery  as  defined  in  tariff,  per  lb   3|d.,      id.,         3§d.,  3|d., 

or  ad  valorem   30%         3%  35%  35% 

(whichever  duty  shall  be  the  greater) 

15  (b )  ii  Barley,  buckwheat,  kaffir  corn,  millet,  oats  and  rye, 

ground,  malted  or  otherwise  prepared,  per  100  lbs.  .. .    2s.  9d.         3d.         2s.  9d.  3s. 

15  (a)  i  *Wheat,  per  100  lbs   Is.  2d.        2d.  Is.         Is.  2d. 

15  (a)  ii  *Wheat  ground  or  otherwise  prepared  (includes  flour), 

per  100  lbs   3s.  3d.        4d.        2s.  lid.     3s.  3d. 

Ex.  19  (d)  *Fish,  tinned,  per  lb   lid.  id.  id.  lid. 

22  (a)    Fruits,  fresh  or  green,  ad  valorem   3%  3%         Free  5% 

Ex.  22  (b )  Fruits,  bottled  or  tinned,  per  lb   2 id.  id.  2d.  2id. 

28         Lard  and  edible  meat  fats,  per  lb   lid.  id.  Id.  lid. 

30  (a)    Bacon  and  ham,  per  lb   lid.  id.  l|d.  3d. 

Ex.  32  (a)  Milk  (full  cream),  condensed,  dessicated  or  preserved, 

per  100  lbs   10s.  4d.        2s.         8s.  4d.     10s.  5d. 

plus  a  suspended 
duty  of,  per  lb. 
2s.  Id.    2s.  Id. 

65(b)    Ready-made  clothing,  n.e.e.,  ad  valorem   15%  3%  15%  15% 

or  20%  plus  a  suspended 

duty  of 
10%  10% 


Gloves,  except  of  rubber  or  specially  constructed  for 
industrial  purposes,  ad  valorem  


15% 


3% 


10% 


15% 
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Present  Duty  Proposed  Duty 

Tariff  MinimumMaximum 

Item                                                                                   Duty      Rebate  Tariff  Tariff 

No.  Special  General 


69  fa  J    Hats  and  caps,  new,  ad  valorem   15%  3% 

70  Socks  and  stockings,  ad  valorem   15%  3% 

81(a)    *Twine,  seaming  and  binding,  and  harvest  yarn,  ad 

valorem   3%  3% 


Ex.  86      Bicycles,  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

87         Bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  screws,  nails  and  washers,  ad 

valorem   3%  3% 

102         Enamelware  and  hollow-ware,  n.e.e.,  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

113         Hardware,  n.e.e.,  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

Ex.  118(a)  Machinery  for  agricultural  purposes,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

Ex.  122     Iron  and  steel  in  various  forms  as  defined  in  tariff,  ad 

valorem   3%  3% 

128  Meters,  electricity,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

129  Motor  cars: 

(a)  F.o.b.  value  not  exceeding  £400,  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

(b)  F.o.b.  value  £400  to  £600  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

(c)  F.o.b.  value  exceeding  £600,  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

(d)  Second-hand,  imported  by  individuals,  and  not 

being  for  sale,  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

(e)  Chassis,  imported  for  bodies  to  be  built  in  the 

Union  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

(f)  Spare  parts  and  accessories,  but  not  including 

electric  lamp  bulbs,  tyres  and  tubes,  ad  valorem. .      20%  3% 
Ex.  130     Motor  trucks  and  motor  vans: 

(a)  Complete  vehicles,  assembled  or  unassembled, 

ad  valorem   20%  3% 

(b)  Chassis,  imported  for  bodies  to  be  built  in  the 

Union,  ad  valorem  20%  or  3%  3% 

133  Pickaxes  and  shovels,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

134  (a)    Wrought  iron  or  steel  pipes,  and  tubes,  as  defined  in 

tariff,  black  or  galvanized,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

(b)  Cast  iron  pipes  and  tubes  as  defined  in  tariff,  ad 
valorem   3%  3% 

136         Pumps:  water  and  wine;   and  water-pumping  appar- 
atus not  including  pipes  or  tubes  elsewhere  provided 

for,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

138  Railway  material  as  defined  in  tariff ,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

146         Tools,  mechanics  or  artisans,  (not  ag  -icultural  imple- 
ments or  machine  tools),  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

153  (a)    Millinery  and  brass  picture  wire,  and  wire  made  of 

precious  metal,  ad  valorem   20%  3% 

(b )  Other  wire,  except  electric,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

156  Wire-rope,  ad  valorem   3%  3% 

157  Asbestos-cement  manufactures:    plain  or  corrugated 

sheets,  slates,  tiles,  ridging  and  guttering,  ad  valorem .     25%  3% 
160         Empty  glass  bottles  and  jars  as  defined  in  tariff,  ad 

valorem   3%  3% 

162  (a)    Cement  for  building,  per  400  lbs   Is.  3d.  3d. 

192  (a)    *White  lead,  dry  20%  and     3%  ad 

3%  ad  valorem 
valorem 

(b)    *White  lead,  ground  in  oil: 

(i)  In  packages  containing  50  lbs.  weight  or  over   20%  3% 

ad  valorem 

(ii)  In  packages  containing  less  than  50  lbs.  weight. .     20%  3% 

ad  valorem 


15% 
10% 


20% 
15 


Free  5% 
plus  a  suspended 
duty  on  such  twines 
and  yarns  made 
from  locally  grown 
materials: 
10%  10% 
15%  20% 


Free 
15% 
20% 
Free 

Free 
Free 


20% 
22% 
25% 

20% 

10% 

20% 

20% 

5% 
Free 

Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 

Free 

20% 
Free 


3% 
20% 
20% 
Free 

3% 
2s.  6d. 
to  10s. 
each 

20% 
22% 
25% 

20% 

10% 

20% 


20% 

5% 
3% 

Is.  per  100 
lbs. 

8d.  per 
100  lbs. 


Free 
Free 

3% 

20% 
3% 

plus  a  suspended 
duty  of: 
10%  15% 
Free  5% 


20% 


25% 


Free  5% 
plus  a  suspended 
duty  of: 
20%  20% 
Is.         Is.  3d. 


7s. 


per  100  lbs. 


9s.  10s. 
per  100  lbs. 
10s.  lis. 
per  100  lbs. 
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Tariff                                                                                  Present  Duty         Proposed  Duty- 
Item   

No.    MinimumMaximum 

Duty      Rebate      Tariff  Tariff 
Special  General 


Ex.  203  (a  JPaints  and  colours  ready  mixed  for  use,  advalorem   25%  3%         25%  25% 

(b )  Dry  pigments,  n.e.e.  ad  valorem   20%  3%         20%  20% 

(c)  Colours,  ground  in  oil,  not  including  white  lead;  and 

patent  driers,  ad  valorem   20%  3%         20%  20% 

Ex.  209     Varnish,  japans,  lacquers,  liquid  driers,  per  imp. 

gallon   2s   2s.         2s.  6d. 

221  (b )    Calcium  carbide,  per  100  lbs   5s.  6d.  5s.  5s. 

Ex.  251  (a  JBoots  and  shoes  (not  including  infants'),  ad  valorem   30%  3%         30%  30% 

( b )  Infants'  shoes,  ad  valorem   15%  3%         12%  12% 

253         Hose  of  rubber  as  defined  in  tariff ,  ad  valorem   3%  3%      Id.  to  2d.  lfd.  to  3d 

lb.  lb. 

253  (d)    Leather,  canvas  and  other  hose  not  containing  rubber, 

advalorem   3%  3%         10%  15% 

254-6      Leather,  as  defined  in  tariff,  ad  valorem   3%  3%         Free  Free 

or  20%  20%  or     20%  or 

6d. lb.      6d. lb. 

259  Rubber,  manufactures  of,  n.e.e.,  and  not  being  toys, 

advalorem   20%  3%  15%  20% 

260  (a)    *Tyres,  rubber  pneumatic,  including  the  weight  of  the 

immediate  wrapper,  per  lb   Is.  3d.  lOd.  Is. 

(b)  *Tubes,  rubber  pneumatic,  for  motor  vehicles  other 

than  motor  cycles,  per  lb   8d.  2d.  6d.  7|d 

(c)  *Tubes,  rubber  pneumatic,  for  motorcycles  and 

cycles,  per  lb   Is.  3d.  lOd.  Is. 

261  *  Rubber  tyres,  solid:  complete  or  in  lengths  or  in  the 

piece,  per  lb   3d.  Id.  2d.  bd. 

264  (a)    Carpet  brushes,  brooms,  whisks  and  mops,  ad  valorem     20%  3%         25%  25% 

270  Handles,  wooden,  for  picks,  shovels  and  agricultural 

implements,  ad  valorem   3%  3%  5%  5% 

271  Hubs,  rims,  spokes,  felloes,  shafts,  tentbows  and  poles: 

cut  or  fashioned,  not  finished: 

(a)  For  wagons  and  carts  commonly  used  for  the 

conveyance  of  goods,  ad  valorem   20%  3%         20%  20% 

(b)  Other,  ad  valorem   3%  3%  5%  5% 

plus  a  suspended 
duty  of: 
15%  15% 

273         Plywood,  per  cubic  foot   4s.  6d.  4s.  4s. 

or  ad  valorem   25%  3%         25%  25% 

(Whichever  duty  shall  be  the  greater) 

276         Sleepers,  railway  or  tramway,  wooden,  ad  valorem   3%  3%         Free  3% 

279  (a)    *Wood,  unmanufactured,  ad  valorem   3%  3%         Free  3% 

Ex.  285     Cardboard  boxes  and  cartons: 

(a)  Printed,  ad  valorem   25%  3%         30%  30% 

(b)  Not  printed,  ad  valorem   20%  3%         20%  20% 

287         Cardboard,    linenboard,  leatherboard,  strawboard, 

and  millboard,  but  not  including  pulpboard  for 

building  purposes,  ad  valorem   3%  3%         Free  Free 

295  (c)    *Paper,  newsprint  in  reels  or  in  the  flat   3%  3%         Free       £1  10s. 

ad  valorem  per  2,000  lbs. 

(e)    Wrapping  paper  as  defined  in  tariff ,  per  lb   5/8d.        l/8d.        5/8d.  5/8d. 

plus  a  suspended 
duty  of: 
l/8d.  l/8d. 

Thirty-five  industries  are  to  be  permitted  to  import  certain  requisites  free 
of  duty.  Among  the  principal  industries  so  favoured  are  the  following:  bag 
making,  boot  and  shoe,  confectionery,  insecticides,  explosives,  leather-working, 
paint,  printing,  textile,  liquor  industries  and  others.  This  list  may  be  added  to 
at  any  time  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.) 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victorl* 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

690.  Flour. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous  of  forming  a  connection  with  a 
reliable  Canadian  mill  not  already  represented  in  Germany. 

691.  Butter. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  desire  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  butter. 

692.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Naples  are  desirous  of  importing  canned  salmon,  and 
wish  to  be  appointed  agents  for  Canadian  exporters. 

693.  Fish. — Canadian  exporters  of  dried,  salted  fish  and  codfish  are  asked  to  communi- 
cate with  a  firm  in  Naples. 

694.  Soda  Biscuits. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  soda  biscuits  and 
crackers. 

695.  Pickling  Onions. — A  firm  in  New  Zealand  manufacturing  pickles,  condiments,  etc., 
are  anxious  to  secure  quotations  from  Canadian  shippers  for  the  supply  of  50  or  100  crates 
of  best  quality  clean  dry  onions,  sizes  from  |-inch  to  H-inch,  straw  Spanish  or  white  Silver- 
skin,  or  similar,  but  not  brown  Spanish:  U-inch  is  considered  the  best  size. 

696.  Wheat. — Canadian  exporters  of  wheat  are  asked  to  communicate  with  an  Italian 
firm  in  Naples  who  wish  to  act  as  agents. 

697.  Oats. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  oats. 

698.  Grain. — A  firm  in  Mannheim,  Germany,  are  desirous  of  acting  as  agents  for  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  and  oats. 

Miscellaneous 

699.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia. 

700.  Envelopes. — An  importer  in  Batavia,  Java,  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  Batavia  and 
samples  of  envelopes  in  various  qualities.  Open  to  agency  arrangements  if  price  and  quality 
are  competitive. 

701.  Newsprint. — Well-known  importer  in  Batavia  desires  c.i.f.  quotations  Batavia  and 
samples  of  white  newsprint,  size  55  by  75  cm.,  weight  about  10^  kilos  per  ream  of  500  sheets. 
Open  for  agency  arrangements  if  price  and  quality  are  competitive. 

702.  Paper. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Georgetown,  Demerara, 
desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  newsprint  and  wrapping  papers. 

703.  Writing  and  Bank  Paper. — Importer  in  Batavia,  Java,  desires  c.i.f.  quotations 
Batavia  and  samples  of  writing  and  bank  paper.  Open  for  agency  arrangements.  Importer 
states  that  goods  must  be  delivered  by  Java-New  York  line. 

704.  Manila  and  Sisal  Ropes. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  manila  and 
sisal  ropes. 

705.  Hessian  Bags. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in  Georgetown, 
Demerara,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  hessian  bags. 

706.  Silk  Hosiery. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  excellent  con- 
nections, desires  to  secure  representation  of  a  Canadian  firm  manufacturing  silk  socks  and 
stockings.    Correspondence  in  English. 

707.  Canvas  Boots  and  Shoes. — A  firm  of  commission  and  manufacturers'  agents  in 
Georgetown,  Demerara,  desire  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  exporters  of  canvas 
boots  and  shoes. 

708.  Metals. — A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  act  as  agents  on  behalf  of  Canadian  producers 
of  copper  in  bars,  electrolytic  copper,  brass,  lead,  and  tin. 

709.  Metals  and  Metallic  Ores). — A  firm  in  Milan  dealing  in  metals  would  like  to 
import  metals  and  metallic  ores. 
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710.  Non-ferrous  Metal  Ores  and  Residues  and  Scrap  Metals. — A  London  importer 
of  non-ferrous  metals,  both  ores  and  residues,  is  desirous  of  effecting  a  connection  with 
Canadian  exporters.  He  is  also  an  importer  and  exporter  of  zinc,  lead,  and  other  non- 
ferrous  metal  scrap. 

711.  Mineral  Products. — A  French  agent  claiming  to  have  a  wide  connection  would 
like  to  be  appointed  the  representative  in  France  of  Canadian  concerns  exporting  mineral 
products  (including  asbestos)  and  wood  chemicals. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

MAY  26,  1925 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  26,  1925.  Those  for  the 
May  18,  1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pea. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitta  $ 

Grenada  % 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..$ 


Parity 
LOG  14.86 

.i9a 

.193 
.402 
.193 


.193 


.193 


$1.00 
.498 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 

1. 


I. 
1. 

.708 
.402 
.567 


May  18, 
1925 

$4.8550 
.0519 
.0406 
.4020 
.0504 
.1449 
.0505 


.0185 
.1671 
.2675 
.1875 
.4200 
.3650 
1.0000 
.4990 
.3975 
.1006 


has  furnished 
the  principal 
week  ending 

Week  ending 
May  26, 

1925 
$4.8629 
.0504 
.0398 
.4017 
.0496 
.1448 
.0504 
.1935 
.2379 
.0173 
.1695 
.2676 
.1882 
.4174 
.3649 
.9998 
.4989 
.4061 
.1043 


4.8450 


4.8517 


.9856—1.0205    .  9975—1.0275 


.7537 
.4025 
.5700 


.7611 
.4024 
.5686 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ascania,  June  6;  Antonia,  June  19;  Ausonia, 
June  27 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Moveria,  June  5;  Corrientes,  June  12 — both  Cunard  Line;  Regina, 
June  6;  Canada,  June  13;  Doric,  June  20 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Montclare,  June  5; 
Montrose,  June  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  26. 

To  London. — Bosworth,  June  6;  Brandon,  June  13;  Brecon,  June  20— all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Ascania,  June  6;  Vellavia,  June  13 — both  Cunard  Line;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  4; 
Canadian  Rancher,  June  13;  Canadian  Trapper,  June  24 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Ariano,  June  6; 
Northwestern  Miller,  June  20 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Oxonian,  June  6;  Welshman,  June  13;  Turcoman,  June  20;  Cornish- 
man,  June  27 — all  White  Star-Dominion ;  Parthenia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  6. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  June  4;  Manchester  Corporation,  June  11; 
Manchester  Brigade,  June  18;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  25;  Manchester  Hero,  July  2 — 
all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  June  3;  Melita,  June  17 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hull. — Ariano,  June  6;  Northwestern  Miller,  June  20 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Commander,  June  5:  Canadian  Mariner,  June  19 
-both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairngowan,  June  5;  Cairnross,  June  12 — both  Thomson 
Line. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch,  June  4;   Metagama,  June  18 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Letitia, 
June  5;  Saturnia,  June  12;  Athenia,  June  19 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast. — Lord  Antrim,  Head  Line,  June  3. 

To  Dublin. — Lord  Londonderry,  June  7;  a  steamer,  June  25 — both  Head  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  4. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Otter,  June  2; 
Canadian  Volunteer,  June  16;  Canadian  Carrier,  June  30 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
C.G.M.M.,  June  17. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  June  12. 

To  Antwerp. — Minnedosa,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  3;  Canadian  Aviator,  June  4;  Cana- 
dian Rancher,  June  13;  Canadian  Trapper,  June  24 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Hada,  June  13;  Brant  County,  June  23 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports. 

To  Hamburg. — Hastings  County,  June  18;  Essex  County,  June  27 — both  Intercon- 
tinental Transports. 

To  Havre. — Grey  County,  Intercontiental  Transports,  June  20. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  June  10. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valcerusa.  Lloyd  Mediterraneo's  Italian  Service,  June  10. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  June  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25;  Benicia,  New  Zea- 
land SS.  Ltd.,  June  24. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  June  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  June  6;  Canada,  June  13;  Doric,  June  20;  Megantic,  June  27 
— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Avon  mouth. — Oxonian,  June  6;  Welshman,  June  13;  Turcoman,  June  20;  Cornish- 
man,  June  27 — all  White  Star-Dominion, 

To  Southampton.— Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Sachem,  June  8;  Digby,  June  22— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados.  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Chignecto,  June  5;  Teviot,  June  19-  Chau- 
diere,  July  3— all  R.M.S.P.  Co. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila.— Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel,  June  20. 
To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai.— Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  June  6. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Canada,  June  11;  Empress  of  Russia,  June  25— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

■n  ix^0T,L?,NDON^Kin.derc&k'  early  Jime'  Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  20 

To  Liverpool.— Kinderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  early  June. 

T-9  Manchester.— Pacific  Shipper,  June  14;  Pacific  Trader,  June  30— both  Furness 
(Pacific). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  June  15 
lo  Hamburg.— Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July. 
R  M  S°P  CoERDAM'~Kinderdyk'   eai*ly   Jime;    CardiSan,shire>   late   June-early  July— both 

*o  A/rTo°T.A^TWE^-~^nde^dyk'  early  Jime'  Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July— both 
K.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  20 

To  Honolulu  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. -Aorangi,  June  3;  Willaston,  June  20; 
JNiagara,  July  1— all  Canadian- Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f .o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f .  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Republic 
E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  48,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Rosa.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2104 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  800. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  20,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachem,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  60 
O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  3.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

laps. 

A.  E.  Bryan.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 

office,  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  120-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

Now  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Sooth  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  083;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cabhe 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 
Harrison   Watson,    73    Basinghall   street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.    (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  81  North  Jonn 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

LucJen  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

Franca 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.   Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 
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TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  FOR  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack  »v^\ 

U  \  „  . 

Imports  *•  ^ 

[The  first  part  of  this  report,  on  the  Export  Trade  of  Jamaica,  was  published 
in  our  last  issue,  and  the  concluding  part  will  be  published  next  week.] 

The  grand  total  of  imports  into  Jamaica  during  1924  was  £4,826,349,  a 
decrease  of  £729,537  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  complete  figures  for  1924  are  not  yet  available — the  amount 
of  importations  by  parcels  post,  usually  aggregating  about  £275,000,  has  not 
yet  been  computed — and  that  this  report  is  based  on  advance  figures  abstracted 
from  the  records  by  permission  of  the  Collector  General.  The  balance  of  trade 
of  the  colony  in  1924  was  unfavourable,  the  visible  imports  being  about 
£2,000,000  greater  than  the  exports.  This,  however,  is  not  an  unusual  occur- 
ence. An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  classification  "  Food,  Drink, 
and  Tobacco"  decreased  from  £881,804  to  £811,155;  "  Raw  Materials  and 
Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured  "  (largely  gasolene,  kerosene,  coal,  and  yellow 
pine)  decreased  from  £465,915  to  £416,886;  and  "  Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly 
Manufactured  "  from  £2,679,047  to  £2,276,095. 

COUNTRIES  OF  ORIGIN 

Despite  the  general  reduction  in  Jamaica's  imports  and  the  slight  contrap- 
tion in  the  portion  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  share  of  the  British 
Empire  has  increased  and  totals  £2,550,979  as  against  £1,958.867   from  the 
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United  States  and  £320,228  from  other  foreign  countries.  Canada's  share  of 
the  import  trade  of  Jamaica,  in  an  admittedly  bad  trading  vear,  increased  from 
£747,614  in  1923  to  £794,856  in  1924.  (An  increase  is  to  be  noted  in  each  of 
the  above-named  classifications.) 

The  figures  of  imports  from  the  three  main  supplying  countries,  with  the 
balance  and  percentages  of  total,  are  given  in  convenient  form  as  follows: — 


Increase  or 

1923        Percentage         1924        Percentage  Decrease 

United  Kingdom   £1,523,526  27.4        £1,437,563  29.8        +  2.4% 

United  States   2,236,512  40.2  1,955,867  40.5         +  0.3% 

Canada  ...   ..  747,614  13.5  794,856  16.5         +  3.0% 

All  other  countries   1,048,234  18.9  638,043  13.2         —  5.7% 


Total   £5,555,886         100.0        £4,826,349  100.0 


Two  commodities  of  the  import  trade  of  Jamaica  are  outstandingly  valu- 
able, and  account  for  one-fourth  of  the  total.  These  are  cotton  piece  goods  and 
wheaten  flour,  which  are  worth  over  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  each.  Other 
large  items  of  interest  to  Canada  are  fish  and  lumber. 

AERATED  WATERS 

The  consumption  of  imported  aerated  and  mineral  waters  in  1924  amounted 
to  over  3,000  dozen  bottles.  France  with  1,051  dozen  (mainly  Vichy  water), 
Canada  with  870  dozen  (mostly  ginger  ale),  the  United  Kingdom  with  604 
dozen,  and  the  United  States  with  526  dozen,  furnished  most  of  the  trade.  In 
1923  Canada  shipped  only  40  dozen  bottles.  As  the  trade  is  well  catered  for 
by  local  factories,  and  as  the  cost  of  freight,  etc.,  makes  the  imported  goods  so 
much  more  expensive,,  this  is  a  trade  which  will  only  expand  gradually. 

APPAREL 

The  value  of  the  apparel  imported  in  1924  was  £69,015  as  compared  with 
£79,022  in  1923.  The  United  States  was  the  largest  supplier  with  a  total  of 
£31,031,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £29,969.  Canada's  share  was 
£775,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  1923. 

CARTRIDGES 

A  growing  trade  of  over  £3,000  in  cartridges  is  shown  in  the  returns; 
most  of  it  is  supplied  by  the  United  States.  According  to  merchants,  the  price 
of  Canadian  cartridges  was  too  high. 

BAGS,  TRUNKS  AND  VALISES 

About  13,000  of  these  were  imported  in  1924,  valued  at  £4,820.  The  trade 
of  the  United  States  decreased,  while  that  of  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom 
increased.  Canadian  firms  do  about  one-fifth  of  the  trade,  which  is  largely  in 
English  hands.  The  best  selling  line  is  a  cheap  attache  case  or  valise  used  for 
carrying  lunches.  It  is  usually  about  14  by  9  by  3J  inches  (outside  measure- 
ment), and  made  of  cheap  composition  in  imitation  of  leather,  secured  by  two 
cheap  clasps  or  a  lock. 

BEER,  ALE,  AND  PORTER 

The  1924  trade  was  154,741  gallons  valued  at  £43,194,  as  against  156,601 
valued  at  £54,810  in  1923.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  divide  most  of 
the  business.  Canadian  beer,  which  is  regarded  as  too  heavy  for  tropical  taste, 
is  not  making  much  headway. 

BISCUITS,  BREAD,  AND  CAKES 

The  amount  of  bread  imported  is  practically  nil,  while  cakes  are  only 
brought  in  for  the  Christmas  trade  and  to  relatively  small  extent.  The  follow- 
ing figures  therefore  relate  almost  entirely  to  biscuits.    For  the  first  time 
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sweetened  are  differentiated  from  unsweetened,  so  that  a  comparison  with  1923, 
except  in  totals,  is  not  possible.  In  value  the  total  of  1924  (£19,804)  is  nearly 
three  times  that  of  1923,  while  the  quantity  increased  about  35  per  cent. 
Canada's  share  in  the  year  under  review  increased  nearly  fourfold,  and  was 
valued  at  £4,938  (nearly  all  unsweetened  biscuits).  The  trade  in  sweetened 
went  to  the  United  States  (88,234  pounds  valued  at  £5,928)  and  the  United 
Kingdom  (66,699  pounds  valued  at  £4,888) . 


BOOTS,   SHOES,  AND  SLIPPERS 

Leather  shoes  were  imported  in  1924  to  the  extent  of  19,005  dozen  pairs 
valued  at  £93,230.  The  United  States  is  the  largest  supplier  with  12,048  dozen 
pairs,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  6,307  dozen.  Canada  has  never 
been  able  tq  do  much  business  in  these  lines,  and  only  accounted  for  241  dozen 
pairs  valued  at  £860.  In  rubber-soled  footwear,  however  (the  figures  for  which 
are  shown  separately  in  the  returns  for  the  first  time),  the  Dominion  was  the 
chief  supplier  with  4,596i  dozen  pairs  out  of  a  total  trade  of  7,381  dozen,  valued 
at  £12,289  out  of  a  total  of  £18,930.  Canvas  and  other  footwear  accounts  for 
a  total  of  £1,219.  It  is  in  value  largely  an  American  trade,  with  Canada  coming 
next  with  95  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $282.  The  United  Kingdom  apparently 
supplies  a  much  cheaper  line  than  other  countries,  for  the  145  dozen  pairs  from 
that  source  were  only  valued  at  £189. 


BROOMS   AND  BRUSHES 

Very  few  brooms  are  imported  on  account  of  local  competition.  The  figures 
given  apply  largely  to  brushes,  whose  only  local  competitor  is  the  coconut  brush 
which  is  extensively  used  for  scrubbing  purposes.  Two  Canadian  brush  manu- 
facturers visited  the  island  this  year  and  were  able  to  effect  some  sales,  although 
they  found  that  most  of  their  lines  were  too  good  and  high-priced  for  this 
market.  The  trade  in  1924  dropped  considerably,  52,534  brushes  valued  at 
£2,896  having  been  imported  as  against  77,368  worth  £3,945  in  1923.  The  United 
Kingdom  supplied  a  reduced  quantity  of  17,414  worth  £1,474;  the  United  States 
increased  to  22,468  valued  at  £800  ;  and  Canada  increased  to  3,721  worth  £245. 
The  United  States  apparently  supplies  the  cheaper  lines. 


BUTTER 


Canada  is  the  chief  supplier  of  butter  to  Jamaica,  which  imported  406,832 
pounds  valued  at  £39,909  in  1924 — a  10  per  cent  decrease  on  1923.  The  figures 
for  the  four  main  sources  of  supply  are  as  follows: — 

1923  1924 

Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

Canada   364,939        38,015  341,060  32,886 

United  Kingdom   20,782  2,165  10,052  921 

United  States   28,596  2,979  27,862  2,554 

Denmark   ..   13,497  1,407  13,337  1,223 

Jamaica  consumed  a  slightly  increased  quantity  of  butter  substitutes 
(455.443  pounds  valued  at  £17,073) .  The  United  States  and  Holland  have  the 
bulk  of  this  trade,  Canada's  small  share  in  1923  having  been  eliminated  last 
year. 

CARRIAGES   AND  CARTS 

These  are  nearly  all  made  locally,  but  bicycles  and  tricycles  account  for  a 
relatively  small  trade  of  £3,505,  supplied  mostly  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
quality  and  price  of  children's  cycles  from  the  Dominion  have  been  found  too 
high  for  the  market.  Motor  cars  are  included  under  the  above  heading,  and 
the  trade  is  a  valuable  one.  In  1923  the  number  of  cars  imported  was  722  as 
compared  with  550  in  1924,  valued  at  £109,186.    Canada's  share,  however. 
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decreased  from  22  to  14  (valued  at  £9,475) ;  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  from  99  to  22,  and  that  of  the  United  States  from  609  to  470.  Motor 
car  parts  were  imported  from  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  increased 
value,  while  the  value  from  the  United  States  declined.  Canada's  share  of  this 
trade  in  1924  was  £17,623,  out  of  a  total  of  £87,528.  In  motor  cycles  and  parts 
the  United  Kingdom  dominates  the  market.  "  Other  carriages  and  parts  "  are 
supplied  largely  by  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Imports  from  the  Dominion 
were  valued  at  £1,592,  against  negligible  shipments  for  1923. 


CATTLE  FOOD 


Bran  and  middlings  showed  an  increased  trade  from  Canada  and  from 
Colombia  (the  largest  supplier),  while  the  United  States  dropped  from  premier 
position  to  third.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1924  were  valued  at  £706, 
about  double  the  trade  of  the  previous  year. 


CEMENT 

The  cement  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  33,072  barrels  of 
400  pounds,  worth  £21,497,  in  1923,  to  36,938  valued  at  £21,701  in  1924. 
The  total  imports  declined,  however,  by  about  18  per  cent.  Supplies  from  the 
Dominion  fell  from  £3,156  in  1923  to  ^£598  in  1924.  Cement  is  being  landed 
here  to-day  in  considerable  quantities  at  a  cost  of  about  lis.  6d.  per  barrel  c.i.f. 
Kingston. 

CHEESE 

The  12  per  cent  decrease  in  the  1924  imports  of  cheese  fell  almost  wholly 
on  the  United  States,  which  supplied  186,588  pounds  valued  at  £10,096  out  of  a 
total  of  326,132  pounds  valued  at  £17,666.  Canada  furnished  129,049  pounds 
valued  at  £6,990  and  the  United  Kingdom  7,044  pounds  at  £382. 


CHEMICALS 

The  imports  of  calcium  carbide  were  reduced  by  half  last  year.  The  share 
of  Canada  was  valued  at  £442— a  large  increase  on  the  previous  year.  In  dis- 
infectants the  United  Kingdom  has  no  near  competitor  except  in  insecticides, 
in  which  competition  is  met  from  the  United  States,  but  the  total  trade  in  these 
articles  is  relatively  small.  In  tanning  materials,  Canada  supplies  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total,  which  is  valued  at  £1,361.  "  Other  kinds  "  were  imported  to 
the  value  of  £10,591,  the  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  £4,475,  that  of  the 
United  States  £5,498,  and  that  of  Canada  £454. 

CHINAWARE 

Out  of  a  total  trade  of  £14.008  in  1924,  the  United  Kingdom  leads  with 
£9,170,  Germany  following  with  £3,445,  the  United  States  with  £773,  and  Canada 
with  £176  (against  £818  in  1923). 

CONFECTIONERY 

The  figures  of  the  chief  supplying  countries  of  confectionery  to  Jamaica 
are  as  follows:-  m  im 


Canada  . . 
United  States. 
Switzerland  . . 
Holland  

Total   ..  . 


Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

397,513 

21,561 

398,927 

19,781 

6,556 

375 

4,759 

387 

178,899 

9,278 

84,451 

5,015 

1,696 

223 

10,333 

682 

2,542 

158 

12,701 

496 

590,600 

31 ,803 

514,136 

26,561 
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Three  new  Canadian  confectionery  houses  have  recently  entered  the  field, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  share  of  the  Dominion  will  be  much  increased 
during  this  present  year. 

CORDAGE  AND  TWINE 

There  was  a  big  drop  in  the  amount  of  cordage  supplied  to  Jamaica  in  1924, 
292,779  pounds  valued  at  £12,126  in  1923  being  reduced  to  145,307  pounds  worth 
£5,774.  Belgium  increased  her  trade  from  300  pounds  to  12,211  pounds;  the 
United  Kingdom  decreased  from  208,457  to  80,653;  the  United  States  from 
81,870  to  24,603;  and  Canada  from  41,361  to  18,650.  The  relatively  small 
trade  in  twine  shows  Canada  with  a  considerable  decrease,  the  United  Kingdom 
with  a  moderate  increase,  and  the  United  States  increasing  her  share  by  five 
times.   The  total  trade,  however,  more  than  doubled  and  was  valued  at  £3,036. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  hosiery  trade  is  quite  a  valuable  one,  and  was  worth  £25,505 
last  year,  supplied  to  the  extent  of  93  per  cent  by  the  United  States.  Canada 
for  the  first  time  finds  a  place  in  the  statistics  with  £30.  In  cotton  piece  goods 
her  share  of  2,153  yards  worth  £233,  while  showing  a  considerable  increase  over 
1923,  is  negligible  when  contrasted  with  the  total  valuable  trade  of  £444,694 
(£587,616  in  1923).  The  United  Kingdom  does  50  per  cent  of  the  business  and 
the  United  States  a  great  part  of  the  balance,  followed  a  long  distance  off  by 
Switzerland.  In  "  other  manufactures  "  the  total  trade  was  valued  at  £86,455 
in  1924,  as  against  £70,750  in  1923  (Canada  £110  against  £72). 

FISH 

As  fish  of  all  kinds  form  quite  a  considerable  part  of  Canada's  exports  to 
Jamaica  and  of  Jamaica's  total  import  trade,  the  full  figures  affecting  them  are 
given,  small  suppliers  being  included  in  "  others  ": — 

1923  1924 


Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Alewives,  Pickled — 

  264.800 

3,310 

545,800 

5,594 

  4,000 

50 

2,000 

20 

  4,000 

50 

20,000 

205 

Total  

  272,800 

3,4?10 

567,800 

5,819 

Fish,  Canned — 

  324,431 

7,833 

225,031 

5,835 

  366,191 

10,714 

329,474 

9,552 

United  States  

  169,448 

6,549 

92,109 

4,161 

..    16,547 

377 

111,527 

3,396 

Total  

  892,259 

26,316 

771,293 

23,784 

Fish,  Dried  Salted- 

  111,544 

1,959 

25,123 

565 

  4,755,303 

79,755 

4,500,921 

102,347 

  6,599,953 

110,999 

5,210,416 

118,309 

  1,900,101 

32,068 

137,911 

3,103 

  13,375,242 

224,919 

9,884,142 

224,544 

Herrings,  Pickled — 

  3  469,308 

21,685 

3,226,642 

29,040 

  689,900 

4,312 

602,600 

5,423 

41,925 

377 

Total  

..  .....  4,161,916 

26,014 

3,871,167 

34,840 

Herrings,  Smoked — 

  10,750 

314 

2,517 

105 

  70,897 

2,068 

11,495 

479 

  9,772 

285 

3,438 

143 

Total  

..   ..   ..  91,419 

2,667 

17,450 

727 

Mackerel,  Pickled — 

  2,665,491 

35,984 

2,722,979 

43,568 

  400 

5 

7,000 

112 

Total  

  2,672,041 

36,070 

2,730,454 

43,688 

Salmon,  Pickled— 

  70,200 

1,193 

35,051 

648 

Newfoundland  

  33,300 

566 

38.200 

707 

Total  

  114,500 

1,947 

73,651 

1,362 
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FRUIT 

Fresh  apples  is  a  small  and  slightly  diminishing  trade  in  Jamaica  (£1,482 
in  1924).  Canada  was  formerly  the  largest  supplier,  but  last  year  the  United 
States  was  credited  with  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The  falling  off  in  the  Dominion's 
share  was,  it  is  understood,  occasioned  by  the  relatively  poor  condition  of  the 
fruit  (especially  of  the  barrel  consignments)  on  arrival.  Kings,  Baldwins,  and 
large  Ben  Davis  are  generally  seen.  Appearance  is  the  chief  sales  factor.  The 
United  States  does  a  small  trade  (£665  in  1924)  in  other  fresh  fruits  brought 
down  in  cold  storage,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  business  in  dried  fruits, 
such  as  currants  and  raisins. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  LAMPS,  AND  TABLE  GLASSWARE 

The  total  trade  in  1924  was  valued  at  £13,800,  a  slight  advance  over  1923. 
The  United  States  lost  ground  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Canada 
(£2,088  against  £739  in  1923).  Imports  from  the  Dominion  consist  mostly  of 
bottles,  lamp  chimneys,  and  heavy  pressed  glassware. 

GRAINS 

A  good  business  is  done  locally  in  maize  or  corn  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a 
million  pounds  valued  at  £.50,000  in  1924.  The  United  States  does  all  of  this 
business.  The  trade  in  oats,  while  not  so  valuable,  is  more  extensive.  In  1924 
a  total  of  2,197,494  pounds  valued  at  £23,270  was  consumed.  Canada  does 
practically  all  the  business,  the  only  other  competitor  being  the  United  States, 
which  is  credited  with  £1,058.  Wheat  is  a  relatively  small  import  as  there  is 
no  milling  industry  excepting  on  a  very  small  scale  by  bakers,  some  of  whom 
are  now  specializing  in  whole-wheat  'bread.  In  1924  the  total  was  135,682 
pounds  valued  at  £935  of  which  Canada  supplied  126,800  pounds  at  £848,  and 
the  United  States  7,610  at  £75.  Breakfast  foods  and  other  farinaceous  prepara- 
tions (except  :cornflour  and  arrowroot)  are  supplied  chiefly  from  the  United 
States.  Of  the  total  trade  in  these,  the  United  States  supplied  last  year  305,823 
pounds  valued  at  £6,350;  the  United  Kingdom  41,277  at  £1,673,  and  Canada 
25,557  pounds  valued  at  £420.  Compared  with  the  1923  figures,  while  the 
total  imports  and  the  share  of  the  United  States  have  decreased,  those  from 
Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased. 

The  flour  trade  during  1924  was  extremely  valuable  and  totalled  £578,684 
as  against  £569,652  in  1923.  Quantitatively,  however,  there  was  a  decrease: 
348,475  sacks  (of  196  pounds)  as  compared  with  373,908  for  1923.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  for  1925  the  consumption  of  flour  will  again  be  reduced  on  account 
of  increased  price  and  the  stronger  competition  from  local  bread-fruit  and  other 
substitutes  used  by  the  poorer  classes  which  are  very  plentiful  as  compared 
with  last  year.  The  colony's  flour  trade  requirements  were  reported  on  recently 
by  the  writer  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1093  (January  10,  1925) . 
The  greater  part  of  the  trade  is  held  by  Canada:  182,900  sacks  valued  at 
£303,785  in  1924,  or  52  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  and  53  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity.  The  balance  is  practically  all  held  by  the  United  States  (165,570 
sacks  valued  at  £274,890),  which  in  the  year  under  review  made  a  slight  gain 
over  their  share  in  1923. 

The  imports  of  cornmeal,  which  totalled  over  £100,000  in  1924,  deserve  the 
closer  consideration  of  Canadian  exporters,  whose  share  of  £1,763,  while  showing 
an  increase  over  that  of  1923,  is  capable  of  considerable  improvement.  The 
United  States  is  the  sole  competitor. 

Oatmeal  is  a  small  though  growing  item  valued  at  about  £500,  divided 
meantime  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Beans  and  peas  are  imported  to  the  extent  of  over  £5,000  yearly,  almost 
wholly  from  the  United  States. 
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HABERDASHERY   AND  MILLINERY 

Imports  to  the  value  of  nearly  £50,000  were  received  in  1924.  Switzerland 
led  with  £20,000,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  £16,701,  Germany  with 
£4,707,  and  Canada  with  £68. 

HARDWARE 

Office  metal  furnishings  were  imported  to  the  value  of  £7,660,  a  decrease 
of  40  per  cent  from  1923.  The  United  States  does  most  of  the  trade;  Canada 
is  credited  with  £380.  Typewriters  to  the  value  of  £3,500  were  imported,  mostly 
from  the  United  States.  The  balance  is  entered  under  the  somewhat  wide 
classification  "  Hardware,  other  kinds.'''  The  total  of  £76,276  under  this  heading 
is  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  (£39,207) ;  the  United  States  (£26,732) ; 
Germany  (£5,000);  and  Canada  (£1,676). 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  May  22,  1925, — Industry  and  trade  continue  quiet  in  Scotland, 
and  no  immediate  improvement  can  be  discerned.  Another  of  the  periodical 
troubles  in  the  engineering  industry  and  in  the  coal  fields  is  threatened.  These 
are  not  local  Scottish  disturbances,  but  are  national  in  their  scope,  and  while 
the  trouble  may  pass  temporarily,  there  is  nothing  in  either  industry  at  the 
present  time  in  the  way  of  better  trade  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  will 
soon  be  an  improvement  either  in  the  wages  of  the  engineers  and  the  miners, 
or  in  profits  for  the  owners.  At  present,  profits  in  many  cases  hardly  exist — 
indeed,  important  establishments  are  working  at  a  loss  to  keep  their  men 
employed  and  to  prevent  greater  loss  from  closing  down — and  both  engineers 
and  miners  are  receiving  wages  which,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  skilled 
men  in  the  engineering  shops,  are  almost  ludicrously  inadequate  when  compared 
with  those  of  unskilled  workers  in  such  "  sheltered  "  industries  as  the  railways 
and  the  building  trades,  which  are  not  subject  to  foreign  competition,  and  in 
occupations  under  the  control  of  municipal  councils.  In  the  meantime  the 
unemployed  in  Glasgow  remain  about  the  same  in  number  as  for  many  months 
past— nearly  70,000. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  building  of  two  Australian  cruisers  at  Clydebank, 
mentioned  in  a  report  from  this  office  dated  April  1,  will  bring  a  good  deal  of 
business  to  the  local  iron  and  steel  trade,  but  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  effect  of  these  orders  will  be  felt.  Keen  cutting  of  prices  has  lately  been 
the  order  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  profits  are  very  slender 
where  they  exist  at  all.  No  change  can  be  reported  in  the  coal  mining  districts. 
Demand  is  extremely  poor,  and  many  mines  have  been  closed  down.  Export 
inquiries  are  infrequent. 

At  present  113  vessels  of  543,000  tons  are  under  construction  in  Clyde 
yards  as  against  267  vessels  at  the  same  time  in  1921.  The  yards  are  of  course 
running  much  under  capacity.  Fully  25  per  cent  of  the  ships  now  building  are 
motor-driven  craft,  which  is  a  remarkable  proportional  increase  of  the  new 
type  of  vessel  compared  with  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  still  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  development  has  taken  place  entirely  since 
the  war.  As  is  usual  where  new  methods  of  construction  of  ships  are  concerned, 
the  Clyde  leads  the  world  in  the  building  of  motor  ships. 

Following  a  lull  in  the  Scottish  tweed  trade,  the  manufacturers  are  now 
becoming  busier  and  mills  are  well  engaged.  A  fair  amount  of  business  is 
being  done  with  the  United  States  and  with  Continental  Europe. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  the  year's  exports  of  linen  from  Ulster  are  ahead 
of  the  same  period  of  1924,  which  is  a  noteworthy  achievement.  During  this 
period  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  demand  from  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  best  customers  for  Ulster  linen  goods,  but  ,an  increase  in  demand  has 
come  from  eleven  other  countries. 
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LOWER  INDIAN  WHEAT  YIELD 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  A.  Chisholm 

Calcutta,  April  24,  1925. — According  to  the  third  wheat  forecast  issued  by 
the  Indian  Government  dated  April  23,  1925,  the  total  yield  of  this  season's 
wheat  crop  is  now  estimated  at  8,631,000  tons  as  compared  with  10,051,000  tons 
at  this  time  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  14  per  cent.  The  total  area  now  reported 
under  wheat  is  31,883,000  acres  as  compared  with  30,731,000  acres  at  this  time 
last  year.  The  greatest  decrease  in  the  yield  was  in  the  Punjab,  which  normally 
accounts  for  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  wheat  crop  of  India.  Insuffi- 
cient rains,  frost  and  rust  have  been  accountable  for  a  reduction  of  28  per  cent 
in  this  season's  yield  as  compared  with  the  previous  season. 

During  the  period  April,  1924,  to  February,  1925,  over  a  million  tons  of 
Indian  wheat  were  exported.  In  view  of  the  probability  that  this  year's  crop 
will  be  at  least  a  million  tons  below  last  year's  yield,  it  would  appear  that  there 
should  be  a  much  smaller  amount  of  Indian  wheat  available  for  export  during 
the  1925-26  season. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  May  28,  1925. — A  summary  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  general  business  and  financial  conditions  throughout  the  several  Federal 
Reserve  Districts  of  the  United  States,  based  upon  statistics  for  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  states  that  production  in  basic  industries  and  factory  employ- 
ment continued  at  approximately  the  same  level  during  April  as  in  March. 
Factory  pay  rolls  were  smaller,  and  wholesale  prices  declined  sharply.  Distri- 
bution of  commodities  was  maintained  at  higher  levels  than  a  year  ago. 

PRODUCTION 

The  output  in  basic  industries  declined  less  than  1  per  cent  in  April. 
Decreased  production  of  iron  and  steel,  flour,  and  copper  was  largely  offset  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  production  index  by  increases  in  mill  consumption 
of  cotton  and  in  the  production  of  newsprint  and  petroleum.  The  output  of 
automobiles,  which  are  not  included  in  the  index,  has  increased  rapidly  since 
December  and  in  April  was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  Automobile  tire  produc- 
tion was  maintained  at  the  high  level  reached  in  March.  Number  of  men 
employed  at  industrial  establishments  remained  practically  the  same  in  April 
as  in  March,  but  owing  to  less  full-time  operation,  particularly  in  the  textile, 
leather,  and  food  industries,  total  factory  pay  rolls  decreased  about  2  per  cent. 
Bulding  contracts  awarded  during  April  were  the  largest  on  record  both  in  value 
and  in  square  feet. 

Estimates  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  May  1  indicated  a  reduc- 
tion of  6  per  cent  from  the  April  forecast  in  the  yields  of  winter  wheat  and  rye. 
The  winter  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  be  25  per  cent  smaller  than  last  year  and 
the  indicated  yield  of  rye  is  9  per  cent  less. 

TRADE 

Wholesale  trade  was  smaller  in  all  lines  except  hardware  during  April  than 
in  March.  Compared  with  a  year  ago  sales  of  groceries  and  shoes  were  loss, 
but  sales  of  meats,  dry  goods,  and  drugs  were  larger.  Sales  at  department 
stores  and  by  mail  order  houses  showed  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase 
in  April  and  were  larger  than  during  April,  1924.   Wholesale  stocks  of  groceries, 
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shoes,  and  hardware  were  smaller  at  the  end  of  April  than  a  month  earlier, 
while  dry  goods  were  larger.  Merchandise  stocks  at  department  stores  showed 
less  than  the  usual  seasonal  increase  in  April  but  were  in  about  the  same  volume 
as  a  year  ago.  Freight-car  loadings  of  merchandise  were  greater  than  in  March 
and  larger  than  in  any  previous  April. 

PRICES 

Wholesale  prices,  according  to  the  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics, 
declined  3  per  cent  in  April,  following  an  almost  uninterrupted  rise  since  the 
middle  of  1924.  All  groups  of  commodities  shared  in  the  decline  of  prices  except 
house  furnishings  and  the  miscellaneous  group.  The  largest  declines  were  in 
farm  products  and  foods,  which  had  shown  the  most  rapid  increases.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  in  May  prices  of  grains,  beef,  hogs,  flour,  and  rubber 
advanced,  while  declines  occurred  in  cotton,  wool,  lumber,  and  iron  prices. 

BANK  CREDIT 

At  the  middle  of  May  total  loans  and  investments  of  member  banks  in 
leading  cities  were  near  the  level  whch  has  prevailed,  with  only  minor  fluctua- 
tions, since  the  first  of  the  year.  Loans  chiefly  for  commercial  purposes  declined 
slightly  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  middle  of  May,  while  loans  on 
securities  rose  to  a  high  point  at  the  end  of  April  and  decreased  somewhat  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  Total  investment  holdings,  which  increased  con- 
siderably during  the  first  half  of  March,  have  declined  somewhat  since  that  time. 
Net  demand  deposits  increased  considerably  from  the  low  point  at  the  end  of 
March,  but  were  still  $500,000,000  less  than  at  the  middle  of  January. 

At  the  reserve  banks  there  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  volume  of  member 
bank  borrowing  after  the  first  week  in  May  and  total  earning  assets  of  the 
reserve  banks  on  May  20  were  less  than  $1,000,000,000  for  the  first  time  since 
January.  Acceptances  and  holdings  of  United  States  securities  on  that  date 
were  in  about  the  same  volume  as  a  month  earlier. 

Money  conditions  continued  relatively  easy  during  the  latter  part  of  April 
and  the  first  part  of  May.  At  3J  to  4  per  cent  the  open  market  rate  for  prime 
commercial  paper  was  slightly  below  the  level  for  the  preceding  month. 

BRAZILIAN  MARKET  FOR  WIRE  AND  CERTAIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  12,  1925. — The  Brazilian  market  for  various  types  of 
wire,  steel  tubing,  and  galvanized  sheets  has  hitherto  been  accorded  little  con- 
sideration by  Canadian  manufacturers,  although  certain  firms  have  developed 
a  paying  export  to  other  South  American  republics.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
lines  in  which  Canada  is  at  present  able  to  compete  are  extensive;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  steel  market  is  so  competitive,  and  British,  German,  United  States, 
and  Belgian  firms  so  active  in  its  development,  that  the  successful  participation 
of  Canadian  firms  in  heavier  lines  such  as  railway  material,  structural  shapes 
and  so  forth,  is  not  possible  at  the  moment.  A  number  of  smaller  lines  offer  a 
better  opportunity,  and  it  is  believed  that  Canadian  prices  will  frequently  be 
found  favourable.  The  more  immediate  opportunities  are  summarized  here- 
with. 

Barbed  Wire. — Importation,  1923:  414,405  kg.,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  The  types  in  demand  are  "  Iowa "  and 
"  Glidden  demand  for  "  Waukegan  "  is  declining  because  of  its  higher  cost. 
The  Brazilian  market  buys  almost  exclusively  numbers  12-V  and  14  B.W.G., 
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packed  in  reels  of  38  kg.  and  27  kg.  net  respectively,  the  spools  always  being 
double  wood  crosspiece,  well  shaped,  and  particularly  strong  in  construction. 
United  States  Steel  Products  packing  may  be  accepted  as  standard. 

Galvanized  Wire. — Importation,  wire  of  iron  and  steel  excluding  barbed 
wire,  1923:  464,758  kg.  Present  sources  of  supply  are  .Germany,  the  United 
States,  and  Belgium.  The  chief  market  is  for  ordinary  soft  plain-galvanized 
iron  wire,  Nos.  4  to  30  B.W.G.  Heavier  numbers  are  packed  in  50-kg.  reels 
exact  weight,  preferably  burlapped.  Lighter  numbers,  say  from  20  upwards, 
usually  in  1-kg.  coils  bundled  50  kg.  together,  burlapped.  The  half-kilo  coils 
are  very  little  used  at  present.  In  general,  instructions  for  packing  remain  a 
matter  between  the  importer  and  the  shipper,  although  the  details  above  cited 
are  commonly  specified  by  the  larger  Brazilian  buyers. 

Redrawing  Wire. — Importation  included  above.  Any  bright  hard-drawn 
nail  wire  is  acceptable:  the  greater  part  at  present  is  imported  from  Germany 
and  Belgium.  Common  packing  is  in  reels  of  50  kg.,  chiefly  Nos.  4  to  10  Paris 
gauge;  oiled  and  heavily  wrapped  in  canvas  burlap. 

Mattress  Wire. — Importation  included  above.  This  is  essentially  a  Sao 
Paulo  market,  as  the  majority  of  mattress  factories  are  located  in  that  city. 
Both  tinned  and  galvanized  are  acceptable,  preferably  the  former  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  demand  of  the  Argentine  market,  which  is  almost  exclusively  for 
galvanized  wire.  The  only  gauge  used  is  No.  20  B.W.G. ,  imported  chiefly  from 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  market  shows  a  distinct  prefer- 
ence for  the  English  product. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  mattress  wire  should  always  be  shipped  in  strong 
zinc-lined  barrels,  each  containing  4  or  5  reels  of  50  kg.,  the  reels  themselves 
being  carefully  oiled  and  burlapped. 

Galvanized  Iron  and  Mild  Steel  Sheets. — Importation,  1923:  3,239,065  kg. 
All  thicknesses  up  to  and  including  30  B.W.G.:  2  by  1  metres  or  8  feet  by  4  feet 
are  the  sizes  in  chief  demand.  The  greater  part  of  the  market  seems  to  be  sup- 
plied by  England,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States:  the  "  Apollo  "  brand  is  fairly 
standard.  It  is  preferable  to  pack  in  bundles  not  exceeding  50  to  70  kg.,  heavily 
bound  with  iron  braces. 

Merchant  Bars.' — Importation  apparently  included  in  "  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  unenumerated,"  1923:  10,430,278  kg.  Ordinary  soft  steel  mer- 
chant bars,  rounds  and  squares,  all  sizes  from  J-inch  are  in  strong  demand;  in  a 
lesser  degree  flats  are  also  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes.  The  present  supply  is  chiefly 
from  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  England.  It  is  inadvisable  to  pack  in 
bundles  weghing  more  than  60  kg.,  and  it  is  important  that  the  bundles  should 
be  heavily  seized  with  iron  wire. 

Tubing — Galvanized,  Black  and  Steel. — Importation,  1923:  17,498,807  kg. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  increasing  market  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  Germany.  All  sizes  from  J  inch  to  6  inches  are  in  brisk  demand, 
but  rarely  the  larger  diameters.  Lengths  18  feet  to  22  feet.  English  threading 
and  couplings  are  specified.  The  smaller  diameters  are  imported  in  bundles  not 
exceeding  60  to  80  kg.;  the  tubes  of  each  bundle  should  be  of  equal  length, 
heavily  fastened  with  strong  rope,  and  both  extremities  protected  by  burlap. 

Black  tubing  is  necessarily  in  much  less  demand  than  is  galvanized  tubing. 

Steel  tubing  for  the  manufacture  of  bedsteads  is  included  in  the  above  figures. 
This  is  also  a  Sao  Paulo  market,  as  there  are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  manufac- 
turers of  bedsteads  in  Rio  and  probably  five  times  that  number  in  the  first- 
named  city.  The  lighter  weights  only  are  in  demand,  both  rounds,  squares  and 
rectangles.  There  seems  to  be  no  special  preference  for  seamless  steel  tubing, 
nor  is  much  distinction  made  between  lap-  and  butt-welding. 
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DUTIES 

For  the  guidance  of  shippers  the  following  should  be  noted: — 


Item  No..                                                                                                     Per  Kg.  Canadian 
740   Wire,  barbed,  including  accessories,  for  the  erection  of  agricultural 

fencing                                                                                         20  reis  (0.7  cents) 

All  other  qualities  and  sizes,  plain  or  galvanized                                   100  reis  (3.5  cents) 

704   Iron  sheets,  plain                                                                                 80  reis  (2.8  cents) 

Iron  sheets,  corrugated  for  the  construction  of  cattle  sheds                   20  reis  (0.7  cents) 

728   Iron  or  steel  sheets  galvanized  for  roofing,  etc                                   100  reis  (3.5  cents) 

The  above  does  not  include  galvanized  iron  or  zinc  sheets  of  any 
size  already  worked,  or  for  the  roofing  of  railway  rolling  stock 

which  pay                                                                                   150  reis  (5.4  cents) 

707   Merchant  bars  (Vergalhoes)                                                                120  reis  (4.2  cents) 

756   Tubing,  plain  or  galvanized,  for  boilers,  water,  gas,  and  so  forth, 

straight  or  curved                                                                        100  reis  (3.5  cents) 

Tubing  enamelled                                                                                200  reis  (7  cents) 

The  following  tare  allowances  are  applicable: — 

Wire,  in  cases   20  per  cent 

Wire,  in  barrels     10  per  cent 

Wire,  otherwise   gross 

Merchant  bars,  steel  (vergalhdes)   20  per  cent 

Tubing,  all  classes   net, 

Galvanized  iron  and  mild  steel  sheets,  all  classes   net 


TERMS   OF  SALE 

In  a  market  so  highly  competitive  as  that  in  Brazil  terms  of  sale  must  be 
liberal.  The  concurrence  of  British,  United  States,  German,  Belgian,  and 
French  manufacturers,  coupled  with  a  low  exchange  rate  and  a  generally 
depressed  market,  has  resulted  in  the  institution  of  long-term  payments,  so  that 
to-day  practically  all  steel  products  are  quoted  c.i.f.  at  terms  of  not  less  than 
90  days'  sight  and  more  usually  120  days'  date.  These  conditions  at  once  pre- 
suppose: (1)  most  careful  investigation  of  all  clients  and  prospective  clients; 
(2)  rapid  telegraphic  quotations  from  base  prices  to  take  advantage  of  the 
slightest  market  fluctuation. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  most  commonly  employed 
in  marketing  the  products  considered  in  this  report. 

The  first  step  is  to  appoint  a  satisfactory  selling  agent  conversant  with 
the  market  and  in  touch  with  a  suitable  clientele.  Between  the  shipper  and 
agent  there  must  be  established  an  efficient  code  system  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  cable  expenses,  but  also  to  permit  periodical  (say  weekly) 
quotations.  Furthermore,  the  manufacturer  should  obtain  from  his  agent  a  list 
of  all  customers  or  prospective  customers,  each  identified  by  a  number  for  tele- 
graphic purposes,  together  with  full  commercial  and  financial  information 
regarding  them.    Commissions  are  generally  2  or  2h  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  price. 

Thus  cable  quotations  should  include  cost,  freight,  insurance,  commission, 
stamps,  consular  charges  if  any,  and  interest  for  five  months,  namely  120  days 
plus  one  month  for  the  postal  return  of  the  money.  Such  quotations  imme- 
diately enable  the  agent  to  quote  to  any  customer  in  competition  with  other 
North  American  and  European  manufacturers.  In  the  event  of  variation  from 
the  usual  120  days'  date  terms — that  is  to  say  should  a  sale  be  made  cash 
against  documents  or  on  open  account  by  permission  of  the  shipper — the  agent 
should  be  able  automatically  to  deduct  from  the  quotation  already  in  his  pos- 
session the  bank  rate  in  Canada  (say  6  per  cent)  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  delivered 
price  for  a  cash  or  open  sale.  By  this  settled  basis  of  operation  between  shipper 
and  agent  much  time  and  cable  expenses  are  saved. 

As  regards  overprices  which  are  occasionally  obtained  on  a  rising  market, 
it  is  a  usual  practice  to  divide  the  difference  equally  between  shipper  and  agent, 
the  latter  remitting  a  monthly  detailed  account  of  sums  realized  by  such  over- 
prices, to  be  credited  to  him  on  the  shipper's  books. 
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These  open  terms  are  unfamiliar  to  many  Canadian  shippers  and  may 
therefore  raise  doubts  in  their  minds  as  to  the  wisdom  of  granting  them.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are  in  Brazil  two  Canadian  and  one 
United  States  bank,  from  which  very  accurate  commercial  information  may  be 
obtained.  The  question  of  del  credere  then  arises,  but  it  is  improbable  that 
many  responsible  Brazilian  agents  will  be  found  willing  to  accept  more  than  a 
limited  percentage  of  ultimate  responsibilty.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  certain  agents  in  eagerness  to  sell  may  exceed  the  dictates  of  caution — 
undoubtedly  the  less  responsible  may  do  so — but  on  the  other  hand  an  estab- 
lished importer  or  agent  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  recommending  sales, 
in  self -protection  of  his  commissions  and  reputation. 

Thus  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo  agents  is  that  it  is 
unfair  for  the  manufacturer  to  demand  complete  del  credere  responsibility,  not 
only  because  final  decision  to  sell  rests  with  the  manufacturer  and  is  based  on 
excellent  credit  information,  but  also  because  the  agent  cannot  control  errors 
in  cabled  prices,  shipment  of  wrong  merchandise,  short  shipment,  or  failure  to 
comply  with  the  terms  or  dates  of  the  contract.  The  Brazilian  agent  assumes 
the  position  that  he  sells  only  upon  confirmation  by  the  manufacturers,  that  he 
himself  will  contract  with  the  client  only  within  the  known  or  reported  buying 
capacity  of  such  client,  and  that  he  is  therefore  unwilling  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  loss  which  may  be  occasioned  by  circumstances  entirely  without  his 
control. 

In  general  the  exporter  must  give  his  agent  wide  powers.  For  example, 
shipping  documents  are  normally  forwarded  direct  to  the  customer  together 
with  the  draft,  through  the  shippers'  bankers,  but  in  certain  circumstances  it 
may  become  necessary  to  authorize  the  bank  to  deliver  the  shipping  documents 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  draft,  against  a  proper  trust  receipt  guaranteeing 
to  return  the  goods  should  they  for  any  reason  prove  unacceptable.  In  all  such 
cases  banks  should  be  instructed  to  communicate  immediately  with  the  agent 
upon  receipt  of  documents,  and  not  to  deliver  them  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  agent.  In  the  event  of  disputes,  profit  or  loss  on  the  transaction 
must  largely  depend  on  the  agent,  and  the  bank  should  be  authorized  to  accept 
his  instructions  as  final.  Broadly  speaking,  the  agent  must  be  considered  as 
an  integral  and  responsible  part  of  the  shippers'  selling  system,  with  wide  powers 
of  adjustment  or  compromise.  In  the  excessively  complicated  Brazilian  market 
no  restrictive  or  over-controlled  policy  between  shipper  and  agent  is  likely  to 
succeed. 

SOFT  WOODS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  8,  1925. — During  the  past  few  months  a  number  of 
inquiries  have  been  made  to  this  office  relative  to  the  opportunity  of  marketing 
Canadian  soft  woods  in  Brazil.  This  would  indicate  that  there  exists  in  Canada 
among  pine  and  spruce  exporters  an  impression  that  the  Brazilian  market  offers 
some  opportunity  for  Canadian  timber.  It  is  not  inopportune  therefore  to 
summarize  the  situation. 

In  effect  the  possibility  of  shipping  pine  and  spruce  to  Brazil  at  present 
is  practically  negligible.  Brazil  has  long  been  known  to  be  the  richest  of  South 
American  republics  in  hard  woods  both  as  respects  quality  and  diversity; 
indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  country  possesses  the  untapped  hard  timber 
resources  of  northern  and  central  states,  but  during  the  last  century  she  remained 
fairly  dependent  upon  importation  for  soft  woods.  Latterly,  however,  the 
exploitation  of  Parana  pine  and  Brazilian  cedar  has  been  undertaken  on  a  wide 
scale  so  that  to-day  the  situation,  is  reversed  and  Brazil  has  become  a  large 
exporter  of  soft  woods. 
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Cedar  (Cabralea  Lcevis)  occurs  throughout  Brazil  in  five  genera  and  over 
130  species,  of  which  the  better  known  are  yellow  cedar,  white  cedar,  red 
cedar,  and  Amazon  or  aromatic  cedar,  the  specific  gravity  varying  between  380 
and  640.  Cedar  is  widely  used  throughout  Brazil  for  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture, interior  finish,  windows,  doqrs,  cigar  boxes,  flooring,  mouldings,  waggons, 
railway  sleepers,  piles,  and  decorative  carvings.  All  varieties  are  susceptible  to 
high  polish  and  are  said  to  be  comparable  to  European  and  North  American 
cedars  in  turpene  derivatives. 

Parana  Pine  (Araucaria  Brasiliana)  is  the  second  and  more  important  of 
Brazilian  soft  woods.  Its  chief  occurrence  is  between  the  23rd  and  30th  parallel 
South  latitude,  in  the  states  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Santa  Catharina,  Parana  and 
southern  Sao  Paulo.   It  grows  to  a  height  of  33  metres  and  a  diameter  of  1-80  M. 

Parana  pine  is  most  nearly  equivalent  to  Eastern  Canada  spruce  and  is 
used  for  the  same  purposes,  notably  for  structural  work  and  scaffolding,  ship 
building  and  rough  planking  and  the  manufacture  of  matches.  It  is  highly 
resistent  to  humidity,  and  resinous  byproducts  are  said  to  be  equivalent  by 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  to  those  of  Canadian  and  European  spruce. 

In  recent  years  the  exportation  of  these  two  soft  woods  has  been  developed 
to  a  point  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  following  statistics: — 

Exportation  of  Brazilian  Woods  (kilogrammes) 


1919  1920  1921  1922  1923 

Cedar                                               6,587,905  9,975,791  10,700,077  10,440,456  14,869,726 

Farana  Pine                                  71,620,823  84,884,700  72,-065,808  100,773,787  143,242,550 

Lumber   unenumerated                    18,191,053  26,299,187  13,581,690  11,087,324  14,834,729 

Total  exports  lumber                   106,823:805  125,393,729  100,498,775  130,956,083  185,028,759 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  export  of  pine  and  cedar  (steadily  increasing) 
constitutes  158  million  kilos  of  a  total  of  185  million  kilos.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  imports,  chiefly  to  northern  states,  are  decreasing,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: — 

Importation  of  Timber  to  Brazil  (kilogrammes) 

1919  1920  1921  1922  1923 

Pine  stumps,  planks,  boards,  etc.  1,766,574  14,634,2^3  4.733,822  1,664,790  1,584,707 
Wood  ot  all  kinds   412,725        12,491,058         6,531,449         4,299,007  2,414,769 

There  is  no  import  of  railway  sleepers;  in  fact,  the  only  other  import  of 
timber  is  loose  cooperage  which  in  1923  amounted  to  but  556,000  kilos.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  in  1923 — the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available — the 
export  of  Brazilian  woods,  very  largely  soft  woods,  was  more  than  forty-five 
times  greater  than  the  import. 

Moreover,  duties  imposed  on  imported  soft  woods  (Item  No.  330  of  Brazilian 
tariff)  are  almost  prohibitive  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Timber  in  the  rough,  planed  and  otherwise,  of  pine:  20$000  per  cubic  metre, 
or  expressed  in  Canadian  currency,  about  $7  per  1-3  cubic  yards.  It  should  be 
added  that  wood  which  is  impc#ted  already  cut  or  machined  for  any  purpose 
whatever  pays  an  additional  30  per  cent  over  and  above  the  duties  quoted. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  Brazil  does  not  at  present  offer  any  possibility 
for  export  of  Canadian  soft  woods  on  a  commercial  scale.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  small  quantities  of  silver  or  Sitka  spruce  may  be  imported  for  the  con- 
struction of  aeroplane  parts,  but  at  best  these  are  small.  Indeed  it  would  only 
be  dictated  by  a  policy  of  perfection,  as  Parana  pine  is  already  used  with 
success  for  this  purpose. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  TRADE  MARKS  IN  CHINA  AND  HONG  KONG 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 
China 

Shanghai,  April  30,  1925. — The  Chinese  Trade  Mark  Law  makes  provision 
for  the  registration  of  marks  under  two  main  categories: — 

(a)  Those  which  have  been  used  in  China  for  five  years  before  promulga- 
tion of  the  Trade  Mark  Law,  i.e.,  before  3rd  May,  1923. 

(6)  Those  which  have  not  oeen  so  used. 

Referring  to  (a) — Upon  application  for  registration,  if  the  application 
papers  are  in  order,  the  mark  is  published  in  the  Trade  Marks  Record  and 
after  a  lapse  of  six  months  is  duly  registered  if  there  have  been  no  protests,  or 
if  such  protests  have  been  disposed  of.  (A  mark  registered  under  (a)  may  be 
the  subject  of  a  protest  but  the  protesting  party  would  have  the  onus  thrown 
on  him  of  producing  proof  in  support.) 

The  procedure  to  effect  registration  is  as  follows: — 

The  owner  of  a  trade  mark  who  has  no  residence  or  business  office  in  China 
must  make  his  application  through  an  agent  having  such  residence  or  office 
in  China. 

A  form  of  appointment  of  agent  in  China  is  required,  for  which  stock 
forms  are  issued  by  the  Trade  Marks  Bureau  or  have  been  adopted  by  agents 
in  China.  A  certificate  of  the  nationality  of  the  applicant  notarially  witnessed 
musvt  go  forward  with  the  form  of  appointment  of  agent.  These  documents 
are  usually  prepared  in  the  country  of  the  applicant  and  forwarded  by  him  to 
the  agent  appointed  in  China. 

The  actual  form  of  application  is  forwarded  by  the  agent  to  the  Bureau, 
under  cover  of  which  has  to  be  forwarded: 

(a)  A  zinc  die  of  the  trade  mark  measuring  not  exceeding  4  inches  by  4  inches  in  length 
and  breadth  and  8/iq  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

(b)  Ten  black  and  white  pulls  of  the  block  printed  on  strong  paper  not  exceeding 
5  inches  by  5  inches. 

(c)  Ten  coloured  specimens  of  the  trade  marks  in  case  of  trade  marks  in  colour. 

(d)  The  necessary  fees. 

For  each  associated  mark  or  a  mark  registered  in  more  than  one  class  the 
above  requirements  are  repeated,  (a),  (6),  (c)  are  usually  sent  out  to  the 
agent,  but  if  necessary  dies,  etc.,  can  be  made  in  China. 

The  fees  payable  for  each  trade  mark  for  each  class  of  goods  are:  (a)  appli- 
cation, $5  (Mexican) ;  (b)  registration,  $40;  (c)  for  all  associated  marks,  $22.50. 

A  trade  mark  which  has  been  filed  at  the  Bureau  for  provisional  regis- 
tration of  Trade  Marks,  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  at  Shanghai,  or  other 
Treaty  ports  where  such  registration  is  effected,  and  for  which  the  requisite 
fee  has  been  paid  in  connection  therewith,  is  exempt  from  payment  of  the 
above  mentioned  application  fee  of  $5  Mex.  on  production  of  the  receipt  of  such 
payment  and  a  certificate  from  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  giving  the  date 
and  number  under  which  it  is  filed.  This  certificate  should  be  attached  to  the 
application,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  agent  in  China  together  with  all 
papers  and  receipts  issued  by  the  custom  house  concerned,  or  if  not  available 
the  agent  should  be  given  all  available  particulars  thereof. 

The  necessary  application  forms,  etc.,  which  go  forward  to  the  Bureau 
of  Trade  Marks  have  to  be  translated  into  Chinese;  the  agent  appointed  usually 
does  this  and  prepares  the  necessary  forms  other  than  the  power  of  attorney  or 
authorization  of  representative  which  is  usually  prepared  in  the  home  country 
of  the  applicant. 
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APPOINTMENT    OF  AGENT 

We,  of  

hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  

our  agents,  with  full  powers  of  substitution  and  revocation,  for  us  and  in  our  name  to  apply 
for  and  obtain  registration  of  our  Trade  Marks  in  China,  and  for  that  purpose  to  sign  on  our 
behalf  all  documents  that  our  said  agent  may  think  necessary  or  desirable,  and  we  further 
empower  our  said  agent  to  alter  and  amend  any  documents,  whether  originally  executed 
by  us  or  on  our  behalf,  in  any  manner  which  may  be  necessary,  and  we  authorize  and  request 
that  all  notices,  requisitions  and  communications  in  connection  with  the  said  application  be 
sent  to  our  agents  at  their  address  as  above  given. 

We  hereby  declare  that  we  are  

Dated  this  day  of  ,  192 

Hong  Kong 

The  regulations  regarding  registration  of  trade  marks  in  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong  are  practically  similar  to  those  in  effect  for  China,  and  though 
not  compulsory  the  Registrar  of  Trade  Marks  for  the  Colony  may  require  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  resident  in  Hong  Kong  and  practically  all  British  firms 
who  are  not  represented  by  a  trade  agent  usually  appoint  a  legal  firm  who  act  for 
them  both  for  registration  and  in  the  event  of  protests  or  opposition. 

Requests  for  information  or  adjudication  should  be  addressed  to  the  "  Regis- 
trar o_f  Trade  Marks,  Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Hong  Kong." 

Mark. — Includes  a  device,  brand,  heading,  label,  ticket,  name,  signature, 
word,  letter,  numeral,  or  any  combination  thereof. 

Appointment  of  Agent. — As  per  form  shown  for  China. 

Duration  of  Registration. — The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  shall  'be  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  years  following  notification  by  the  registrar  of  expiration 
of  original  registration. 

Fees. —  (1)  on  application  for  registration  of  trade  mark,  $5  (Mex.) ; 

(2)  for  registration  of  trade  mark,  $10; 

(3)  for  registration  of  a  series  of  trade  marks  for  one  or  more  articles 
included  in  one  class:  (a)  for  the  first  mark,  $10  (Mex.);  (b)  for  every  other 
mark  of  series,  $2.50; 

(4)  For  second  and  subsequent  renewals  of  registration,  $10  (Mex.). 

A  list  of  legal  firms  qualified  to  act  as  agents  for  registration  in  China  or 
Hong  Kong  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  (quoting  file  No.  27494). 

Information  and  data  required  by  agent  in  Hong  Kong  for  registration 
such  as  dies,  trade  mark  illustrations,  etc.,  are  similar  to  the  requirements  for 
China  before  indicated. 

DOCUMENTATION   OF   SHIPMENTS   TO  MEXICO 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1096,  dated  the  31st  of  January,  1925  (page  113)  in  regard 
to  the  above,  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City  advises  that  the  offices 
of  the  Mexican  District  Auditors  ("  Auditores  Regionales  ")  have  now  been 
closed.  This  necessitates  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling  the  second  copy 
of  the  Consular  Invoice,  and  paragraph  6  (e)  of  the  report  above  referred  to 
should  now  read  as  follows:  — 

"  (e)  Forward  the  second  copy  of  the  consular  invoice,  By  Registered  Mail, 
to  the  following  address: El  Departamento  de  Contraloria,  Mexico  City,  D.F., 
Mexico." 

The  remainder  of  paragraph  6  (e)  is  cancelled. 

In  all  other  respects,  the  instructions  remain  as  originally  issued. 
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CZECHO  SLOVAK  MOTOR  PLOUGHING  COMPETITION 

The  British  Commercial  Secretary  at  Prague  states  that  a  public  competi- 
tion in  ploughing  with  motor  ploughs  is  being  organized  at  Kromeriz  by  the 
Czech  section  of  the  Moravian  Agricultural  Society  upon  the  occasion  of  this 
year's  Provincial  Agricultural-Industrial  Exhibition,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  first  half  of  August.  Both  Czecho-Slovak  and  foreign  motors  will  be 
admitted  to  compete.  The  small  types  of  25  to  30  h.p.  are  of  greatest  import- 
ance, and  larger  types  will  not  be  admitted. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Alterations   in   Silk   Duties   Proposed   in   the   British  Budget 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has  announced  certain 
modifications  in  the  silk  duties  proposed  in  the  budget  which  he  introduced  on 
April  28.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  modified  duties — like  the  original 
scales — are  proposals  and  have  yet  to  receive  the  assent  of  Parliament.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  as  there  is  an  Imperial  preference  reduction  of  one-sixth 
of  the  full  duty,  the  list  of  the  new  proposals  may  be  useful  to  Canadian  firms. 
The  original  table  of  duties  on  silk  and  artificial  silk  as  proposed  in  the  budget 
wajs  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1110  (May  9,  1925, 
page  434).  The  proposed  modifications,  as  published  in  a  statement  which 
appears  in  the  Times  of  May  21,  follow: — 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  conferences  which  have  been  held  during  the  past 
few  days,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  able  to  announce  that  he  proposes 
to  make  the  undermentioned  modifications  in  the  scale  of  duties  on  natural  and 
artificial  silk.  These  modifications  have  been  arrived  at  in  agreement  with  the 
Silk  Association,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  British  Celanese, 
Limited,  and  they  will  be  incorporated  in  the  Finance  Bill. 

The  customs  duty  on  natural  silk  waste  is  being  reduced  from  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  per  pound,  and  that  on  raw  silk  from  4s.  to  3s.  per  pound.  The  excise  duties 
upon  artificial  singles  yarn  and  waste  are  being  reduced  from  2s.  6d.  to  Is. 
and  6d.  per  pound  respectively.  The  customs  duty  upon  singles  yarn  will  be 
2s.  per  pound,  upon  waste  Is.  per  pound,  and  upon  doubled  or  twisted  thread 
3s.  per  pound.  The  customs  duty  upon  imported  artificial  silk  tissue  remains 
at  3s.  6d.  per  pound. 

It  has  also  been  agreed  that  the  customs  duty  upon  made-up  articles  shall  be 
reduced  from  33J  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  where  the  value  of  silk  or  artificial 
silk  component  does  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  article,  and  to 
2  per  cent  where  it  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 

Drawback  rates  appropriate  to  the  new  scale  of  duties  have  also  fceen 
settled  which,  it  is  agreed,  take  fully  into  account  the  extra  expenses  to  which 
British  manufacturers  are  put  through  the  use  of  dutiable  material.  In  the 
interests  of  the  convenient  working  of  the  rebate  system,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  there  shall  be  one  rate  of  drawback  corresponding  to  the  various  stages  of 
British  manufacture  irrespective  of  the  origin  of  the  materials  used. 

Italian  Import  Regulations 

Mr.  Jean  J.  Guay,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  has 
forwarded  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  copy  of  certain  sanitary 
import  regulations  published  in  Bollettino  di  Notizie  Economiche  of  March  14, 
issued  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  which,  among  other  things  states 
that  the  following  are  subject  to  sanitary  inspection: 

(a)  live  animals  (horses,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  goats,  poultry  and  game) ; 
(b)  all  animal  products  and  offals  (meat,  fresh,  frozen,  or  prepared  in  any  way, 
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poultry  and  game  dead,  lard,  bacon,  hides,  intestines,  blood,  bones,  hoofs,  horns, 
hair,  bristles  and  other  animal  products  and  offal  fresh,  dried  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  preservation,  and  wool  washed  and  unwashed;  (c)  fish  preserved,  in 
tins  or  other  receptacles  (in  oil,  brine  or  pickle,  etc.). 

The  animals,  meat  (fresh,  frozen,  or  in  any  way  prepared)  unwashed  wool 
and  all  other  animal  products  or  offal  in  a  fresh  state  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  health  and  origin. 

The  sanitary  inspection  of  the  articles  above  mentioned  is  compulsory  under 
article  51  of  sanitary  law  No.  639  of  August  1,  1907,  law  No.  947  of  July  16, 
1916,  and  Ministerial  ordinance  of  January  1. 

New  Tariff  in  Holland  Effective  July  1 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Palmer,  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Rotterdam,  cables  that  the  new  tariff  of  Holland  will  take  effect  on  July  1.  This 
message,  presumably,  has  reference  to  the  tariff  introduced  about  a  year  ago,  the 
main  purpose  of  which  was  announced  to  be  the  raising  of  the  general  rate  of 
the  import  tariff  from  5  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  later  announce- 
ment will  be  made  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  respecting  the  tariff 
as  it  finally  passed. 

AUTOMOBILES  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Horse-traction  is  unknown  in  Malaya,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  pony 
gharries  found  in  villages  too  remote  to  be  deemed  a  profitable  field  by  the 
Chinese  rickshaw-pullers,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement.  The 
vehicle  most  generally  used  is  the  rickshaw,  while  bullock  carts  are  employed 
for  the  transport  of  goods;  these  latter  vehicles  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
motor  lorries  of  various  makes,  and  will  in  time  vanish  from  the  roads.  The 
rickshaws,  which  are  owned  and  pulled  entirely  by  the  Chinese,  seem  also  doomed 
to  disappear.  Public  opinion  against  their  use  is  gradually  gathering  force,  and 
rickshaw-pullers  are  being  taught  by  the  more  educated  Chinese  to  regard  that 
mode  of  employment  as  debasing.  Thus  the  motor-car  is  gaining  in  popularity 
everywhere,  and  owing  to  the  very  easy  terms  of  payment  on  which  cars  can 
now  be  bought  from  the  majority  of  the  agents  they  are  being  used  by  all  who 
can  afford  to  pay  a  modest  instalment  every  month. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are  excellent  roads  for  motoring,  and  a  very 
large  amount  is  spent  annually  on  their  maintenance.  The  main  trunk  road  from 
Singapore  to  Penang  and  thence  to  Kedah  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  East;  along 
some  parts  where  it  runs  for  miles  through  shady  straight  avenues  formed  by  tall 
rubber  trees  motoring  is  a  sheer  delight.  Malayan  roads  are  not  much  encum- 
bered with  the  slow-moving  and  heavy  bullock  carts  which  are  so  familiar  in 
places  like  Colombo.  Motor  lorries  are  rapidly  gaining  favour.  In  Kuala 
Lumpur,  for  instance,  which  is  25  miles  from  the  nearest  port,  they  are  largely 
used  for  the  transport  of  rubber  to  the  wharves  at  Port  Swettenham  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  cheaper  than  the  railways.  They  certainly  reduce  the  handling 
charges  and  are  capable  of  quicker  transport.  In  other  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  in  the  tin-mining  districts  far  away  from  any  railway,  lorries  take 
supplies  to  the  mines. 

With  a  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  motor-cars,  and  also  in  the  freight 
charges  now  current,  Malaya  should  be  a  very  valuable  market  for  cars.  They 
are  popular  and  are  sought  for,  especially  the  smaller  kinds. 

In  the  Federated  Malay  States  there  are  no  tramcars.  Hired  cars  fill  their 
place  and  do  a  good  business.  The  charges  are  very  moderate  and  the  poorer 
classes  find  them  a  great  convenience  when  they  have  to  come  from  long  dis- 
tances into  the  towns  to  buy  their  supplies  or  to  sell  their  produce.    In  recent 
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times  motor-omnibuses  have  been  introduced,  usually  dilapidated  cars  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture  with  locally  made  bodies  attached.  They  carry  seven  or  eight 
passengers  at  a  time  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  days  gone  by  people  who  lived  far  away  from  the  towns  had  to  pay  perhaps 
100  per  cent  more  for  the  necessities  of  life  than  people  who  lived  in  or  near  the 
towns.  Now  the  cost  of  living  in  rural  districts  has  been  considerably  reduced 
because  the  small  shopkeepers  in  the  villages  can,  with  the  aid  of  motor  trans- 
port, renew  their  stocks  very  much  more  cheaply  and  more  quickly  than  before. 

CEMENT  MAKING  IN  INDIA 

There  is  a  movement  afoot  in  India  to  pool  the  resources  of  all  the  cement 
manufacturing  companies,  with  a  view  to  avoiding  competition  between  them- 
selves and  to  stopping  oversea  imports,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement. 
The  industry  is  suffering  from  a  slump  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  a 
number  of  cement  manufacturing  companies  were  established  in  India  under 
the  supposition  that  there  would  be  an  enormous  growth  in  the  demand  for 
cement.  At  present  the  total  capacity  of  all  the  works  is  about  600,000  tons  a 
year,  while  the  demand  amounts  to  about  250,000  tons. 

The  rupee  capital  invested  in  the  cement  industry  is  more  than  Rs.4^  crores. 
The  movement  to  restrict  production  by  mutual  agreement  among  the  principal 
companies  is  likely,  if  it  materializes,  to  help  the  industry  considerably.  It  is 
a  recognized  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  to  give  preference  to  the  Indian 
product.  The  United  Kingdom  sent  only  98,000  tons  of  cement  to  India  in 
1924,  as  against  99,250  tons  in  1923.  Although  prices  last  year  were  consider- 
ably lower,  owing  to  these  conditions,  one  of  the  British  cement  firms  has  started 
a  branch  factory  in  India. 

ASSISTANCE    THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as 
to  the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners. The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activi- 
ties of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and 
exporters  generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as 
to  the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 
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'    AGENTS,  BUYERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyeis  and  distributors. 

(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales 
have  been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisemeats  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  ship- 
ping and  banking  representatives. 

(b)  The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

(c)  Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They 
will  be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regu- 
lations applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of 
goods,  shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements  and  any  other 
foreign  government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  regis- 
tration. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell 
i   as  follows: — 
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(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  thac, 

f.o.b.  Canadian  port.  It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 
(6)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  tbe  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Bankers'  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will 
be  accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE   1,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  1,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending  May  26, 
1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Week  ending   Week  ending 

May  26,  June  I, 

1925  1925 

(4.8629  $4.8625 
.0504  .0502 
.0398  .0397 
.4017  .40171 
.0496  .0498 
.1448  .1455* 
.0504  .0490 
.1935  .19364 
.2379  .2380 
.0173  .0172 
.1695  .1682 
.2676  .2677 
.1882  .1882 
.4174  .4187 
.3649  .3650 
.9998  Par 
.4989  .4990 
.4061  .4062 
.1043  .1062 

4.8517  4.85i 


9975—1.0275     .  9967-1.0212 


.7611  .7612 
.4024  .4050 
.5686  .57 


Parity 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  S 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pea. 

BrazU  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  } 

Barbados  S 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  S 

St.  Vincent  .? 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..$ 


1.0& 


14.86 
.191 
.198 
.403 
.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
.2tf8 
.498 
2s. 
$1. 00 
.498 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Jow*nal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  Si- 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.) 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

712.  Flour. — Firm  in  Aberdeen  would  like  to  get  in  direct  touch  with  a  flour  mill  in 
Canada  who  want  to  get  a  buying  agent  in  Aberdeen  for  the  north  of  Scotland. 

713.  Butter. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous  of  getting 
in  touch  with  reliable  Canadian  exporters  of  butter. 

714.  Sugar. — An  importer  in  Argentina  wishes  to  represent  a  Canadian  exporter  of 
"  Warner  "  type  fine  granulated  sugar.  Samples,  c.i.f .  prices  and  full  details  should  be  sent 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

715.  Chocolates. — A  firm  of  commission  agents  in  Milan  would  like  to  import  choco- 
lates from  Canada.    Port  of  entry :  Genoa. 

716.  Canned  Salmon. — A  firm  in  Milan  would  like  to  act  as  the  representatives  of  a 
Canadian  house  exporting  canned  salmon.    Port  of  entry:  Genoa. 

717.  Canned  Salmon. — A  well-established  firm  in  Genoa  are  anxious  to  receive  offers 
and  quotations  from  first-class  Canadian  exporters  of  canned  salmon. 

718.  Fish. — An  importer  in  Argentina  wishes  to  receive  quotations  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  lobster,  sardines,  bacalao,  and  salmon.  Full  details  should  be  sent  to  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires. 

719.  Codfish  and  Lobster. — Canadian  firms  desiring  to  appoint  an  Italian  agent  for 
codfish  and  lobster  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  firm  in  Milan.  Port  of  entry:  Genoa. 

720.  Codfish. — A  firm  in  Spain  wish  to  import  codfish  from  Canada.  Port  of  entry: 
Valencia  or  Barcelona. 

721.  Fish, — A  well-known  firm  in  Genoa  are  willing  to  act  as  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  codfish,  stockfish,  herrings  and  other  salted  fish. 

722.  Lard.— Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Italian  market  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  a  firm  in  Genoa  who  wish  to  import  lard. 

723.  Fruits,  Fish,  and  Meats. — A  French  firm  would  like  to  secure  the  agency  of 
responsible  Canadian  exporters  of  food  products,  principally  preserved  fruits,  fish,  and 
meats.  nhXu 

724.  Frozen  Meat. — A  firm  in  Milan  desire  representation  of  Canadian  firms  dealing  in 
frozen  meat  and  frozen  beef.    Port,  of  entry:  Genoa. 

725.  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetable's. — A  British-American  import  firm  in  Tientsin,  North 
China,  seek  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  and  desire  samples  and  quotations 
c.i.f.  China  ports. 

726.  Crystallized  Fruits. — An  import  firm  in  Shanghai  seek  representation  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  of  crystallized  fruits.   Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  China  ports  desired. 

727.  Fruits. — A  well-established  import  firm  in  Shanghai,  with  branches  throughout 
China,  desire  to  receive  samples  and  c.ii.  quotations  for  canned  fruits,  fresh  and  evaporated 
apples,  with  a  view  to  exclusive  representation. 

728.  Barley  and  Oats. — An  Aberdeen  firm,  millers  of  oatmeal  and  pearl  barley,  etc., 
want  direct  shipments  to  Aberdeen  of  No.  3  Canada  Western  barley  and  No.  2  oats. 

729.  Peas,  Beans,  and  Seeds. — A  London  produce  importer  is  desirous  of  effecting  con- 
nections with  Canadian  exporters  of  beans,  peas,  seeds  and  similar  produce. 

730.  Seeds,  Cereals,  Fruits,  etc. — A  London  firm  are  desirous  of  effecting  connections 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  seeds,  cereals,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  etc.  They  are  prepared 
to  act  either  as  sole  selling  agents  or  to  purchase  outright  for  their  own  account. 

Miscellaneous 

731.  Sausage  Casings. — A  firm  in  Frankfurt  o./M,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  reliable  firm  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  casings  not  already  exporting  to  the  European 
market. 

732.  Beeswax. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  wish  to  get  in  touch 
with  reliable  Canadian  exporters  of  beeswax. 

733.  Men's  Gloves. — An  established  Liverpool  firm  wish  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  a 
Canadian  manufacturer  of  working  men's  heavy  leather  gloves.  Interested  in  buying  hundred 
dozen  lots.  Quotations  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard.  Samples  of  two  grades  required  on  file  at 
department. 
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734.  Boots  and  Shoes. — An  import  firm  in  Harbin,  Manchuria,  seek  representation  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  boots  and  shoes.   Samples  and  c.i.f.  quotations  desired. 

735.  Hides. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg  wish  to  get  in  touch  with  reliable 
Canadian  exporters  of  hides. 

736.  Tobacco  Leaves. — An  old-established  firm  in  Hamburg  wish  to  get  in  touch  with 
reliable  Canadian  exporters  of  tobacco  leaves. 

737.  Bleached  Sulphite  Pulp. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting  their  products  to 
Italy  are  requested  to  communicate  with  an  Italian  importer  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp. 

738.  Mechanical  Pulp. — A  firm  in  Milan  wish  to  open  up  business  connections  with 
Canadian  houses  handling  mechanical  pulp. 

739.  Wood  Squares. — West  of  England  brush  manufacturers  desire  quotations  for  3-inch 
squares,  length  11  inches  or  12  inches  or  multiples  thereof.  Birch  or  similar  wood  desired, 
sound  and  dry.   Quotations  to  be  free  delivered  Bristol  in  sterling. 

740.  Articles  of  Wood;  Hardware. — A  firm  of  manufacturers'  agents  in  London,  who 
specialize  in  woodenware,  vehicle  Woodstock  and  hardware,  are  desirous  of  securing  the  agen- 
cies of  Canadian  manufacturers.  Articles  of  special  interest  include  clothes  pins,  washboards, 
spokes,  hubs,  wheels,  handles,  chair  seats,  timber,  domestic  hardware,  tools,  and  hardware 
specialties. 

741.  Rotary  Cut  Veneers. — 'A  Manchester  firm  inquire  for  Western  red  cedar  cut  into 
veneers  by  the  rotary  process,  50  inches  long  with  the  grain  by  7  inches  and  10^  inches  wide 
across  the  grain  by  V20-  and  ^2-mch  thick.  Prime  clear  quality  and  dry  and  must  be  crated 
securely.  C.i.f.  quotations  desired  per  1,000  square  feet  for  orders  of  approximately  250,000 
square  feet  of  mixed  sizes. 

742.  Sanitary  Ware. — A  manufacturers'  agent  in  Argentina  wishes  to  represent  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  enamelled  bathroom  ware,  including  baths  and  basins,  closet  flush 
tanks.  Catalogues,  c.i.f.  prices  and  full  details  should  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Buenos  Aires. 

743.  Galvanized  Wire. — A  Shanghai  import  house  with  strong  connections  with  the  native 
trade  desire  to  represent  Canadian  wire  manufacturer  for  galvanized  wire  in  coils  and 
shorts,  all  gauges.    Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Shanghai. 

744.  Brass  Scrap. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  metal  merchants  invite  quotations  per  long  ton 
f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard,  and  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  on  brass  scrap.  Analysis  must  be  given  and 
basis  of  sale  decided  with  reference  to  any  independent  analysis  which  may  be  made. 

745.  Brass  Scrap. — A  Manchester  metal  merchant  is  interested  in  receiving  Canadian 
quotations  on  brass  scrap.  Particularly  desires  to  purchase  new  brass  sheet  cuttings  and 
copper  tube  mill  scrap.  Analysis  should  be  in  average  proportion  of  70  per  cent  copper  to  30 
per  cent  zinc  or  spelter  in  case  of  tube  material,  and  60  to  40  for  sheet  cuttings.  Only  c.i.f. 
per  long  ton  Manchester  prices  acceptable. 

746.  Metal  Scrap. — A  Liverpool  firm  invite  c.i.f.  quotations  on  scrap  brass. 

747.  Aluminium  Scrap. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  securing  supplies  of  alu- 
minium waste  which  has  been  remelted  into  ingot  form.  Analysis  should  be  98  to  99  per 
cent  purity.   Quotations  to  be  long  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

748.  Tools. — Chilian  manufacturers'  agent  wishes  to  receive  catalogues,  samples  and 
prices  from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  tools. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  June  19;  Ausonia,  June  27;  Ascania, 
July  11 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Corrientes,  June  12;  Gracia,  June  19 — both  Cunard  Line;  Canada,  June 
13;  Doric,  June  20;  Megantic,  June  27;  Regina,  July  4 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Mont- 
rose, Canadian  Pacific,  June  12;  Aurania,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  26. 

To  London. — Brandon,  June  13;  Brecon,  June  20;  Bawtry,  June  27 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Verbania,  June  13;  Antonia,  June  19 — both  Cunard  Line;  Canadian  Rancher, 
June  13;  Canadian  Trapper,  June  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  July  4 — all  C.G.M.M.;  Cornish 
Point,  Furness,,  Withy,  June  27. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  June  13;  Turcoman,  June  20;  Cornishman,  June  27; 
Caledonian,  July  4 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Concordia,  June  20;  Salacia,  June  27 — 
both  Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Corporation,  June  11;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  18; 
Manchester  Regiment,  June  25;  Manchester  Hero,  July  2;  Manchester  Producer,  July  9 — 
all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  17. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  Furness,  WTithy,  June  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  June  19;  Canadian  Victor,  July  3 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  June  12;  Cairngowan,  June  19 — both  Thomson 
Line. 
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To  Glasgow. — Metagama,    June    18;     Montreal,    June    27 — both    Canadian  Pacific; 
Saturnia,  June  12;  Athenia,  June  19;  Letitia,  July  3— all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  July  5. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  June 
16;   Canadian  Carrier,  June  30— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
June  17;   Canadian  Forester,  July  8— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  June  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  June  12  and  July  3. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  17;  Canadian  Rancher,  June  13;  Cana- 
dian Trapper,  June  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  July  4 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  June  23;  Grey  County,  July  5 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Hada,  June  13;  Essex  Count}',  June  27 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports. 

To  Copenhagen  and  Baltic  Ports. — Gorm,  Scandinavian-American  Line,  June  15. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples, — Valcerusa,  June  18;  Vallescura,  July  12 — both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo's  Italian  Service. 

To  South  African  Ports. — New  Texas,  Elder  Dempster  Line,  June  15. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25;  Benicia,  New  Zea- 
land SS.  Ltd.,  June  24. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver). — Canadian  Planter,  C.G.M.M.,  June  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  19;  Canada,  June  13;  Doric,  June 
20;  Megantic,  June  27;  Regina,  July  4 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Welshman,  June  13;  Turcoman,  June  20;  Cornishman,  June  27; 
Caledonian,  July  4 — all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific.  June  10. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  June  10;  Empress  of  France,  June  30 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Sachem,  June  10;  Digby,  June  24;  Newfoundland,  July  8— all  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Shipper,  Furness,  Withy,  June  10. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Sachem,  June  10;  Digby,  June  24;  Newfoundland,  July  8 — 
all  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Teviot,  June  19;  Chaudiere,  July  3 — both 
R.M.SP.  Co. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay.— Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
June  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila.— Talthybius,  June  20;  Tyn- 
dareus,  July  10 — both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Canada,  June  11;  Empress  of  Russia,  June  25;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  9— all  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai.— Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  18. 

To  Avonmouth. — Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian  SS,  Line,  June  25. 

To  London.— Kinderdyk,  early  June;  Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  20;  Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian  SS. 
Line,  June  25. 

To  Liverpool.— Kinderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  early  June;  Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian 
Line,  June  25. 

To  Manchester— Pacific  Shipper,  June  14;  Pacific  Trader,  June  30— both  Furness 
(Pacific) . 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  C.G.M.M.,  June  15. 
To   Bordeaux,   Havre   and    Antwerp.— La   Marseillaise,   Cie.    Gle.  Transatlantique 
(French  Line),  June  29. 

To  Hamburg.— Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July. 

To  Rotterdam— Kinderdyk,  early  June;  Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp.— Kinderdyk,  early  June;  Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Willaston,  June  20;  Niagara,  July  1— 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentine  Itepnblie 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  O.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

\.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Comiack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
ilayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Chins 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O,  Box  800. 
Office — Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hcrcule  Baire,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.   D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Maplelcaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia ;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer",  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address.  Canadian. 

Irish    Free  State 

A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 

Upper  O'Cbnnell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.    Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 

office  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kabe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O,  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  3.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
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BUTTER  TRADE  IN  THE   BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

Trade  Commissioner  H.  R.  Poussette 

Port  of  Spain,  May  26,  1925.— Considering  the  comparatively  small  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people  of  British  Guiana,  and  that  portion  of  the  British 
West  Indies  comprising  the  group  of  islands  from  Trinidad  in  the  south  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  north,  the  demand  for  butter  of  various  classes  is  quite  a 
fair  one,  as  the  subjoined  figures  show: — 

IMPORTS  OF  BUTTER  IN  1923 


Trinidad 

Pounds 

United  Kingdom  ■   163,124 

British  North  America   153,591 

France   386,626 

Holland   36,497 

United  States   312,178 

Total   1,092,093 

British  Guiana 

United  Kingdom   248,195 

Canada   122,028 

United  States   101,574 

France   45,342 

Holland  "   20,171 

Total   543,203 

Barbados 

United  Kingdom   207,598 

Canada   53,377 

United  States   62,753 

Fiance  yrT  . .  L  /.    3,798 

Holland  ./.                             .  .  .  .  7,346 

Total  /   338,212 
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The  imports  into  the  smaller  islands  are  comparatively  unimportant;  prob- 
ably all  of  their  purchases  together  would  not  equal  those  of  British  Guiana. 
In  this  report  the  Trinidad  market  will  be  the  one  which  will  be  principally 
considered. 

CLASSES  OF  BUTTER 

There  are  three  classes  of  butter  imported  into  the  British  West  Indies,  viz. 
creamery  in  cartons  and  tins,  salted  cooking,  and  a  low-grade  table  butter  the 
demand  for  which  is  comparatively  small. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

There  are  six  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  various  grades  of  butter: 
Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  Irish  Free  State,  United  States,  France,  and 
Holland.  Until  recently  only  creamery  butter  in  1 -pound  and  J-pound  cartons 
and  tins  has  been  imported  from  the  Dominion.  Carton  butter  is  carried  in 
cold  storage  between  Canada  and  West  Indian  ports,  and  on  arrival  at  its  des- 
tination is  immediately  placed  in  a  cold  chamber  where  it  remains  until  required. 
The  tinned  creamery  butter  is  not  carried  in  cold  storage,  the  method  of  packing 
making  such  a  precaution  unnecessary. 

According  to  dealers  and  agents,  both  creamery  butter  in  tins  and  salted 
cooking  butter  are  imported  from,  although  not  necessarily  originating  in,  the 
United  Kingdom.  (Danish  and  Dutch  creamery  butter,  and  Irish  and  French 
cooking  butter,  are  bought  through  London  confirming  houses.)  France  and 
the  United  States  supply  the  cooking  butter  so  largely  in  demand,  and  the  former 
the  low-grade  table  butter  already  referred  to.  The  Dutch  and  Danish  butter 
is  made  up  entirely  of  creamery  grade. 

The  purchases  of  Canadian  butter  are  much  less  than  those  shipped  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  or  France.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the'  number  of  those  who  can  afford  to  use  the  best  creamery  butter  is  in  the 
British  West  Indies  extremely  limited;  but  the  only  alternative  to  doing  this 
small  business  would  be  to  engage  in  the  salted  butter  trade.  Canadian  butter 
would  appear  to  be  gaining  in  favour  owing  to  its  uniformly  high  quality  and 
to  the  facilities  there  are  for  bringing  it  in.  Of  course  the  price  factor  is  a  con- 
sideration; but  on  that  point  Canadian  creameries  seem  to  be  able  to  hold  their 
own.  The  imports  of  Dutch  butter  are  small,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
statistics  only  refer  to  direct  importations.  Purchases  from  Holland  are  very 
much  a  matter  of  price. 

SALTED  COOKING  BUTTER 

As  has  been  stated,  the  principal  demand  is  for  salted  cooking  butter,  and 
it  is  a  fairly  substantial  one.  Butter  is  much  used  in  Trinidad,  and  in  fact  in 
all  the  islands,  for  cooking  purposes.  Creamery  butter  would  be  too  expensive 
to  be  used  in  this  way,  but  the  lower-priced  French  and  United  States  products 
meet  this  need.  The  salted  cooking  butter  has  one  peculiarity;  it  is  highly 
coloured  with  a  dye  that  gives  a  reddish  or  reddish-yellow  hue.  The  only 
explanation  given  for  this  peculiar  characteristic  is  that  the  original  brand 
known  as  "  P.Y."  was  of  this  colour  and  people  who  came  to  know  it  by  the 
colour  more  than  by  any  other  characteristic,  although  to  some  extent  also  by  its 
taste,  now  refuse  to  have  any  other.  That  does  not  imply  that  the  demand  is 
only  for  "  P.Y."  Two  other  French  and  two  United  States  brands  are  compet- 
ing for  the  trade,  and  one  Irish  brand  is  also  making  a  bid  for  a  portion  of  it. 

Originally  the  French  butter  came  packed  in  firkins  of  66  pounds  and  half- 
firkins  of  33  pounds.  But  the  United  States  makers  introduced  a  more  con- 
venient container  in  the  shape  of  25-,  10-  and  5-pound  tins,  which  being  so  well 
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liked  compelled  the  French  shippers  to  follow  their  example.  The  25-pound 
tins  come  packed  four  to  a  case.  This  butter  is  retailed  in  quantities  ranging 
from  the  5-pound  tins,  down  to  one  cent  or  two  cents'  worth  sold  over  the 
counters  of  the  small  dealers,  a  class  which  abound  in  the  community.  Efforts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  agents  of  Canadian  shippers  to  secure 
through  their  principals  a  product  that  would  permit  them  to  compete  in  what 
is  undoubtedly  an  important  business,  but  with  one  exception  their  efforts  have 
not  met  with  success.  A  low-grade  butter  suitable  for  this  trade  is  difficult  to 
obtain  in  Canada,  or  there  may  be  objections  to  shipping  an  article  of  sufficiently 
low  grade  to  compete  with  the  cheap  butters  on  the  market.  But  the  labouring 
portion  of  this  community,  in  which  the  average  wage  of  an  unskilled  man  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  50  cents  per  day,  must  from  necessity  buy  the  cheapest  of 
everything.  Dealers  declare  that  the  average  man  in  this  community,  supposing 
he  had  a  choice  between  the  finest  creamery  and  this  peculiarly  coloured  butter, 
would  even  at  an  equal  price  invariably  choose  the  latter,  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed: he  is  very  conservative  in  his  tastes. 

The  low-grade  French  table  butter  is  in  small  demand.  It  comes  packed  in 
1 -pound  and  ^-pound  tins,  and  while  it  is  slightly  coloured,  it  has  nothing  like 
the  deep  shade  of  the  cooking  butter.  The  difference  between  the  French  cook- 
ing butter  and  the  French  table  butter  known  as  "  Victor  Camus  "  is  from  5  cents 
to  6  cents  a  pound.  Salted  cooking  butter  is  also  used  for  making  cakes  and 
pastry  by  some  people  who  cannot  afford  a  better  quality  for  that  purpose,  the 
salt  being  first  washed  out. 

TINNED  BUTTER 

The  reason  given  for  using  tinned  instead  of  carton  creamery  butter  is  that 
in  the  country  where  ice  is  not  obtainable  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
former.  Further,  there  are  a  number  of  people  who  cannot  afford  to  take  ice 
but  yet  use  table  butter,  and  for  them  the  tinned  butter  is  convenient.  It  is 
stated  that  in  British  Guiana  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tinned  butter  is  used 
than  in  Trinidad. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

What  is  considered  a  very  good  quality  of  oleomargarine  is  now  being 
imported  from  Holland  in  cartons  in  cold  storage.  The  same  make  it  is  stated 
is  coming  in  under  two  brands,  and  is  shipped  by  the  same  firm.  The  c.i.f. 
price  at  the  present  time  is  25  cents  a  pound. 

PRICES 

Canadian  creamer}^  butter  is  selling  at  around  43  cents  per  pound  c.i.f. 
and  tinned  butter  at  45  cents.  The  English  creamery  butter  is  selling  at  about 
2  cents  under  Canadian.  French  salted  cooking  butter  at  the  present  time  is 
quoted  at  28  cents  a  pound  c.i.f.,  but  the  French  table  butter  for  the  time  seems 
to  be  off  the  market.  The  United  States)  salted  butter  is  quoted  at  about  1  cent 
under  the  French  product,  and  is  about  equal  in  price  to  the  Irish  cooking 
butter.   No  creamery  butter  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  the  quality  of  the  butter  remains  uniformly  excellent,  the  Cana- 
dian product  will  at  least  hold  its  own  and  will  probably  gradually  supplant 
that  of  other  countries.  But  the  possibilities  of  the  trade  in  cooking  butter 
might  at  least  be  carefully  considered.  One  or  two  shipments  of  cooking  butter 
have  recently  been  made  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  as  far  as  can  be 
learned  they  have  given  satisfaction.  This  butter  is  not  highly  coloured,  and 
as  such  cannot  compete  with  "  P.Y.,"  but  nevertheless  a  market  has  been  found 
for  it.  If  a  certain  amount  of  second-  or  even  third-grade  butter  be  manufac- 
tured in  Canada,  a  market  for  some  or  all  of  it  might  be  found  amongst  these 
islands  and  in  British  Guiana. 
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AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE,  JULY,  1924,  TO  MARCH,  1925 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  11,  1925. — Recently  issued  statistics  of  the  oversea  trade 
of  Australia  for  the  first  nine  months — July  to  March — of  the  current  financial 
year  ending  on  June  30,  1925,  show  a  total  trade  of  £242,938,512.  Imports 
totalled  £117,371,033  and  exports  £125,567,479,  thus  disclosing  a  credit  trading 
balance  of  £8,196,446. 

In  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  the  imports 
increased  in  value  by  £10,774,334  as  against  an  expansion  of  £30,975,821  in 
the  exports.  Amongst  the  items  of  general  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
and  exporters,  the  imports  of  canned  fish  increased  by  £94,951 ;  paper  pulp  by 
£46,696;  electrical  machinery  and  appliances  by  £1,206,961;  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements  by  £144,793;  motor  chassis  by  £322,263;  other  vehicles 
and  parts  by  £466,010;  printing  paper  by  £227,289;  and  pianos  and  parts  by 
£50,973.  On  the  other  hand,  timber  declined  by  £798,147;  motor  bodies  by 
£37,921 ;  rubber  goods  by  £196,431 ;  and  tools  of  trade  by  £60,187. 

The  exports  of  wheat  expanded  in  value  by  £11,472,715;  flour  by  £607,102; 
greasy  wool  by  £7,057,244;  scoured  wool  and  tops  by  £874,510;  hides  and  skins 
by  £1,581,546;  frozen  meats  by  £2,019,232;  and  butter  by  £4,289,072. 

The  values  of  the  Australian  imports  and  exports,  under  general  classifica- 
tions, during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1923-24  and  1924-25  are 
appended  for  the  purpose  of  comparison: — 

Imports  Exports 
July  to  March   July  to  March   July  to  March   July  to  March 


1923-24 

1924-25 

1923-24 

1924-25 

£  1,765,210 

£  1,656,593 

£  8.027,056 

£14.583,697 

4,926,171 

4,999,325 

16,238,750 

31,442,617 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  . . 

1,547,458 

1.546,790 

287,492 

243,996 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  . . 

2.150,046 

1,749,811 

303,230 

348,235 

142,065 

132,708 

110,256 

204,668 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs  . . 

1,112,258 

994,599 

54,026,763 

63.645,278 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres  . . 

2.039,803 

2,343,209 

857,748 

829,996 

30,270,895 

33,744,539 

543,006 

440,124 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes  

5,079,244 

6,363,553 

811,957 

1 .439,039 

499,186 

510,341 

33,820 

42,337 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc  

537,152 

464,070 

2.440,892 

2,095,654 

32,632,824 

34,238,218 

4,561,585 

5.185,005 

Rubber  and  leather  manufactures  . . 

2.507,698 

2,389,923 

726,320 

618,879 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures   . . 

4,912,450 

4,113,689 

1,048,131 

1.172,239 

1,871,685 

1,991,554 

80,158 

84,646 

5,080,332 

5,210,003 

270,643 

171,381 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

1,931,956 

2,058,185 

164,271 

117,057 

1.112,364 

1.279,212 

137,692 

132,191 

2,918,433 

3,139,129 

443,039 

420,310 

3,506,152 

3,837,669 

745,566 

573.743 

53,317 

4.607,913 

2,733,283 

1,776,387 

£106,596,699 

£117,371,033 

£94,591,658 

£125,567,479 

AUSTRALIAN  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRY 

C.  Haetlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  5,  1925. — An  important  development  in  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  footwear  in  Australia  is  indicated  by  the  public  announcement  that 
an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  North  British  Rubber  Company 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company  of  Australasia,  Ltd.,  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  subsidiary  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Dunlop-North 
British  Sh^e  Co.  Pty.  Ltd.,  for  the  manufacture  and  vending  of  all  classes  of 
rubber  footwear. 
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The  capital  of  the  new  company  is  to  be  £500,000,  and  a  sufficiently  large 
area  of  land  has  already  been  purchased  in  Melbourne  for  the  erection  of  a 
commodious  factory  on  the  modern  garden  principle  and  the  installation  of  the 
latest  plant  and  equipment.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  factory  will  be  m  full 
running  order  early  in  1926.  The  first  unit  laid  down  will  employ  about  500 
hands  and  provision  is  to  be  made  for  further  extensions  as  required. 

The  North  British  Rubber  Company  has  for  many  years  been  catering  for 
the  Australian  trade,  as  has  also  the  Dunlop  Rubber  Company  with  a  locally 
manufactured  article.  The  output  of  the  new  company  is,  however,  to  bear 
the  trade  mark  at  present  used  by  the  North  British  Rubber  Company,  which 
will  continue  to  ship  footwear  to  Australia  until  the  whole  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Commonwealth  can  be  supplied  by  the  new  organization.  Both  concerns 
are  also  large  manufacturers  of  tires  and  other  rubber  goods,  but  the  present 
amalgamation  of  interests  is  to  be  confined  to  footwear. 

Hitherto  the  existing  high  customs;  duties  on  rubber  footwear  have  not  pre- 
vented large  importations,  mainly  owing  to  the  less  attractive  style  and  finish 
of  the  local  product.  If  the  expectations  of  those  associated  with  the  new  com- 
pany are  realized  the  demand  for  the  overseas  article  will  be  considerably  cur- 
tailed in  the  near  future.  Importations  at  present  are  all  derived  from  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  following  official  figures,  for 
the  years  ending  June  30,  1923  and  1924,  show  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  each 
country  with  the  Commonwealth: — 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  FOOTWEAR 

Goloshes  and  Rubber  Sand  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  Plimsolls 

1923  1924 

United  Kingdom                                                                                      £31,933  £47,003 

Canada                                                                                                    52>455  &3,398 

United  States                                                                                           10,221  9,850 

Other  countries                                                                                             79  13 

Totals   £94,688  £120,264 

Gum  and  Wading  Boots 

United  Kingdom   £  2,015  £  2,274 

Canada   3,139  5,685 

United  States   819  2,826 

Totals   £  5,973  £10,785 

While  gum  and  wading  boots  are  admitted  free  of  duty  from  the  United 
•Kingdom  and  at  10  per  cent  from  any  other  country,  goloshes,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  plimsolls  are  subject  to  rates  of  Is.  6d.  per  pair  or  25  per  cent,  whichever 
rate  returns  the  highier  duty,  on  those  of  United  Kingdom  origin,  and  2s.  per 
pair  or  35  per  cent  on  all  others. 


VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT'S  ELECTRICAL  SCHEME 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  11,  1925. — In  sequence  to  the  numerous  reports  from  this 
office  which  have  appeared  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  relative  to  the  large  quantities  of  electrical  equipment  required  by  the 
Victorian  Government  in  its  scheme  for  utilizing  the  brown  coal  deposits  at 
Morwell  for  electrical  power,  Canadian  manufacturers  are  now  advised  that 
further  tenders  are  being  invited  for  the  manufacture,  testing,  supply  and 
delivery  in  every  way  complete  and  maintenance  at  specified  site  of  transformers 
and  spares  for  transforming  electrical  energy. 
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Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

SPECIFICATION  NO.  25/30 

Four  or,  alternatively,  seven  3,000  k.v.a.  transformers,  single  phase,  50  cycle,  oil  insulated, 
self-cooled,  outdoor  type,  fitted  with  oil  conservators  and  radio  adjusters,  and  spares. 

Date  of  Closing  of  Tenders. — Tenders — on  the  prescribed  form — should  be 
addressed  as  first-class  mail  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Electricity 
Commission  of  Victoria,  22-32  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  in  time  to 
reach  their  destination  on  or  before  the  14th  September,  1925. 

Charges  for  Specifications. — The  specification  covering  the  requirements  and 
appended  contract  forms  may  be  inspected  at,  and  copies  obtained  from,  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa  (refer  to  file  No.  26502). 

The  Electricity  Commission  makes  a  charge  of  10s.  ($2.43)  for  a  set  of  two 
copies  of  the  specification,  and  for  each  additional  copy  a  charge  of  5s.  ($1.22). 
The  first  fee  is  returnable  upon  receipt  of  a  bona  fide  tender,  but  that  for  extra 
copies  is  not. 

Deposits  on  Tenders  Payable  in  Canada. — As  in  the  case  of  previous  speci- 
fications, to  facilitate  the  interests  of  Canadian  tenderers,  the  Electricity  Com- 
mission has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
that  the  amount  of  the  preliminary  deposit  required  to  be  deposited  with  each 
tender  can  be  made  in  Canada.  The  deposits  are  to  be  paid  to  the  Accountant 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  his  official  receipt 
only  need  be  forwarded  with  the  tender  to  Melbourne.  The  sum  required  to 
be  so  deposited  in  this  instance  is  £50  ($243.33). 

The  elimination  of  the  more  circuitous  methods  of  deposits  being  sent  to 
Australia,  and  possibly  being  returned  to  Canada,  makes  the  payment  in 
Canada  a  convenience  alike  to  the  Commission  and  the  tenderers. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH,  1925 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  May  9,  1925. — Statistics  have  just  been  issued  showing  the 
volume  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  for  the  three  months  ended  March  31, 
1925.  The  total  value  of  the  importations  during  the  three  months  is  £13,123,323 
as  against  £11,829,831  and  £10,802,337  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1924 
and  1923  respectively.  Thus  the  figures  for  the  quarter  show  an  increase  of 
£1,293,492  or  11  per  cent  over  the  1924  period.  The  principal  increases  con- 
tributing towards  this  growth  are:  wheat,  £258,000;  sugar,  £237,000;  motor 
vehicles,  £202,000;  rubber  tires,  £154,000;  petrol,  £101,000;  galvanized  iron, 
£83,000;  cotton  piece  goods,  £58,000;  manures,  £57,000;  timber,  £53,000;  and 
tea,  £50,000. 

The  principal  decreases  are  in  boots  (£52,000) ;  woollen  piece  goods 
(£76,000);  carpets  (£23,000);  and  apparel  (£25,000). 

Hardware  and  metals  exhibit  an  increase  of  £142,846  or  8  per  cent.  The 
principal  items  of  increase  are  in  galvanized  iron  (£83,000) ;  iron  pipes 
(£29,000) ;  electrical  machinery  (£14,000) ;  gas  and  oil  engines  (£36,000) ;  nails 
(£10,000);  and  plate  iron  (£13,000).  The  principal  decreases  are:  bar  iron 
(£10,000);  dairying  machinery  (£10,000);  and  tools  (£14,000). 

Foodstuffs  are  practically  double  the  figures  of  a  year  ago,  owing  to  increases 
in  wheat,  sugar,  dried  fruit,  and  salt. 

Motors  and  accessories  constitute  a  big  item  in  New  Zealand  import:-  for 
the  quarter,  comprising  motor  vehicles,  £1,105,844;  motor  cycles,  £55,351;  rubber 
tires  for  motor  cycles  and  vehicles,  £230,300;  and  other  materials  and  parts 
£63,069. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  Canada  for  the  period  ended  March  31, 
1925,  was  £998,921,  as  against  £978,354  for  the  corresponding  three  months  last 
year;  in  other  words,  Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade  increased  £20,567,  or 
slightly  more  than  2  per  cent.  The  following  are  among  the  principal  increases: 
tires  for  motor  vehicles  (£105,318) ;  chassis  for  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses 
(£33,940) ;  passenger  vehicles  other  than  buses  (£18,624) ;  chassis  for  passenger 
vehicles  (£5,903) ;  iron  and  steel — bar,  bolt  and  rod  (£9,349) ;  iron  wire  n.e.i 
(£5,774);  and  fish,  potted  and  preserved  (£5,403).  Among  the  more  out- 
standing decreases  are:  lorries,  trucks,  vans,  and  buses  (£47,098);  Douglas  fir 
(£15,975) ;  newsprint  in  rolls  (£13,200) ;  wrought  iron  pipes  under  6  inches 
internal  diameter  (£11,575) ;  plain  wire  fencing  (£10,169) ;  insulated  cable  and 
wire  (£9,045);  apparel  n.e.i.  (£6,141);  and  metal  manufactures  n.e.i.  (£5,906). 

Now  that  currency  conditions  are  more  favourable  to  Canada,  it  is  hoped 
that  exporters  will  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  trade  with  this 
Dominion.  It  has  been  stated  many  times  in  reports  from  this  office  that  Cana- 
dian commodities  are  readily  received  in  New  Zealand  and  this  statement  is 
equally  true  to-day.  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  New  Zealand  market 
may  obtain  details  of  the  imports  into  this  country  from  Canada  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  year  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C.-6-100). 

LUMBER  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  N.Z.,  has  fur- 
nished a  return  showing  the  New  Zealand  exports  and  imports  of  timber  of 
various  sorts  for  the  quarters  ended  December  31,  1924,  and  March,  1925,  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  T.C. -6-100).  There  are  few  outstanding 
features  in  these  statistics,  but  one  or  two  may  be  mentioned  in  passing.  The 
imports  of  Douglas  fir  are  increasing;  in  rough  sawn  the  value  of  shipments 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1925  was  £30,971  as  against  £25,746  for  the  previous 
three  months.  Sawn  dressed  Douglas  fir  increased  from  £821  to  £3,301.  On 
the  other  hand,  importations  of  hemlock  have  diminished;  the  figures  for  rough 
sawn  hemlock  during  the  last  quarter  of  1924  were  £3,136,  whereas  only  £234 
is  given  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  Sawn  dressed  hemlock  dropped 
from  £2,628  to  £2,588. 

The  imports  of  spruce  have  also  dropped;  no  importations  are  recorded 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  while  in  October,  November,  and  December 
of  last  year  the  value  of  shipments  was  £4,351.  Likewise  in  sawn  dressed  spruce, 
the  value  of  imports  dropped  from  £3,849  to  £2,643. 

MARKET  FOR  SCRAP  METALS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  25,  1925.— Since  May  1,  1925,  to  date  of  writing,  according 
to  the  official  customs  returns,  over  320  tons  of  scrap  brass  have  entered  the 
port  of  Liverpool  from  the  United  States.  Small  arrivals  are  also  reported 
from  other  countries. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  important  Manchester  metal  merchant  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  certain  nonferrous  scrap  metals  in  this  market  at  the  present 
time.  The  importer  in  question  is  particularly  interested  in  securing  scrap 
from  new  brass  sheet  cuttings  and  also  brass  tube  mill  scrap.  In  the  case  of 
:  the  sheet  cuttings,  analysis  should  be  approximately  60  per  cent  copper  to  40 
per  cent  zinc  or  spelter,  and  the  tube  mill  scrap  should  be  in  the  proportion  of 
70-30. 
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Scrap  brass  is  usually  shipped  to  this  district  in  double  bags  and  sales  are 
negotiated,  in  most  cases,  on  the  basis  of  analysis.  Quotations  must  be  c.i.f. 
Manchester  or  Liverpool,  except  for  one  important  dealer  in  Liverpool  who  is 
interested  in  quotations  f.o.b.  Atlantic  seaboard  and  c.i.f.  Hamburg.  The  last- 
mentioned  importer  is  also  anxious  to  hear  from  any  Canadian  firms  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  aluminium  waste  which  has  been  remelted  into  ingot  form.  This 
product  is  sold  on  the  basis  of  analysis  and  must  be  from  98  to  99  per  cent  pure. 
Quotations  are  desired  in  long  tons  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

Any  interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office 
and  are  urged  to  submit  c.i.f.  quotations. 

[The  attention  of  Canadian  firms  is  directed  to  the  trade  inquiries  for 
scrap  metals  which  are  published  in  this  issue,  page  576.] 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  JAMAICA 

F.  L.  Casserly,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  May  28,  1925. — Present  f.o.b.  values  of  the  principal  items  of 
export  are  approximately  as  follows: — 

£  s.  d. 

Sugar,  refining  crystals,  basis  96  deg.   polariscope  test,  per  ton  of  2,240 


pounds  . .   14   0  0 

Rum,  per  Imperial  liquid  gallon  (good  ordinary)   0  4  6 

Bananas,  per  count  stem-   2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d. 

Cocoanuts,  per  100  nuta   9s.        "  10s. 


The  outlook  for  agriculture  during  the  present  year  is  considered  good, 
owing  to  the  copious  rains  which  fell  some  months  ago,  but  the  price  of  bananas 
is  poor. 

With  the  approach  of  the  hot  months,  the  inevitable  slowing  down  in  trade 
in  certain  lines  such  as  dry  goods,  has  taken  place.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
financial  position  of  the  larger  houses  is  satisfactory. 

The  reconstruction  of  Kingston's  thoroughfares,  for  which  a  loan  of  £400,000 
was  authorized  about  eighteen  months  ago,  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  the 
increased  comfort  and  convenience  due  to  the  freedom  from  dust  is  already 
noticeable.  There  has  just  been  placed  on  the  local  market  an  instalment  of 
£100,000  of  this  loan.   It  bears  interest  of      per  cent,  and  is  offered  at  94. 

The  franchise  for  an  improved  telephone  system  in  Kingston  and  its  environs 
has  been  awarded  to  the  local  company  which  has  hitherto  owned  and  operated 
the  existing  somewhat  antiquated  system.  Details  of  the  new  franchise  are  not 
yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that  it  will  be  for  forty  years.  It  is  understood 
that  there  are  to  be  extensive  improvements,  but  that  the  new  system  will  be 
the  common  battery  and  not  the  automatic. 

TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  FOR  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 
III 

Imports— -Continued 

HATS  AND  BONNETS 

Felt  hats,  although  unsuited  to  the  climate,  were  imported  to  the  surprisingly 
large  value  of  £7,386  last  year.  The  trade  is  divided  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  Italy.  An  effort  was  made  to  supply  from  Canada  last  year,  but  the 
hats  were  too  expensive  to  be  attractive  to  the  trade,  which  prefers  well-known 
makes  for  the  better  class  custom.  The  trade  in  straw  hats,  valued  last  year  at 
£14,305,  is  practically  an  English  monopoly,  as  also  is  the  trade  in  pith  helmets, 
worth  about  £2,000.  A  very  few  caps  are  sold,  mostly  from  the  United  States, 
and  England.   They  are  also  made  locally. 
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HAY 

The  imports  of  hay  only  amounted  to  £277  last  year,  this  business  being 
divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  The  Dominion  does  not 
appear  in  the  1923  figures,  and  the  United  States  does  not  appear  in  1924. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  TOOLS 

A  total  of  £24,581  worth  of  agricultural  implements  and  tools  was  brought 
in  in  1924.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  (£16,247), 
followed  by  the  United  States  (£9,522),  and  Canada  (£1,384),  mostly  shovels 
and  picks.  In  the  supply  of  artisans'  tools  the  United  States  has  no  serious  com- 
petitor, although  the  very  considerable  Government  supplies  are  practically 
all  bought  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  This  trade  is  worth  about 
£12,000  a  year. 

INDIA-RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  compare  the  present  with  the  former  year, 
as  this  year  India-rubber  shoes  (of  which  Canada  is  the  largest  supplier)  are 
not  included  in  this  heading.  Out  of  the  total  of  £8,586,  Canadian  firms  sup- 
plied to  the  value  of  over  £1,000,  ranging  from  bellows  and  surgeons'  rubber 
gloves  to  hose  piping. 

JAMS,  JELLIES  AND  PRESERVED  FRUITS 

This  is  one  of  the  few  lines  of  import  to  increase  in  the  past  year,  the  total 
of  216,732  pounds  valued  at  £9,800  representing  an  increase  of  15  per  cent  over 
1923.  This  trade  is  practically  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  (£5,835) 
and  the  United  States  (£3,791).    The  value  credited  to  Canada  is  £62. 

LARD  AND  LARD  SUBSTITUTES 

Jamaica  spent  £17,285  on  lard  last  year,  a  slight  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  purchases.  Canada  appears  to  have  displaced  the  United  States  as  the 
largest  supplier,  with  200,361  pounds  valued  at  £7,514,  or  double  the  trade  of 
1923. 

LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  MANUFACTURES 

Leather  and  its  manufactures,  excepting  shoes  and  saddlery,  account  for 
about  £7,000.  About  £2,000  worth  of  dressed  leather  is  imported,  mostly  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  should  be  an  opportunity  to  compete  with  local 
tanneries  in  tanned  sole  leather,  as  their  output  is  not  of  a  high  grade. 

LINEN  MANUFACTURES 

The  imports  of  linen  manufactures  in  1924  increased  by  about  25  per  cent 
to  £6,000.  The  United  Kingdom  had  practically  all  the  business  (Canada  is 
credited  with  £113  as  against  £30  in  1923). 

MACHINERY 

In  agricultural  machinery  practically  the  only  imports  relating  to  irriga- 
tion and  drainage  are  brought  in  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Other  kinds  are 
largely  from  the  United  States,  but  the  total  business  is  worth  only  about  £6,000. 
Sugar  machinery  increased  from  £37,464  in  1923  to  £109,446  in  1924.  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  over  £100,000,  the  United  States  most 
of  the  balance,  and  Canada  the  small  remainder.  In  marine  machinery  (£1,052) 
Canada  leads  with  the  supply  of  £490;  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£193;  and  the  United  States  with  £280.  (Special  Government  imports  under 
this  heading  amounting  to  £404  come  from  the  United  Kingdom) .  Printing  ma- 
chinery valued  at  £5,811  was  imported  (£3,687  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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£2,059  from  the  United  States).  The  United  States  supplies  the  majority  of 
the  sewing  machines;  in  which  there  is  a  trade  of  over  £6,000.  Other  kinds  of 
machinery  imported  by  the  Government  total  £27,562,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  £24,511,  the  United  States  with  £2,251  and  Canada 
with  £800.  Other  imports  under  this  heading  amount  to  £6,076,  of  which  £5,319 
are  credited  to  the  United  States,  £678  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  £33  to 
Canada. 

MATCHES 

The  total  import  fell  from  86,247  gross  boxes  in  1923  to  53,481  gross  (valued 
at  £7,622)  in  1924.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  business  goes  to  Sweden: 
Canada  is  fourth  among  the  sources  of  supply  (597  gross  worth  £104) . 

MEATS 

Bacon  to  the  extent  of  112,425  pounds  valued  at  £5,621  was  imported  in 
1924,  a  slight  decrease  on  1923.  The  share  of  the  United  States  is  valued  at 
£4,097;  that  of  Canada  at  £1,228;  and  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  £296. 

The  imports  of  ham  decreased  about  30  per  cent  last  year;  but  the  share 
of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  to  nearly  that  extent.  The  total  trade  in 
1924  was  worth  £14,796.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  £11,844,  the  United 
Kingdom  with  £2,863  and  Canada  with  £58. 

The  canned  meat  trade  increased  in  volume  from  134,345  to  156,404  lbs.; 
but  diminished  in  value  from  £6,962  to  £6,798.  Most  of  it  came  from  the 
Argentine  Republit .  which  displaced  the  United  States  as  the  largest  sup- 
plier. The  United  States  does  a  good  business  in  wet  salted  beef,  which  is 
imported  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  million  pounds  a  year,  and  also  in  fresh  meat. 
Canada  has  none  of  this  trade,  but  ships  a  small  quantity  of  dried  salted  beef. 
In  wet  salted  pork,  however,  Canada's  trade  in  1924  increased  from  400  pounds 
valued  at  £12  to  40,000  pounds  valued  at  £1,514.  The  United  States  has  the 
bulk  of  this  trade,  with  998,800  pounds  worth  £37,710  out  of  a  total  for  1924 
of  1,038,900  pounds  valued  at  £39,224. 

DRUGS 

The  import  trade  in  what  is  known  as  "  dangerous  drugs  "  in  1924  amounted 
to  £50,597.  The  classification  is  very  wide,  and  nearly  every  country  in  the 
world  competes.  More  than  half  of  the  trade,  however,  goes  to  the  United 
States  with  £28,926;  then  follows  the  United  Kingdom  with  £15,713  and  Canada 
with  £3,753. 

METALS 

There  is  a  very  small  import  in  brass  and  copper  manufactures,  of  which 
a  third  is  from  Canada.  In  railway  materials  of  iron  and  steel  the  United  States 
does  nearly  all  the  general  trade,  worth  about  £5,000.  The  figures  of  Govern- 
ment imports  disclose  a  considerable  change  from  1923,  when  £33,850  were 
credited  to  the  United  States;  in  1924  there  is  no  entry.  With  the  United  King- 
dom this  trade  dropped  from  £27,818  to  £2,995;  with  Canada  it  increased  from 
£225  to  £11,449.  Galvanized  iron  roofing  imports  have  nearly  doubled,  being 
worth  £24,662  in  1924.  The  share  of  £786  credited  to  Canada  is  about  twice 
the  1923  total,  but  the  trade  is  and  has  been  outstandingly  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  supplied  to  the  value  of  £19,236.  A  fair  trade  in  nails,  screws 
and  rivets,  valued  at  £12,130,  was  done  in  1924.  Belgium  made  a  striking 
advance  from  £32  to  £1,629.  Supplies  from  all  other  sources  have  decreased. 
The  United  States  is  credited  with  £4,956,  Canada  with  £3,040,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  with  £2,005. 
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The  imports  of  nails  and  staples  for  fencing  show  a  large  increase,  rising 
from  £406  in  1923  to  £10,602  in  1924.  The  United  States  does  the  bulk  of  the 
trade  with  £8,250;  Canada  follows  with  £1,196  (an  increase  of  over  200  per  cent 
on  the  previous  year).  Germany,  which  did  not  appear  in  1923,  supplied  £676 
last  year;  and  the  United  Kingdom  £207. 

There  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  steel  bars  and  sheets,  the 
1923  figures  of  £5,637  having  risen  to  £11,738.  Canada's  share,  however, 
decreased  from  £2,412  to  £1,660,  while  all  the  other  suppliers  show  increases. 
In  the  figures  of  Government  imports  of  steel  bars  and  sheets,  the  United  King- 
dom with  £18,288  does  practically  all  the  business. 

Imports  of  wire  fencing  are  only  a  third  of  the  1923  value,  standing  at 
£5,354.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  £4,402,  and  Canada  with  £631  (the 
1923  total  was  £6,309).  Wire  netting  also  shows  a  small  total  decrease,  but  the 
share  of  the  United  States  increased  from  £392  to  £1,257.  The  United  Kingdom, 
on  the  other  hand,  decreased  from  £5,456  to  £3,181,  and  Canada  from  £118  to  £9. 

Iron  and  steel  wire  was  imported  to  the  value  of  £2,698,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  £2,502.  "Other  wire"  increased  fivefold  to  £7,714; 
this  trade  is  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Can- 
ada's share  (£638  in  1923)  decreased  to  £222  in  1924.  "  Other  wire  manu- 
factures "  valued  at  £15,992  were  supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  (£14,918) 
and  the  United  States  (£978) .  Canada  is  credited  with  £96  as  compared  with 
£1,566  in  1923. 

In  several  other  metal  manufactures,  such  as  lead,  tin,  zinc  and  unenu- 
merated,  the  share  of  Canada  is  very  small,  while  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  are  the  largest  suppliers  of  a  relatively  small  total  trade. 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Although  the  total  trade  in  unskimmed  condensed  milk  shows  a  decrease  of 
about  £10,000,  two  suppliers  (the  United  States  and  Denmark)  have  doubled 
their  share  of  the  trade  during  1924.  Canada  still  has  a  very  considerable  lead 
(about  70  per  cent  of  the  trade)  with  2,329,221  pounds  valued  at  £73,135.  The 
United  States  increased  to  866,891  pounds  worth  £26,936;  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  from  £15,250  to  £275;  while  Denmark  increased  to  137,440  pounds 
worth  £3,573.  The  imports  of  skimmed  condensed  milk,  though  small,  have 
tripled  since  1923  and  amount  to  2,097  pounds  worth  £75.  Canada's  share  is 
1,700  pounds  valued  at  £54,  and  the  United  Kingdom  follows  with  374  pounds 
worth  £18. 

[To  be  concluded  in  next  issue.] 

UNITED  STATES  COTTON  CROP 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  New  York,  writes  as 
follows:  The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  announces  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  cotton  crop  was  76.6  per  cent  of  normal  on  May  25,  compared  with 
65.6  a  year  ago  and  72  per  cent  the  ten-year  May  25  average.  Acreage  figures 
will  be  announced  next  month,  when  the  first  forecast  of  production  will  be  made. 
Revised  estimates  of  the  acreage  in  cultivation  on  June  25  last  year  were 
announced  at  42,641,000  acres  and  the  yield  of  lint  cotton  per  acre  as  157.4 
pounds,  the  total  production  having  been  13,619,000  bales  of  500  pounds  gross 
weight. 
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THE  MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  PRODUCTS  IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  May  28,  1925. — In  spite  of  an  expanding  local  industry,  the 
demand  for  imported  leather  in  Mexico  is  constantly  increasing.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  establishment,  in  recent  years,  of  a  number  of  shoe  factories  in  many 
parts  of  the  Republic  and  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  labouring  classes, 
who  are  rapidly  adopting  modern  footwear  in  place  of  the  primitive  sandal. 

IMPORTS 

Official  statistics  show  that  the  imports  of  tanned  hides  and  leather  goods, 
apart  from  footwear,  amounted  in  1911  to  the  value  of  about  $1,000,000,  Cana- 
dian currency.  During  the  revolutionary  period  there  was  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  trade,  and  in  1919  the  imports  were  valued  at  $785,500.  Since 
that  year,  however,  a  rapid  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  during  1924  the 
imports  totalled  $1,557,200,  Canadian  currency. 

The  imports  of  leather  footwear  are  also  of  substantial  proportions,  although 
they  are  at  present  showing  a  tendency  to  decrease,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  1911,  $1,576,250;  1919,  $1,855,300;  1923,  $1,823,880;  1924, 
$1,412,950. 

It  is  probable  that  this  decrease  will  become  accentuated  in  the  future  on 
account  of  the  competition  of  the  local  product  and  the  high  tariffs  imposed  on 
footwear  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

The  imports  of  tanned  hides  and  leather  goods  for  the  year  1924  were  made 


Value 

Kilos. 

Canadian  Currency 

$  322,260 

227,706 

48,433 

Manufactures  of  fine  furskins  

  2,265 

41,513 

  171,032 

878,445 

Fine  furskins,  tanned  

  3,347 

34,485 

  4,058 

4,358 

Total  

$1,557,200 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the  largest  item  is  that  of  "  common  hides  and 
skins,  tanned,"  which  comprises  57  per  cent  of  the  total  by  value  and  over  50 
per  cent  by  weight.  These  tanned  leathers  come  principally  from  the  United 
States,  which  supplies  over  90  per  cent  of  the  demand.  Germany  provides  to 
the  value  of  about  $32,000,  but  her  share  of  the  trade  has  diminished  during  the 
past  two  years;  France  and  England  are  each  credited  with  $10;000,  mostly  of 
the  finer  grades. 

With  regard  to  the  remainder  of  the  items,  belting  comes  principally  from 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  latter  country  having  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  quality  of  its  output.  The  best  gloves  come  from  France,  although 
the  United  States  supplies  the  largest  volume.  The  item  "  articles  of  leather, 
n.o.s."  comprises  numerous  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  which  cannot  be  speci- 
fied in  detail,  and  the  remainder  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  merit  individual 
attention. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRY 

Mexico  has  until  recent  years  been  a  large  producer  of  hides,  her  export  busi- 
ness in  this  commodity  amounting  at  one  time  to  upwards  of  $6,000,000,  Cana- 
dian currency,  yearly.  The  killing  off  of  live  stock  incident  to  the  revolution 
practically  destroyed  the  business,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  present  the  value 
of  the  trade  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  above  sum.  The  principal  exports  are 
of  goatskins;  cow  hides,  which  at  one  time  were  exported  to  the  value  of 
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$3,500,000  annually,  are  now  produced  in  quantities  barely  sufficient  for  local 
consumption. 

There  are  numerous  tanneries  in  Mexico,  principally  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  leathers  for  the  manufacture  of  footwear.  Sole  leather  is  an  impor- 
tant product,  and  in  fact  is  of  such  quality  and  price  as  to  eliminate  any  possibi- 
lity of  foreign  competition  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  statistics  shown  above). 
Glazed  kid,  black  and  in  various  colours,  is  also  produced  of  a  fairly  high  grade 
and  competes  in  price  with  foreign  articles  of  similar  character.  Sheepskins 
are  generally  sulphur-tanned  and  are  considered  of  fair  quality,  but  have  not 
yet  reached  the  same  comparative  standard  of  excellence  as  those  previously 
mentioned.  The  tanning  of  sides  or  splits  for  uppers  is  a  recent  innovation ;  less 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  industry,  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion is  still  imported.  A  fairly  good  patent  leather  is  also  being  manufactured, 
and  this  has  been  found  suitable  for  the  climatic  conditions  in  the  capital  and 
the  surrounding  districts. 

The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  industries 
in  the  country.  The  product  is  of  high  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand  not  only 
among  the  native  population  but  also  by  foreigners,  who  formerly  insisted  upon 
obtaining  imported  footwear.  While  exact  figures  are  unobtainable,  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  production  exceeds  two  million  pairs  per  annum  and 
is  constantly  increasing.  The  satisfactory  condition  of  the  industry  is  attributed 
not  only  to  a  high  tariff,  but  also  to  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  and 
the  efficient  organization  of  the  factories,  which  are  in  many  cases  under  British 
management  and  control. 

The  greater  part  of  the  harness  used  locally  is  also  made  in  the  country,  as 
also  are  saddles  of  the  well-known  Mexican  type;  the  McLennan  and  Texas 
saddles  are  also  made  to  a  certain  extent.  Among  other  industries  may  be 
mentioned  the  manufacture  of  trunks  and  bags,  and  numerous  articles  for  the 
tourist  trade  such  as  purses,  cushion  covers,  belts,  etc.  These,  however,  are  of 
minor  importance. 

NATURE  OF  DEMAND 

The  demand  for  imported  leathers  is  largely  confined  to  the  requirements 
of  the  footwear  industry.  Inquiries  indicate  that  these  requirements  are  prin- 
cipally for  sides  or  splits,  calf  leathers,  ooze  leather  in  both  sides  and  calf,  patent 
leather,  glazed  kid,  cabretas,  and  sheepskins;  the  whole  of  these  are  purchased 
in  both  black  and  colours,  the  demand  for  the  latter  varying  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  fashion.  Harness  and  saddlery  leather  are  imported  to  only  a 
very  small  extent  for  the  highest  class  trade.  Orders  are  usually  placed  either 
by  the  square  foot  or  dozen,  and  prices  vary  in  accordance  with  weights  and 
grades. 

With  regard  to  imported  footwear,  the  American  type  is  most  popular,  but 
all  styles  find  a  ready  sale  provided  prices  are  sufficiently  low  to  compete  with 
the  local  product.  The  quality  generally  acceptable  is  that  which  sells  at  from 
$3  to  $5  wholesale,  although  a  few  well-known  brands  of  the  highest  grade  enjoy 
a  steady,  though  limited,  demand. 

Other  leather  goods  may  in  many  cases  be  introduced  into  Mexico  with 
fair  prospects  of  success,  but  their  variety  is  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to 
go  into  details  in  the  present  report. 

REPRESENTATION 

Most  manufacturers  maintain  resident  agents  in  Mexico  City,  who  are  paid 
a  commission  on  orders  obtained;  this  commission  is  usually  5  per  cent  for 
leather,  and  6  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  on  footwear — on  other  goods,  such  as  fancy 
articles,  10  per  cent  is  frequently  allowed.  Agents  do  not  as  a  rule  keep  stocks, 
except  such  samples  as  are  necessary  to  indicate  quality,  styles,  etc. 
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PACKING,  SHIPMENT  AND  TERMS 

Shipment  is  usually  made  by  parcels  post,  the  maximum  weight  under  the 
Mexican  postal  regulations  being  21  pounds.  This  method  is  adopted  even  with 
large  consignments,  the  cost  of  postage  and  extra  duty  being  more  than  offset 
by  the  saving  in  consular  fees.  Boots  and  shoes  are  packed  in  the  usual  card- 
board boxes,  which  in  turn  are  placed  in  a  carton  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
up  the  maximum  weight  allowed.  When  shipment  is  made  by  freight,  tin-lined 
wooden  boxes  are  generally  used;  there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  weights  or  dimen- 
sions. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

A  number  of  local  buyers  in  Mexico,  particularly  shoe  manufacturers,  are 
of  such  standing  that  they  may  purchase  on  open  account.  In  general,  how- 
ever, terms  are  either  cash  against  documents,  or  30,  60  or  90  days'  sight.  It 
is  customary  to  allow  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash  on  receipt  of  goods,  but  an 
exporter  should  always  have  the  question  of  terms  clearly  understood  before 
accepting  orders  from  new  firms. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

The  duty  on  leather  goods  entering  Mexico  is  as  follows: — 

Articles  of  leather,  not  specially  mentioned,  3  pesos  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  68  cents  Canadian  currency 
per  pound. 

Leather  belting  for  machinery,  50  centavos  per  gross  kg.,  equal  to  11.3  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  gloves  with  thickened  or  strengthened  wrists,  $2.50  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  56.8  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  gloves,  lined,  n.o.s.,  4  pesos  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  90  cents  per  pound. 

Leather  gloves,  unlined,  n.o.s.,  12  pesos  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  $2.70  per  pound. 

Manufactures  of  fine  furskins,  tanned,  10  pesos  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  $2.27  per  pound. 

Common  hides  and  skins,  tanned,  n.o.s.,  1.25  pesos  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  28  cents  per  pound. 

Fine  furskins,  tanned,  4  pesos  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  90  cents  per  pound. 

Sole  leathers  and  tanned  hides  more  than  1  centimetre  thick,  80  centavos  per  legal  kg.,  equal  to  18  cents 
per  pound. 

Footwear  is  dutiable  at  varying  rates  from  15  cents  to  87£  cents  Canadian  currency  per  pair,  in  accord- 
ance with  size  and  quality. 

To  the  above  must  be  added  surcharges  of  12  per  cent,  for  municipal  and 
federal  purposes.  The  fee  for  certification  of  consular  invoices  is  5  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  goods,  but  this  charge  is  not  made  when  shipments  are  for- 
warded by  parcel  post.  An  extra  fee  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duty  is,  however, 
made  in  such  cases  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  revenue. 

GENERAL 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  Mexico  for  manufacturers  of  leather 
for  use  in  the  footwear  industry,  and  in  fact  one  Canadian  brand  already  enjoys 
a  high  reputation.  Sole  leathers,  however,  cannot  be  exported  to  Mexico.  It  is 
possible  that  footwear  of  Canadian  manufacture  could  also  be  sold,  but  special 
efforts  would  be  necessary,  and  competition  would  be  found  difficult  to  over- 
come. Leather  belting  would  also  meet  with  competition.  Trunks  and  bags 
might  be  introduced  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  and  the  demand  for  smaller 
articles  would  depend  largely  upon  their  nature,  quality,  and  price. 

THE  TAKATA  FAILURE  AND  ITS  REACTION  ON  JAPANESE 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 

Kobe,  May  15,  1925. — It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  business  world  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  the  failure  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  firms  in 
Japan  was  announced.  The  firm  referred  to,  Takata  Shokai,  had  an  annual 
business  amounting  to  yen  110,000,000,  of  which  yen  90,000,000  represented 
imports,  for  the  most  part  electrical  machinery,  although  they  also  traded  in 
many  other  commodities.    Branches  operated  in  London,  New  York,  Seattle 
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and  Hamburg.  It  is  understood  that  the  firm's  debts  total  some  yen  38,000,000, 
made  up  chiefly  of  loans  from  some  dozen  or  more  banks  in  Japan.  Assets  are 
valued  at  yen  15,000,000. 

Losses  due  to  the  earthquake  amounting  to  some  yen  10,000,000  are  regarded 
as  the  origin  of  this  failure,  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  break  in  the  yen 
exchange  rate  together  with  dull  business  conditions  in  Japan. 

About  the  same  time  the  Eiraku  Bank,  which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Takata 
Company,  closed  its  doors.  It  had  a  capital  of  yen  7,000,000,  with  yen  1,700,000 
paid  upf  The  bank  held  deposits  amounting  to  yen  5,000,000  from  110,000 
deposits  with  advances  of  yen  10,000,000,  most  of  which  it  is  said  were  made  to 
Takata  Shokai. 

The  psychological  effect  of  this  failure  has  been  more  serious  than  the 
actual  damage  to  the  money  market.  It  has  shaken  confidence.  People  have 
argued  that  if  Takata  and  Company  were  in  such  deep  water,  some  of  the  other 
so-called  "large"  firms  may  be  in  the  same  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  known  that  readjustment  in  financial  circles  had  made  considerable  head- 
way since  the  earthquake,  that  those  enterprises  which  should  be  curtailed  have 
become  restricted  in  their  operations,  and  that  firms  due  to  fail  have  for  the 
most  part  gone  under,  so  that  it  is  now  improbable  that  there  will  be  more 
failures  on  this  scale.  Bankers,  however,  have  been  much  more  guarded  and 
business  people  generally  have  been  timid  and  nervous.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
failure  of  Takata  &  Company  has  had  a  far  more  serious  effect  morally  both  at 
home  and  abroad  than  the  material  losses  involved. 

Efforts  have  been  made  and  negotiations  are  still  proceeding  between  the 
creditors  and  the  banks  and  Messrs.  Takata  in  an  endeavour  to  extricate  the 
firm  out  of  its  difficulties,  but  it  seems  withbut  success,  especially  as  one  in  two 
of  the  leading  American  manufacturers  whom  Takata  represented  have  already 
decided  to  break  away  and  open  up  their  own  offices  in  Japan. 

THE  BILL  OF  LADING  QUESTION 

One  of  the  most  serious  results  of  the  Takata  failure,  and  one  that  affects 
all  Canadian  exporters  to  Japan — especially  shippers  of  butter  and  perishable 
food  products — is  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  those  Japanese  banks  which 
endorsed  letters  of  guarantee,  to  make  good  the  losses  resulting  to  the  various 
steamship  companies  which  delivered  the  cargo,  on  the  security  of  these  letters 
of  guarantee,  in  the  absence  of  bills  of  lading.  The  principal  banks  involved 
are  the  Mitsubishi  Bank,  the  Fifteenth  Bank,  and  the  Daini  Bank,  all  of  whom 
endorsed  letters  of  guarantee  in  order  to  enable  the  Takata  Shokai  to  take 
delivery  of  goods.  The  merchandise,  it  is  reported,  had  in  many  cases  been 
hypothecated  to  other  banking  concerns  than  those  issuing  the  letters  of 
guarantee. 

Naturally  the  banks  charge  a  small  commission  for  endorsing  these  letters 
of  guarantee,  and  in  Japan  the  custom  has  been  to  charge  a  commission  on 
the  amount  of  the  invoice  value  of  goods  concerned.  It  now  transpires  that 
Japanese  traders  have  been  in  the  habit  of  declaring  the  value  at  a  far  less 
figure  than  the  actual  value  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading  and  manufacturers' 
invoice,  in  order  to  save  on  the  amount  paid  to  the  bank  for  their  service  in 
endorsing  the  letters  of  guarantee.  This  questionable  practice  is  really  the  source 
of  the  whole  trouble,  for  these  banks  are  now  contending  that  they  are  not  respon- 
sible for  more  than  they  were  asked  to  guarantee,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
form  of  letter  of  guarantee  does  not  mention  any  sum,  but  declares  that  the 
guarantor  will  make  good  any  resulting  loss.  A  few  of  the  other  large  banks  at 
first  took  up  the  same  attitude,  but  on  second  consideration  decided  to  pay  up 
in  full  any  losses  resulting  in  the  case  of  cargo  which  they  covered  by  letters 
of  guarantee. 
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Naturally  the  carriers  are  responsible  to  those  banks  holding  the  original 
bills  of  lading  and  documents  covering  the  cargo,  for  all  goods  they  have 
delivered  under  letters  of  guarantee.  The  situation  is  that  the  holders"  of  the 
bills  of  lading  are  now  pressing  the  steamship  companies,  who  are  in  turn 
relying  on  the  guarantor  banks  to  make  good  all  losses  in  full. 

Already  the  attitude  of  these  banks  referred  to  who  are  still  holding  out  has 
done  great  damage  to  the  international  credit  of  Japan  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  much  to  the  embarassment  of  other  well-known  banks  who,  realizing 
their  responsibility,  have  already  made  good  on  their  commitments.  Banks 
and  steamship  companies  the  world  over  are  now  anxiously  waiting  develop- 
ments, while  importers  are  preparing  to  bring  all  possible  opposition  to  bear 
on  any  move  to  abolish  the  letters  of  guarantee. 

If  these  banks  (whose  local  legal  advisors  have  so  far  prevailed  upon 
them  to  pay  only  the  amounts  they  have  guaranteed)  refuse  to  make  good  all 
losses  to  the  steamship  companies,  the  latter  must  naturally  have  recourse  to 
the  law  courts.  If  this  is  necessary,  the  carriers  will  at  the  same  time  refuse 
to  deliver  any  more  cargo  except  on  presentation  of  original  bills  of  lading, 
and  this  will  cause  great  hardship  to  many  importers  and  will  cripple  import 
business  in  Japan. 

The  situation  is  so  serious  that  it  is  pertinent  to  reprint  in  full  herewith 
the  statement  issued  'by  the  Japan  Shipowners'  Association  as  follows,  which 
was  published  to-day: — 

Although  the  common  practice  is  for  cargoes  to  be  delivered  in  exchange  for  bilfs  of 
lading,  the  usage  of  making  deliveries  on  the  strength  of  the  bank's  letter  of  guarantee  has 
been  world-wide,  and  has  been  in  practice  during  scores  of  years  oast.  Tn  presenting  the 
bank's  letter  of  guarantee  to  the  shipowner  for  the  delivery  of  the  cargo,  the  consigner 
declares  that  he  is  the  consignee  of  the  cargo  and  indicates  that  the  bill  of  lading  has  not 
yet  come  to  hand.  He  also  assures  the  shipowner  that  the  bill  of  lading,  which  cover^  all 
items  guaranteed  by  the  bank,  will  be  presented  in  due  course,  and  that,  in  case  he  fails  to 
do  so,  he  will  make  good  all  the  losses  resulting  therefrom.  Tn  such  transactions  in  the 
past,  the  consignees  never  failed  to  present  their  bills  of  lading  at  a  Inter  date,  and  the 
guarantor  banks  perfectly  fulfilled  the  guarantee  obligations  referred  to.  No  trouble  has  up 
to  the  present  arisen  from  this  practice.  This  indeed  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  the 
commercial  usage  of  guarantee  deliveries  in  all  countries. 

Prior  to  putting  its  signature  to  its  letter  of  guarantee,  the  guarantor  bank  has  the 
freedom  (1)  to  refuse  the  guarantee  asked  for.  (2)  to  make  inquiries  into  the  value  of  the 
cargo  on  which  the  amount  of  guarantee  is  based,  and  (3)  to  mal*e  the  consignee  insure 
the  risks  of  its  guarantee  or  offer  due  security.  If  the  bank  sisns  its  letter  of  guarantee 
without  regard  to  these  options,  it  has  nobody  but  itself  to  thank  for  the  consequences  of 
its  indiscretion.  The  attempts  now  being  made  by  certain  guarantor  banks,  which  are 
among  the  first-class  institutions  in  Japan,  to  shirk  their  guarantee  obligations  or  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  responsibility  designated  in  their  letters  of  guarantee  by  restricting  the 
amount  guaranteed  to  the  sums  fixed  between  the  consignees  and  themselves,  are  very 
deplorable,  for  not  only  is  their  contention  absolutely  unwarranted  but  their  attitude  is 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  shipping  companies,  which  cannot  in  reason  be 
expected  toi  abide  by  arrangements  privately  made  between  the  bankers  and  the  consignee-. 
The  loss  of  credit  for  these  banks,  which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  their  dishonest  dealings,  is 
their  own  affair,  but  it  is  intolerable  that  the  economic  credit  of  Japan  as  a  whole  be  gravely 
impaired  in  consequence. 

_  As  already  stated,  the  first  thing  for  the  guarantor  bank  to  do  is  to  present  the  bill  of 
lading  in  question  to  the  shipping  company  concerned.  All  that  the  shipping  company  is 
required  to  do  is,  therefore,  to  ask  the  guarantor  bank  to  produce  it.  If  the  bank  cannot  pro- 
duce it,  it  is,  as  the  alternative,  called  upon  to  meet  the  guarantee  obligations.  The  ship- 
ping company  does  not  necessarily  quarrel  with  the  amount  guaranteed,  but  it  demands  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  guarantor  bank  clearly  undertakes,  in  one  of  the  items  in  its  letter  of  guarantee,  to 
indemnify  all  losses,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  cargo.  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  il 
must  bear  all  the  losses  arising  from  its  failure  to  meet  its  specified  obligations.  That  its 
attempts  to  restrict  the  damages  which  it  is  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  sums  separately  agreed 
upon  between  the  consignee  and  itself,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  shipping  company,  are  improper 
goes  without  saying. 

Shipping  and  trade  being  matters  of  international  importance,  the  present  trouble 
has  not  only  impaired  the  credit  of  Japanese  bankers  at  home  but  considerably  injured 
their  credit  abroad,  and  inspired  in  western  countries  misgivings  regarding  the  doings 
of  Japanese  banks.  It  is,  therefore,  very  strange  that  the  Japanese  banks  not  directly 
involved  in  the  present  controvers}^  are  looking  on  the  matter  with  complete  indifference. 
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WHY  IT  CONCERNS  CANADIAN  SHIPMENTS 

As  so  often  indicated  from  this  office  in  the  past,  there  are  no  direct  bank- 
ing facilities  between  Canada  and  Japan.  That  is  there  are  no  banks,  either 
Japanese  or  Canadian,  having  their  own  branches  in  both  countries.  As  a  result 
Canadian  business  is  practically  all  negotiated  indirectly  through  banks  in  the 
United  States,  at  times  much  to  the  detriment  of  Canadian  export  trade. 

When  buyers  in  this  country  open  Jetters  of  credit,  they  are  almost  always 
arranged  through  branches  of  Japanese  or  foreign  banks  in  New  York,  Seattle 
or  San  Francisco,  and  therefore  unless  there  are  special  arrangements  with 
some  Canadian  bank  at  port  of  shipment,  trouble  and  delay  are  experienced 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  documents  must  be  sent  by  the  shipper  to  these  banks 
in  the  United  States  before  they  can  draw  on  the  credits  established  in  their 
favour.  In  the  meantime  the  ship  with  the  cargo  covered  by  such  letter  of 
credit  has  sailed  for  Japan,  with  the  result  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  for 
the  covering  documents  not  to  reach  destination  until  two  weeks  or  more  after 
the  arrival  of  the  goods.  In  the  past  importers  have  'been  able  to  overcome 
the  difficulty  by  obtaining  letters  of  guarantee  from  their  banks  on  the  security 
of  which  the  steamship  companies  delivered  the  cargo  in  the  absence  of  bills 
of  lading. 

But  now,  as  a  result  of  the  Takata  affair  and  the  refusal  of  certain  Japan- 
ese banks  to  protect  their  own  signatures,  steamship  companies  are  hesitating 
and  may  not  accept  letters  of  guarantee  in  lieu  of  bills  of  lading.  What  this 
means  in  the  case  of  butter,  beef  and  other  perishable  food  products  from 
Canada  can  best  be  shown  by  citing  two  examples  that  have  occurred  during 
the  last  few  days. 

A  shipment  of  Canadian  butter  arrived  without  bills  of  lading.  As  usua' 
the  importer  went  to  the  steamship  company  to  get  delivery  of  his  cargc 
immediately  on  arrival  of  steamer  so  as  to  have  it  put  into  cold  storage.  To 
his  amazement  the  shipping  company  said  they  could  not  comply  with  hip 
request.  After  the  butter  had  lain  out  in  the  customs  compound  for  two  oi 
three  days,  the  importer  went  to  see  the  shipping  company  again,  and  wa? 
finally  able,  with  a  letter  of  guarantee  signed  by  a  foreign  bank,  and  as  a 
special  favour,  to  obtain  delivery  of  the  cargo. 

Another  case  came  to  the  notice  of  this  office  a  day  or  two  ago  when  a 
shipment  of  frozen  beef  arrived.  The  same  difficulty  was  experienced,  and 
it  was  only  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  steamship  company  that  the  beef  could 
be  taken  delivery  of  before  it  spoiled.  The  following  appears  in  one  of  this 
morning's  newspapers : 

A  certain  foreign  steamship  company  was  approached  by  a  Japanese  consignee  for 
delivery  of  his  goods  against  a  guarantee  to  produce  the  bill  of  lading  issued  by  a  Japanese 
bank.  This  was  instantly  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  officials  of  the  shipping  company 
entertained  some  doubt  about  the  sense  of  responsibility  of  Japanese  bankers  on  a  guarantee. 

The  consignee  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  goods  released  by  a  guarantee  furnished 
by  a  certain  large  Japanese  trading  corporation  which  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
this  shipping  firm. 

Canadian  shippers  can  see  therefore  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  get 
their  shipping  documents  away  on  the  same  steamer  as  their  goods.  As  pointed 
out  before,  if  there  were  only  direct  banking  facilities  between  Japan  and 
Canada,  this  would  be  much  easier  to  arrange.  Canadian  shippers  are  greatly 
handicapped  in  this  connection  as  compared  with  their  United  States  competi- 
tors. In  many  instances,  shippers  even  in  Vancouver  must  submit  their  ship- 
ping documents  to  banks  in  Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  while  the  goods  which 
have  been  shipped,  say  by  one  of  the  C.P.R.  steamers  (which  are  much  faster 
than  any  ships  from  the  American  ports  to  Japan) ,  must  lie  in  Yokohama  or 
Kobe  awaiting  the  first  mail  from  the  United  States  bringing  these  documents. 
This  condition  forms  a  great  handicap  to  the  extension  of  Canadian  export  trade 
to  Japan. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrave 

Shanghai,  May  8,  1925. — The  Government  estimate  for  the  1925  wheat  crop 
of  China,  which  is  now  being  harvested  and  is  expected  on  the  market  the  latter 
part  of  June,  is  50,000,000  piculs  (one  picul  equals  133  pounds),  but  owing  to 
the  extremely  disturbed  conditions  in  the  wheat  districts  such  an  estimate  can 
only  be  regarded  as  provisional.  A  recent  canvass  of  the  large  Chinese  dealers 
and  operators  indicates  that  the  Northern  hard  wheat  crop  (that  of  Honan  and 
part  of  Shantung  Province)  will  be  less  than  last  year  owing  to  prolonged 
drought  in  the  southern  portion  of  this  area;  whereas  the  southern  wheat  dis- 
tricts (Kiangsi  and  Anhwei)  will  probably  have  an  increased  production  over 
last  year.  The  general  opinion  is  that  the  total  wheat  crop  will  be  normal  and 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  35  to  40  million  piculs.  The  extent  of  the 
crop  is  this  year,  however,  of  secondary  importance:  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  situation  undoubtedly  is  that  of  transportation  owing  to  organized  banditry 
and  the  control  exercised  by  the  military  authorities  in  the  provinces  in  which 
the  wheat  is  grown. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  railways  throughout  the  interior  of  China  are 
very  disorganized,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  but  a  small  portion  of  the  wheat 
crop  will  reach  the  outports  other  than  by  water  transportation,  and  as  the 
requirements  of  the  provincial  military  authorities  will  undoubtedly  be  large, 
it  is  generally  felt  by  the  trade  that  considerable  imports  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flour  will  be  needed  to  fill  market  requirements.  A  typical  example  of  existing 
conditions  is  the  situation  at  Nanking,  a  large  distributing  centre  for  China 
wheat,  where  over  a  million  piculs  of  the  old  crop  which  had  been  contracted 
for  by  large  Chinese  dealers  in  Shanghai  are  held  by  the  military  authorities. 

Despite  the  conditions  outlined  above,  however,  the  new  crop  at  time  of 
writing  is  being  quoted  for  early  delivery  at  Tls.  3.70  (approximately  G$2.74) 
per  picul  with  old  crop  at  Tls.  4.70  (approximately  G$3.48),  while  Canadian 
hard  wheat  is  being  bid  for  at  Tls.  4.20  (GI3.10)  May-June  delivery,  though 
to  date  little  business  has  been  possible  at  the  latter  figures. 

The  market  for  flour  has,  of  course,  been  directly  influenced  by  the  wheat 
situation,  and  despite  the  high)  price  for  Canadian  first  and  second  clears,  some 
250,000  to  300,000  bags  have  been  contracted  for  in  the  past  four  weeks  by 
Shanghai  firms  alone.  Inquiries  reaching  this  office  regarding  Canadian  flour 
are  from  a  number  of  sources  not  formerly  interested  in  the  Canadian  product. 
Conservative  opinion  in  the  trade  inclines  to  the  view  that,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, the  demand  for  Canadian  hard  wheat  and  flour  will  continue  to  increase 
and  tend  to  stabilize  this  hitherto  somewhat  erratic  market. 

RUSSIA  EXPORTING  MORE  FLAX 

The  competition  between  Russia  and  Latvia  on  the  world's  flax  market  has 
been  very  keen  lately,  says  the  United  States  Commerce  Reports.  Despite 
lower  flax  prices,  the  Russian  economic  organizations  succeeded  in  placing  one- 
third  of  their  export  supply  of  flax  on  the  British  market  by  the  middle  of 
February,  largely  as  a  result  of  facilitating  terms  of  payment  in  various  ways. 
Russia  hopes  to  export  about  65,000  tons  of  flax  this  year,  an  amount  practically 
equal  to  the  total  flax  exports  from  the  Baltic  countries,  ami  large  enough  to 
enable  Russia  to  regain  its  former  lead  as  a  source  of  this  fibre.  Foreign  flax 
spinners  have  united  in  an  effort  to  reduce  prices  of  raw  llax,  and  Russia  and 
Latvia  are  endeavouring  to  safeguard  their  interests  by  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  two  countries  would  not  sell  their  flax  below  a  certain  price 
level. 
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DUTY  ON  BRAN  AND  POLLARD  IN  NEW  ZEALAND) 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z.,  writing 
under  date  of  May  8,  1925,  reports  that  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  dated  April 
30,  1925,  contained  a  notice  respecting  the  duty  on  bran  and  pollard  when 
imported  into  New  Zealand.  The  duty  of  customs  is  now  one  shilling  per  cental 
(100  pounds)  under  both  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs,  as  against  two 
shillings  per  cental  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Order  in  Council. 

EXPORT  OF  HONEY  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND  PLACED  UNDER 

LICENSE 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Auckland,  has  forwarded  copy  of  a  notice  from  the  New  Zealand  Gazette,  of 
April  30,  1925,  to  the  effect  that  under  the  Honey  Export  Control  Act  of  1924 
the  New  Zealand  Honey  Control  Board  has  decided  to  exercise  a  limited  control 
over  the  export  of  honey  from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Irish 
Free  State,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Consequently  the  export  of  New  Zea- 
land honey  to  the  countries  named  is  now  prohibited  save  in  accordance  with  a 
license  to  be  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Honey  Control  Board. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne.  These  tender  forms  and  specifi- 
cations are  open  to  the  inspection  of  interested  Canadian  manufacturers  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  (refer  to  file  No.  29077). 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  promptly  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAY  DEPARTMENT 
No.  Date  of-  Closing  Particulars 

38367  July  29,  1925  Manufacture,  supply  and  delivery  of  fifty  point  detection  transformers,  as 

specified. 

38361  Aug.  5,  1925  Supply   and   delivery   of   one   tire   lip    rolling   machine,   complete   with  all 

necessary  accessories. 

New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  and  plans  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Croft,  Acting  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  N.Z., 
for  equipment  for  the  Public  Works  Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Post  and 
Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  plans  and  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  WTorks 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  and  the  Stores  Manager,  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT 


No. 
S.M. 
231 
232 


Date  of  Closing 
June  30,  1925 


Particulars 

Mangahao  Electric  Power  Supply — Wanganui  and  Napier  substations,  manu- 
facture, supply,  and  delivery  of  steel  beams,  rails  and  connections  in 
accordance  with  plans  and  specifications. 


POST  AND  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT 


Indent 

3599 


July  1,  1925 


30,000  cells,  dry,  telephone,  round  type.  1.5  volts,  to  specification. 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough, 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadl\n  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 


749.  Flour. — An  old-established  British  import  firm  desire  connection  with  reputable 
Canadian  flour  mills.    Firms  interested  should  forward  private  code  and  samples. 

750.  Flour. — A  Glasgow  firm  of  flour  importers  wish  to  obtain  a  buying  agency  for 
Canadian  millers  making  Manitoba  patents  and  clears  and  Ontario  winter  patents.  (Want 
to  sell  mill  brands  only  and  can  deal  with  2,000  to  4,000  bags  per  month  over  and  above 
present  supplies.)    Usual  terms. 

751.  Winter  Wheat  Flour. — A  firm  of  grain  merchants  and  flour  factors  in  Glasgow 
are  open  to  communicate  with  a  Canadian  miller  (not  dealer)  who  makes  a  special  high- 
grade  winter  wheat  flour  for  export. 

752.  Tinned  Butter. — Any  Canadian  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  ship  tinned  butter 
to  British  West  Indies  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  at  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  29056. 

753.  Canada  Western  Barley  in  Bags. — An  Aberdeen  miller  is  anxious  to  hear  from 
Canadian  exporters  of  the  above.  Would  prefer  c.i.f.  quotations  Aberdeen,  though  this 
might  require  shipment  from  New  York,  with  transhipment  at  Leith  or  Dundee.  Esti- 
mated quantity,  100  to  300  tons.   Also  interested  in  oats;  quantity,  100  to  200  tons. 


754.  Paper  Boards. — A  New  Zealand  firm  desire  quotations  upon  supplies  of  paper  board, 
a  sample  of  which  is  on  file  in  this  department.   Quote  file  No.  17832. 

755.  Cedar  Boards  for  Pencil  Wood. — A  Milan  commission  agent  would  like  to  secure 
cedar  boards  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils.  The  boards  should  be  of  no  less 
than  2i  inches  in  thickness,  not  more  than  12^  feet  in  length,  of  perfectly  sound  wood,  with- 
out knots  and  air-dried.  Quotations  preferably  c.i.f.  Genoa  on  a  cubic  metre  basis.  While 
a  small  quantity  only  for  experimental  purposes  is  required  immediately,  substantial  orders 
may  be  expected  later  if  prices  and  quality  are  found  satisfactory  by  the  Italian  consumers. 

756.  Upper  and  Lining  Leather. — A  firm  in  's-Hertogenbosch  (Holland)  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters  of  upper  leather,  lining  leather,  pegwood,  etc. 

757.  Bends  for  Sole  Leather. — A  Manchester  firm  wish  to  hear  from  Canadian  tanners 
in  a  position  to  supply  sole  leather  bends. 

758.  Sole  Leather  and  Grindery. — A  New  Zealand  firm  at  Christchurch  desire  an  agency 
in  that  territory  for  sole  leather  and  grindery,  including  Hungarian  nails,  brass  rivets,  iron 
rivets,  etc.   (Quote  file  No.  24329.) 

759.  Aluminium  Scrap. — A  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  securing  supplies  of  alu- 
minium waste  which  has  been  remelted  into  ingot  form.  Analysis  should  be  98  to  99  per  cent 
purity.  Quotations  to  be  long  ton  c.i.f.  Liverpool. 

760.  Brass  Scrap. — A  Liverpool  firm  of  metal  merchants  invite  quotations  per  long  ton 
f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard,  and  c.i.f.  Hamburg,  on  brass  scrap.  Analysis  must  be  given  and 
basis  of  sale  decided  with  reference  to  any  independent  analysis  which  may  be  made. 

761.  Scrap  Metal. — A  Liverpool  firm  invite  c.i.f.  quotations  on  scrap  brass. 


Foodstuffs 
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762.  Milk.— A  Kobe  firm  wish  to  communicate  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  poisition  to 
export  evaporated  and  skimmed  milk  in  5-gallon  tins,  also  in  barrels;  powdered  whole  and 
skimmed  milk  in  barrels. 

763.  Whisky. — A  reliable  Japanese  import  firm  are  anxious  to  be  placed  in  touch  with 
Canadian  distillers  interested  in  shipping  to  Japan. 

764.  Leather  for  Razor  Strops— An  import  British  concern  in  Kobe  is  in  the  market 
for  a  good  quanta  of  leather  for  the  manufacture  of  razor  strops.  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  leather  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  requested  to  aibmit  samples,  quotations  c.i.f.  Kobe, 
and  particulars  as  to  weight,  packing,  etc. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  8,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  8,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  1, 
1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Weekending  Weekending 


Parity 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pvs. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  ..  ,  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  .$ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil..  ..  ..  Mil. 

Rouu.ania   ,  .Lei 

Jamaica   ..  ..£ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Tnnidad  % 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitta  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Toba<ro  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Rata  via,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits   Settlements   . .% 


.1.06 


$4.86 

.19? 
.193 

.m 

.193 
.193 
1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.268 
2-8 
.40* 

2s. 

$1.00 

.424 
.324 
.H<3 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

I. 

1. 
1. 

1. 
1. 
1. 

.708 
.402 
.567 


June  1, 

June  8, 

1925 

1925 

$4.8625 

$4.86| 

.0502 

.0488 

.0397 

.0398 

.40171 

.4019 

.0498 

.0481 

.14551 

.1460 

.0490 

.0491 

.19361 

.1939 

.2380 

.2380 

.0172 

.0169 

.1682 

.1680 

.2677 

.2677 

.1882 

.1878 

.4187 

.4200 

.3650 

.3650 

Par 

1.00'  (Par) 

.4990 

.4970 

.4062 

.4025 

.1062 

.1062 

4.85£ 

4.8512 

9967—1.0212  .99125—1.0262 


.7612 
.4050 
.57 


.7687 
.4019 
.5700 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Antonia,  June  19;  A.usonia,  June  27;  Ascania, 
Juiy  11 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Gracia,  Cunard  Line,  June  19;  Doric,  June  20;  Megantic,  June  27; 
Regina,  July  4;  Canada,  July  11 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Aurania,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
June  26. 

To  London. — Brecon,  June  20;  Bawtry,  June  27 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia, 
Cunard  Line,  June  19;  Canadian  Trapper,  June  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  July  4;  Canadian 
Raider,  July  14— all  C.G.M.M.;  Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Withy,  June  27. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman,  June  20;  Coraishman,  June  27;  Caledonian,  July  4: 
Welshman,  July  11 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Concordia,  June  20;  Salacia,  June  27 — both 
Anchor-Donaldson. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  18;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  25;  Man- 
chester Hero,  July  2;  Manchester  Producer,  July  9;  Manchester  Importer,  July  16 — all 
Manchester  Liners. 
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To  Southampton. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  17. 
To  Hull.— Cornish  Point,  Furness,  Withy,  June  27. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Mariner,  June  10;  Canadian  Victor,  July  3; 
Canadian  Leader,  July  17 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Newcastle  and  Letts:. — Cairngowan,  Thomson  Line,  June  19. 

To  Glasgow. — Metagama,    June    18;     Montreal,    June    27 — both    Canadian  Pacific; 
Athenia,  June  19;  Letitia,  July  3;  Saturnia,  July  10 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
To  Belfast  and  Dublin.— Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  July  5. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Volunteer,  June 
16;  Canadian  Carrier,  June  30;  Canadian  Runner,  July  14 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Fisher, 
June  17;  Canadian  Forester,  July  8— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  South  American  Ports. — A  steamer,  Houston  Line,  June  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  3. 

To  Antwerp. — Melita,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  17;  Canadian  Trapper,  June  24;  Cana- 
dian Hunter,  July  4;   Canadian  Raider,  July  14 — all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  June  23;  Grey  County,  July  5 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports.  June  27. 
To  Havre. — Hastings  County,  June  18;    Laval  County,  July  9 — both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Valcerusa,  June  18;  Vallescura,  July  12— both  Lloyd  Mediter- 
raneo's  Italian  Service. 

To  Australian  Ports,— Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  June  30. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25;  Benicia,  New 
Zealand  SS.  Ltd.,  June  24. 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver).— Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M., 
July  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Montroyal,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  19;  Doric,  June  20;  Megantic, 
June  27;   Regina,  July  4;   Canada.  July  11 — all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Turcoman,  June  20;  Cornishman,  June  27;  Caledonian,  July  4; 
Welshman,  July  11— all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  30. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Digby,  June  24;   Newfoundland,  July  8 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Digby,  June  24;   Newfoundland,  July  8— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua.  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Teviot,  June  19;  Chaudiere,  July  3— both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
June  27. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Talthybius,  June  24;  Tyn- 
dareus,  July  12 — both  Blue  Funnel. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila.— Empress  of 
Russia,  June  25;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  9 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Arabia  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
June  18. 

To  Avonmouth. — Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian  SS.  Line,  June  25. 

To  London. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July;  Canadian  Ranger. 
C.G.M.M.,  June  20;  Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian  SS.  Line,  June  25;  Auditor,  Harrison 
Line,  June  27. 

To  Liverpool. — Tuscaloosa  Citv,  Isthmian  SS.  Line,  June  25;  Auditor,  Harrison  Line, 
June  27. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  June  30;  London  Corporation,  July  15 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  July  15. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — La  Marseillaise,  June  29;  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourviere,  July  14 — both  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  Hamburg. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July. 

To  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July. 

To  Antwerp— Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July;  Canadian  Ranger, 
C.G.M.M.,  June  20. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Willaston,  June  20;  Niagara,  July  1 — 
both  Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyrights  Act.   Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.   Electricity  Inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.   Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Cooupissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1928).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1J20). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (.Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).   (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1914).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariff's  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Malting  in  Canada  (1916).   (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921),   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education:  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal) ;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kepi  supplie 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  avidresses  of  trad 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.     Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McCoIl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.     Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

k.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Connack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— P.O,  Box  800. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Bane,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;   the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho -Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  66 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office;  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O,  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  3.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Coble  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Eonnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  the  Kintr's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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PROPOSED  TARIFF  CHANGES  IN  GERMANY 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  D.  Wilgress  I      JUlV  20  1925 

Ottawa,  June  11,  1925.— Particulars  have  been  received  by  thVfefenart- 
ment  of  Trade  and  Commerce  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Gove^ffilnt^r 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Hamburg  in  regard  to  the  proposed  changes  m%e 
German  customs  tariff.  The  changes  in  duty  which  are  proposed  are  very 
numerous,  affecting  about  400  of  the  946  headings  in  the  tariff.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  new  Tariff  Bill  increases  the  protective  duties  on  certain 
classes  of  manufactured  goods  and  also  reimposes  the  duties  on  agricultural 
products  which  were  suspended  during  the  war.  The  new  Tariff  Bill  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Government  to  the  Reichsrat  or  Council  of  State  and  after 
passing  that  body  the  measure  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Reichstag,  so 
that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  go  into  effect  before  August  1,  1925.  It  is  important 
to  bear  m  mmd  that  the  proposed  rates  of  duty  mentioned  below  are  "  general  " 
tariff  rates,  and  are  subject  to  the  consideration  that  lower  "  conventional  " 
tariff  rates  may  be  introduced  as  a  result  of  commercial  treaties  which  Germany 
may  conclude  with  other  countries.  Such  conventional  rates  would  then  be 
applicable  to  goods  from  all  countries  having  treaties  with  Germany  entitling 
their  products  to  most-favoured  nation  treatment. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  DUTIES 

Of  chief  interest  to  Canada  in  the  new  Tariff  Bill  is  the  proposed  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  duties  on  agricultural  products,  which  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty. 
The  bill  contains  a  clause  cancelling  the  proclamations  whereby  the  duties  on 
a  number  of  food  products  were  suspended  owing  to  war  conditions.  This  part 
of  the  measure  may  be  said  to  represent  a  compromise  between  the  advocates 
of  immediate  reimposition  of  the  former  duties  and  those  desirous  of  admitting 
the  more  necessary  articles  of  food  either  free  of  duty  or  under  lower  rates  of 
duty  than  those  in  force  before  the  war.  The  reimposition  of  the  former  duties 
on  a  number  of  such  articles  is  postponed  until  August  1,  1926.  Up  to  that  date 
commencing  with  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  Tariff  Bill,  the 
following  reduced  rates  of  duty  will  apply: — 


Tariff  Marks  per 

No.                                                  Articles  100  kg. 

1  Rye   3 

2  Wheat  and  spelt   3.50 

3  Barley  ..    ..'   2 

4  Oats   3 

5  Buckwheat   3 

7   Maize  and  dari   2 

9   Malt,  except  burnt  and  ground  naalt  lVi   5.50 

10  Rice,  not  polished   2.50 

11  Edible  beans   2 

Peas,  lentils   1.50 

12  Fodder  (horse,  etc.),  beans,  lupines,  vetches   1.50 

ex.  108   Meat,  except  bacon,  and  edible  entrails  (except  of  poultry) 

Fresh  or  chilled   35 

Frozen  ,   20 

109  Bacon   24 

126   Greases  and  grease-like  fats  (hog's  lard,  goose  fat,  beef  marrow,  oleomargarine  and 

other  fats  similar  to  lard)   8 

162  Roasted  or  baked  meal  and  flour,  of  grain,  malt  (except  roasted  or  baked  malt 

meal),  rice  or  pulse   8.50 

163  Polished  rice   2.50 

164  Pearled  grain,  grits  and  groats  of  corn;  rice  groats   8.50 

165  Other  milling  products;  of  corn  (malted  or  not)  or  of  pulse;  also  rolled  rice  ..  ..  8.50 
ex.  176   Molasses   1 

205   Margarine  ,.(   20 

ex.  219   Canned  meat  '   20 

Canned  milk   40 

Note:  1  mark  —  $0,238. 


PROBABLE  EFFECT  ON  CANADIAN  TRADE 

The  enforcement  of  the  above  rates  of  duty  is  certain  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  fairly  considerable  trade  wh:ch  Canada  has  developed  with  Ger- 
many during  the  past  few  years  in  certain  manufactured  food  products. 

Grain  and  Flour. — According  to  the  above  table,  the  duty  on  wheat  imported 
into  Germany  will  be  3.50  marks  per  100  kilogrammes  and  that  on  flour  8.50 
marks  per  100  kilogrammes  up  to  July  31,  1926,  on  which  date  the  pre-war  rates 
of  duty  will  again  come  into  force.  The  pre-war  duties  were  7.50  marks  general 
tariff  and  5.50  marks  conventional  tariff  on  wheat  and  10.20  marks  and  18.75 
marks  respectively  on  flour.  Advices  from  Germany  would  indicate  that  there 
is  considerable  opposition  to  the  reimposition  of  the  latter  duties.  It  is  con- 
sidered possible  that  lower  duties  may  be  later  introduced  possibly  in  connection 
with  commercial  treaties  to  be  concluded  with  other  countries.  Even  the  rela- 
tive rates  of  duty  of  3.50  marks  on  wheat  and  8.50  marks  on  flour,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  enforce  this  year,  must  be  regarded  as  discriminatory  against 
foreign  flour  and  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  seriously  curtailing  the 
shipments  of  Canadian  flour  to  Germany. 
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Bacon  and  Lard. — The  proposed  duty  on  bacon  up  to  July  31,  1926,  is  24 
marks  per  100  kilogrammes,  after  which  the  pre-war  general  rate  of  36  marks 
will  come  into  force.  The  imposition  of  the  duty  on  bacon  should  give  an 
impetus  to  the  hog-raising  industry  in  Germany  and  restrict  the  imports  of 
foreign  bacon.  The  former  duty  on  lard  was  12.50  marks,  which  will  again 
come  into  force  on  August  1,  1926,  up  to  which  date  a  duty  of  8  marks  is  pro- 
posed. 

Canned  Milk. — Instead  of  the  pre-war  duty  on  canned  milk  of  75  marks 
per  100  kilogrammes,  a  duty  for  the  period  up  to  July  31,  1926,  of  40  marks  is 
proposed,  but  even  this  duty  should  adversely  affect  the  export  trade  in  this 
product  from  Canada  to  Germany,  which  last  year  attained  a  considerable 
volume. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — In  addition  to  the  products  enumerated  in  the  above 
table,  the  new  Tariff  Bill  affects  other  agricultural  products  imported  into  Ger- 
many from  Canada  and  now  admitted  free  of  duty.  Thus  in  the  case  of  butter 
and  cheese  it  is  proposed  to  impose  a  duty  of  30  marks  ($7.14)  per  100  kg.  (220 
pounds)  as  soon  as  the  law  goes  into  effect.  This  is  the  same  rate  as  the  former 
general  rates  of  duty.  The  former  conventional  rate  on  butter  was  20  marks 
and  that  on  cheese  15  marks  per  100  kg.  It  is  believed  that  Canadian  butter 
could  still  be  imported  if  the  former  conventional  rate  were  applied,  but  that  a 
rate  of  30  marks  would  be  too  high.  Canadian  loaf  cheese  will  also  be  affected 
by  the  new  duty  on  cheese. 

Apples. — The  general  rate  of  duty  on  apples  is  increased  by  the  new  Tariff 
Bill  from  10  marks  to  15  marks  per  100  kg.  It  is  probable  that  a  lower  con- 
ventional rate  will  later  be  introduced.  The  above  duty  is  high  and  would  serve 
to  restrict  the  importation  of  British  Columbia  apples  into  Germany. 

Horses.-, — Another  proposed  change  of  interest  to  Canada  is  the  increase  in 
the  general  rate  of  duty  on  horses  to  500  marks  per  head.  Such  a  duty  is  pro- 
hibitive, and  it  is  considered  probable  that  a  lower  conventional  duty  will  be 
introduced.  The  former  duties  on  horses  were  90  marks  for  horses  valued  up  to 
1,000  marks,  180  marks  for  horses  valued  from  1,000  marks  to  2,500  marks,  and 
360  marks  for  horses  valued  over  that  amount. 

Agricultural  Machines. — With  regard  to  the  increased  protective  duties  on 

manufactured  goods,  an  example  of  special  interest  to  Canada  may  be  given. 

The  general  rate  of  duty  on  reaping  machines  is  increased  from  4  marks  to 
8  marks  per  100  kg. 

Motor  Cars. — The  proposal  to  increase  the  duty  on  motor  cars  has  created 
a  considerable  amount  of  discussion  in  Germany.  The  German  manufacturers 
of  motor  cars  have  feared  the  competition  of  cheap  American  and  Canadian 
cars.  The  new  Tariff  Bill  may  be  said  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  points 
of  view  of  the  German  manufacturers  and  those  desirous  of  securing  cheap  cars. 
High  general  rates  are  imposed,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  reduction 
of  these  rates,  as  the  following  table  will  show: — 


Proposed  German  Duties  on  Motor  Cars 


Weighing  2,200  Weighing  from  Weighing  more 

kg.  or  less  2,200  to  3,200  kg.  than  3,200  kg. 

Marks  per          Marks  per  Marks  per 

100  kg.              100  kg.  100  kg. 


Up  to  July  1,  1926  ..  . 
From   July    1,    1926  .. 
January    1,  1927 


250  175  150 

225  160  135 

200  130  120 

150  100  90 

100  75  70 

75  40  30 


July  1,  1927 
Jan.  1,  1928  . 
July  1,  1928 
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DEMAND  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 
I 

Kobe,  Japan,  April  30,  1925. — An  examination  of  the  trade  returns  for  the 
past  three  years  will  show  that  while  Canadian  exports  to  Japan  have  generally 
increased,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  improvements  is  in  the  case  of  milk  pro- 
ducts. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  the  Japanese  people  have 
taken  to  the  use  of  dairy  foodstuffs.  While  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  cow  into  Japan  some  sixty  years  ago,  and  while  the  Government  have 
been  extending  encouragement  to  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country,  the  use  of 
milk  is  still  very  much  limited,  and  is  consumed  in  the  raw  state  only,  never 
being  used  for  cooking  purposes  except  in  the  preparation  of  foreign  dishes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  representatives  abroad  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  and  has  imported  during  recent  years  a  few  pure-bred  stock  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  the  raising  of  dairy  cattle  in  Japan.  During  the  last  three 
years  some  thoroughbred  milch  cows  and  bulls  have  been  imported  from  Canada. 

There  are  three  experimental  farms  in  Japan  which  make  a  specialty  of 
cattle  breeding,  the  calves  being  sold  out  to  the  farmers  at  low  prices.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  Holstein  gives  the  best  results  and  most  of  the  herds  are 
composed  of  this  particular  breed.  A  few  private  experimental  farms  can  also 
boast  of  some  very  fine  Holstein  cattle. 

There  are  now  said  to  be  some  5,000  dairies  in  Japan,  with  a  total  of  50,272 
milch  cows.  In  1920 — the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available — 17,724,700 
gallons  of  milk  were  produced,  valued  at  yen  20,113,000.  Of  this  quantity 
1,520,700  gallons  were  given  by  2,608  cows  in  the  Hokkaido — that  northern 
island  of  Japan  which  is  so  similar  to  certain  parts  of  Canada  in  climate,  and 
which  is  now  under  process  of  colonization  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 

Butter 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  Japanese  have  taken  such  a 
noticeable  liking  to  foreign  food.  There  have  been  hotels  run  on  Western  lines 
in  Japan  for  many  years,  but  it  used  to  be  that  these  places  were  only  habited 
by  foreign  residents  or  tourists.  However,  the  Japanese  are  quick  to  adopt 
foreign  ideas;  and  with  so  many  of  their  people  travelling  abroad  and  being 
educated  in  other  countries,  there  are  now  many  who  not  only  insist  on  living 
in  Western  style  on  their  return  to  Japan,  but  who  even  have  given  up  their  own 
style  of  food  in  favour  of  the  occidental  diet.  Thus  it  is  that  lately  new  hotels 
have  been  constructed  in  the  different  cities  of  Japan,  built  according  to  the 
latest  recognized  foreign  standards. 

There  are  also,  even  in  the  smaller  places,  many  so-called  restaurants,  where 
the  more  common  foreign  dishes  are  prepared.  Tokyo  has  thousands  of  these 
restaurants,  most  of  them  small,  but  some  quite  large  and  up-to-date.  These 
places  at  mid-day  are  always  crowded  with  men  from  the  various  offices — 
clerks  and  middle-class  people.  Formerly  only  the  wealthy  or  upper-class  people 
could  afford  foreign  meals,  but  now  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  Japanese 
meal  costs  nearly  as  much  as  a  foreign  one,  especially  when  the  tipping,  etc.,  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Thus  there  are  a  large  number  of  the  middle  class 
to-day  in  Japan  who  make  it  a  practice  to  have  at  least  one  foreign  meal  a  day. 
This  accounts  in  part  for  the  great  increase  in  demand  for  butter  and  other 
foreign  foodstuffs  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

Butter  is  made  in  Japan  by  the  Government  and  private  experimental 
farms,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  monastery  in  the  Hokkaido,  the  Hokkaido  Con- 
densed Milk  Company,  and  by  many  smaller  dairies  in  the  Hokkaido  and  on 
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the  island  of  Oshima.  Altogether  perhaps  1,500,000  pounds  are  produced  by  the 
local  dairies,  two-thirds  of  which  would  be  made  in  Hokkaido  and  Oshima, 
which  have  come  to  be  noted  in  Japan  for  their  production  of  butter. 

Japanese  butter  is  put  up  for  sale  in  pats  weighing  100  momme  (134 
ounces),  but  it  is  always  sold  for  a  pound  (16  ounces).  Sometimes  this  butter 
is  quite  good,  but  often  it  is  not.  In  other  words,  the  chief  trouble  with  Japanese 
butter  is  that  it  lacks  uniformity.  There  are  no  Government  grading  rules  as 
in  Canada,  and  each  maker  is  free  to  manufacture  more  or  less,  how,  when  or 
where  he  likes.  Competition  with  his  local  rival  and  with  imported  butter  is  the 
one  thing  that  inspires  a  desire  for  quality.  The  only  regulation  that  is  enforced 
at  all  is  that  no  chemical  preservative,  such  as  acetic  or  boric  acid,  shall  be  used 
in  butter. 

There  are  one  or  two  special  producers  in  Japan  who  are  famous  for  their 
butter,  the  quality  of  which  is  really  very  good  and  is  kept  up  to  the  mark  at 
all  times.  However,  their  output  is  very  small,  and  is  taken  by  a  few  of  the 
leading  provision  stores.  For  instance,  the  Kawai  Farm  at  Morioka,  which  is 
owned  by  Baron  Iwasaki  and  operated  as  an  experimental  farm,  makes  a  fresh 
(saltless)  butter  which  is  absolutely  white  in  colour.  This  is  sent  to  Tokyo 
every  day  and  is  sold  to  the  highest  class  retail  trade  at  yen  3  per  pound.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Japanese  butter  is  very  poor — in  fact  could  not  be 
sold  in  Canada.  There  are  a  few  small  so-called  packing  houses,  which  import 
butter  in  bulk  from  Canada  and  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  repacking  it 
under  their  own  labels.  Often  it  is  put  up  in  tins,  mixed  with  30  or  40  per  cent 
lard  to  bring  down  the  price.  Naturally  this  butter  is  very  objectionable  and 
cannot  be  eaten  by  anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  real  butter.  Many  of  the  local 
inhabitants,  however,  have  only  eaten  butter  for  a  short  time  and  therefore  do 
not  realize  the  difference. 

The  local  dairies  find  it  difficult  to  make  butter  consistently  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  and  keep  it  on  the  market  at  all  times.  In  the  first  place,  good  pasture 
land  is  very  scarce  and  is  really  non-existent  in  Japan  proper,  although  there 
are  plenty  of  grazing  lands  in  the  Hokkaido.  The  result  is  that  most  Japanese 
cattle  are  stall-fed  throughout  the  whole  year.  As  there  is  no  grass  or  fresh 
clover  available,  the  cattle  are  fed  usually  on  Hokkaido  hay  and  imported  bran. 
The  individual  milk  capacity  of  cows  in  Japan  is  therefore  small,  but  yet 
remarkable  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  limited  pasturage  and  the 
facilities  available  for  the  proper  care  of  dairy  cattle. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  almost  all  dairies  in  Japan  supplying  the  cities 
and  towns  with  milk  not  only  dilute  the  milk  with  water,  but  in  the  case  of 
bottled  cream  add  rice  powder  or  flour  to  thicken  it  and  to  improve  its  appear- 
ance. If  this  is  done  in  the  case  of  milk  and  cream,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  manufacture  of  butter  would  also  be  subject  to  various  tamperings  that 
would  not  be  permissible  in  Canada. 

AU_  milk  before  it  is  delivered  to  customers  is  pasteurized  by  heating,  so 
that  it  is  usually  warm  when  delivered  in  the  morning. 

IMPORTED  BUTTER 

Practically  all  the  foreign  trade  and  many  Japanese  users  now  insist  on 
having  imported  butter  which  they  know  to  be  regular  in  quality  and  manu- 
factured under  the  very  best  sanitary  conditions. 

The  first  butter  of  foreign  origin  to  come  into  Japan  was.  that  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  which  has  been  sold  here  for  the  past  fifteen  years  or  more 
in  small  quantities.  Canadian  butter  was  introduced  in  1921,  when  altogether 
some  668  pounds  were  sold.  Since  that  time,  however,  Canadian  butter  has  not 
only  become  the  most  popular,  but  it  has  exceeded  all  others  in  the  quantity 
imported. 
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Imports  of  butter  into  Japan  for  the  last  three  years  from  all  countries  and 
from  Canada  alone  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: — 

Imports  of  Butter  from  Canada  and  Other  Countries,  1922-24 

Imports  from 
Total  imports.  Canada. 
Lbs.  Yen  Lbs.  Yen 

1922   709,378  572,816  7,681  7,200 

1923    782,228  692,837  253,985  266,684 

1924   862,765  766,285  464,622  511,084 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  three  years  Canada  has,  from  a  posi- 
tion of  practically  no  importance,  taken  the  lead  in  supplying  this  country's 
requirements,  sales  having  increased  3,206  per  cent  in  1923  over  the  previous 
year  and  again  in  1924,  81-3  per  cent  over  the  1923  record. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  quantity  reached  this  country  from 
competitors  individually,  but  of  the  398,143  pounds  imported  over  what  came 
in  from  Canada  in  1924,  it  would  be  almost  correct  to  estimate  the  sources 
of  supply  as  follows:  New  Zealand,  225,000  pounds;  Australia,  150,000  pounds; 
other  countries,  23,143  pounds. 


METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

Since  the  introduction  of  Canadian  butter  in  1921  new  connections  have 
been  established  for  different  shippers  in  Canada,  and  the  business  has  developed 
naturally  until  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  ten  importers  buying  from 
eight  exporters  in  Canada. 

Samples  were  first  submitted  to  this  office  together  with  a  general  idea  of 
prices.  These  were  given  to  a  provision  merchant  desirous  of  a  connection  in 
Canada.  The  sample  being  satisfactory,  the  buyer  asked  that  a  cable  be 
despatched  to  the  maker  in  Canada  asking  for  a  definite  c.i.f.  quotation  for  a 
stated  quantity  on  a  certain  steamer.  If  the  price  was  satisfactory  a  cable 
would  be  sent  to  the  shipper  accepting  his  offer  and  the  buyer  would  at  the  same 
time  open  a  letter  of  credit  in  favour  of  the  shippers,  so  that  they  could  reim- 
burse themselves  immediately  on  presentation  of  invoices  and  full  shipping 
documents  to  the  bank.  In  this  way  have  most  of  these  connections  been  estab- 
lished. 

Since  their  brands  have  been  established,  some  firms  in  Canada  have  either 
sent  out  their  own  representative  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Japan  and  China 
markets  or  they  have  appointed  agents  here. 

With  these  representatives  on  hand,  it  has  been  possible  to  gradually  get 
the  butter  trade  down  to  a  systematic  basis,  both  as  regards  an  all-year-round 
business  with  Canada,  and  the  actual  handling  and  distribution  of  the  butter 
after  arrival. 

The  handling  of  butter  in  Japan  is  in  itself  a  difficult  problem.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  only  one  bonded  cold  storage  house,  and  that  at  Yokohama.  While 
about  two-thirds  of  the  total  butter  imports  are  landed  in  Yokohama,  the  storage 
cannot  possibly  take  care  of  the  demand  for  its  space.  The  result  is  that  most 
of  the  butter  must  lie  in  the  customs  compound  until  it  has  been  inspected  and 
passed  by  the  officials.  In  the  winter  time  it  does  not  matter  much,  but  in  the 
summer  months  with  the  thermometer  up  around  85°  to  90°  in  the  shade,  it 
does  not  take  long  for  butter  just  out  of  the  ice  chambers  to  become  very  soft. 
The  writer  has  seen  occasions  when,  for  no  apparent  good  reason,  butter  has 
lain  in  this  condition  for  two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  week  in  some  cases,  before 
it  has  been  taken  from  the  customs  and  put  into  cold  storage. 

After  repeated  requests  and  a  final  interview  on  the  part  of  this  office  with 
the  Director  of  Customs  in  Yokohama,  a  little  more  attention  was  shown  by 
the  customs  inspectors  to  perishable  food  products,  and  later  on  it  was  arranged 
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that,  providing  the  customs  forms  were  made  out  promptly  and  presented  with 
the  invoices  to  the  customs,  all  perishable  food  products  would  be  taken  to  a 
special  warehouse  where  they  would  be  inspected  immediately. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  DOCUMENTS 

Under  these  conditions,  it  is  easy  for  anyone  to  imagine  the  extra  trouble 
and  annoyance  caused  the  buyer  when  Canadian  shippers  have  not  sent  their 
shipping  documents  on  the  same  steamer  with  the  butter.  As  long  as  the  bill 
of  lading  is  not  available  the  importer  cannot  get  delivery  of  his  butter  from 
the  steamship  companies,  and  cases  have  been  known  where  butter  has  remained 
two  weeks  in  the  customs  warehouse  because  the  bills  of  lading  did  not  come 
until  the  next  mail.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  butter  that  Cana- 
dian exporters  get  their  documents  away  on  the  steamer  carrying  the  cargo. 

Again,  this  is  all  the  more  necessary  now  in  view  of  the  much  stricter  atti- 
tude taken  by  all  the  steamship  companies  in  regard  to  issuing  delivery  orders 
without  original  bills  of  lading,  due  to  the  Takata  affair  as  explained  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  (No.  1115,  page  570). 

CARELESS  HANDLING 

The  average  Japanese  does  not  appreciate  how  delicate  a  product  butter  is 
and  how  easily  it  is  tainted,  and  therefore  naturally  does  not  give  it  the  careful 
attention  necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  best  of  condition  at  all  times.  None  of  the 
refrigeration  houses  in  Japan  have  so  far  built  any  special  accommodation  for 
butter;  the  result  is  that  unless  there  is  enough  to  fill  up  one  chamber,  butter  is 
usually  put  into  a  room  where  there  are  other  articles  stored.  It  may  be  only 
eggs  or  other  butter  or  cheese,  but  sometimes  meats,  fish,  or  vegetables  are  put 
in,  with  the  result  that  in  due  course  the  butter  takes  on  a  rancid  taste.  This 
of  course  is  most  objectionable  to  the  consumer,  who  usually  sends  it  back  to 
the  store  from  which  it  was  purchased. 

One  of  the  most  common  complaints  with  Canadian  butter  is  due  to  the 
appearance  of  mould  soon  after  arrival.  This  mould  comes  in  small  round  blots, 
sometimes  only  one  or  two  on  a  pound,  but  often  many  scattered  over  all  sides 
of  a  pound  print.  It  is  very  difficult  to  detect  the  causes  for  this  mould,  and 
to  say  whose  fault  it  is.  Sometimes  the  Canadian  dairy  claims  it  must  be  due 
to  improper  care  after  arrival  in  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  at  times  examina- 
tion of  case  after  case  immediately  on  arrival  has  shown  that  in  some  instances 
mould  has  already  developed,  which  would  almost  go  to  prove  that  this  must  be 
due  to  something  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Defective  parchment  wrappers 
or  dampness  from  the  wooden  box  in  which  it  is  packed  are  also  given  as  reasons 
for  the  development  of  mould.  But  whatever  the  cause  is,  it  is  true  that  there 
always  seems  to  be  Canadian  butter  that  takes  on  the  mould.  One  very  seldom 
hears  similar  complaints  regarding  New  Zealand  or  Australian  butter;  and  this 
is  what  is  hard  to  understand.  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  our  competitors 
put  a  few  grains  of  boric  acid  in  their  butter  to  help  preserve  it.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  a  preservative  of  this  kind  is  not  permissible  in  Japan,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  has  often  come  across  some  imported  butter  with 
the  words  "  not  more  than  30  grains  of  boric  acid  used  to  preserve  this  butter  " 
on  the  wrapper.  Evidently  this  escaped  the  notice  of  the  health  authorities,  or 
it  would  not  have  been  allowed  into  the  country. 

Claims  often  result  from  this  mould,  and  whenever  such  are  reported  it  is 
generally  recommended  that  the  wrappers  be  taken  off  all  the  mouldy  prints 
and  the  product  sold  to  bakers  or  biscuit  manufacturers  for  the  best  price  that 
can  be  obtained.  Then  an  effort  is  made  to  get  the  shippers  in  Canada  to  make 
good  the  loss,  either  by  sending  out  the  same  amount  in  butter  or  by  a  reduction 
in  their  invoice  in  the  next  shipment.  This  method,  of  course,  protects  the  good 
name  or  brand  of  the  maker  and  retains  the  goodwill  of  the  importers. 
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It  behoves  the  Canadian  exporter  therefore  to  give  the  utmost  attention  to 
this  question  of  mould,  in  order  to  keep  complaints  down  to  a  minimum.  Care- 
ful inspection  should  occasionally  be  made  of  the  ship's  cold  storage  to  see  that 
it  is  handled  properly.  As  the  shipping  companies  are  custodians  of  the  butter 
for  some  two  weeks,  it  might  just  be  possible  that  the  trouble  sometimes  develops 
while  it  is  in  their  hands.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  that  retards  the  sale  of  a 
brand  of  butter  quicker  than  mould,  as  once  the  housewife  discovers  it,  she 
usually  looks  for  a  different  brand  when  next  purchasing.  One  large  store  here 
always  gives  a  pound  of  butter  free  to  anyone  who  returns  to  them  a  pound  of 
mouldy  butter.  This  is  the  only  way  to  build  up  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  it  pays  well  in  the  long  run. 

THE  BUTTER  SEASON 

Another  handicap  is  the  fact  that  in  the  so-called  producing  season  in  the 
Dominion  (that  is  from  May  to  October)  Canadian  prices  are  usually  low  as 
compared  with  prices  in  the  winter  months  when  green  pasture  is  not  available. 
At  this  time  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  Canadian  makers  to  obtain  business 
in  Japan,  because  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with  antithetical  seasons,  find  it 
impossible  to  meet  their  prices  during  these  months.  However,  the  case  is 
reversed  in  our  winter  months,  and  the  question  is  how  Canada  is  to  meet  the 
Australian  prices  during  all  months  of  the  year.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
features  of  the  trade,  but  one  that  is  not  impossible  of  overcoming  provided  the 
importer  is  large  enough  and  strong  enough  financially  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  case^ 

One  or  two  importers  have  been  able  to  estimate  their  requirements  in 
advance,  so  as  to  place  a  contract  for  the  next  six  months  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. The  price  charged  is,  of  course,  that  prevailing  at  the  time  the  contract 
is  placed,  usually  the  low  price  for  the  season,  if  the  buyer  is  able  to  gauge  the 
market  correctly.  The  dairy  in  Canada  then  makes  the  butter  immediately 
and  puts  it  away  in  storage,  shipping  it  regularly  to  the  Japanese  buyer  each 
month.  The  buyer,  when  the  contract  is  placed,  puts  up  a  guarantee  of  say  5  or 
6  cents  a  pound  with  the  shipper,  which  is  returned  in  full  with  interest  at  5  per 
cent  when  the  contract  has  been  completed.  The  buyer  opens  a  letter  of  credit 
each  month  before  each  shipment,  to  take  care  of  such  shipments,  plus  storage 
at  the  rate  of  \  cent  per  pound  per  month.  Sometimes  a  revolving  letter  of 
credit  is  arranged  to  take  care  of  each  shipment  as  it  comes  due. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  found  possible  for  the  Japanese  buyer  of  Canadian 
butter  to  handle  the  same  brand  the  whole  year  through  and  to  meet  com- 
petitors' prices  at  all  seasons.  The  butter  is  usually  put  away  in  "  solids,"  and 
if  prints  are  required,  the  prints  are  cut  just  before  shipment  from  Canada. 
Orders  of  60  to  90  tons  can  be  placed  at  a  time,  10  or  15  tons  to  be  shipped  each 
month  as  required.  Of  course  most  makers  object  to  putting  away  butter  in 
storage  for  more  than  two  or  three  months,  as  the  risks  involved  are  too  great, 
and  if  the  butter  shipped  to  Japan  after  being  in  storage  in  Canada  for  several 
months  turns  mouldy  or  becomes  rancid,  there  are  the  usual  claims,  and  it  reflects 
adversely  on  their  reputation. 

The  point  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  is  that  prices  must  be  kept  in  line, 
or  no  business  in  butter  with  Japan  will  be  obtained  from  say  January  to  June — 
half  the  year — as  naturally  the  Japanese  will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  As 
an  illustration  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  to-day  Australian  butter  can  be 
bought  retail  at  yen  1.25  per  pound  as  compared  with  yen  1.40  for  the  Canadian. 
Japanese  butter  is  now  selling  at  65  sen  for  200  grammes  (approximately  7 
ounces)  or  yen  1.30  per  Japanese  pound  (13^  ounces). 
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DISTRIBUTION  IN  JAPAN 

While  the  Japanese  Government  railways  have  many  ice  or  refrigerator 
cars,  these  are  almost  entirely  taken  up  for  the  transportation  of  fish  in  the 
summer  time,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  cooler  space  for 
butter. 

The  result  is  that  butter  cannot  be  transported  any  distance  in  Japan  during 
the  hot  weather.  If  the  store  or  dealer  buys  a  ton  of  butter  (40  boxes)  it  is 
put  into  cold  storage  and  taken  out  only  as  required,  probably  a  box  or  less  at 
a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  keeping  butter  in  cold  storage  is  very 
high  in  Japan.  At  present  the  usual  rate  is  3  sen  per  pound  per  month.  A 
large  importer,  however,  usually  contracts  in  advance  and  gets  a  rate  of  about 
2  sen  per  pound  per  month.  However,  when  charges  are  so  high  the  importers 
here  do  not  like  to  import  too  much  at  a  time.  They  would  far  rather  keep  their 
butter  in  Canadian  cold  storage  houses,  if  necessary  to  purchase  far  in  advance. 

Most  of  the  importers  have  retail  establishments  through  which  they  sell 
as  well  as  their  wholesale  departments.  There  are  hundreds  of  very  small  so- 
called  grocery  stores  who  will  buy  a  few  pounds  at  a  time,  keeping  it  in  their 
ice-box.  They  sell  it  to  the  Japanese  sometimes  by  the  quarter-pound  piece,  as 
many  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  whole  pound  at  a  time.  At  any  rate  these  small 
retailers  take  from  one  to  five  or  ten  cases  per  month,  and  buy  from  the  regular 
importers.  This  is  the  system  through  which  the  butter  is  distributed.  Of 
course  the  most  important  buyers  are  the  hotels,  restaurants,  Government  rail- 
ways, steamship  companies,  and  the  large  cake  and  biscuit  manufacturers,  who 
buy  from  the  importer  or  sometimes  direct.  One  large  confectionery  and  biscuit 
company  in  Osaka  has  been  importing  10  tons  every  few  weeks  for  its  own 
requirements. 

Competition  between  importers  is  very  keen  and  price  cutting  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  especially  when  the  market,  as  it  occasionally  does,  becomes  over- 
stocked. Another  serious  method  of  competition  is  in  regard  to  the  terms 
extended  by  the  importer  to  the  various  dealers  and  retailers,  some  of  whom 
are  given  thirty  or  sixty  days  to  pay  for  their  goods.  This  is  rather  risky  in  a 
perishable  food  product  like  butter. 

PACKING  OF  BUTTER 

If  the  price  is  low  the  Japanese  prefer  to  buy  first-grade  butter  in  one- 
pound  prints  double  wrapped  and  in  cartons,  50  pounds  to  a  case.  As  the  price 
goes  up,  they  generally  sacrifice  some  of  the  requirements.  First  of  all,  they 
do  away  with  cardboard  cartons,  which  cost  a  cent  each.  Then  if  the  price  is 
still  too  high,  they  will  ask  either  for  the  butter  in  solids  of  56  pounds  (to  be 
cut  up  here)  or  they  may  ask  for  second-grade  butter  in  prints  and  cartons, 
which  is  always  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  less  than  first-grade  butter.  How- 
ever, by  far  the  biggest  part  of  the  imports  is  in  one-pound  prints  of  either  first 
or  second  grade.  Often,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  second-grade 
butter  to  fill  the  demand,  and  then  business  falls  through. 

ONE  BRAND  TO  ONE  FIRM 

This  office  has  from  the  very  start  recommended  giving  one  brand  of  butter 
to  one  importer  and  confining  it  to  him  only.  This  gives  the  buyer  a  chance  to 
push  a  brand  of  butter  and  to  advertise  it  in  various  ways  without  helping  or 
giving  any  advantage  to  his  competitor,  as  would  be  the  case  if  there  was 
another  firm  handling  the  same  brand.  No  firm  is  willing  to  advertise  a  brand 
of  butter  if  it  is  known  that  some  one  else  who  is  also  handling  the  same  brand 
will  benefit  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  two  firms  will 
get  together  and  advertise  the  same  butter. 
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Thus  nearly  all  the  importers  in  Japan  now  have  their  own  special  brand 
of  butter.  Some  of  these  brands  are  of  their  own  design  to  conform  with  their 
firms'  initials  or  trade  marks,  which  are  registered  and  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  firms. 

BRANDS  IN  THE  MARKET 

The  following  brands  of  butter  are  now  sold  in  Japan: — 

Canadian. — Woodland,  Mellowdale,  Ocean,  Shamrock,  Sunny  Brook,  Peerless,  O.E.C., 
Thames  Valley,  Fraser  Valley,  Edenbank,  Champion,  Willow  Grove,  Brookfield. 
New  Zealand. — Anchor. 

Australian. — Daisy,  Upland  Pastures,  Cable  Brand. 

United  States. — Golden  State  (tins). 

Japanese. — Clover,  Oshima,  Oriental  Packing  Co.,  etc. 

PRICES,  DUTY,  ETC. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  c.i.f.  price  of  Canadian  butter  in  one-pound 
prints  and  cartons  has  varied  between  36  and  45  cents  per  pound.  The  landed 
cost  to  the  Japanese  has  figured  out  at  from  yen  0.85  to  yen  1.30.  Exchange, 
which  was  favourable  for  Japan  in  1922,  became  very  unfavourable  last  year 
and  the  yen,  although  it  has  improved  a  little  of  late,  is  now  quoted  at  about 
0.42.  Then  the  import  duty  on  butter  comes  to  yen  0.21  per  pound.  This  is 
based  on  the  French  Conventional  Tariff  rate  of  yen  27  per  133  pounds.  Two 
cents  per  pound  must  be  allowed  for  cold  storage  ocean  freight. 

The  Japanese  are  always  interested  when  they  can  buy  Canadian  first-grade 
butter  at  around  yen  1.05  per  pound  landed.  When  the  price  goes  over  yen 
1.10  it  comes  into  price  competition  with  the  Japanese  butter  as  well  as  with 
the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  production  (in  our  low  producing  season). 

FINANCING  OF  ORDERS 

As  indicated  above,  practically  all  orders  for  Canadian  butter  are  financed 
by  irrevocable  letters  of  credit.  There  are  a  few  well-known  importers  who 
sometimes  can  buy  on  terms  "  cash  against  documents  "  in  Japan.  Some  of  the 
Australian  firms  ship  butter  to  Japanese  firms,  drawing  on  them  at  sight  or  at 
sixty  days.  This  is  very  risky  business,  especially  on  a  product  like  butter,  and 
should  not  be  encouraged.  One  way  of  accommodating  the  Japanese  buyer  in 
this  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  interests  of  the  shipper,  is  to 
have  the  buyer  in  Japan  put  up  a  deposit  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  as  a 
guarantee  that  his  shipments  will  be  taken  up  and  that  the  shipper's  signature 
will  be  protected  on  presentation.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  firms  here  to 
agree  to  do  this. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  will  be  a  large  consumer  of  butter  in  time, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  Japan  seldom,  if 
ever,  eat  it,  because  it  is  not  a  natural  food  for  the  Japanese,  whose  main  diet  is 
made  up  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  taking 
more  and'  more  to  the  use  of  flour  as  a  substitute  for  the  higher-priced  rice,  and 
in  time  there  will  be  many  who  will  want  butter  to  spread  on  their  bread.  At 
the  present  most  of  the  bread  is  eaten  plain,  without  butter.  The  price  of  butter 
puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  biggest  part  of  the  population.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  who  could  afford  it  but  who  have  not  learned  as  yet  to  eat 
butter.  On  this  class  must  depend  the  future  growth  of  the  market.  A  15  per 
cent  annual  increase  in  consumption  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
future  expansion  of  the  market.  Some  of  this  increase  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
local  makers  and  the  rest  by  the  imported  product. 
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As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned — especially  the  western  provinces — this  is  a 
permanent  field  for  their  butter  and  the  firms  should  cater  to  it  as  far  as  possible. 
They  should  endeavour  to  keep  their  brands  before  the  public  at  all  times  and 
not  forsake  the  market  when  prices  seem  to  be  a  little  higher  in  other  countries. 
This  is  not  a  market  that  one  can  sell  to  just  when  one  pleases,  or  when  there 
is  found  to  be  a  surplus  in  Canada.  It  must  be  built  up  by  steady  concentra- 
tion. Indeed,  every  large  dairy  interested  should  send  out  their  representative 
— a  practical  man — to  look  into  and  study  the  conditions  of  the  market  at  first 
hand.  It  then  would  be  much  easier  to  understand  claims  and  complaints,  and 
to  serve  the  various  clients  in  Japan  to  advantage  over  competitors. 

MARKET  FOR  TOY  BALLOONS  IN  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  May  29,  1925. — There  is  a  large  trade  done  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  in  toy  balloons,  which  are  in  constant  use  for  dances,  carnivals,  and 
advertising  purposes,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  retail  consumption.  During  the 
winter  season  a  great  many  of  the  hotels  and  restaurants  make  a  practice  of 
giving  carnival  nights  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  invariably  use  balloons  for 
decorative  and  festival  purposes.  For  this  reason  the  demand  is  considerably 
greater  in  the  fall  and  winter  than  during  the  summer  months,  although  the 
summer  seaside  resorts  use  a  fair  quantity.  Balloons  are  growing  in  favour  as 
advertising  media  among  the  retail  trades,  and  of  course  are  marketed  in  the 
usual  way  by  street  hawkers  and  amusement  companies. 

Originally  the  import  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  French  manufacturers,  but 
during  the  war  and  since  United  States  exporters  have  secured  an  increasing 
held  on  this  market,  and  are  doing  a  very  substantial  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness, although  there  is  some  competition  from  English  manufacturers,  who 
chiefly  turn  out  a  different  type  of  balloon. 

Toy  balloons  are  not  separately  classified  in  the  annual  statement  of  the 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  However,  the  latest  figures  obtainable  showing 
the  value  of  imports  of  toys,  wholly  or  mainly  of  rubber,  are  as  follows: — 


1920.  1921.  1922.  1923. 

Germany   £  1.643  £  7,476  £16,167  £12,696 

France   5,945  14,041  13,570  3,888 

Austria  j  R  n,fi  751  2,005  2,872 

Hungary  j  1,183  1,012  643 

Japan   47,443  24.701  20,511  11,431 

United   States   10.511  119  14.613  60,121 

Other  foreign  countries   2,883  5.793  9.057  10.610 

Total   £76.461  54,064  76,935  102,261 


DEMAND 

The  typical  American  balloons  which  are  so  popular  in  this  district  are  of 
a  rather  heavy  type,  and  in  some  cases  are  inflated  with  hydrogen.  One 
important  Liverpool  firm,  at  present  buying  from  the  United  States,  stated  that 
balloons  suitable  for  their  trade  must  be  able  to  withstand  a  very  heavy  pres- 
sure of  hydrogen.  The  American  balloons  when  inflated  have  a  glossy  thick 
appearance  and  are  much  richer  in  colour  than  the  English  article  seen  on  dis- 
play. American  balloons  are  supplied  in  several  different  shapes  and  designs. 
The  heaviest  selling  line  is  the  ordinary  round  type  without  any  valve,  and  this 
shape  comes  in  various  colours,  the  most  predominant  being  reds  and  blues. 
Other  colours  are  in  demand,  and  shipments  are  required  in  assorted  colours. 
Mixed  colours  of  fancy  designs  and  also  patriotic  combinations  such  as  red, 
white,  and  blue  are  in  special  demand  from  time  to  time. 
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The  market  for  balloons  with  squeaker  attachment  seems  to  be  waning, 
and  none  of  the  dealers  interviewed  expressed  much  enthusiasm  for  this  type. 
Balloons  with  this  equipment  sell,  on  the  average,  at  6d.  per  gross  higher  than 
the  ordinary  type.  The  demand  for  valve-equipped  balloons  is  also  limited  in 
comparison  to  the  ordinary  product,  although  there  is  a  very  fair  trade  done  in 
this  line. 

Sausage  shapes,  sometimes  referred  to  as  airship  balloons,  are  lower  in  price 
than  the  round  shapes.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  demand,  this  type  equipped 
with  a  squeaker  is  sometimes  featured  by  the  numerous  hawkers  plying  their 
trade  on  the  streets  and  in  amusement  parks. 

Advertising  balloons  are  in  continual  demand  and  represent  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  trade.  A  usual  method  is  to  charge  an  average  of  Is.  9d. 
per  gross  extra  for  balloons  with  advertising  material  on  one  side,  and  3s.  per 
gross  extra  for  advertising  covering  both  sides  of  balloon. 

PRICES 

Balloons  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  size  according  to  circumference,  and  prices 
are  quoted  in  sizes  per  centimetre  in  most  cases,  although  some  quotations  are 
in  inches.  The  sizes  in  demand  range  from  40  centimetres  up  to  130  for  ordinary 
purposes,  and  the  most  popular  size  is  around  60  to  70  centimetres.  One 
important  Manchester  toy  dealer  is  now  buying  American  balloons  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices  per  gross  delivered  free  to  warehouse,  Manchester: — 

Round  Shapes. — 40  centimetres,  2s.  7d.;  50  centimetres,  4s.  6d.;  60  centi- 
metres, 7s.;  70  centimetres,  8s.  6d.;  115  centimetres,  21s. 

The  above  prices  are  for  the  ordinary  single-colour  type,  packed  in  one- 
gross  cardboard  boxes  containing  assorted  colours.  For  gold  and  silver  coloured 
balloons  an  extra  charge  of  Is.  6d.  per  gross  is  paid.  Small-sized  sausage  shapes 
are  being  delivered  at  2s.  per  gross.  Larger  balloons  of  this  type,  described  as 
16-inch  size,  are  quoted  at  6s.  per  gross,  and  20-inch  size  at  10s.  Balloons  con- 
taining three  colours,  of  approximately  75  centimetres,  average  18s.  per  gross 
delivered. 

A  sample  advertising  balloon  of  United  States  manufacture  of  60-centimetre 
size  selling  at  18s.  per  gross  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  In  addition,  a  set  of  samples  of  different  colours  and 
shapes  of  American  balloons,  mentioned  above,  has  been  forwarded  for  the 
inspection  of  interested  firms. 

While  the  American  balloons  are  exclusively  handled  by  some  firms,  others 
prefer  the  English  makes.  The  typical  English  balloon,  it  is  claimed,  has  the 
advantage  of  retaining  its  inflation  over  a  much  longer  period  than  the  American 
and  is  often  favoured  for  decorative  purposes.  In  appearance,  when  inflated, 
it  is  much  more  transparent  and  delicate  and  does  not  give  the  same  rich  colour 
effect,  of  the  heavier  type.  A  sample  English  balloon  of  30  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence which  retails  at  2d.  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  for  inspection.  In  addition  to  the  type  'referred  to,  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  are  commencing  to  turn  out  a  product  similar  to  the 
American. 

As  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  is  concerned,  American  exporters  have 
a  firm  grip  in  the  market.  At  the  same  time,  if  Canadian  manufacturers  can 
quote  competitive  prices  and  submit  satisfactory  samples,  business  should  result. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  importers  have  their  established  connections 
and  that  the  prices  quoted  include  delivery  to  warehouse. 

Any  interested  Canadian  firms  are  invited  to  communicate  with  this  office 
and  are  urged  to  forward  a  full  range  of  samples  and  particulars  of  their  product. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  INDUSTRIES 

C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  Australia,  May  11,  1925. — An  interesting  list  of  goods  the 
manufacture  of  which  has  been  commenced  in  Australian  since  the  inception  of 
the  present  customs  tariff  in  March,  1920,  has  been  made  available  by  the 
Commonwealth  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs.  The  list  includes  the 
following: — 

Sheets  (steel);  wire  ropes;  electronic  valves;  gramophone  records;  copper 
rods,  wire  and  tubes;  rabbit  traps;  chamois  leather;  eyelets;  briquettes;  sheep 
dip;  galvanized  iron;  steel  wire;  wool  yarns;  high  grade  steels  (ingots  and 
billets);  railway  signalling  apparatus;  rubber  footwear;  wood  screws,  cotter 
pins  and  smaller  articles;  cotton  threads,  towelling  and  piece  goods;  caustic  soda; 
oil  refining;  water  tube  boilers;  steam  turbines;  electric  alternators  and  gen- 
erators; telephone  cables;  aluminium  cable;  storage  batteries;  corsets;  gelatine; 
and  aluminium  cooking  utensils. 

An  additional  list  has  also  been  prepared  by  the  Department  specifying 
those  industries  which,  although  not  new,  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  in 
production  since  the  inception  of  the  1920  tariff.  This  list,  with  comparisons 
of  number  of  factories  as  between  1919-20  and  1922-23,  is  as  follows': — Confec- 
tionery: 181  factories  in  1919-20;  238  in  1922-23.  Woollen  piece  goods:  29 
factories  in  1919-20;  40  in  1922-23.  Hosiery  and  knitted  goods:  104  factories 
in  1919-20;  240  in  1922-23. 

Other  industries  which  have  greatly  increased  their  output,  but  of  which 
no  detailed  information  is  available,  are: — electrical  machinery  and  appliances; 
insulators;  motor  car  bodies;  pianos;  cement;  copper  sheets;  and  white  lead. 

The  recent  purchase  of  land  in  various  Australian  States  by  a  prominent 
Canadian  motor  car  company  for  the  erection  of  assembling  and  body  building 
plants,  the  amalgamation  of  two  leading  Australian  and  British  companies  for 
the  extensive  manufacture  of  rubber  footwear,  and  the  announcement  of  the 
early  departure  from  London  of  the  representatives  of  a  well-known  British 
concern  which  has  made  arrangements  for  the  manufacture  of  gramophones 
and  records  on  a  large  scale  here,  are  further  instances  of  industrial  development 
in  Australia. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

Commercial  Agent  B.  Millin 

Sydney  the  Chief  Port  of  Australia 

Sydney,  May  7,  1925— Sydney  still  retains  its  pre-eminence  as  the  chief 
port  of  Australia.  The  latest  tonnage  returns  published  of  vessels  arriving  at 
the  different  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  are  as  follows:  Sydney,  8,813,432; 
Melbourne,  7,015,030;  Newcastle,  4,662,155;  Port  Adelaide,  4,065,796;  Bris- 
bane, 3,121,839;  Fremantle,  2,664,643;  Townsville,  1,172,315;  Albany,  720,007; 
Hobart,  557,733;  Port  Kembla,  591,193.  The  tonnage  totals  for  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  other  state.  Newcastle  and 
Port  Kembla,  mentioned  above,  are  both  within  that  state  (each  60  miles  from 
Sydney,  one  north  and  the  other  south),  and  the  total  tonnage  for  the  state  is 
therefore  14,066,780. 

Annual  Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales 

The  annual  show  of  the  above  society  is  always  held  at  Easter  time,  and 
the  show  which  has  just  closed  marks  the  104th  year  of  the  society's  existence. 
Next  to  the  Toronto  Exhibition,  this  one  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  annual  event 
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of  this  kind  in  the  world.  This  year  it  was  open  for  nine  days  and  five  nights, 
and,  although  the  attendance  was  marred  by  some  bad  weather,  the  number  of 
people  present  established  a  record  of  599,150,  as  against  that  of  the  previous 
year  when  582,400  people  visited  the  show.  The  exhibits  came  from  every  state 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  also  from  New  Zealand.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  society  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for  space,  and  both  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits  the  show  surpassed  anything  previously  held.  The 
exhibits  of  motor  cars,  motor  lorries,  farm  tractors,  etc.,  were  especially  good. 

Whaling  in  the  Antarctic 

The  Australian  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Norwegian  whaling  steamer 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  13,000  tons,  returned  to  Sydney  recently.  The  vessel 
left  Norway  last  September  and  picked  up  the  small  steam  whale  chasers  which 
had  been  left  at  Stewart  Island,  New  Zealand,  during  the  off  season.  After 
being  absent  four  months  the  mother  ship  returned  with  a  reported  catch  of 
over  400  whales,  which]  yielded  32,000  barrels  of  oil,  valued  at  £200,000.  The 
vessel  is  now  on  her  way  to  Norway,  and  it  is  stated  will  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year  for  the  third  season. 

New  War  Vessels  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

Tenders  were  recently  called  for  the  construction  of  two  modern  cruisers 
and  the  Government  has  placed  the  order  with  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Company, 
Clydebank,  Scotland,  at  a  total  cost,  fully  equipped  and  ready  for  sea  with  the 
necessary  spare  parts,  of  approximately  £4,250,000.  Three  tenders  were  also 
received  from  builders  in  Australia  for  one  of  the  cruisers,  but  the  additional 
cost  of  those  tenders  over  the  tenders  received  from  abroad  were  as  follows: 
Cockatoo  Island  Dockyard,  Sydney,  £818,808;  Walsh  Island  Dockyard,  New- 
castle, £1,075,646;  and  from  a  British  firm  willing  to  build  at  Sydney  under 
local  conditions,  £1,176,882.  The  difference  of  £818,808  saved  by  accepting  the 
British  tender  will  be  utilized  in  building  a  6,000-ton  seaplane  carrier  at  Cocka- 
too Island,  Sydney,  and  so  keep  those  extensive  works  going. 

Trade  of  Fiji 

The  total  trade  of  the  colony  for  1924  was  valued  at  £2,565,508,  an  increase 
of  £23,209  compared  with  the  total  for  the  previous  year.  The  increase  was 
made  up  entirely  by  expansion  of  imports,  which  at  £1,066,574  were  £577,514 
greater  than  in  1923,  while  exports  valued  at  £1,553,229  showed  a  decrease  of 
£54,305.  The  surplus  of  exports  over  imports  was  £486,645.  The  principal 
decrease  in  exports  was  in  sugar  by  reason  of  the  decline  in  value,  but  the  ton- 
nage of  sugar  was  close  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  steamers  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  which  have  traded  to 
San  Francisco  from  Sydney  for  many  years,  via  Pago  Pago  and  Honolulu,  will 
in  future  call  at  Suva,  Fiji. 

Sydney   Wool  Sales 

Of  all  positions  which  have  arisen  in  the  wool  trade  from  time  to  time,  the 
present  situation  is  most  perplexing.  Statistically  wool  is  in  a  strong  position, 
and  heavy  stocks  are  not  on  hand  in  the  warehouses  in  textile  centres.  Busi- 
ness in  fabrics  has  not  slumped  so  severely  since  the  New  Year  as  to  make 
wool  a  drug  in  th\e  market,  but  it  is  somewhat  in  that  position  to-day. 

In  Australia  to-day  there  is  probably  25  per  cent  of  the  season's  wool  for 
sale,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  cause  for  wonder  why  75  per  cent  should  have  been 
purchased  mostly  at  higher  figures  than  have  ever  been  reached  before,  while 
at  present  the  world's  manufacturing  trade  shows  no  sign  of  wanting  the  bal- 
ance of  the  wool  at  the  reduced  rates  recently  ruling. 
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In  1921-22,  with  millions  of  bales  of  raw  materials  on  hand,  operators  were 
more  eager  to  buy  raw  material  than  they  are  to-day.  Whereas  before  the  war 
the  annual  average  clip  of  the  world  was  approximately  3,100  million  pounds, 
it  is  now  in  the  region  of  2,600  million  pounds,  and  new  revenues  of  consump- 
tion have  been  opened  up.  Japan  is  now  using  ten  times  the  quantity  she  then 
consumed,  and  in  China  and  other  countries  the  consumption  is  expanding. 

Many  solutions  of  the  problem  how  to  stabilize  the  market  have  been 
offered,  and  the  curtailment  of  catalogues  has  already  been  tried  without  effect. 
A  quick  recovery  has  been  seen  in  the  wool  trade  on  several  occasions,  and  it 
ma}-  be  that  in  a  few  months'  time  wool  may  again  be  selling  freely,  and  those 
concerned  view  with  wonder  the  complex  nature  of  to-day's  outlook. 

TRADE   OF  JAMAICA   FOR  1924 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 
IV 

Imports  ( C onclusion ) 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

Sixty-one  pianos  and  organs  were  imported  as  against  99  in  1923.  Their 
values  are  given  as  £3,018  and  £5,071.  The  United  States  lead  witn  £2,331  in 
1924  as  against  £2,134  in  1923,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £321  in  1924  as  against 
£1,483  in  1923;  and  Canada  with  £321  in  1924  as  against  £593  in  1923.  Some 
£5,789  were  spent  on  "other"  kinds:  United  States  (£2,609) ;  the  United  King- 
dom (£1,069) ;  Germany  (£1,685) ;  and  Canada  (£346)  supplying  the  trade. 

OILS 

Bean  oil  imports  increased  in  1924,  but  the  United  States,  the  largest  sup- 
plier in  1923,  appears  only  to  have  shipped  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of 
that  year.  The  trade  is  a  valuable  one  (89,469  gallons  valued  at  £20,164). 
The  United  Kingdom  shipped  32,766  gallons  valued  at  £7,279;  Canada  15,058 
at  £3,809;  and  the  United  States  £40,365  at  £8,801.  The  imports  of  cotton  seed 
oil  also  hjave  increased  from  70,539  gallons  worth  £17,635  in  1923  to  130,788 
gallons  worth  £29,428  in  1924.  Panama  has  about  60  per  cent  of  the  trade.  The 
United  States  sold  36,233  gallons  worth  £8,153,  while  the  small  shares  of  Canada 
and  the  United  Kingdom  increased  about  threefold  each,  but  total  only  about 
£250.  In  olive,  salad,  corn  and  other  kinds  of  edible  oils,  the  bulk  of  the  small 
trade  goes  to  the  United  States.  Kerosene  oil  is  an  extensive  business,  over  a 
million  gallons  worth  £75,233  having  been  imported  in  1923.  The  United  States, 
the  Dutch  West  Indies,  Trinidad  and  Venezuela  do  most  of  the  trade.  Lubri- 
cating oils,  engine,  colza,  mobile,  motor  and  others  are  largely  in  American 
hands.  Linseed,  lucca  and  cylinder  oils  come  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  essential  oils  largely  from  France.  Unenumerated  oils  total  14,022  gallons 
worth  £3,154.  Of  these,  Canada  leads  with  the  supply  of  7,449  gallons  worth 
£1,676.  The  total  of  all  oils  (including  gasolene)  was  3,271,458  gallons  valued  at 
£297,486  in  1924. 

PAINTS 

The  imports  of  painters'  colours  and  materials  decreased  by  about  20  per 
cent.  Over  £25,000  was  spent  in  1924  on  these  articles.  The  United  Kingdom 
sold  753,496  pounds  valued  at  £13,107;  the  United  States  203,251  pounds  worth 
£8,519;  and  Canada  112,423  pounds  valued  at  £2,180  (a  10  per  cent  increase 
over  1923).  In  addition  83,671  pounds  were  imported  on  Government  account, 
practically  all  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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PAPER 

The  imports  of  playing  cards  has  shown  a  great  increase,  rising  from  5,341 
packs  in  1923  to  23,302  in  1924.  Canada  has  the  largest  share  of  the  trade.  In 
the  newsprint  and  printing  paper  trade,  the  United  Kingdom  exporters  have 
gained  ground  considerably,  largely  at  the  expense  of  Canadian.  The  total 
imports  are  valued  at  £15,888  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£6,910.  Canada  with  £4,406,  and  the  United  States  with  £1,777.  The  trade  in 
writing  paper  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  1923  figures,  and  is  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom  with  £3,809,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  £2,127,  and  Canada 
with  £846.  Unenumerated  paper  imports,  mostly  kraft,  straw  and  fancy  papers, 
dropped  to  £33,310;  Holland's  share  of  the  trade,  which  amounted  to  £10,000 
in  1923,  has  disappeared.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier  (£14,269) , 
followed  by  the  United  States  (£10,132) ,  and  Canada  (£2,841) . 

PERFUMERY 

Perfumery  is  extensively  used  in  Jamaica,  and  is  a  valuable  trade.  Imports 
in  1924  show  a  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent  to  £21,055;  of  which  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  £14,283,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £2,357,  and  Canada 
with  £209. 

SILKS 

The  imports  of  silk  piece  goods  were  valued  at  £30,631  in  1924,  nearly  twice 
the  trade  of  the  previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £11,497, 
and  the  United  States  with  £5,858.  In  other  silk  manufactures  valued  at  £6,175, 
the  Dominion  is  credited  with  £108. 

SOAP 

Laundry  soap  valued  at  £95,234  in  1924  is  imported  largely  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  in  fancy  soaps  Canada  furnished  19,314  pounds  valued  at  £1,313  out 
of  a  total  of  101,342  pounds  worth  $8,796.  The  United  States  is  credited  with 
53,800  pounds  valued  at  £4,657,  and  the  United  Kingdom  with  27,674  pounds 
worth  £2,804. 

STATIONERY 

The  stationary  referred  to  does  not  include  writing  paper,  and  is  an 
increasing  trade  valued  at  £31,979  in  1924.  The  United  Kingdom  is  credited 
with  £15,603,  the  United  States  with  £11,578,  and  Canada  with  £2,048. 

SUGAR 

Refined  sugar  imports  in  1924  (1,702,977  pounds  valued  at  £29,221)  show 
an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  in  volume  and  value  over  those  of  1923.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  increased  proportionately  to  £16,301  and  £12,771 
respectively  during  that  year. 

TEA 

The  imports  of  tea  in  1924  decreased  30  per  cent  from  the  previous  year 
and  totalled  £10,435.  Ceylon  and  China  are  the  largest  suppliers.  Canada's 
small  share  was  valued  at  £37. 

TOBACCO 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  worth  £35,724  was  mostly  imported  from  the 
United  States.  Cigarettes  to  the  value  of  £70,808  come  largely  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada,  who  supply  172,758  lbs.  worth  £69,103  and  3,750  lbs. 
worth  £1,500  respectively.  Canada's  share  is  only  about  half  the  previous  year's 
amount.  No  cigars  were  imported.  Other  kinds  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
were  brought  in;  United  Kingdom  (£2,281);  United  States  (£1,190);  Canada 
(£36). 
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VEGETABLES 

Potatoes  are  about  the  only  vegetable  import  of  interest  to  Canada.  The 
value  in  1924  was  £18,234,  as  compared  with  £15,275  in  1923;  the  quantity  works 
out  at  slightly  less  than  1,000  barrels  per  month.  Canada  has  the  largest  share 
of  the  trade,  but  has  not  maintained  her  previous  year's  lead  over  her  next  com- 
petitor, the  United  States.   The  figures  are  as  follows:— 

1923  1924 


Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

  1,266,201 

8,863 

1,075,512 

9,142 

  82,350 

577 

32,128 

282 

  733,572 

5,135 

998,080 

8,484 

Dried,  canned  or  preserved  vegetables  are  a  small  trade,  only  amounting 
to  about  £1,000  a  year,  supplied  largely  by  the  United  States. 

WOOD  AND  TIMBER 

The  chief  wood  imported  into  Jamaica  is  the  yellow  or  pitch  pine,  of  which 
practically  all  (about  10,000,000  feet)  derives  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
divided  almost  equally  between  rought  and  dressed  woods.  In  1924,  rough  pitch 
pine  to  the  value  of  £70,701,  and  dressed  pitch  pine  to  the  value  of  £64,505,  were 
imported,  a  decrease  of  about  10  per  cent  from  1923.  Canada  supplies  small 
quantities  of  each.  White  pine,  both  rough  and  dressed,  is  supplied  largely 
from  the  Dominion,  but  is  a  much  smaller  trade.  The  import  of  rough  white 
pine  was  72,790  feet  valued  at  £1,030 — a  considerable  reduction  from  1923.  This 
is  true  also  of  dressed  white  pine,  which  fell  from  240,115  feet  worth  £3,121  to 
163,371  feet  worth  £2,305.  In  1924  Canada  supplied  £924  of  rough  and  £1,932 
of  dressed  white  pine.  Only  £7,766  worth  of  shingles  were  /imported,  and  they 
were  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Shingles  of  excellent  quality  are  manu- 
factured to  a  considerable  extent  in  Jamaica  from  native  woods.  Wooden 
furniture  imports  totalled  £13,172  in  value.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
goods  to  the  value  of  £3,423,  Canada  £2,592,  and  the  United  States  £5,681. 
Canada  is  the  only  country  to  show  any  considerable  advance  during  last  year 
in  this  trade.  Hoops,  shooks,  staves  and  headings  are  a  valuable  and  slightly 
increasing  trade,  which  amounted  in  1924  to  £42,239.  The  United  States  is 
credited  with  £29,518,  the  United  Kingdom  with  £9,610,  and  Canada  with  £3,000. 

GENERAL 

The  export  trade  from  Canada  to  Jamaica  is  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  an  increasing  variety  of  exports  is  coming  forward.  This  is  not  a  market 
of  large  turnover  nor  one  for  quality  goods.  Merchants  are  continually  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  a  cheap  price  is  the  best  selling  factor.  Credits  have 
been  quite  good,  despite  the  impoverished  crops  early  last  year  and  fewer  fires  of 
doubtful  origin  are  taking  place. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Chinese  merchants  and  shop-keepers,  already  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  trade  of  Jamaica,  are  extending  their  operations  and  this 
is  especially  true  in  the  foodstuffs  trade.  The  same  is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  of 
the  Syrians,  except  that  they  confine  themselves  to  the  dry  goods  business.  The 
Legislative  Council,  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Office,  is  considering 
measures  to  check  Asiatic  immigration  and  trading. 

The  trade  prospects  for  1925  are  bright,  and  markets  for  export  produce  are 
fairly  good.  Last  year  a  considerable  number  of  Canadian  business  men  visited 
Jamaica,  and  it  is  understood  that  few,  if  any,  were  disappointed  with  the  results 
of  their  visit.  As  a  personal  call  is  the  most  powerful  appeal  possible  to  the 
Jamaican  merchant,  and  the  best  means  of  estimating  the  possibilities  of  the 
market,  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  from  Canada  will  this  year  be  increased. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  CROP 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederick  Hudd 

New  York  City,  June  10,  1925. — The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  at  660,885,000  bushels,  the  smallest  crop  since  1917,  and  212,000,000 
bushels,  or  24-3  per  cent,  less  than  last  year's.  The  condition  of  winter  wheat 
as  of  June  1  was  66-5  per  cent  of  a  normal  and  spring  wneat  87-1  per  cent.  The 
board  estimates  the  winter  wheat  crop  at  407,156,000  bushels  and  the  spring 
wheat  crop  at  253,729,000  bushels,  a  total  of  660,885,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  a  total  for  last  year  of  872,673,000  bushels. 

Apparently  there  will  be  little  or  no  wheat  for  export  from  this  year's  crop, 
as  the  Reporting  Board  states  that  the  requirements  of  wheat  for  domestic  con- 
sumption do  not  greatly  differ  from  the  amount  forecasted.  Winter  wheat  fared 
badly  throughout  most  of  the  winter  wheat  belt  during  May  because  of  low 
temperatures,  deficient  moisture,  and  plants  weakened  by  adverse  winter  con- 
ditions. The  spring  wheat  condition  is  reported  fair  to  good,  the  cold  weather 
having  done  no  serious  damage. 

The  barley  crop  is  larger  than  last  year's,  but  the  crops  of  oats,  rye,  hay, 
peaches,  and  pears  are  smaller. 

Condition  of  all  crops  on  June  1  is  given  as  94  1  of  the  ten-year  average. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trade  Commissioner  Frederic  Hudd 

New  York  City,  June  8,  1925. — In  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1925, 
both  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  increased.  Exports  rose  to 
$3,708,938,210,  as  compared  with  $3,263,240,127  in  the  nine  months  ending 
March,  1924.  Total  imports  were  $2,825,703,375,  as  compared  with  $2,652,- 
757,509  in  the  previous  period.  The  favourable  balance  of  trade  rose  to  $883,- 
234,835,  as  against  $610,482,618. 

IMPORTS 

Of  the  total  imports  $1,685,637,319  were  free  and  $1,140,066,056  dutiable. 
Total  imports  by  groups  of  commodities  were: — 

Nine  Months  ending  March 
1925  1924 


Free  and  Dutiable 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

$1,026,337 

36.3 

$  896,931 

33.8 

345,340 

12.3 

278,513 

10.5 

325,334 

11.5 

379,232 

14.3 

Semi-manufactures    and    slightly  manufactured 

525,949 

18.6 

506,640 

19.2 

582,350 
20,393 

20.6 
.7 

569,919 

21.4 

21,523 

.8 

$2,825,703 

100.0 

$2,652,758 

100.0 

Imports  from  Canada  were  $300,117,497  as  compared  with  $317,708,400  in 
the  previous  period.  There  were  decreases  in  both  the  volume  and  value  of  the 
imports  from  Canada  of  sulphite  pulp,  bituminous  coal  and  shale,  and  flax  seed. 
In  the  case  of  scoured  wool  the  volume  showed  a  marked  increase,  but  the  value 
a  decrease. 

Imports  from  Canada  of  the  following  commodities  decreased  as  indicated: 
sulphate  pulp,  91,024  tons  valued  at  $5,725,218  as  compared  with  99,592  tons 
valued  at  $6,634,223;  bituminous  coal  and  shale,  223,189  tons  valued  at  $1,264,- 
444  as  compared  with  415,708  tons  valued  at  $2,351,211;  lead  ore,  7,608,742 
pounds  valued  at  $445,112  as  compared  with  13,976,134  pounds  valued  at 
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$861,630;  flaxseed,  2,032,776  bushels  valued  at  $4,742,725  as  compared  with 
2,311,842  bushels  valued  at  $4,951,016;  unmanufactured  flax,  383  tons  valued 
at  $105,440  as  compared  with  1,056  tons  valued  at  $78,217;  scoured  wool, 
3,942,814  pounds  valued  at  $2,183,047  as  compared  with  4,497,733  pounds 
valued  at  $1,416,108. 

There  were  increases  in  imports  from  Canada  of  the  following:  cattle  hides, 
31,586,325  pounds  valued  at  $3,759,535  as  compared  with  25,165,122  pounds 
valued  at  $2,403,623;  crude  rubber,  238,826  pounds  valued  at  $50,731  as  com- 
pared with  11,516  pounds  valued  at  $4,086;  newsprint,  1,817,935,109  pounds 
valued  at  $67,743,539  as  compared  with  1,727,810,338  pounds  valued  at  $66,- 
411,491;  copper  ore,  27,042,475  pounds  valued  at  $3,364,380  as  compared  with 
23,993,612  pounds  valued  at  $3,018,440;  copper  (unrefined)  in  pigs,  bars,  etc., 
33,033,275  pounds  valued  at  $4,430,428  as  compared  with  33,016,867  pounds 
valued  at  $4,411,723. 

The  value  of  imports  from  Mexico  increased,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
every  Central  American  country,  except  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  Imports 
from  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  decreased.  Total  imports  from  Europe  were 
$891,702,273  as  compared  with  $817,199,475.  There  were  increases  in  the  imports 
from  Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  France,  Greece,  Straits  Settlements, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Brazil.  There  were  no  marked  decreases  in  the 
volume  of  imports  from  the  various  countries  except  China. 


Comparison  of  United  States  Imports  from  the  Principal  Countries 


Nine  months  ending  March, 

1925. 

1924. 

Canada  

1300  117  497 

$317,708,400 

Austria  

4  151  311 

3,690,726 

Belgium  

49  488  550 

52,458,691 

Czechoslovakia  

  18,001,930 

14,355,472 

6,256,012 

110,827,323 

116,870,203 

6,386,647 

Italv  

65,899,736 

53,238,510 

16,927,113 

2,404,699 

2,790,981 

249,333 

4,121,167 

22,791,198 

29,602,419 

29,639,524 

262,253,327 

tlrish  Free  State  

Total  Europe  

817,199,445 

Total  Central  America  

21,894,720 

110,321,687 

British  West  Indies — 

615,044 

200,400 

4,464,105 

Trinidad  

3,120,079 

1,391,904 

255,958,186 

277,420,542 

729,398,980 

55,361,055 

760.210 

Chile  

69,867,714 

36,095,054 

4,630,420 

22,833,009 

5,561,865 

10,269,792 

317,443,214 

79,184,169 

*  Except  Irish  Free  State  beginning  January  1,  1925. 
+  Beginning  January  1,  1925. 
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Comparison  of  United  States  Imports  from  the  Principal  Countries. — Con. 


Nine  months 

ending  March 

1925. 

1924. 

  21,602,331 

17,695,598 

Straits  Settlements 

  128  550,797 

98,971,623 

  69,143 

12,036 

China 

94,349,508 

127,029,796 

Japan 

274,027,488 

251,601,465 

Philippine  Islands                        .  ««  ••  ••  •  • 

68,710,274 

55,210,095 

Total  Asia 

,   755,896,466 

699,034,068 

  29,819,367 

24,264,736 

  11,436,326 

8,152,861 

  43,528,593 

34,321,174 

British  Africa — 

10,808,251 

  5,580,409 

8,046,715 

  2,559,839 

947,467 

  62,889,960 

55,360,628 

  159,009,786 

110,043,155 

EXPORTS 

The  total  exports  for  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1925,  were  $3,708,938,000 
as  compared  with  $3,263,240,000  for  the  previous  corresponding  period.  Of 
these,  $471,540,305  went  to  Canada  as  compared  with  $457,459,011.  There  were 
decreases  in  the  exports  to  Canada  of  iron  and  steel,  typewriters,  harvesters  and 
binders,  pianos  and  phonographs,  animal  products,  boots  and  shoes,  corn,  rice 
flour,  canned  fruit,  tires,  tobacco,  cotton  (bleached,  printed  and  piece  dyed), 
hosiery,  twine,  lumber,  newsprint,  and  bituminous  coal.  In  the  case  of  furs, 
starch,  crude  petroleum,  gas  and  fuel  oil,  and  passenger  cars,  the  volume  of 
exports  decreased,  while  the  value  increased. 

The  total  exports  by  groups  in  the  nine  months  ending  March,  1925,  were: — 


Domestic. 

Nine  months  ending  March, 

1925 

Per  Cent 

1924 

Per  Cent 

$1,192,537 

32.1 

$1,082,310 

33.2 

391,510 

10.6 

164,372 

5.0 

453,821 

12.2 

447,582 

13.7 

Semi-manufactures  and  slightly  manufactured 

472,005 

12.7 

441,111 

13.5 

1,192,969 

32.2 

1,122,915 

34.4 

6,096 

.2 

4,950 

.2 

Total  

$3,708,938 

100.0 

$3,263,240 

100.0 

United  States  exports  to  Canada  decreased  as  indicated:  flour,  54,495 
barrels  valued  at  $379,425  as  compared  with  92,852  barrels  valued  at  $478,152: 
canned  fruit,  7,980,654  pounds  valued  at  $865,971  as  compared  with  9,136,002 
pounds  valued  at  $993,811;  tires,  24,000  valued  at  $271,435  as  compared  with 
34,322  tires  valued  at  $402,813;  spirits  of  turpentine,  574,608  gallons  valued  at 
$460,271  as  compared  with  657,627  gallons  valued  at  $603,372;  tobacco, 
8,243,241  pounds  valued  at  $2,421,254  as  compared  with  9,888,800  pounds  valued 
at  $3,082,739;  cotton  (bleached),  5,045,776  square  yards  valued  at  $720,727  as 
compared  with  5,950,869  square  yards  valued  at  $835,478:  cotton  (printed), 
3,166,437  square  yards  valued  at  $603,852  as  compared  with  4,130,543  square 
yards  valued  at  $846,173;  cotton  (piece  dyed),  6,133,043  square  yards  valued 
at  $1,303,879  as  compared  with  8,727,045  square  yards  valued  at  $1,884,754; 
hosiery,  238,804  dozen  pairs  valued  at  $364,274  as  compared  with  293,926  dozen 
pairs  valued  at  $455,264;  binder  twine,  16,486,638  pounds  valued  at  $1,929,594 
as  compared  with  35,247,719  pounds  valued  at  $3,708,555;  railroad  ties,  333,449 
ties  valued  at  $436,931  as  compared  with  466,802  ties  valued  at  $685,823; 
Southern  pine,  16,019  M  feet  valued  at  $553,343  as  compared  with  30,162  M  feet 
valued  at  $1,092,754;  oak,  20,971  M  feet  valued  at  $1,404,132  as  compared  with 
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25,634  M  feet  valued  at  $1,773,283;  bituminous  coal,  8,208,614  tons  valued  at 
$36,473,265  as  compared  with  10,601,701  tons  valued  at  $53,230,337;  kerosene, 
4,763,177  gallons  valued  at  $346,696  as  compared  with  5,669,951  gallons  valued 
at  $399,419;  lubricating  oil,  6,918,465  gallons  valued  at  $1,692,407  as  compared 
with  7,855,549  gallons  valued  at  $1,816,436;  sulphur,  81,907  tons  valued  at 
$1,317,094  as  compared  with  86,418  tons  valued  at  $1,332,216;  iron  and  steel 
plates,  95,203,283  pounds  valued  at  $2,435,964  as  compared  with  122,645,378 
pounds  valued  at  $3,856,609;  iron  and  steel  sheets  (galvanized),  29,788,692 
pounds  valued  at  $1,367,496  as  compared  with  32,167,286  pounds  valued  at 
$1,588,624;  steel  sheets  (black),  54,807,498  pounds  valued  at  $2,009,212  as  com- 
pared with  64,988,873  pounds  valued  at  $2,818,395;  tin  plate,  38,451,683  pounds 
valued  at  $2,118,900  as  compared  with  49,722,958  pounds  valued  at  $2,755,212; 
typewriters,  6,235  machines  valued  at  $360,908  as  compared  with  7,535  machines 
valued  at  $445,951;  furs,  1,620,319  furs  valued  at  $2,631,279  as  compared  with 
1,965,544  valued  at  $2,450,373;  crude  petroleum,  286,724,200  gallons  valued  at 
$10,119,465  as  compared  with  300,770,203  gallons  valued  at  $9,457,072;  gas  and 
fuel  oil,  102,068,735  gallons  valued  at  $3,738,042  as  compared  with  117,229,180 
gallons  valued  at  $3,302,301;  passenger  cars,  6,168  cars  valued  at  $5,822,528 
as  compared  with  6,326  cars  valued  at  $5,800,309. 

There  were  increases  in  the  exports  to  Canada  of  various  commodities  as 
indicated:  canned  salmon,  2,231,000  pounds  valued  at  $237,987  as  compared 
with  1,390,677  pounds  valued  at  $183,577;  goat  and  kid  upper  leather  (glazed), 
2,208,757  square  feet  valued  at  $488,506  as  compared  with  1,764,511  square  feet 
valued  at  $448,636;  sole  leather,  1,652,694  square  feet  valued  at  $412,534  as 
compared  with  673,193  square  feet  valued  at  $239,086;  rye,  18,650,303  bushels 
valued  at  $21,907,683  as  compared  with  3,562,386  bushels  valued  at  $2,703,219; 
wheat,  48,617,171  bushels  valued  at  $70,818,483  as  compared  with  16,056,736 
bushels  valued  at  $17,438,191;  raisins,  35,352,380  pounds  valued  at  $2,434,223 
as  compared  with  29,567,155  pounds  valued  at  $2,395,313;  prunes,  12,700,447 
pounds  valued  at  $864,644  as  compared  with  12,217,766  pounds  valued  at 
$802,657;  cottonseed  oil,  20,054,695  pounds  valued  at  $1,872,911  as  compared 
with  17,900,285  pounds  valued  at  $1,711,250;  sugar,  refined,  14,936,938  pounds 
valued  at  $797,331  as  compared  with  7,005,751  pounds  valued  at  $487,295; 
cotton,  bales  159,838,  pounds  80,349,894,  valued  at  $19,451,342  as  compared 
with  bales  126,112,  pounds  64,044,016  valued  at  $19,235,186;  silk  hosiery,  31,986 
dozen  pairs  valued  at  $308,778  as  compared  with  26,020  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
$298,089;  staves,  18,193,840  staves  valued  at  $446,510  as  compared  with 
12,440,037  staves  valued  at  $361,389;  gasolene  naphtha,  etc.,  69,170,090  gallons 
valued  at  $7,273,368  as  compared  with  45,071,054  gallons  valued  at  $4,893,100; 
barbed  wire,  9,653,575  pounds  valued  at  $344,912  as  compared  with  4,641,387 
pounds  valued  at  $202,340;  copper  ingots,  bars  and  other  forms,  22,061,028 
pounds  valued  at  $3,046,087  as  compared  with  20,056,042  pounds  valued  at 
$2,851,392;  insulated  copper  wire  and  cables,  847,525  pounds  valued  at  $321,182 
as  compared  with  646,917  pounds  valued  at  $320,672;  sewing  machines,  4,955 
machines  valued  at  $180,722  as  compared  with  4,725  machines  valued  at 
$154,558;  printing  presses,  201  presses  valued  at  $992,644  as  compared  with  176 
presses  valued  at  $401,295;  motion  picture  films,  17,097,241  lineal  feet  valued 
at  $685,770  as  compared  with  15,073,142  lineal  feet  valued  at  $671,205;  yarn 
(dyed),  989,112  square  yards  valued  at  $290,245  as  compared  with  931,917 
square  yards  valued  at  $298,235;  motor  trucks,  buses  (except  electric),  931 
valued  at  $1,163,252  as  compared  with  906  valued  at  $1,330,428. 

By  countries  there  were  increases  in  the  exports  to  Canada,  Mexico,  West 
Indies,  South  America,  Europe,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Russia  in  Europe,  Italy,  and  Greece.  There  were  decreases  in  the 
exports  to  Japan,  China,  and  Australia. 
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Comparison  of  United  States  Exports  from  the  Principal  Countries 


Ninf  months; 

ending;  March, 

1040. 

1094 

4/471  K40  305 

44  K7  4KO  011 

9  394  as<; 

1  009  R01 

QQ  WQ  777 
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1  ,U4i  ,00/ 

3fi  IfiQ  /(91 

90  013  101 

zy  ,uio  ,iyi 

931  08Q  0Q1 

917  Ofifi  807 

41/  ,000, OU/ 

070  one;  9C7 

9QQ  148  838 
zyy  ,140,009 

10  384  S9R 

7  147  173 

Italy 

174  580  ft  57 

1 3ft  Q48  fi43 
100,339,040 

139  75fi  133 

QO  3ft1;  531 
yo  ,ooo  ,001 
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1ft  919  Qfi7 
10,414  ,yo/ 

A  /l  K 1  «Q9 

4  980  843 
4,40U,940 

4,998,860 

SQH  878 

83Q  339 
ooy  ,004 

33  373  474 

7  45ft  9Q9 
/  ,400 ,434 

QPa~f  
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59  09Q  740 
04,U4y,/4U 

31  fi51 

33  Q09  140 

oo,yu4  ,i4u 

Switzerland 
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5  390  774 

d,04U,/  /  4 

"^United  I^in^doTn 

870  8QQ  Q90 

717  757  104 

111  , /O/  ,1U4 
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1  872  103 

9  131  58Q  980 

1  717  fiSfi  9fi3 
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*»3  711  349 

37  Q2fi  fi21 

f)A  038  301 

99  Q5Q  Q74 
44  ,yoy  ,y  /  4 

93  fiOl  419 

1 5  828  244 

3  790  312 

3,168,273 

17  fi04  474 
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14  ,UU*±  ,100 

14  474  Q14 

10  772  83Q 
IV, 1  #  4,000 

257  fi.3.3  .157 

205,627,619 

9^  909 

24  7Q2  032 

1  40ft  775 

1 ,480 ,392 

5  Q48  fi.3Q 
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105  431 
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fi2  784  Q73 

91,415,585 

1       Q1  ^  9M 

243  804,470 

4fi  9*1  *inft 

41  345  360 

41  ,040  ,OUv 

3fi9  911  7fi5 

451  303,790 

93  742  211 

95,987,232 

  22,374,435 

19,201,574 

  117,656,095 

116,498,025 

British  Africa — 

  6,313,804 

5,838,391 

  28,433,764 

22,848,519 

  1.989,373 

1,323,433 

  55,793,178 

46,380,548 

*  Except  Irish  Free  State  beginning  January  1,  1925. 


TRADE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC* 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  5,  1925.— During  1924,  according  to  trade  figures 
which  have  recently  been  issued,  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  valued  at  $51,843,467,  or  an  advance  of  nearly  $7,500,000  over 
1923.  Both  imports  and  exports  increased  in  value,  the  former  to  $21,580,571 
and  the  latter  to  $30,262,896. 


♦This  report  has  been  compiled  from  the  annual  report  of  H.  M.  Charge  d'Affaires  at  San  Domingo, 

an  advance  copy  of  which  was  furnished  to  the  Trade  Commissioner. 
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THE  IMPORT  TRADE 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  of  origin  of  imports, 
together  with  the  comparative  figures  for  1923: — 

From  1924  1923 

United  States   $14,616,022  $13,041,412 

Porto  Rico   1,248,990  1,080,770 

United  Kingdom   1,1)28,523  917,749 

France   380,158  283,921 

Germany  j   1,260,896  616,717 

Netherlands  ..  ..   609,898  496,804 

Denmark   398,295  205,989 

Canada   404,845  232,462 

Virgin  Islands   17,632  297,773 

British  India   562,097  465,359 

Italy  ...  ..  268,097  194,358 

Spain   227,883  172,573 


The  figures  applicable  to  Canada  given  above  are  those  of  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  not  those  given  out  by  the  Government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  (which  are  $6,538  and  $74,878  respectively  for  1923  and 
1924,  much  of  Canada's  export  trade  which  passes  through  New  York  being 
credited  to  the  United  States).  Commodity  statistics  are  not  available.  The 
United  States  continued  to  hold  an  almost  unimpaired  control  of  the  Dominican 
import  market,  furnishing  almost  all  classes  of  goods.  Germany  gained  second 
place  in  the  import  trade  almost  entirely  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  oriental 
rice  transhipment  trade  through  German  ports,  which  in  1924  accounted  for  60 
per  cent  of  all  imports  shown  as  arriving  from  Germany.  As  may  be  seen  above, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  United  Kingdom  follow  Germany  closely  in  third  and  fourth 
position  respectively. 

Although  imports  in  1924  increased  by  $3,335,489  over  the  1923  figure,  this 
does  not  denote  a  relative  substantial  improvement  in  general  mercantile  con- 
ditions. It  is  true  that  the  position  of  import  firms  is  slowly  improving  by 
degrees,  but  even  the  banks  are  at  a  loss  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  increased 
purchases  by  Dominican  importers  except  for  sugar  mill  extensions  and  for  the 
fact  that  certain  firms  have  been  making  heavy  purchases  of  dry  goods,  boots 
and  shoes,  etc.,  in  anticipation  of  heavier  duties  under  a  revised  Dominican  tariff, 
which  is  now  believed  will  come  into  effect  in  the  latter  half  of  this  year.  General 
local  internal  trade  continues  depressed,  and  credits  are  still  curtailed,  although 
recently  collections  are  reported  as  having  improved. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

During  the  year  under  review  Dominican  exports  amounted  in  value  to 
$30,262,896— a  net  increase  of  $4,220,075  or  16-2  per  cent  over  the  value  of 
exports  in  1923.  Exports  of  raw  sugar  amounted  to  over  two -thirds  of  the  total 
value  of  exports,  and  accounted  for  nearly  75  per  cent  of  the  above  increase. 
Of  the  1924  Dominican  sugar  crop,  roughly  53  per  cent  was  exported  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  25  per  cent  to  the  United  States,  and  15  per  cent  to  Canada. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  sugar  estates  are 
American  owned,  in  which  cases  financial  transactions  are  conducted  entirely  in 
New  York.  The  large  increase  in  sugar  exports  therefore  does  not  mean  a 
corresponding  gain  in  local  purchasing  power,  although  it  has  increased  local 
employment  and  distribution  of  wages. 

Exports  of  coffee  and  maize  each  increased  by  over  100  per  cent  in  value, 
and  less  important  though  substantial  gains  were  made  in  the  value  of  most 
other  commodities  exported,  the  only  important  exception  being  that  of  cocoa, 
which,  although  greater  in  value,  realized  less  than  the  1923  crop. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS   IN  MEXICO 

Trade  Commissioner  C.  Noel  Wilde 

Mexico  City,  June  1,  1925. — The  financial  position  of  the  Government 
showed  a  continuous  improvement  during  the  month  of  May;  in  addition  to 
increasing  the  reserve  of  funds  in  the  Treasury,  several  millions  of  pesos  of 
liabilities  to  commercial  firms  were  paid  off,  and  the  stamp  tax  was  removed  in 
connection  with  certain  documents  such  as  bank  cheques.  This  latter  action 
was  made  possible  on  account  of  receipts  from  the  recently  imposed  income  tax, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports.  The  income  tax,  which 
at  first  met  with  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  commercial  firms,  has  now 
been  accepted  as  part  of  the  normal  sources  of  revenue  of  the  Government,  and 
has  not  been  found  as  burdensome  as  originally  anticipated.  Commercial  con- 
ditions, however,  continue  to  be  somewhat  depressed,  principally  on  account  of 
labour  troubles. 

The  Government  have  announced  the  formation  of  a  Tariff  Commission  in 
order  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the  customs  duties;  all  branches  of  commerce 
will  be  represented  on  the  various  committees,  the  intention  being  to  place  the 
tariff  on  a  scientific  basis,  providing  adequate  protection  to  native  industries 
without  destroying  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  the 
schedule  of  customs  duties  was  revised  as  a  whole,  but  changes  are  frequently 
made  in  individual  items  without  adequate  notice,  and  this  has  led  on  many 
occasions  to  losses  on  the  part  of  importers. 

In  general,  the  financial  situation  during  the  month  of  May  has  been  some- 
what obscure,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  limit  operations  to  immediate 
requirements.  Capital  has  been  difficult  to  obtain,  and  loans  have  been  granted 
by  the  banks  only  to  applicants  of  high  standing,  with  ample  security. 
Manufacturers,  however,  continue  operations  at  a  normal  rate  with  few  excep- 
tions, and  reports  are  current  that  new  enterprises  will  shortly  be  started  with 
foreign  capital  on  a  substantial  scale,  notably  in  connection  with  the  automobile, 
textile,  and  footwear  industries. 

Exchange  on  New  York  remains  at  par,  no  variations  of  importance  having 
taken  place  during  the  month. 

FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

Trade  Commissioner  P.  W.  Cook 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  19,  1925. — The  downward  movement  of  the  milreis 
continues,  so  that  at  the  date  of  writing  United  States  and  Canadian  dollars 
are  quoted  at  about  10$000  to  10$100,  a  depreciation  of  about  400  reis  during  the 
last  two  weeks. 

This  situation  is  giving  rise  to  grave  anxiety,  and  there  is  a  very  marked 
atmosphere  of  depression.  The  present  depression  finds  its  origin  in  the  basic 
circumstances  which  are  affecting  exchange.  Coffee  buyers,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  are  openly  hostile  towards  the  Brazilian  market  and  are  holding 
for  a  break  in  price.  On  the  other  hand,  Brazil,  notably  Sao  Paulo,  under  the 
coffee  defence  legislation,  is  exerting  every  effort  to  maintain  prices,  and  the 
resultant  situation  is  a  deadlock.  In  Brazil,  international  exchange  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  activity  of  coffee  bills,  so  that  the  result  has  been  a  rapid 
depreciation  of  the  milreis.  If  on  the  one  hand  pressure  of  demand  forces  buyers 
to  accept  coffee  at  current  prices,  an  appreciation  of  the  milreis  will  follow;  if 
on  the  other  hand  stocks  held  abroad  are  sufficient  to  permit  continuance  of 
the  present  restricted  buying,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  necessity  for 
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ready  money  to  meet  incurred  obligations  will  force  Sao  Paulo  to  reduce  its 
quotations,  in  which  case  the  future  of  the  milreis  is  obscure.  In  effect  Brazil 
is  at  the  moment  experiencing  the  less  pleasant  side  of  "  coffee  defence/ 


OVERSEAS  COMMERCE 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  just  published  the  statistics  of  import  and 
export  by  origins  and  destinations  for  the  first  six  months  of  1924.  These  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Imports  of  Merchandise,  January  to  June,  expressed  in  Sterling 


Origin.  1923.  1924.  Increase. 

Arg  ntuna   £  3,089,000  £  3,714,000  £  625,000 

France   1,532,000  2,207,000  675,000 

Germany  y     2,620,000  3,211,000  591,000 

Italy   1,019,000  1,232,000  213,000 

United  Kingdom                                                   ..  6,826,000  7,152,000  326,000 

Canada   245,000  304,000  59,000 

Newfoundland   175,000  200,000  25,000 

United  States   5.371,000  7,687,000  2,316,000 

All  countries   24,996,000  30,020,000  5,024,000 


Only  seven  countries — Austria,  Holland,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden,  India, 
and  Finland — lost  ground,  the  greatest  reduction  being  in  imports  from  India, 
which  stood  at  £525,000  in  1923  against  £127,000  in  1924,  a  difference  of  £398,000. 

Turning  to  exports,  the  most  interesting  feature  is  the  decrease  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  heavy  increase  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  Merchandise,  January  to  June,  1925,  F.O.B.  Values,  Sterling 


Increase  or 

Destination.  1923.  1924.  Decrease. 

Argentina   £  1,842,000  £  2,246,000  +  £  404,000 

France   4,083,000  4,932,000  +  849,000 

Germany   1,928.000  3,203,000  +  1,275,000 

Holland   1,777,000  2,813,000  +  1,036,000 

Italy   1,703,000  2,700,000  +  997,000 

Portugal   1,071.000  403,000  —  668,000 

United  Kingdom   2,789,000  2,132,000  —  657,000 

Canada   27,000  54,000  +  27,000 

United    States   13,679,000  17,142,000  +  3,463,000 

Uruguay   1.216,000  1,276,000  +  60,000 

All  countries                                                ..  33,381,000  40,727,000  +  1,346,000 


Canada's  small  import — almost  wholly  coffee — doubled.  These  figures  are 
the  first  official  indication  of  a  tendency  to  ship  direct  to  Canada,  which  has 
become  quite  marked  during  the  last  twelve  months.  That  is  to  say,  an  increas- 
ing number  of  Canadian  distributors  are  now  buying  in  the  Santos  and  Rio 
markets  in  place  of  in  the  New  York  market — a  healthy  tendency  which  would 
be  greatly  stimulated  by  a  direct  steamship  service. 

Considering  origins,  the  most  remarkable  increase  in  exports  is  from  Sao 
Paulo.  The  1913  figures  were  £10,513,000;  1923,  £16,229,000;  1924,  £22,590,000. 
This  is  evidence  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this  State,  which  has  long  outstripped 
all  other  parts  of  Brazil.  For  example,  the  next  largest  increase,  that  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  is  only  $890,000  in  1924  on  1923,  or  less  than  one-seventh  of  Sao 
Paulo's  progress.  Of  the  total  export  of  £40,727,000,  Sao  Paulo  is  credited  with 
£22,590,000,  or  about  55  per  cent.  Rio  de  Janeiro  furnished  but  £6,300,000,  or 
roughly  15  per  cent. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  CROPS 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M.  Croft 

Auckland,  May  11,  1925. — The  districts  of  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  South- 
land are  the  largest  producers  of  wheat  and  oats  in  New  Zealand;  these  areas 
are  in  the  South  Island. 

The  quality  of  the  Canterbury  oats  generally  is  light  in  weight,  the  bulk 
of  the  white  oats  being  only  "  B  "  grade,  and  a  considerable  proportion  "  C  " 
grade;  all  oats  from  this  district  were  more  or  less  affected  by  wet  weather 
during  harvest  and  are  reported  to  be  somewhat  dark  in  colour.  The  quality 
of  the  Southland  crop  is  excellent  and  80  per  cent  are  estimated  to  be  "A"  grade 
and  the  remainder  "  B  "  grade.  The  average  yield  over  all  was  40-90  bushels 
per  acre. 

Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  threshed  this  year  has  come  from  Canter- 
bury and  the  quality  is  good,  the  majority  being  of  milling  quality  and  very- 
little  under  grade.   The  average  yield  over  all  was  34-73  bushels. 

Italian  and  Westernwolth  reygress  seed  crop  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  for 
many  years.  The  production  of  perennial  ryegrass  seed  in  Southland  was  above 
average  and  the  quality  was  excellent.  Canterbury,  however,  was  not  so 
favoured,  as  the  seed  from  that  province  was  light  in  weight  and  of  inferior 
quality. 

The  crop  of  New  Zealand  Akaroa  seed  is  of  poor  to  medium  quality,  a  large 
proportion  being  below  standard  in  weight  and  discoloured. 

Blenheim,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  South  Island,  reports  an  average  crop 
of  good  quality  cowgrass  seed.  Canterbury  crops  are  short,  the  return  per  acre 
being  poor  but  the  quality  is  fine.  • 

An  average  crop  of  medium  quality  white  clover  seed  was  produced,  but 
the  colour  is  said  to  be  not  very  bright. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.) 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough. 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  thh 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

765.  Butter. — A  Glasgow  importer  who  has  been  very  successful  in  the  Canadian  butter 
trade  in  that  market  desires  quotations  c.i.f.  Glasgow.  Canadian  exporters  of  butter  are 
requested  to  give  this  inquiry  special  attention. 

766.  Salmon  and  Lobster. — A  French  concern  desires  to  be  appointed  the  representa- 
tive in  France  of  Canadian  exporters  of  salmon  and  lobster. 

767.  Canned  Goods  and  Flour. — A  Dutch  firm  of  importers  desire  to  represent  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  canned  fish,  fruit,  and  flour. 

Miscellaneous 

768.  Fish  Meal. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous  of  forming  direct  connec- 
tions with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  fish  meal. 

769.  Feedstuffs. — A  firm  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  are  desirous  of  forming  direct  con- 
nections with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  oilcake,  cottonseed  cake,  and  corn  meal. 
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770.  Toilet  Requisites,  etc.;  Sanitary  Belts— A  firm  in  Paris,  France,  are  desirous  of 
communicating  with  Canadian  exporters  of  toilet  requisites,- preparations,  including  creams, 
powders,  etc.,  articles  for  hair  and  beauty  treatment,  electric  combs,  vibro-massage  instru- 
ments, sanitary  belts,  for  the  French  market.  They  are  prepared  to  advertise  and  if  need 
be  manufacture  such  lines  as  perfumes  in  respect  of  some  of  which  claims  can  be  made 
that  the  articles  will  have  superior  marketing  value  if  of  pure  French  origin.  (Quote  file 
18359.) 

771.  Waste  Materials,  etc.— A  firm  m  Zutphen  (Holland)  would  like  to  get  in  touch 
with  Canadian  exporters  of  rags  waste  paper,  glue  'and  glue  stock,  all  classes  of  hide  waste, 
hair,  rubber  tires,  metals,  all  classes  of  textile  waste,  wipers,  wool,  artificial  silk  waste. 

772.  Fibre  Board. — An  East  Anglian  company  are  open  to  receive  quotations  on  fibre 
board  as  used  for  filler  lasts  and  ask  to  be  placed  in  touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

773.  Paper. — A  Rotterdam  concern  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  paper  of  all  kinds  (except  newsprint)  who  are  in  a  position  to  export  to  the  Near 
East  and  Africa. 

774.  Paper  Bags— A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City,  with  wide  connec- 
tions, desires  to  secure  an  agency  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  paper  bags.  Correspond- 
in  English.   References  exchanged, 

775.  Used  Sacks. — A  firm  in  Meppel  (Holland)  are  interested  in  importing  used  sacks 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian  exporters. 

776.  Rubber  Balloons. — An  old-established  Liverpool  toy  merchant  is  interested  in 
receiving  offers  from  Canadian  firms  who  can  supply  toy  balloons  in  assorted  colours  and 
shapes.  Quotations  must  be  for  delivery  to  warehouse  in  Liverpool,  per  gross,  in  centimetre 
sizes.    Samples  necessary. 

777.  Toy  Rubber  Balloons. — An  important  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  securing 
quotations  on  advertising  and  ordinary  type  balloons  in  assorted  colours  from  Canadian 
exporters.   Particularly  interested  in  gas  balloons  suitable  for  hydrogen.    Samples  required. 

_  778.  Toy  Rubber  Balloons. — A  Manchester  importer  now  buying  from  the  United  States 
is  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian  firms  who  can  supply  balloons  in  assorted  colours 
and  sizes.  Quotations  should  be  in  gross  lots  delivered  to  warehouse  Manchester  and  sizes 
should  be  quoted  according  to  circumference  in  centimetres.    Samples  required. 

779.  Toy  Balloons. — A  Manchester  importer  invites  c.i.f.  quotations  in  centimetre  sizes 
on  all  varieties  of  toy  balloons  from  Canadian  shippers.    Samples  necessary. 

780.  Defective  Tires  (New). — A  Dutch  firm  in  Rotterdam  are  desirous  of  importing 
new  tires  which  have  been  rejected  by  manufacturers.  Firms  interested  should  be  able  to 
state  whether  the  tires  are  cord  or  canvas  construction  and  the  name  of  the  manufacture. 

781.  Glassware. — A  long-established  Manchester  glassware  merchant  wishes  to  get  in 
touch  with  Canadian  manufacturers  of  cutglass  products. 

782.  Pig  Lead. — A  Manchester  importer  is  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian 
exporters  who  are  not  represented  in  this  country. 

783.  Waste  Tin  Plates. — A  responsible  importing  firm  in  Shanghai  desire  connections 
with  manufacturers  of  tin  plates  with  a  view  to  securing  supplies  of  tin  plates  waste. 

784.  Magnesite. — An  old-established  Manchester  firm  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch 
with  producers  of  both  calcined,  dead  burnt  and  raw  magnesite  for  shipment  in  cargo  lots  to 
this  country. 

785.  Manganese  Ore. — A  North  of  England  importer  wishes  to  get  in  touch  with  Cana- 
dian sources  of  supply.   Quotations  to  be  in  long  tons  c.i.f.  Manchester. 

786.  Manganese  Ore. — A  Lancashire  firm  are  interested  in  hearing  from  Canadian 
shippers  in  a  position  to  supply  manganese  ore  in  100-ton  lots.  Must  contain  at  least  70 
per  cent  manganese  oxide  and  analysis  content  is  required. 

787.  Grinding  Wheels. — Manufacturers'  representative  seeks  representation  for  China 
of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  grinding  wheels.  C.i.f.  quotations  China  ports  should  be 
forwarded. 

788.  Ice  Plant  for  Cold  Storage. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires 
full  particulars  of  ice  plant  for  cold  storage,  with  c.ii.  quotations. 

789.  Bakers'  Moulders. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  c.i.f.  prices 
and  full  particulars  of  bakers'  moulders,  4-pound,  1-pound,  and  i-pound. 

790.  Bakers'  Ovens. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  desires  cii.  quotations  Singapore 
and  full  particulars  of  bakers'  ovens  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  loaves  per  day. 

791.  Bread  and  Cake  Mixers. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  full 
particulars  and  cii.  prices  of  bread  and  cake  mixers. 

792.  Coffee  Grinders  and  Scales. — A  manufacturers'  representative  in  Mexico  City, 
with  wide  connections,  desires  to  secure  representation  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of  coffee 
grinders  and  scales  suitable  for  use  by  retail  grocers. 

793.  Wooden  Doors;  Glazed  Tiles— An  importing  concern  in  the  Hague  would  be 
glad  to  hear  from  first-class  Canadian  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  export  wooden  doors 
and  white  glazed  tiles. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE   15,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  15, 1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  8, 


Britain  £ 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pea. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  $ 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  £ 

British  Guiana  $ 

Barbados  $ 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  $ 

St.  Kitts  $ 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  $ 

Tobago  $ 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements   .  .$ 


Parity 


1.00 


Week  ending 

Week  ending 

June  8, 

June  15, 

1925 

1925 

94.86 

$4.86£ 

$4.85375 

.198 

.0488 

.0481 

.193 

.0398 

.0387 

.402 

.4019 

.4018 

.193 

.0481 

.0473 

.193 

.1460 

.1459 

1.08 

.0491 

.0495 

.193 

.1939 

.1942 

.238 

.2380 

.2380 

.193 

.0169 

.0169 

.268 

.1680 

.1691 

.268 

.2677 

.2676 

2*8 

.1878 

.1895 

.498 

.4200 

.4125 

2s. 

.3650 

.3662 

$1.00 

1.00  (Par) 

1.00 

.498 

.4970 

.4965 

.424 

.4025 

.3993 

.324 

.1062 

.1100 

.193 

4.86 

1.  1 

4.8512 

4.8487 

.99125—1.0262    1.0162— .9912 


.402 
567 


.7687 
.4019 
.5700 


.7762 
.4020 
.5700 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ausonia,  June  27;  Ascania,  July  11;  Antonia, 
July  18 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Megantic,  June  27;  Regina,  July  4;  Canada,  July  11;  Doric,  July  18 
— all  White  Star-Dominion;   Aurania,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  26. 

To  London. — Bawtry,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27;  Canadian  Trapper,  June  24;  Cana- 
dian Hunter,  July  4;  Canadian  Raider,  July  14;  Canadian  Rancher,  July  24 — all 
C.G.M.M.;  Cornish  Point,  June  27;  Comino,  July  11— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Avonmouth. — Cornishman,  June  27;  Caledonian,  July  4;  Welshman,  July  11; 
Colonian,  July  18 — all  White  Star-Dominion;   Salacia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  June  27. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  June  25;  Manchester  Hero,  July  2;  Man- 
chester Producer,  July  9;   Manchester  Importer,  July  16 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Cornish  Point,  June  27;    Comino,  July  11— both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  July  3;  Canadian  Leader,  July  17— 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Glasgow. — Montreal,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27;  Letitia,  July  3;  Saturnia,  July 
10;   Athenia,  July  17 — all  Anchor-Donaldson. 
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To  Belfast  and  Dublin. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  July  5. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  27. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  June 
30;   Canadian  Runner,  July  14— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize— Canadian  Forester, 
C.G.M.M.,  July  8. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.— Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  3. 

To  Antwerp.— Canadian  Trapper,  June  24;  Canadian  Hunter,  July  4;  Canadian 
Raider,  July  14;   Canadian  Rancher,  July  24— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Rotterdam— Brant  County,  June  23;  Grey  County,  July  5— both  Intercontinental 
Transports. 

To  Hamburg. — Essex  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  June  27. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  July  9. 

To  Genoa  and  Naples— Vallescura,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo's  Italian  Service,  July  12. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  C.G.M.M.,  July  3. 

To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Britisher,  C.G.M.M.,  June  29;  Benicia,  New  Zea- 
land SS.  Ltd.,  June  24.  tut 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai  (via  Vancouver) —Canadian  Importer,  C.G.M.M., 
July  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool.— Megantic,  June  27;  Regina,  July  4;  Canada,  July  11;  Doric,  July  18 
— all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Avonmouth. — Cornishman,  June  27;  Caledonian,  July  4;  Welshman,  July  11; 
Colon ian,  July  18 — all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  France,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  30. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool— Digby,  June  25;  Newfoundland,  July  8;  Sachem,  July  22— all  Furness, 
Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Digby,  June  25;  Newfoundland,  July  8;  Sachem,  July  22 — all 
Furness,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad;  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  July  3. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
June  27  and  July  22. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Cebu  and  Manila. — Empress 
of  Russia,  June  25;  Empress  of  Australia,  July  9;  Empress  of  Asia,  July  23 — all  Canadian 
Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha, 
July  28. 

To  Avonmouth. — Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian  SS.  Line,  June  25. 

To  London. — Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July;  Noorderdyk,  late  July — both  R.M. 
S.P.  Co.;  Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian  SS.  Line,  June  25;  Auditor,  Harrison  Line,  June  27; 
Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25. 

To  Liverpool. — Tuscaloosa  City,  Isthmian  SS.  Line,  June  25;  Auditor,  Harrison  Line, 
June  27;  Noorderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  July. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  June  30;  London  Corporation,  July  15 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Transporter,  June  25;  Canadian 
Freighter,  July  25— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — La  Marseillaise,  June  29;  Notre  Dame  de 
Fourviere,  July  14;  Alaska,,  July  17 — all  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  Hamburg. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July. 

To  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July;  Noorderdyk,  late  July — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July;  Noorderdyk,  late  July — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Ranger,  C.G.M.M.,  June  25. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Voyageur,  C.G.M.M.,  July  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Canadian-Australasian  Royal 
Mail  Line,  July  1. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  48,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


Australia 

D.  H.  Ross.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office — Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.   Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

A..  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  0. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indie. 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O,  Box  800. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.  (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia.) 

Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 
H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Cable 
Address.  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  60 
Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.    Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japan 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  210; 
office;  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  683;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantracom. 

Straits  Settlement* 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London* 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantracom, 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantracom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 
Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Paris. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Acland,  Printer  to  th»  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  CANADA,  1924-25: 

NEW  PUBLICATION 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  now  published  the  Condensed  Pre- 
liminary Report  on  the  Trade  of  Canada  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1925. 

This  preliminary  report  is  designed  to  present,  in  condensed  and  handy 
form,  a  precis  of  current  Canadian  trade  statistics  and  comparisons  with  the 
figures  for  preceding  periods.  A  review  of  the  year's  trade  and  consideration  of 
Canada's  position  among  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  world  is  followed 
by  historical  tables  summarizing  the  Dominion's  trade  from  Confederation 
down  to  date.  The  trade  of  the  last  three  years  is  then  analyzed  by  main 
groups  and  countries  and  that  of  the  latest  year  by  both  groups  and  countries. 
There  are  tables  detailing  the  imports  and  exports  of  all  principal  commodities 
for  the  three  latest  years,  together  with  the  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  for  the  last  two  years. 

A  new  feature,  not  appearing  in  former  issues  of  this  Preliminary  Report, 
is  a  condensed  analysis  of  Canada's  trade  with  twenty-seven  leading  countries, 
showing,  for  two  years,  the  principal  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to 
each  country. 

The  figures  for  1925  are  unrevised ;  those  for  earlier  years  are  final. 
Copies  of  this  report  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  th^tjojniniop 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa.  /  V 
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To  B.W.I.  Colonies 
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217,544 
37,301 
227,113 
405,704 

12,510,210 
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Quantity 

425 
226,901 
1,218,552 
15,034,100 

92,673 
793,700 
25,366 

i'l  1  ft 
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316,485 
10,640 

(1)  Exports 
Total 

Value 

1,638,745 
26,030,389 
3,162,385 
8,715,962 
728,705 
5,973,731 
200,859 
24,112,475 
4,827,199 
683,890 
1,656,265 
4,196,201 
33,322,959 
70,638,692 
360,906 
2,150,475 
2,544,582 
11,646,300 
12,535,189 
1,920,249 
5,043,587 
29,032,978 
5,190,831 
687,936 
16,044,436 
473,159 
99,941,910 

8,525,419 
594,059 
3,880,217 
61,356,009 

447,816,699 

41-9 

Quantity 

56,090 
3,339,239 
24,501,981 
32,803,600 

519,328 
126,963,200 
745,469 

iiSJil.!;!:* 
1    1    1    I  6 

S            2     5  S3 

4,315,760 
2,002,247 

West  Indian  Classification 

Apparel  (inc.  hats,  caps,  etc.)  

Boots  and  shoes  (inc.  rubber).  Pr. 

Butter  and  substitutes   Lb. 

Cattle  foods — Oilcake   Lb. 

Bran, shorts, etc.  Lb. 

Cement  Cwt. 

Cheese   Lb. 

Coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  Ton 
Cotton  goods  (less  apparel)  

Fish  

Flour   Brl. 

Hay   Ton 

Implements  and  tools  

Iron  and  steel  

Lard  and  lard  substitutes   Lb. 

Machinery  and  parts  

Milk,  condensed   Lb. 

Musical  instruments  

Oats  Bush. 

Paper  

rtu b ber  goods  (less  rubber  boots)  

Soap   Lb. 

Wood— Lumber  M  ft. 

Total  Principal  Commodities . . . 

Percentage  of  Total  Trade  
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DEMAND  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  IN  JAPAN 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  E.  Bryan 
II 
Cheese 

Cheese  does  not  appeal  to  the  palate  of  Japan,  and  its  use  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  foreign  residents.  There  are  no  records  to  show  the  total  quantity 
and  value  of  cheese  imported,  but  Canadian  Government  returns  report  the 
quantity  and  value  of  our  cheese  exports  during  the  last  three  years  as  follows: 

Year  Pounds  Value 

1922    8,500  $  2,156 

1933       "   "     [  '*    \  \\  '*   '   22,200  6,561 

1924  ..       ..  ..   35,100  11,195 

Up  until  August  of  last  year  the  imports  consisted  principally  of  the  so- 
called  Kraft  cheese  in  5-pound  loaves.  In  that  month,  however,  the  Luxury 
Tariff,  under  which  cheese  is  dutiable  at  100  per  cent  ad  valorem,  went  into 
effect.  This  made  Kraft  cheese  very  expensive  and  as  a  result  the  cheaper 
cheese  such  as  Canadian  cheddar,  has  been  imported  in  increased  quantities. 
Indeed  it  seems  that  the  total  quantity  imported  will  now  be  greater  than  ever, 
in  spite  of  the  Luxury  Tariff.  The  retail  price,  however,  is  very  high  as  the 
following  prices  per  pound  will  show:  Canadian  Kraft,  yen  2.40;  Canadian 
Cheddar,  yen  1.76;  Canadian  "  Imperial  Cream,"  yen  4.  Holland  cheese  is 
sold  retail  at  yen  6.50  per  ball  (2k  lbs.) 


DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

A  small  amount  of  cheese  is  manufactured  in  Japan  by  the  Hokkaido  Con- 
densed Milk  Company  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  which  makes  the 
well-known  "  Trappist  cheese."  No  record  of  the  amount  produced  is  avail- 
able. It  is  a  white  cheese  and  usually  comes  in  round  slabs  about  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  lj  inches  thick,  packed  in  a  thin  wooden  carton.  In  the  hot 
weather  it  is  inclined  to  get  soft  and  sticky  and  cuts  like  soft  toffy.  There  are 
many  who  say  the  taste  is  excellent  and  who  like  it  just  as  well  or  better  than 
similar  foreign  brands. 

IMPORTED  CHEESE 

Probably  75,000  pounds  would  well  cover  all  the  foreign  cheese  imported  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  most  popular,  and  what  is  seen  always  at  the  various 
hotels  and  restaurants,  is  the  familiar  Canadian  Kraft. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  firms  who  are  importing  butter  from  Can- 
ada are  usually  interested  in  purchasing  cheese.  Orders  are  always  small.  For 
instance,  to-day  there  was  unloaded  from  a  Canadian  steamer  a  representative 
order  amounting  to  1,260  pounds.  Often  in  the  case  of  round  cheddar  from 
Canada  ten  heads  are  ordered  at  a  time.  The  trouble  is  that  cheese  sells 
slowly;  it  is  regarded  as  a  luxury  by  the  Japanese.  It  does  not  stand  up  well 
and  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time  will  dry  out  and  get  crumbly.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  put  in  storage,  it  is  sometimes  frozen  and  then  crumbles  all  up. 
The  cheese  which  is  wrapped  in  tinfoil  or  packed  in  jars  keeps  best  in  Japan. 

While  the  Japanese  do  not  eat  cheese  to  any  extent  as  yet,  they  are  just 
beginning  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  eat  more,  and  thus  the  business  will  grow. 
It  is  important  that  Canadian  exporters  endeavour  at  all  times  to  keep  their 
cheese  on  the  market,  and  by  so  doing  a  gradually  increased  trade  will  develop. 

4250— 1J 
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Condensed  and  Powdered  Milk 

In  1897  condensed  milk  was  first  manufactured  in  Japan.  At  first  it  was 
made  in  a  very  primitive  way  and  the  quality  was  poor.  Consequently  imported 
milk  was  much  preferred,  particularly  "  Eagle  "  brand,  which  had  been  very 
well  introduced,  advertised  and  sold.  It  was  difficult  for  the  local  manufactur- 
ers to  make  any  headway  in  the  face  of  such  strenuous  competition  from  the 
foreign  brands.  In  1912  the  consumption  of  condensed  milk  in  Japan  amounted 
to  13,326,666  pounds,  of  which  2,885,000  pounds  were  of  domestic  manufacture 
and  11  440,000  pounds  imported.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  foreign 
goods  were  supplying  66  per  cent  of  the  requirements  and  domestic  milk  34 
per  cent.  During  the  war  foreign  supplies  proved  impossible  to  obtain,  and 
this  fact  alone  gave  great  impetus  to  the  local  industry,  which  expanded  until 
rt  was  soon  supplying  77  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements.  Thus  in  1919, 
19,003,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  were  made  in  Japan  and  only  5,415,000 
pounds  imported. 

Since  1919,  however,  imported  milk  has  again  become  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  trade,  while  local  production  has  decreased  in  the  face  of  this 
competition.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  the  quality  of  the  Japanese 
milk  is  now  very  good  and  really  compares  favourably  with  imported  brands. 

Production  and  importation  of  condensed  milk  for  the  last  five  years  may 
be  shown  as  under: — 


Year  Home  Production  Imports 

Pounds  Pounds 

1919                                                                                                     19,003,000  5,415,000 

1920                                                                                                     17,085,000  6,268,000 

192t                                                                                                    15,473,000  8,010,000 

1922                                                                                                15332,000  10,004,000 

1923      15,092,000 

1924      12,743,153 


The  chief  reason  for  the  large  increase  in  imports  in  1923  was  due  to 
speculation  during  the  duty-exemption  period  after  the  earthquake.  The 
Japanese  milk  always  must  be  sold  three  or  four  yen  per  case  less  than  the 
foreign  product  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  former  has  of  late 
improved  very  materially.  Japanese  manufacturers  have  tried  several  times 
recently  to  have  the  import  duty  increased  so  as  to  give  them  a  greater  measure 
of  protection,  and  the  Japan  Condensed  Milk  Association  has  been  formed  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  domestic  makers.  Some  twenty  different  brands  of 
milk  are  now  produced  in  Japan. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  AND  BRANDS 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  several  different  condensed  milk  makers  having 
their  own  agents  in  Japan  and  all  working  independently.  While  this  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  is  still  the  case,  the  most  important  brands  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  firm  which  imports  them  and  distributes  through  various  sub-agents. 
"Eagle,"  "Nestle's,"  "  Doll,"  "  Betty,"  "Carnation,"  "Federal,"  "  Libby's  " 
and  "  Dykeland  "  are  the  principal  foreign  brands  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk  sold.    Sixty  per  cent  of  the  foreign  product  sold  is  of  "  Eagle  "  brand. 

The  sales  of  evaporated  milk  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  condensed;  the 
sugared  product  is  preferred.  Condensed  milk  is  used  principally  by  the  Japan- 
ese farmers  for  feeding  their  babies.  It  is  often  mixed  up  right  on  the  rice 
fields  where  the  family,  with  the  children,  are  working. 

DUTIES  AND  PRICES 

The  import  duty  on  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  is  ven  5.55  per  picul 
(133  pounds). 
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The  wholesale  prices  of  condensed  milk  can  best  be  illustrated  by  giving 
the  record  of  two  foreign  brands  and  one  Japanese  brand  during  1922  and  1923 
as  follows: — 

Retail  Price  in  Yen  per  Case  of  48  Tins 

Eagle  Brand  Doll  Brand  Native  Diamond  Brand 


Month 

1923 

1922 

1QOQ 

1922 

1923 

1922 

i  en 

Van 

i  en 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

..     ..  22.50 

26.50 

20.00 

24.00 

19.00 

20.50 

..    ..  22.50 

26.50 

20.00 

24.00 

18.50 

20.50 

..    ..  22.00 

26.50 

19.00 

24.00 

18.50 

20.50 

..    ..  22.00 

26.00 

19.00 

23.00 

18.50 

20.50 

..    ..  22.00 

25.00 

12.00 

22.00 

18.50  • 

20.50 

..    ..  22.00 

25.00 

19.00 

21.00 

18.50 

20.00 

July  

..    ..  22.00 

25.00 

19.00 

21.00 

18.50 

19.50 

August  

  22.00 

24.00 

19.00 

20.00 

18.50 

19.50 

September  

  21.00 

24.00 

18.00 

20.  CO 

18.50 

19.50 

..    ..  20.50 

24.00 

17.50 

20.00 

18.50 

19.00 

..    ..  20.50 

24.00 

17.50 

20.00 

18.50 

19.00 

..    . .  20.00 

23.00 

17.50 

20.00 

16.00 

19.00 

CANADIAN   MILK  IMPORTED 

Only  two  brands  of  Canadian  tinned  milk  have  made  their  appearance  on 
this  market,  one  from  Ontario  and  the  other  a  British  Columbia  product. 

One  large  British  firm  have  done  their  best  to  build  up  a  permanent  market 
here  for  one  of  the  Canadian  brands,  but  this  has  proved  most  difficult.  When- 
ever a  new  brand  appears,  it  must  first  of  all  be  cheaper  in  price  than  the  older 
and  better-kriown  milks  to  find  a  sale  at  all.  If  it  looks  at  all  like  a  competi- 
tor the  other  interests' — both  the  foreign  and  Japanese  companies — cut  their 
prices  in  order  to  force  it  out  of  the  market.  Competition  is  very  keen  and  the 
firms  already  established  are  jealous  of  their  business  and  will  do  almost  any- 
thing to  keep  any  new  brand  from  gaining  a  foothold. 

The  imports  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  from  Canada  in  1924  were 
G24,000  pounds  valued  at  $77,417,  as  against  9,600  pounds  valued  at  $1,237  in 
1923.  In  accounting  for  the  large  increase  in  imports  in  1924.  it  may  be  said 
that  one  of  the  largest  foreign  makers  controls  a  plant  in  Canada  from  whence 
they  sometimes  bring  an  occasional  shipment.  The  identity  of  this  milk  is  lost, 
however,  as  it  comes  in  with  the  usual  Japanese  labels  and  not  the  regular  labels 
used  in  Canada.    This  from  a  Canadian  standpoint  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

TINNED  CREAM  SALEABLE 

During  the  last  twelve  months  small  shipments  of  Canadian  tinned  cream 
have  been  received.  As  good  fresh  cream  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  Japan  and 
as  the  price  is  very  high  (40  cents  per  pint),  there  is  a  good  market  for  any 
firm  that  can  put  up  a  good  table  or  whipping  cream  that  will  pass  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  genuine  article.  The  trouble  is  that  most  tinned  cream  tastes 
"  tinny."  Cream  should  be  packed  in  6-ounce  tins,  and  well  labelled  to  show 
that  it  is  a  product  of  Canada.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  shipping 
should  be  done  carefully — that  is,  to  see  that  it  arrives  in  Japan  promptly  and 
in  good  condition,  the  cases  plainly  marked  so  as  to  keep  it  away  from  excessive 
heat  or  cold,  in  order  that  the  milk  will  not  curdle  in  the  tins,  as  was  the  case 
with  one  shipment  that  recently  arrived  here. 

As  there  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  local  importers  for  a  real  good 
tinned  table  cream,  firms  able  to  take  care  of  such  inquiries  arc  requested  to 
send  sample-?  and  prices  immediately  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Kobe. 

POWDERED  MILK 

In  the  Japanese  returns  powdered  milk,  as  well  as  condensed  milk  and 
evaporated  milk,  are  all  included  under  the  same  heading.  The  import  duty 
(yen  5  55  per  picul)  is  also  the  same  in  each  case. 
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The  advent  of  milk  in  powdered  form  about  five  years  ago  at  first  met 
with  little  response.  However,  through  consistent  and  appropriate  advertising 
the  import  of  powdered  milk  during  the  last  two  years  has  made  great  head- 
way so  that  now  it  is  a  serious  competitor  to  the  older  established  condensed 
milk  trade.    It  is  also  being  manufactured  in  Japan  in  increasing  quantities. 

Imports  of  powdered  milk  and  the  quantity  produced  by  local  manufactur- 
ers since  1919  may  be  recorded  as  under: — 


Domestic 

Year                                                                                                       Imports  Production 

Pounds  Pounds 

1919  ..   288,000   

1920   299,000   

1921                                                                                                       336,000  252,000 

1922                                                                                                          2,422,000  484,000 

1923                                                                                                          3,435,000  734,000 


Of  the  foreign  brands  the  following  are  best  known:  "  Lactogen,"  "  Glaxo," 
"  Klim,"  "  Darigold,"  "  Milk-o,"  "  Dryco,"  k'  Cow  and  Gate  "  and  "  Golden 
State."  While  most  of  these  are  imported  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  of  various 
sizes,  one  or  two  which  are  represented  by  large  importers,  are  shipped  in  bulk 
and  then  re-packed  in  tins  on  arrival.  Quite  good  quantities  of  powdered  milk 
are  also  imported  in  200-pound  barrels  for  the  manufacturing  trade. 

IMPORTS  OF  POWDERED  MILK  FROM  CANADA 

During  the  last  two  years  small  shipments  of  powdered  milk  have  arrived 
from  Canadian  firms.  Imports  would  have  been  much  larger  if  the  same 
initiative  had  been  shown  and  a  like  amount  of  advertising  done  with  the  Cana- 
dian milk,  as  was  the  case  with  one  or  two  competing  products. 

In  view  of  one  or  two  other  brands  now  being  so  well  established,  through 
advertising  and  a  consistent  sales  policy,  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  any 
new  milk  unless  the  companies  making  it  are  prepared  to  finance  or  help  pay 
for  a  thorough  system  of  advertising  their  product  throughout  Japan. 

One  well-known  American  firm  with  a  generous  appropriation  at  its  dis- 
posal, advertises  regularly  in  all  the  leading  newspapers,  both  Japanese  and 
English,  sometimes  occupying  full  pages.  In  this  way  they  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  their  product,  particu- 
larly from  the  foreign  residents  and  hotels,  etc. 

HOW  TO  USE  POWDERED  MILK 

In  the  case  of  powdered  milk  it  is  very  important  that  adequate  instruc- 
tions be  supplied  for  mixing  it.  This  is  especially  the  case  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  powdered  milks,  such  as  "  Glaxo,"  are  made  by  the  "  roller  "  process  while 
others,  like  "  Klim,"  are  made  by  the  "  spray  "  process.  Each  must  be  mixed 
in  a  different  way  because  the  roller  process  milk  will  not  dissolve  properly  in 
cold  water,  but  must  first  be  mixed  into  a  paste  with  hot  water  and  then  cold 
water  added.  The  ordinary  consumer  does  not  know  this,  however,  and  the 
result  is  that  often  unsatisfactory  results  are  experienced  on  account  of  improper 
treatment,  which  makes  the  buyer  prejudiced  in  favour  of  another  brand  that 
he  has  probably  mixed  correctly.  Therefore  in  shipping  powdered  milk  to 
Japan  the  directions  should  be  printed  plain  in  both  English  and  Japanese  and 
put  inside  the  tin  as  well  as  on  the  label. 

IMPORTS  OF  MILK  POWDER  FROM  CANADA 

According  to  Canadian  Government  returns,  exports  of  milk  powder  to 
Japan  in  1924  totalled  12,961  pounds  valued  at  $4,323,  as  against  13,441  pounds 
valued  at  $2,621  in  1923. 
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Good  Demand  for  Casein 

Japan's  annual  requirements  of  milk  casein  are  increasing  and  at  present 
between  400  and  500  tons  are  imported  yearly.  From  15  to  20  tons  per  month 
are  used  by  the  paper  mills,  and  the  balance  for  sizing  in  the  textile  industry 
as  well  as  for  the  manufacture  of  glue  in  the  veneer  board  mills.  The  usual 
packing  required  is  56-pound  double  gunny  bags  (40  to  a  ton). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  casein — lactic  and  sulphuric ;  the  former  is  preferred 
because  it  is  better  known  and  the  Japanese  are  familiar  with  its  properties 
and  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it. 

Samples  of  sulphuric  casein  received  from  Canada  have  been  given  to 
firms  who  were  very  much  interested  in  it.  They  found,  however,  after  experi- 
menting that  they  did  not  get  as  good  results  from  this  .Canadian  sulphuric 
casein  as  from  the  lactic  casein  which  they  imported  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  If  Canadian  exporters  could  furnish  the  Japanese  with  the  proper 
formula  to  use-  in  mixing  sulphuric  casein  for  glue  purposes,  it  would  no  doubt 
mean  a  big  demand  for  the  Canadian  product,  which  has  the  advantage  in  that 
it  is  somewhat  cheaper  in  price  than  the  lactic  casein. 

As  long  as  the  consumer  here  is  unable  to  get  the  same  degree  of  adhesive- 
ness from  Canadian  casein  as  he  gets  from  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
product,  even  though  he  has  to  pay  more  for  it  he  will  continue  to  use  the  com- 
peting product. 

For  paper-making  and  textile  purposes,  it  may  be  found  that  the  Canadian 
casein  is  just  as  suitable,  but  this  remains  to  be  seen,  as  sample  orders  for  the 
Canadian  product  have  already  been  placed  for  use  in  some  of  the  local  paper 
mills. 

IMPORTS  OF  CASEIN  INTO  JAPAN 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tokyo,  the  imports  of  casein 
and  the  countries  of  origin  during  the  last  four  years  have  been  as  follows: — 


Countries 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

of  Origin 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

  276,988 

553,263 

590,568 

748,515 

  22,,415 

133,863 

33,565 

118,025 

  40,965 

2,821 

22,912 

21,563 

10,078 

11,289 

7,002 

  11,290 

11,144 

  130 

33,334 

13,600 

15,556 

23 

333 

13,547 

Total  

  351,788 

742,023 

663,445 

935,533 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  PRICES  OF  CASEIN 

The  principal  demand  is  for  30-mesh,  which  is  used  in  the  veneer  trade.  It 
is  also  imported  in  24,  60  and  80  mesh.  The  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
manufacturers  are  at  present  quoting  about  £64  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  c.i.f. 
Kobe,  which  landed  here  amounts  to  about  40  sen  per  pound.  The  wholesale 
price  last  year  varied  between  43  and  48  sen  per  pound.  A  small  amount  of 
casein  is  manufactured  in  Japan,  of  low  quality,  however,  which  sells  at  about 
30  sen  per  pound. 

So  far  there  have  been  no  imports  of  casein  from  Canada,  but  if  the  experi- 
ments now  under  way  are  satisfactory  a  good  demand  will  no  doubt  spring  up 
in  Japan  for  the  Canadian  product. 
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METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

There  are  only  a  few  firms  interested  in  the  import  of  casein,  and  who  are 
experienced  in  the  business.  They  have  been  importing  regularly  from  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  for  many  years.  There  are  two  well-known  wholesalers 
or  dealers  in  Osaka  and  Tokyo  which  buy  from  these  importers  and  distribute 
direct  to  the  consumers,  usually  factories  of  various  kinds. 

Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  supply  lactic  or  sulphuric  casein,  but  par- 
ticularly the  former,  and  who  are  interested  in  this  market,  are  requested  to  send 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  immediately  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner. 

Eggs 

While  there  is  a  very  big  demand  in  Japan  for  fresh  eggs,  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  work  up  a  profitable  business  in  Canadian  eggs,  due  to  their  high 
price  as  compared  with  Chinese.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an  enormous 
business  done,  and  if  at  any  time  the  price  of  Canadian  eggs  should  be  such 
that  competition  would  be  possible,  this  market  could  absorb  a  great  quantity, 
as  the  following  figures  show: — 

Imports  of  Eggs  into  Japan,  1922  to  1924 


1922  1923  1924 

Countries                                                                       Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

China     68,735,333  57,234,400 

Other  countries     516,537  300 


Total  pounds   72,824,500  69,251,870  57,234,700 


Total  yen   17,948,704  17,111,823  15,130,571 


EXPERIMENTAL  SHIPMENTS 

A  few  months  ago  this  office  carried  out  experiments  in  the  sale  of  No.  1 
fresh  Canadian  eggs.  Two  shipments  were  sent  out  during  the  high-production 
season  in  British  Columbia. 

Canadian  eggs  are  much  larger  on  the  average  than  Chinese  eggs,  and  they 
are  better  looking  than  the  Japanese  product.  As  Chinese  eggs  are  bought  by 
weight — so  much  per  kin  of  1-32  pounds — it  was  thought  that  the  Canadian  egg 
would  command  a  much  better  price  than  either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

The  landed  cost  of  these  Canadian  eggs  figured  out  at  86  sen  per  dozen, 
including  freight,  and  import  duty  of  yen  6  per  picul  (133  pounds).  On  the 
other  hand,  fresh  Chinese  eggs  retail  at  from  50  to  60  sen  per  dozen,  while  fresh 
Japanese  eggs,  which  are  much  better  than  Chinese,  cost  about  yen  85  to  yen 
1.20  per  dozen  retail,  depending  on  the  season. 

In  shipments  from  Canada  there  was  considerable  loss  due  to  breakage, 
although  an  occasional  case  came  through  without  one  egg  broken;  still  there 
would  have  to  be  10  per  cent  allowance  at  the  best  to  cover  breakage.  Chinese 
eggs  are  packed  in  rice  hulls,  usually  about  300  eggs  to  a  box,  and  while  there 
are  some  broken,  yet  the  cost  is  such  that  it  does  not  matter  so  much. 

It  was  found  that  the  Canadian  eggs  when  fresh  were  much  better  in  quality 
than  either  the  Japanese  or  Chinese.  Japanese  cooks  like  an  egg  in  which  the 
yoke  will  stand  up.  The  yokes  of  Japanese  eggs  are  very  flat;  more  so  even 
than  the  Chinese  eggs.  On  the  other  hand,  price  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion with  the  Japanese  consumer,  and  it  was  found  that  Canadian  eggs  were  too 
high  in  price  to  command  any  large  business.  The  only  people  interested  in 
them  were  a  few  of  the  better  restaurants  and  hotels  which  used  them  for  serving 
to  their  guests.  For  general  cooking  purposes,  Chinese  eggs  were  quite  satis- 
factory and  much  the  cheapest, 
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CATALOGUES  WANTED  FOR  JAPAN 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kobe,  writes  strongly 
urging  Canadian  firms  who  are  interested  in  Japan  to  furnish  him  with  the  latest 
catalogues  and  price  lists.  Not  infrequently  exporters  send  only  one  set  of  cata- 
logues, but  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  send  four  or  five  sets,  in  order 
that  some  of  these  may  be  loaned  to  importers. 

CANADIAN  SOLE  LEATHER  IN  THE  BRITISH  MARKET 

Trade  Commissioner  G.  B.  Johnson 

Glasgow,  June  10,  1925.— Canadian  tanning  is  well  liked  in  the  British 
market,  and  Canadian  exports  of  sole  leather  have  been  increasing  now  for 
several  years  to  Great  Britain.  During  the  five  years  1920-24  inclusive,  the 
exports  in  hundredweights  were  4,223;  6,266;  12,321;  13,985  and  19,483.  The 
values  in  pounds  sterling  were  £64,900;  £54,300;  £92,600;  £115,500  and  £129,900. 
It  seems,  however,  that  Canadian  leather  reached  this  country  in  much  larger 
quantities  before  the  war,  but  with  sterling  at  a  discount  for  several  years 
since,  entailing  uncompetitive  prices,  the  trade  has  been  much  smaller  although, 
as  the  figures  show,  it  is  now  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Now  that  British 
currency  is  again  based  on  gold,  low  or  fluctuating  exchanges  are  no  longer  a 
cause  of  perplexity  or  loss  in  making  contracts,  so  that  cause  of  discourage- 
ment of  Dominion  exports  to  Great  Britain  is  removed. 

A  certain  amount  of  complaint  is  heard  in  the  British  market  concerning 
Canadian  sole  leather  through  the  use  of  salts  in  tanning,  which  subsequently 
come  out  on  the  surface  when  the  leather  is  damp.  Bends  should  be  well 
rounded  and  there  should  be  a  compact  pattern  thus  ensuring  a  good  substance 
for  the  weight.  The  important  thing  for  Canadian  tanners  in  this  market  is 
to  be  able  to  compete  in  price  with  shippers  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  a  number  of  large  factors  and  wholesale  merchants  in  Glasgow 
who  have  branches  in  Leicester  and  Northampton,  the  principal  shoe  manu- 
facturing centres,  and  in  other  places.  While  some  of  these  large  estab- 
lishments started  business  as  factors,  receiving  a  commission  of  4  per  cent, 
and  2^  per  cent  discount  to  their  customers,  a  great  deal  of  their  business  is 
now  on  a  merchantable  basis.  This  came  about  through  the  tanners,  with 
large  stocks  on  consignment  in  the  factors'  warehouses,  urging  the  factors  to 
buy  such  stocks  without  waiting  for  sales,  the  factors  receiving  6i  per  cent 
discount,  instead  of  the  4  per  cent  commission  and  the  2^  per  cent  discount, 
thereby  becoming  merchants. 

British  tanners  are  in  a  much  more  favourable  position  in  the  market  than 
they  were  before  the  war  in  regard  to  equipment.  They  now  have  more  up-to- 
date  plants,  can  produce  much  more  quickly  than  formerly,  and  they  of  course 
have  the  advantage  of  being  more  convenient  to  the  British  customer. 

Canadian  and  United  States  shippers  of  leather  usually  quote  f.o.b.  ship- 
ping port  in  dollars,  or  even  f.o.r.  point  of  manufacture,  but  seldom  c.i.f.  While 
the  latter  is  not  always  necessary,  it  would  certainly  be  an  advantage  to  the 
British  customer,  and  of  value  to  the  business  of  the  shipper,  to  make  c.i.f. 
quotations  when  such  are  desired.  Through  bills  of  lading  to  Northampton 
and  Leicester  may  now  be  issued  by  the  Canadian  railway  organizations, 
through  recent  representations  made  by  this  office  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Glas- 
gow factor.  Terms  are  usually  sight  drafts  to  known  importers.  The  larger 
firms  are  always  willing  to  pay  cash  against  documents,  and  exporters  should 
be  careful  about  giving  credit  to  unknown  persons,  who  may  possibly  take 
advantage  of  the  situation  thus  created  to  raise  fictitious  claims.  Probably 
such  practices  are  rarer  in  Great  Britain  than  in  almost  any  other  country,  but 
they  exist  to  some  degree  even  here. 
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During  the  past  three  years  the  sources  of  imports  of  tanned  hides  for  sole 
leather  into  Great  Britain  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1922                1923  1924 

Germany                                                                           £     7,215         £  118,975  £  92,248 

France                                                                                  122,829             143,627  250,940 

United  States                                                                     561,863            516,045  630,221 

British  India                                                                    1,007,908          2,013,097  2,067,634 

Australia                                                                           200,437            224,751  162,713 

Canada                                                                                  92,633            115,585  129,970 

Other  countries                                                                     269,916            230,717  260,185 


Before  the  war  it  is  stated  that  fully  9  per  cent  of  the  Calcutta  trade  in 
hides  and  leather,  the  huge  amount  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  above  figures, 
was  in  the  hands  of  German  firms  in  that  city.  Apparently  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  these  firms,  and  their  sheer  efficiency  in  their  business,  gave  them 
their  predominant  position  in  the  trade.  While  the  war  of  course  put  an  end 
to  their  activities,  the  business  in  the  export  of  this  commodity  from  India  has 
gone  to  British  houses  in  Calcutta,  who  are  reported  to  be  carrying  on  the 
trade  in  the  same  efficient  manner  which  the  Germans  introduced. 

LIABILITY  OF  CANADIAN  EXPORTING  HOUSES  FOR  UNITED 
KINGDOM  INCOME  TAX 

Trade  Commissioner  Douglas  S.  Cole 

Bristol,  June  5,  1925. — A  case  has  recently  arisen  in  Bristol  regarding  the 
liability  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  income  tax  under  the  Act  of  1918.  The 
manufacturer  has  a  United  Kingdom  representative  situated  in  the  West  of 
England  who  represents  other  manufacturers  as  well. 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  exporting  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  publish  for 
their  information,  regulations  5-12  of  the  Income  Tax  Act,  1918,  dealing  with 
the  assessment  of  non-residents. 

income  tax  act,  1918 
General  Rules 

Rule  5.  Non-residents ;  how  chargeable. — A  person  not  resident  in  the  United  King- 
dom, whether  a  British  subject  or  not,  shall  be  assessable  and  chargeable  in  the  name  of 
such  trustee,  guardian,  tutor,  curator,  or  committee,  or  of  any  factor,  agent,  receiver,  branch, 
or  manager,  whether  such  factor,  agent,  receiver,  branch,  or  manager  has  the  receipt  of  the 
profits  or  gains  or  not,  in  like  manner  and  to  the  like  amount  as  such  non-resident  person 
would  be  assessed  and  charged  if  he  were  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  actual 
receipt  of  such  profits  or  gains. 

Rule  6.  Non-residents;  Profits  from  Agencies,  etc. — A  non-resident  person  shall  be 
assessable  and  chargeable  in  respect  of  any  profits  or  gains  arising,  whether  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  or  from  any  factorship,  agency,  receivership,  branch,  or  management, 
and  shall  be  so  assessable  and  chargeable  in  the  name  of  the  factor,  agent,  receiver,  branch, 
or  manager. 

Rule  7.  Non-residents ;  Control  over  Residents. — Where  a  non-resident  person,  not 
being  a  British  subject  or  a  British,  Indian,  Dominion,  or  Colonial  firm  or  company,  or 
branch  thereof,  carries  on  business  with  a  resident  person,  and  it  appears  to  the  commis- 
sioners by  whom  the  assessment  is  made  that,  owing  to  the  close  connection  between  the 
resident  person  and  the  non-resident  person,  and  to  the  substantial  control  exercised  by  the 
non-resident  person  over  the  resident  person,  the  course  of  business  between  those  persons 
can  be  so  arranged,  and  it  is  so  arranged,  that  the  business  done  by  the  resident  person  in 
pursuance  of  his  connection  with  the  non-resident  person  produces  to  the  resident  person 
either  no  profits  or  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  from 
that  business,  the  non-resident  person  shall  be  assessable  and  chargeable  to  tax  in  the  name 
of  the  resident  person  as  if  the  resident  person  were  an  agent  of  the  non-resident  person. 
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Rule  8.  Non-residents;  Charge  on  Percentage  of  Turnover  —Where  it  appears  to  the 
commissioners  by  whom  the  assessment  is  made  or,  on  any  objection  or  appeal,  to  the 
general  or  special  commissioners,  that  the  true  amount  of  profits  or  gains  of  any  non- 
resident person  chargeable  with  tax  in  the  name  of  a  resident  person  cannot  in  any  case  be 
readily  ascertained,  the  commissioners  may,  if  they  think  fit,  assess  and  charge  the  non- 
resident person  on  a  percentage  of  the  turnover  of  the  business  done  by  the  non-resident 
person  through  or  with  the  resident  person  in  whose  name  he  is  chargeable  as  aforesaid,  and. 
in  such  case  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating  to  the  delivery  of  statements  by  persons 
acting  on  behalf  of  others  shall  extend  so  as  to  require  returns  to  be  given  by  the  resident 
person  of  the  business  so  done  by  the  non-resident  person  through  or  with  the  resident 
person,  in  the  same  manner  as  statements  are  to  be  delivered  by  persons  acting  for  incapaci- 
tated or  non-resident  persons  of  profits  or  gains  to  be  charged. 

Rule  9.  Non-residents ;  Determination  oj  Percentage. — (1)  The  amount  of  percentage 
under  the  last  preceding  rule  shall  in  each  case  be  determined,  having  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  business,  by  the  commissioners  by  whom  the  assessment  on  the  percentage  basis  is 
made,  subject,  in  the  case  of  an  assessment  made  by  the  additional  commissioners,  to  objec- 
tion or  appeal  to  the  general  or  special  commissioners. 

(2)  If  either  the  resident  person  or  non-resident  person  is  dissatisfied  with  the  percentage 
determined  either  in  the  first  instance  or  by  the  general  or  special  commissioners  on  objec- 
tion or  appeal,  he  may,  within  four  months  of  that  determination,  require  the  commissioners 
to  refer  the  question  of  the  percentage  to  a  referee  or  board  of  referees  to  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Treasury „  and  the  decision  of  the  referee  or  board  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

Rule  10.  Non-residents ;  Proviso  as  to  Brokers,  etc. — Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  render 
a  non-resident  person  chargeable  in  the  name  of  a  broker  or  general  commission  agent,  or 
in  the  name  of  an  agent  not  being  an  authorized  person  carrying  on  the  regular  agency  of 
the  non-resident  person  or  a  person  chargeable  asi  if  he  were  an  agent  in  pursuance  of  these 
rules  in  respect  of  profits  or  gains  arising  from  sales  or  transactions  carried  out  through 
such  a  broker  or  agent. 

Rule  11.  Non-residents;  Transactions  with  Other  Non-residents. — The  fact  that  a  non- 
resident person  executes  sales  or  carries  out  transactions  with  other  non-residents  in  circum- 
stances which  would  make  him  chargeable  in  pursuance  of  these  rules  in  the  name  of  a 
resident  person  shall  not  of  itself  make  him  chargeable  in  respect  of  profits  arising  from 
those  sales  or  transactions. 

Rule  12.  Non-residents;  "  M erchanting "  Profit. — Where  a  non-resident  person  is 
chargeable  to  income  tax  in  the  name  of  any  branch,  manager,  agent,  factor,  or  receiver  in 
respect  of  any  profits  or  gains  arising  from  the  sale  of  goods  or  produce  manufactured  or 
produced  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  non-resident  person,  the  person  in  whose  name 
the  non-resident  person  is  so  chargeable  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  apply  to  the  commissioners  by 
whom  the  assessment  is  made,  or  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  general  or  special  commis- 
sioners, to  have  the  assessment  to  income  tax  in  respect  of  those  profits  or  gains  made  or 
amended  on  the  basis  of  the  profits  which  might  reasonably  be  expected  to>  have  been 
earned  by  a  merchant  or,  where  the  goods  are  retailed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer 
or  producer,  by  a  retailer  of  the  goods  sold,  who  had  bought  from  the  manufacturer  or 
producer  direct,  and  on  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners  concerned  of  the 
amount  of  the  profits  on  the  basis  aforesaid,  the  assessment  shall  be  made  or  amended 
accordingly. 

Inspectors  of  taxes  are  as  a  matter  of  course  guided  largely  by  High  Court 
decisions,  but  the  entire  question  raised  in  the  rules  is  a  very  complicated  one 
and  calls  for  no  comment. 

Details  of  two  recent  High  Court  cases  (not  Canadian  principals)  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  (quote  file  No. 
22075)  and  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

One  case  of  special  interest  has  reference  to  a  firm  of  cotton  merchants  in 
Egypt  who  appointed  an  English  agent  (not  described  as  their  sole  agent)  for 
the  sale  of  their  cotton. 

From  time  to  time  he  sold  quantities  of  cotton  on  terms  fixed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian exporters,  and  also  obtained  English  offers  to  purchase  cotton  which  he 
transmitted  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  In  both  forms  of  business  the  contracts 
(when  carried  through)  were  made  in  England.  The  Egyptian  firm  were  assessed 
for  income  tax  in  the  name  of  the  agent,  and  after  the  case  was  dismissed  by  the 
King's  Bench  Division,  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  in  favour  of  the  Crown, 
"  holding  that  the  Egyptian  firm  were  exercising  a  trade  within  the  United  King- 
dom and  were  properly  assessed  in  respect  of  the  profits  of  that  trade  in  the  name 
of  their  English  agent  who  was  regarded  as  an  authorized  person  carrying  on 
their  regular  agency." 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Harry  A.  Scott 

Liverpool,  June  5,  1925. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Liverpool,  June  5,  1925.  Timber. — New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  spruce 
deals  have  been  in  fair  consumption,  c.i.f.  prices  remaining  firm.  Con- 
sumption of  Douglas  fir  slightly  exceeded  imports,  but  prices  continued  weak 
with  an  easier  tendency  during  the  latter  half  of  May.  On  pitch  pine  the  import 
figures  for  Liverpool  and  Manchester  show  a  considerable  excess  over  consump- 
tion, due  partly  to  heavy  arrivals  at  the  end  of  the  month.  United  States  hard- 
woods have  met  a  dull  demand  with  heavy  arrivals  consisting  mainly  of  ash  and 
oak  lumber.  For  the  month  ending  May  31,  1925,  unofficial  statistics  of  certain 
timber  imports,  consumption  and  stock,  are  given  in  comparison  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1924,  as  follows: — 

Liverpool 

Import  Consumption  Stock 

1924          1925  1924          1925  1924  1925 

N.B.  and  N.S.  spruce  and  pine..       1,530         1,660  1,460         1,830  2,850         4,570  stds. 

Birch  logs                                           140           200  340           580  280         1,300  Lds. 

Birch  planks                                        109           145  273           273  248           897  stds. 

Manchester 

Import               Consumption  Stock 

1924          1925          1924          1925  1924  1925 

Spruce                                                 690           300         2,140         1,880  4,890         4,510  stds. 

Birch  logs                                                           60            40            20  40           220  Lds. 

Birch  planks                                         67             12           109            85  406           484  stds. 

Flour. — On  the  whole,  the  domestic  flour  trade  has  been  better  during  the 
past  month,  but  with  the  exception  of  Australian  shippers  who  have  done  a  fair 
business  in  certain  grades,  imported  flours  have  been  meeting  a  dull  demand. 
Home-milled  "  baker's  "  was  quoted  at  50s.  ex  mill  at  the  end  of  May  as  com- 
pared with  48s.  on  April  30.  English  patents  closed  the  month  around  53s.  6d. 
Towards  the  end  of  May  Canadian  mills  were  asking  as  high  as  54s.  and  Min- 
nesota quotations  were  averaging  Is.  6d.  per  sack  less,  with  little  business  offer- 
ing at  that  figure.  Lower  quotations  were  received  following  the  Whitsuntide 
holidays.  The  preliminary  figures  showing  the  imports  of  grain  and  flour  to 
this  area  for  the  month  of  May  are  as  follows: — 

Wheat  Flour  Maize  Barley  Oats 

Quarters  Sacks  Quarters  Quarters  Quarters 

Liverpool                                                         312,503  16,7.53  13,740  7,268  29,134 

Manchester                                                        171,231           3,880  ....  49  5,991 

Hull                                                                287,776          3,136  11,277  20,532  14,181 

Of  the  16,753  sacks  of  imported  flour  arriving  in  Liverpool  during  the  month. 
9,743  sacks  were  shipped  from  the  United  States.  Other  arrivals  were  as  fol- 
lows: Canada,  471  sacks;  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  5,211;  Argentine  and 
Uruguay,  1,328.  (The  assumption  may  be  made  that  a  percentage  of  the  flour 
arriving  from  United  States  port-  is  of  Canadian  origin.) 

Of  the  total  wheat  imports  to  Liverpool  during  May,  amounting  to  312,503 
quarters,  the  exporting  countries  are  shown  in  their  order  of  importance  as 
follows:  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  97,207;  United  States,  93,421;  Canada, 
69,142;  Chile  and  Peru,  26,186;  Argentine  and  Uruguay,  19,627;  East  Indies, 
6,920  quarters. 

Canned  Goods. — The  month  closed  with  salmon  quotations  firm  and  sup- 
plies of  sockeye  1 -flats  still  further  reduced  over  last  month.  New  arrivals  of 
lobster  are  readily  absorbed.  Tomato  stocks  are  reported  short.  Toward  the 
latter  end  of  May  there  was  a  heavy  consumptive  demand  for  nearly  all  lines 

of  fruit. 
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Batter.— The  butter  market  was  quiet  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  May, 
but  unsettled  conditions  owing  to  the  Danish  strike  brought  firmer  quotations 
toward  the  close  of  the  month.  Canadian  butter  was  nominal  during  the  greater 
part  of  May  and  closed  at  around  162s.  to  164s.  on  a  slow  demand.  New  Zea- 
land butter,  which  opened  the  month  around  172s.,  closed  at  about  the  same 
figure.  Danish  supplies,  which  were  lower  during  the  month,  rose  to  around 
190s.,  with  exporters  unable  to  guarantee  shipment  at  the  close.  Irish  cream- 
eries on  May  30  were  quoted  at  168s.  to  172s.  Australian  butter  met  a  fair  sale 
during  May  at  from  156s.  to  158s. 

Cheese.— May  arrivals  of  New  Zealand  cheese  were  slightly  in  excess  of 
consumption,  and  quotations  for  New  Zealand  white,  which  opened  the  month 
at  99s.  to  100s.,  closed  at  around  95s.  on  a  quiet  demand.  New  crop  Canadian 
fodder  cheese  commenced  to  arrive  towards  the  end  of  May  and  quotations 
closed  the  month  around  90s. 

Bacon.— The  bacon  market  has  been  quite  unsettled  lately  owing  to  the 
Danish  strike,  and  buyers  are  adopting  a  cautious  attitude.  The  month  closed 
with  Canadian  Wiltshires  in  quiet  demand  at  from  106s.  to  110s.  Irish  bacon 
was  offered  at  from  133s.  to  137s.  on  May  30.  Owing  to  light  supply,  American 
bacon  has  been  firmer,  and  American  Cumberlands,  28-  to  40-pound  average, 
closed  at  from  94s.  to  98s.;  clear  bellies,  14-  to  20-pound,  from  the  United 
States  were  offered  at  from  110s.  to  113s. 

The  following  are  unofficial  estimates  showing  the  stocks  of  provisions  in 
the  port  of  Liverpool , on  May  31,  1925,  in  comparison  with  April  30,  1925,  and 


May  31,  1925  April  30,  1925  May  31,  192(4 


12,454 

20,501 

14,971 

6,858 

12,901 

11,506 

1,301 

4,292 

2,361 

4,896 

7,126 

8,670 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Canadian  and  States  Boxes 

7,189 

2,649 

6,213 

Cheese  (full  shapes)  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ..  Crates 

451 

3,288 

1,580 

Cheese  (full  shapes),  50  pounds  and  under  Boxes 

203 

9 

1,572 

1,669 

523 

Lard    (imported    pure   refined)    in   tierces,    firkins  or 

3,252 

1,384 

2,376 

Eggs. — During  May  best  eggs  kept  very  steady 

in  price,  with  i 

'air  demand 

and  no  surplus  of  supplies  owing  to  extensive  storing  operations  in  Ireland  and 
pickling  in  Denmark.  During  the  early  part  of  the  month  there  was  a  scarcity 
of  small  eggs,  but  large  arrivals  are  now  coming  forward  from  the  Continent. 
Irish  eggs  were  quoted  on  May  30  at  from  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  3d.  For  the  next 
few  weeks  easier  prices  are  expected  on  this  market. 

Hay. — Hay  has  been  in  fairly  steady  demand.  For  the  week  ending  May 
27,  1925,  the  average  price  quoted  at  Liverpool  for  first-grade  clover  hay  was 
105s.  per  ton,  at  Manchester  110s.,  not  including  delivery  to  buyer's  premises. 
Following  light  arrivals  during  the  last  few  months,  17,449  bales  of  Canadian 
hay  arrived  at  Liverpool  during  May.  Average  prices  for  this  hay  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  90s.  c.i.f.,  but  dealers  are  not  hopeful  of  maintaining 
this  price  unless  shipments  during  June  are  lighter. 

Crushed  Oyster  Shell. — A  report  from  this  office  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1106  (April  11,  1925)  pointing  out  the  market  in  this 
district  for  crushed  oyster  shell.  It  should  therefore  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  Liverpool  customs  bill  of  entry  shows  the  arrival  of  12,500  bags  of  crushed 
oyster  shell  from  the  United  States  during  May. 

Cattle. — During  May,  1,982  live  cattle  arrived  at  Birkenhead  from  Canada. 
Shipments  arrived  at  Manchester  during  May  amounting  to  896  store  cattle  and , 
484  fat  cattle.    Of  the  896  stores,  some  61  head  were  sold  to  feeders  and  the 
balance  were  absorbed  into  immediate  consumption  by  butchers.    The  prices 
obtained  averaged  from  £26  to  £32  per  head. 
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INDUSTRY 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  Cotton  Trade  Organizations  inquiring 
into  a  remedy  for  this  depressed  industry,  reported  that  while  this  trade  is  gradu- 
ally recovering  its  position,  Lancashire  is  suffering  from  the  vigour  of  foreign 
competition  and  lack  of  purchasing  power  by  consumers,  but  no  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  has  yet  been  offered.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month 
a  slightly  improved  demand  was  felt  for  cotton  yarn.  At  a  time  when  so  much 
pessimism  is  being  expressed  about  this  industry,  it  is  interesting  to  hear  of 
definite  plans  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  two  new  spinning  mills.  The  total 
piece  goods  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  first  four  months  of 
this  year  amounted  to  1,575  million  square  yards  as  compared  with  1,483  million 
square  yards  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1924.  The  month  of  April  this 
year,  however,  shows  a  decline  of  some  40  million  square  yards  as  against  April, 
1924. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  raw  wool  since  Christmas  has  probably  been 
unequalled  for  so  short  a  period,  with  the  result  that  this  industry  has  been  in 
a  very  unsettled  condition.  Since  the  recent  suspension  of  wool  sales  in  Aus- 
tralia manufacturers  have  displayed  a  little  more  confidence,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  conditions  are  normal  yet,  and  buyers  are  adopting  a  very  cautious 
policy. 

After  a  six  months'  exceptionally  good  run,  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain 
trade  shows  a  little  less  activity,  but  on  the  whole  the  outlook  is  more  promising. 
The  hosiery  trade  has  been  through  a  period  of  depression  during  the  past  month 
as  a  result  of  the  further  slump  in  wool  prices  and  the  uncertainty  over  the  new 
artificial  silk  duties. 

Some  important  orders  from  steamship  owners  and  railway  companies  have 
been  placed  in  Sheffield  for  cutlery  and  plate  and  exports  of  cutlery  are  also 
fairly  well  maintained.  The  heavy  steel  trade  in  this  district  is  quiet.  The  iron 
trade  on  the  northwest  coast  continues  depressed,  and  with  the  closing  down  of 
two  furnaces  at  Barrow  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  total  number  of  furnaces 
operating  in  north  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  is  reduced  to  nine,  compared 
with  the  normal  average  of  over  twenty. 

There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  recently  in  the  mechanical  engineering 
industry  of  this  district.  Some  substantial  contracts  have  been  obtained  for 
machine  tools,  and  motor  manufacturing  and  electrical  engineering  firms  con- 
tinue busy. 

IMPROVED  BRITISH  CROP  PROSPECTS 

Trade  Commissioner  Harrison  Watson 

London,  June  12,  1925. — Up  to  about  a  month  ago  the  outlook  for  United 
Kingdom  crops  generally  was  most  dismal,  resulting  from  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted winter  spell  of  unfavourable  and  wet  weather. 

Luckily  some  improvement  set  in  during  May  which  saved  the  situation, 
and  according  to  the  report  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  June  1, 
the  outlook  in  England  and  Wales  was  fairly  bright.  As  warm  and  sunny 
weather  of  unsurpassed  brilliancy  has  continued  since  the  beginning  of  June, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  interruption,  the  present  prospects  are  for  satisfac- 
tory yields  under  most  categories. 

ENGLAND  EXPECTS  A  SATISFACTORY  HAY  CROP 

The  crop  of  most  immediate  interest  at  the  moment  is  hay,  which  has 

derived  particular  benefit  from  the  recent  spell  of  sunshine.    On  June  1,  the 

Ministry  of  Agriculture  reported:    "  There  is  every  prospect  of  another  season 

with  satisfactory  hay  crops,  although  at  present  they  hardly  promise  such 
heavy  yields  as  in  the  last  two  years." 
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It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  condition  of  hay  in  most  places  has  materi- 
ally improved  since  then. 

The  report  continues:  "  The  area  of  seeds  hay  appears  to  be  slightly 
greater  than  last  year.  Seeds  have  made  rapid  growth  during  the  past  month, 
and  generally  promise  over-average  yields,  being  most  favourably  reported 
upon  in  the  east.  Meadows  have  also  done  well  as  a  rule,  but,  with  the  growth 
of  grass  starting  late,  stock  was  kept  on  the  meadows  later  than  usual,  and 
crops  are  frequently  rather  backward." 

The  present  indication  is  therefore  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  hay 
being  required  from  Canada  which  could  be  sold  at  a  price  remunerative  to 
shippers.  As  has  been  previously  reported,  owing  to  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  for  horse  transport,  the  consumption  of  hay  has  fallen  off  to  an 
extent  that,  except  in  years  of  a  poor  crop,  the  area  of  hay  available  in  the 
United  Kingdom  suffices  for  home  requirements. 

CEREAL  CROPS 

The  ministry  reports  that  wheat  made  good  growth  during  May,  and  has 
improved  in  appearance,  although  crops  on  heavy  wet  land  were  backward  and 
still  showed  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  winter  by  bad  colour.  Spring-sown 
seemed  more  promising. 

Winter  oats  have  done  well,  but  winter  barleys  are  more  variable,  and 
they  are  thin,  weak  plants  on  heavy  lands. 

Estimates  made  by  the  crop  reporters  indicate  that  the  area  under  wheat 
is  somewhat  less  than  last  year,  the  weather  during  the  autumn  being  unfavour- 
able for  sowing.  In  the  case  of  both  barley  and  oats,  there  is  little  change,  any 
tendency  being  for  increased  plantings.  Beans  were  flowering  well,  but  reports 
of  peas  were  less  satisfactory. 

It  should  be  repeated  that  all  these  crops  have  benefited  by  the  recent  fine 
weather. 

POTATOES 

The  planting  of  potatoes  was  later  than  usual,  and  much  of  the  main  crop 
was  not  above  ground  at  the  end  of  May.  On  the  whole  seeding  Was  done 
under  favourable  conditions,  except  that  the  rains  experienced  in  the  north 
during  the  latter  half  of  May  made  work  more  difficult.  Crops  are  doing  well, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  area  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 

hops 

Although,  generally  speaking,  the  outlook  for  hops  is  fairly  promising, 
considerable  setbacks  have  been  experienced  which  tended  to  check  progress. 
The  area  planted  seems  to  be  slightly  greater  than  last  year. 

The  substitution  of  an  import  duty,  with  imperial  preference,  in  place  of 
the  previous  hop  control,  gives  Canadian  growers  a  special  interest  in  this  crop, 
in  so  far  that  it  increases  their  opportunities  of  supplying  a  larger  proportion 
of  any  hops  which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  import. 

It  is,  however,  too  early  as  yet  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  ulti- 
mate yield  is  likely  to  be. 

NOTICE  TO  FIRMS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 

MARKET 

A  senior  partner  of  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  South  Africa  will  arrive  in 
Toronto  at  the  end  of  this  month.  The  firm  in  question  operate  forty  depart- 
ments covering  various  commodities,  together  with  wholesale  houses  and  sales 
branches.  Canadian  manufacturers  interested  in  that  market  who  may  be 
desirous  of  interviewing  this  gentleman  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at  Ottawa  (quoting  file  No.  24104) . 
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NEW  ZEALAND  PREFERENCE  CONDITIONS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1106, 
April  11,  1925  (page  358),  concerning  the  postponement  until  September  30,  1925, 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  new  conditions  governing  the  application  of  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  advice  has  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Cana- 
dian Government  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
postpone  until  January  1  next  the  date  when  the  new  preference  conditions  shall 
take  effect.  What  the  conditions  are  to  be  will  be  decided  in  the  meantime. 


THE  CROP  OUTLOOK  IN  ITALY 

Trade  Commissioner  W.  McL.  Clarke 

Milan,  June  9,  1925. — At  the  1st  of  June  the  Italian  crop  prospects  were 
on  the  whole  reported  to  be  satisfactory.  There  will  be,  it  is  estimated,  larger 
crops  this  year  of  wheat,  maize,  rice,  iorage,  potatoes,  wines  and  hemp,  while 
forecasts  indicate  that  the  yield  of  oats,  tomatoes,  fruits,  olives,  silk  worms, 
and  sugar  will  be  less  than  last  year.  The  area  planted  in  wheat  this  year  is 
2-8  per  cent  over  the  preceding  five-year  average,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
1925  wheat  crop  will  be  900.000  tons  more  than  that  of  last  year  when  the 
wheat  harvest  totalled  4,630,600  tons.  There  are  this  year  15,000  hectares  less 
than  last  year  devoted  to  oat  cultivation,  although  maize  has  profited  by  the 
smaller  area  sown  in  sugar  beets,  and  the  maize  crop  promises  a  larger  yield 
than  in  1924  (2,600,000  tons).  The  one  staple  grain  crop — viz.  rice — which 
Italy  exports  on  a  large  scale  is  being  cultivated  even  more  extensively  than 
last  year  and  is  15-5  per  cent  up  on  the  five-year  average.  A  few  years  ago 
Italy  was  only  able  to  gather  four  tons  of  rice  per  hectare,  but  has  latterly 
brought  the  production  to  about  seven  tons. 

Forage  promises  well,  and  artificial  meadows  are  continually  being  added 
to  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  area  covered  with  tomato  plants  is  consider- 
ably less  than  last  year.  Fruit  prospects  are  good  in  the  south  and  less  favour- 
able in  the  north  where  late  frosts  have  hindered  development.  Potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  are  doing  well,  especially  in  the  centre  and  south.  The  hemp 
area  is  larger  this  year,  and  the  estimated  yield  is  put  at  from  85,000  to  90,000 
tons  or  10,000  tons  over  that  of  last  year. 

The  grape  vines  in  Piedmont  and  Tuscany  promise  about  the  same  as  last 
year,  while  in  the  other  provinces  the  grape  crop  will  probably  be  even  larger. 
The  oUive  groves,  which  yielded  1,400,000  tons  of  olives  and  2,353,000  hectolitres 
of  oil  last  year,  will  hardly  measure  up  in  their  1925  output  to  that  of  1924. 

As  the  spring  season  this  year  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  mulberry  leaf, 
the  quantity  of  silkworm  eggs  being  incubated  is  from  15  to  20  per  cent  under 
that  of  last  year,  when  about  50,000  tons  were  produced.  The  sugar-beet  area 
of  60,000  hectares  is  only  half  that  of  last  year  and  two-thirds  of  the  1923  area, 
There  have  been  difficulties  between  the  growers  and  the  refineries,  the  former 
of  whom,  being  disappointed  with  the  contracted  prices  for  this  year's  crop  of 
beets,  have  greatly  decreased  their  sowings.  It  is  estimated  that  the  output 
for  the  forthcoming  sugar  year  will  amount  to  about  180,000  tons  of  sugar, 
which  with  the  170,000  tons  of  unsold  stocks,  will  it  is  believed  suffice  for  the 
needs  of  the  home  market  put  now  at  320,000  tons  for  1925-26.  The  unfavour- 
able feature  in  this  connection  is  that  at  least  ten  of  the  sugar  refineries  will 
this  current  year  remain  closed. 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Trade  Commissioner  A.  S.  Bleakney 

Brussels,  June  9,  1925. — While  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1924  showed 
imports  of  Canadian  goods  into  Belgium  valued  at  $19,675,258,  an  increase  of 
over- 47  per  cent  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  year  ($13,328,248),  the  twelve 
months  ending  March,  1925,  show  a  slight  decline  on  the  vear  ending  March, 
3924:   $16,633,411  against  $17,452,422. 

The  fall  of  the  Belgian  franc  towards  the  end  of  May  has  been  the  most 
outstanding  feature  of  the  month.  While  the  somewhat  tense  political  situation 
may  not  be  without  its  influence,  it  would  appear  that  the  Belgian  franc  is 
merely  reflecting  the  movement  of  the  French  franc.  The  movement,  however, 
should  aid  Belgian  industry  and  check  imports. 

The  rise  in  sterling  does  not  seem  to  have  had  its  usual  beneficial  effect  on 
the  iron  and  steel  situation.  Mills  have  taken  local  orders  at  lower  prices  than 
for  export.  Probably  because  of  the  prospects  of  labour  troubles,  domestic 
orders  are  more  acceptable.  There  is  a  possibility  of  an  early  cessation  of  work 
in  the  Charleroi  steel  area,  and  under  present  conditions  it  is  believed  that  many 
mills  would  welcome  an  excuse  to  shut  down.  In  the  coal  mining  industry  orders 
are  better  on  higher  English  and  French  exchange  checking  imports  of  these 
foreign  coals.  Extraction  is  reduced  and  sales  are  mostly  from  accumulated 
stocks.  The  demand  for  window  glass  is  small,  and  in  spite  of  the  closing  of 
several  basins,  sales  hardly  cover  production.  The  demand  for  building 
materials  is  quiet.  Belgian  cement  works,  however,  are  receiving  orders  for 
export  at  prices  of  185  francs  the  ton  (sacks  included).  Finnish  and  Swedish 
constructional  woods  are  selling  for  320  to  350  francs  the  cubic  metre. 

MARKET  FOR  SITKA  SPRUCE  IN  ARGENTINA 

Trade  Commissioner  E.  L.  McColl 

Buenos  Aires,  May  25,  1925. — In  considering  the  market  for  Sitka  spruce 
in  Argentina,  it  will  be  well  to  review  the  imports  of  all  construction  lumber 
into  this  country  in  order  to  understand  the  trend  or  change  in  position  of 
importance  which  is  taking  place  among  the  different  woods  imported.  Argen- 
tina will  continue  to  buy  white  pine,  yellow  pitch  pine,  Douglas  fir,  and  spruce 
in  increasing  quantities  from  Northern  Europe  and  the  northern  half  of  North 
America,  as  well  as  Parana  pine  from  Southern  Brazil,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
her  continually  increasing  building  activities,  because  there  is  no  wood  in 
Argentina  suitable  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  above-mentioned  woods  are 
put.  Argentina  is  entirely  dependent,  and  always  will  be,  upon  foreign  countries 
for  general  construction  lumber  which  is  soft  and  workable  yet  strong  and 
durable.  There  is  an  abundance  of  hard  woods  of  innumerable  variety  in  Argen- 
tina, but  these  are  so  heavy  and  hard  that  at  present  they  are  only  used  for 
vehicles,  posts,  railway  sleepers,  furniture,  and  in  some  cases  in  high-class  houses 
and  buildings  for  expensive  doors,  stairways,  and  for  decorative  purposes.  There 
is  also  Argentine  cedar,  but  it  is  too  brittle  for  general  use,  and  is  therefore  not 
popular  as  a  good  building  material.  For  the  year  1924  yellow  pitch  pine,  or 
"  pino  tea,"  as  it  is  called  here,  made  up  45  per  cent  of  foreign  lumber  importa- 
tions, almost  the  entire  quantity  coming  from  the  United  States.  White  pine 
accounted  for  approximately  28  per  cent,  nearly  all  of  which  consisted  of  Parana 
pine  from  Southern  Brazil.  Spruce  of  all  kinds,  originating  in  equal  quantity 
from  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and  the  United  States,  with  smaller  quantities 
from  other  countries,  amounted  to  27  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  foreign 
lumber.  Douglas  fir,  all  of  which  is  quoted  as  coming  from  the  United  States, 
made  up  only  0  16  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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The  importation  of  spruce  has  been  gradually  increasing,  from  1,500,000 
square  metres  in  1921  to  6,771,000  in  1924.  In  1924  Canada  sent  only  452,000 
square  metres  or  slightly  under  7  per  cent,  while  the  United  States  accounted  for 
1,735,000  square  metres  or  about  a  quarter  of  the  total  spruce  imported,  the 
remaining  68  per  cent  coming  from  Europe.  European  countries  are  under- 
quoting United  States  and  Canadian  exporters,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Argentina  is  buying  the  greater  part  of  her  spruce  from  the  Continent. 

Argentine  importers  are  familiar  with  the  following  classifications  of 
lumber:  1  and  2  clear,  merchantable,  and  common.  Importations  almost 
entirely  appertain  to  the  merchantable  class,  and  it  is  therefore  largely  upon  this 
grade  of  lumber  that  quotations  are  sought  for  by  Argentine  importers  and 
offered  by  foreign  exporters.  While  shipments  may  be  made  up  of  various  per- 
centages of  sizes,  according  to  the  desire  of  the  particular  importer,  a  usual 
assortment  runs  as  follows: — 

1  by  6,  about  27  per  cent. 

1  by  4  to  1  by  11,  about  22  per  cent. 

Scantlings,  2  by  3  to  3  by  9,  about  27  per  cent. 

1  by  12,  H  by  12,  2  by  12,  about  24  per  cent. 

Lengths:  16  feet,  45  per  cent;  12  to  14  feet,  45  per  cent;  8  to  11  feet,  10  per  cent. 

Average  European  quotations  for  an  assortment  as  mentioned  above  have 
recently  been  from  $45  to  $48  (Canadian)  per  1,000  square  feet  c.i.f.  Buenos 
Aires.  To  what  extent  Canadian  exporters  of  spruce  can  secure  their  just  share 
of  the  Argentine  market  depends  altogether  upon  whether  they  can  meet  Euro- 
pean quotations.  While  Sitka  spruce  is  known  to  a  few  American  and  English 
importers,  a  general  knowledge  of  its  superior  qualities  does  not  exist.  Those 
importers  who  are  acquainted  with  this  wood,  and  who  know  that  it  is  of  large 
dimensions,  has  fewer  knots  and  is  a  stronger  timber  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
Eastern  American  or  European  spruce,  assume  that  Canadian  exporters  will 
demand  a  higher  price  for  this  timber  in  accordance  with  its  superior  value.  They 
are  doubtful  if  the  market  will  pay  the  price  demanded,  but  nevertheless  nearly 
all  importers  interviewed  by  the  writer  expressed  a  desire  that  their  names 
should  be  given  to  exporters  of  Canadian  Sitka  spruce  in  order  that  they  could 
be  more  fully  informed  concerning  its  qualities  and  price. 

It  is  difficult  to  induce  Argentine  buyers  of  lumber  to  establish  a  credit 
abroad.  On  the  whole,  they  demand  sixty  to  ninety  days'  draft  attached  to 
documents  with  the  privilege  of  taking  up  the  draft  if  exchange  is  favourable 
before  the  due  date,  credit  being  given  for  the  interest  covering  the  unexpired 
time. 

While  the  Pacific  Lumber  Inspection  Bureau  conditions  of  purchase  are 
well  known,  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  induce  importers  here  to  agree  that 
the  certificate  issued  by  this  association  at  the  point  of  export  shall  be  final  as 
to  quantity,  quality  and  grade.  Importers,  while  being  ready  to  buy  according 
to  these  rules,  desire  to  leave  themselves  free  to  arbitration  at  this  end  if  they 
find  that  there  is  a  difference  of  unmistakable  variation  in  an  assortment  from 
that  for  which  they  expected  they  had  contracted. 

A  list  of  Argentine  lumber  importers  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  following  are  the  total  imports  for  the  four  years  1921,  1922,  1923, 


and  1924  of  unplaned  lumber  or 

timber: — ■ 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

4,825,000 

5,644,000 

8,201,000 

7,409,000 

7,000 

97,000 

43,000 

1,477,000 

2,175,000 

4,912,000 

6,771,000 

8,799,000 

11,456,000 

14,875,000 

12,409,000 

19,275,000 

28,075,000 

26,943,^00 

614,000 

652,000 

380,000 

523,000 

9,760,000 

12,894,000 

18,017,000 

14,461,000 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  A  CORRECTION 

In  the  tables  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  nine 
months  ending  March,  1925,  which  were  published  on  pages  600  and  602  respec- 
tively of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  figures  given  therein  are  for  thousands  of  dollars.  This  notification 
should  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  tables. 

TRADE  OF  HAITI,  OCTOBER,  1924,  TO  MARCH,  1925 

Trade  Commissioner  James  Cormack 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  5,  1925.  The  trade  statistics  of  Haiti  for  the 

first  half  of  the  present  financial  year  which  ended  in  March  last  disclose  a  satis- 
factory trading  situation.  During  that  period  imports  increased  39  per  cent  and 
exports  35  per  cent  over  the  same  six  months  of  1923-24,  the  total  expansion 
being  from  $18,482,000  to  $25,339,600.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  exports  in 
the  period  under  review  were  within  $470,000  of  the  exports  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  of  1923-24.  Price  advances  for  coffee  and  other  products  are  responsible  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  this  satisfactory  showing,  and  not  enlarged  volume  of 
exports. 

The  imports  for  the  period  total  $11,636,400.  The  March  figures  for  1925 
of  $1,802,890  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of  1923.  This 
and  the  excessive  buying  of  the  earlier  months  of  this  year  are  abnormal,  and 
have  no  doubt  been  influenced  by  anticipations  of  large  increases  in  the  import 
duties  under  the  new  tariff  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  are  likely  to  be 
followed  by  months  of  restricted  purchases,  during  which  caution  will  require 
to  be  exercised  by  exporters. 

The  country  of  origin  of  imports  is  still  largely  the  United  States,  with  80 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Next  come  the  United  Kingdom  with  7-80  per  cent;  France 
with  4-97  per  cent;  Germany  with  3-37  per  cent;  and  Holland  with  114  oer 
cent.  Imports  from  Canada  are  largely  included  with  those  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Haitian  returns  ;  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  places  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  Canada  to  Haiti  for  the  six  months  under  review  at  $287,205. 

The  commodities  in  which  trading  activity  was  chiefly  seen  were  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  cotton  goods,  leather  articles,  iron  and  steel,  vegetable  fibres, 
mineral  oils,  machinery,  chemicals,  soap,  glassware,  tobacco,  beverages,  butter, 
lard  and  its  substitutes,  fish  and  meat.  Of  the  commodities  usually  imported  in 
large  quantities,  there  are  those  which  showed  relative  inactivity — viz.  con- 
struction materials,  wheat  flour,  and  rice.  When  it  is  kept  in  view  that  in  Haiti 
this  year  the  locally  grown  food  crops  have  been  excellent,  and  are  the  chief 
competitor  of  the  two  last-mentioned  items,  the  explanation  is  obvious. 

TRADE  OF  SOUTH  CHINA 

Trade  Commissioner  L.  M.  Cosgrove 

Shanghai,  May  15,  1925. — With  a  view  to  supplying  Canadian  manufac- 
turers with  a  resume  of  the  economic  conditions  at  present  existing  in  South 
China  the  writer  has  compiled  the  following  data  from  reports  furnished  by  the 
British  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Shanghai,  and  an  advance  summary  supplied 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  trade  of 
1924. 

The  trade  of  Hong  Kong  appears  to  have  been  affected  to  an  even  greater 
extent  than  that  of  Shanghai  from  the  disorder  and  insecurity  existing  in  China, 
and  although  the  influx  of  Chinese  capital,  resulting  from  the  lack  of  security 
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in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  has  led  to  much  building  development  and  to  a 
striking  increase  in  the  market  quotations  for  the  shares  of  various  enterprises, 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  so  closely  dependent  upon  that  of 
South  China  that  this  purely  local  activity  is  but  small  compensation  for  the 
interruption  of  trade  with  some  of  Hong  Kong's  most  important  markets  and 
producing  centres. 

At  the  same  time  one  is  confronted  here,  as  in  China  generally,  with  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  depression,  the 
returns  of  imports  and  exports  continue  to  grow,  the  total  value  of  Hong  Kong's 
trade  in  1924  amounting  to  £135,830,272  as  against  £123,326,829  in  the  previous 

year. 

Imports  were  valued  at  £72,155,478  as  against  £61,954,498  in  1923,  and 
exports  at  £63,674,794  as  against  £61,372,331  in  the  previous  year.  It  will  be 
noted  that  by  far  the  largest  increase  is  under  the  heading  of  imports,  and  as  in 
normal  years  Hong  Kong's  imports  and  exports  are  as  a  rule  approximately 
equal  in  value,  local  consumption  representing  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total, 
the  figures  for  1924  would  seem  to  indicate  that  heavy  stocks  of  various  descrip- 
tions of  merchandise  remain  in  the  colony,  and  until  these  can  be  disposed  of 
new  business  will  probably  be  greatly  restricted.  Inquiries  amongst  local  mer- 
chants tend  to  confirm  this  impression. 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  INTO  HONG  KONG  IN  1924 


Aniline  dyes   £  401,370 

Chinese  medicines  (n.e.i)   1,243,274 

Cigarettes   641,657 

Coal   1,548,788 

Cuttlefish   672,495 

Fish  and  fishery  products  (n.e.i.)   ..  1,352,824 

Flour  (wheat)   2,309,925 

Fuel  (oils)   782,284 

Ginseng   824,541 

Jeans,  grey   467,479 

Kerosene   1,594,806 

Leather  (sole)   555,367 

Peanuts   510,702 

Peanut  oil   784,924 


Chinese  medicines  (n.e.i.)   £1,217,980 

Cigarettes   1,251,120 

Cottons  dyed  plain  (n.e.i.)   941,113 

Firecrackers   613,090 

Fish  and  fishery  products  (n.e.i.)   ..  1,908,874 

Flour  (wheat)   1,795,776 

Gunny  bags   723,721 

Kerosene   1,650,507 

Leather  (sole)   614,151 

Peanut  oil   537,702 

Rice  (meal),  (rice  bran)   1,084,299 

Broken   2,480,622 


Rice  meal  (rice  bran)   £1,124,141 

Broken   3,398,043 

Cargo   550,218 

White   7,345,675 

In  husk  (Padi)   869,921 

Silk  piece  goods   1,159,664 

Sugar  raw   7,224,738 

Sugar,  refined   1,643,456 

Suitings  and  tweeds  (woollen)   . .    . .  598,622 

Tin  slabs  and  ingots   1,685,295 

Union  cloth  (wool  and  cotton)  . .   . .  558,120 

Vermicelli   564.453 

Woven  fancies  (cotton)   682,063 

Yarn  (cotton)   4,202,004 


Glutinous  rice  . . '   612,272 

Rice,  white   6,117,037 

In  husk  (Padi)   843,985 

Silk  piece  goods   927,809 

Sucar  candy   609,358 

Raw   2,331,153 

Refined   5.580,220 

Tea   645,562 

Tin  slabs  and  ingots   1,774,049 

Vermicelli   517,033 

Yarn  (cotton)   3,563,553 


PRINCIPAL  EXPORTS  FROM  HONG  KONG  IN  1924 


In  cotton  piece  goods  keen  competition  is  being  experienced  from  Japan, 
especially  in  greys  and  cheaper  qualities  of  white  shirtings,  and  also  in  prints, 
flannelettes,  and  umbrella  cloth.  There  are  considerable  stocks  in  the  colony 
and  very  little  new  business  is  being  effected. 

The  demand  for  woollen  goods  in  Hong  Kong  and  South  China  has  shown 
a  marked  increase  in  recent  years;  it  will  be  noted  that  imports  of  suitings  and 
tweeds  in  1924  amounted  to  nearly  £600,000.  Owing,  however,  to  the  chaotic 
situation  in  South  China  and  the  difficulty  of  shipping  goods  to  the  interior 
markets,  a  large  proportion  of  these  imports  (variously  estimated  at  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  total)  remain  in  the  Hong  Kong  warehouses  and  must  be  car- 
ried over  to  next  season.  As  a  natural  consequence  very  few  orders  are  being 
booked  at  present  as  future  prospects  are  altogether  uncertain. 
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In  the  machinery  trade  such  small  business  as  is  being  effected  is  mainly 
for  local  requirements,  either  on  Government  account  or  for  the  shipbuilding 
yards  and  other  industrial  establishments  in  the  colony.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions in  South  China  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  investment  of  capital  in 
industry,  and  although  inquiries  for  electric  light  installations  and  other  equip- 
ment are  received  from  time  to  time  by  machinery  firms  in  Hong  Kong,  such 
business  can  rarely  be  undertaken  at  present  on  terms  giving  any  satisfactory 
security  for  payment. 

From  the  information  furnished  by  representatives  of  the  British  companies 
distributing  cigarettes,  kerosene  oil,  and  alkalis  who  are  closely  in  touch  with 
interior  markets,  it  would  appear  that  in  spite  of  the  increasing  difficulties 
caused  by  illegal  taxation,  piracy,  and  general  insecurity  of  life  and  property, 
these  organizations  have  succeeded  up  to  the  present  in  maintaining  their  sales. 
The  growing  tendency  of  the  local  authorities  in  Canton  and  elsewhere  to  claim 
the  right  to  impose  what  taxation  they  choose  on  foreign  goods  once  the  latter 
have  left  the  owner's  godowns  is,  however,  causing  grave  anxiety  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  companies  in  question  and  threatens  to  undermine  the  whole  system 
on  which  their  trade  has  been  built  up  and  extended  throughout  China. 

In  Hong  Kong  itself  the  arrival  of  swarms  of  refugees  from  Canton  and 
the  investment  of  much  Chinese  capital  in  land  and  local  enterprises  have  led 
to  the  rapid  development  of  new  areas  and  to  great  activity  in  the  building 
trade.  There  has  consequently  been  a  good  demand  for  structural  steel  and 
other  materials,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  has  outstripped  the  present  requirements  of  the  port  and  there 
will  be  less  activity  in  this  direction  for  some  time  to  come. 

GERMAN  COMPETITION  AND  DIRECT  TRADING 

Most  of  the  German  firms  established  in  Hong  Kong  before  the  war  have 
returned  to  the  colony  and  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  their  share  of 
the  trade  of  South  China.  Whilst  some  of  these  firms  are  believed  to  have  suf- 
fered heavy  losses  owing  to  reckless  trading,  they  are  undoubtedly  strengthen- 
ing their  position  in  the  market,  and  are  doing  a  large  proportion  of  the  business 
in  hardware,  tools,  electrical  fittings,  chemicals,  drugs  and  sundries  of  every 
description,  as  well  as  almost  monopolizing  the  dye  trade. 

The  growing  tendency  of  Chinese  firms  to  seek  direct  relations  with  manu- 
facturers in  foreign  countries  is  at  least  as  noticeable  in  Hong  Kong  as  in  Shang- 
hai, and  apart  from  the  large  department  stores  and  a  few  other  substantial 
business  establishments  which  have  had  their  correspondents  in  London  and  else- 
where for  some  years  past,  there  are  scores  of  small  firms  importing  woollens 
and  other  goods  on  their  own  account,  the  orders  being  placed  either  through  a 
travelling  representative  of  the  manufacturer  or  through  some  firm  in  England. 
The  business  done  in  this  way  is,  however,  usually  on  a  very  small  scale  and 
does  not  appear  as  yet  to  threaten  seriously  the  position  of  the  foreign  importing 
houses.  It  seems  inevitable  that  the  inclination  of  the  Chinese  trader  to  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  foreign  intermediary  should  continue  to  increase, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  bulk  of  the  import 
trade  will  continue  to  be  transacted  through  the  established  channels,  and  that 
this  method  of  trading  is  still  likely  to  prove  the  most  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

CANTON'S  TRADE 

Trade  in  Canton  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  present,  the  oppressions  of  the  civil 
and  military  officials  tending  to  seriously  undermine  confidence  and  credit, 
whilst  brigandage  and  the  exactions  of  innumerable  tax  stations  on  the  network 
of  waterways  intersecting  the  province  have  made  transport  of  merchandise 
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precarious  and  expensive.  In  any  case  the  population  throughout  large  areas 
in  South  China  has  been  so  impoverished  by  a  long  period  of  civil  war  and  mal- 
administration that  even  if  the  existing  barriers  to  trade  were  removed  the 
recovery  must  necessarily  be  slow. 

Import  trade  is  naturally  in  a  depressed  condition  and,  apart  from  the  kero- 
sene oil,  alkali,  cigarette,  and  sugar  companies  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
their  efficient  distributing  organizations,  are  succeeding  fairly  well  in  face  of  all 
difficulties,  very  little  business  is  beng  effected  either  direct  with  foreign 
countries  or  through  Hong  Kong.  Even  in  Canton  itself  the  native  dealers  dare 
not  keep  stocks  of  any  magnitude,  and  most  of  the  other  centres  usually  served 
through  the  port  are  in  an  even  worse  position.  The  interruption  of  the  railway 
traffic  between  Canton  and  Kowloon  has  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  mer- 
chants at  that  port,  and  still  more  serious  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  lack 
of  telegraphic  communications  between  the  two  centres,  business  having  to  be 
conducted  entirely  by  correspondence,  and  there  being  much  delay  in  obtaining 
exchange  quotations  from  the  banks  in  Hong  Kong. 

OTHER  SOUTHERN  PORTS   (SWATOW,  AMOY,  FOOCHOW,  AND  WENCHOW) 

The  import  trade  of  these  ports  is  conducted  mainly  through  Hong  Kong 
and  (to  a  lesser  extent)  Shanghai,  and  the  development  of  direct  business  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries  is  attended  with  such  difficulties  that  few  of  the 
local  firms  care  to  attempt  it.  The  native  dealers  all  have  connections  in  Hong 
Kong  and  appear  to  find  it  more  convenient  as  a  rule  to  procure  their  require- 
ments there  rather  than  to  order  through  a  local  importer.  Speaking  generally, 
trade  at  all  the  South  Coast  ports  is  at  present  very  quiet,  but  conditions  in  the 
neighbouring  districts  have  not  been  quite  as  bad  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton, 
and  there  has  been  less  interference  with  the  movement  of  cargo. 

It  will  be  clear  from  the  above  that  the  trade  situation  in  South  China  is 
at  present  extremely  unsatisfactory.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed,  however, 
with  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  Chinese  trader  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
most  unfavourable  conditions  and  to  carry  on  his  business  in  the  face  of  difficul- 
ties which  in  most  countries  would  destroy  all  commercial  enterprise.  The  fact 
that  in  spite  of  such  discouragements  trade  is  still  going  on  and  that  the  Customs 
returns  do  not  show  any  falling  off  in  volume  of  import-  and  exports  is  sufficient 
indication  of  the  rapid  development  that  would  undoubtedly  take  place  if  a 
reasonable  degree  of  security  existed  throughout  the  country,  and  if  the  present 
burdens  on  commerce  were  alleviated. 

PROTECTION  OF  MARKS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  R.  S.  O'Meara 

Cape  Town,  March  30,  1925. — South  African  legislation  providing  against 
fraudulent  marks  is  somewhat  complicated.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
force  four  distinct  acts,  three  of  which  are  old  provincial  enactments  now 
administered  by  the  Union  authorities.  The  fourth  is  a  Union  ordinance,  con- 
solidating, amending — and  so  cancelling — provincial  enactments  in  so  far  as 
actual  registration  of  trade  marks  is  concerned. 

Act  No.  12  of  1888,  still  in  force  in  the  Cape,  provides  in  a  general  way 
against  fraudulent  marks  on  merchandise,  defines  offences  in  application  of  false 
trade  descriptions,  lists  certain  goods  as  prohibited  imports,  and  extends  powers 
to  Customs  in  the  matter  of  search  and  seizure.  Similar  provisions  are  contained 
in  Natal  Laws  Nos.  22  of  1888  and  11  of  1889,  and  in  Transvaal  Ordinance  No. 
47  of  1903.  It  is  the  Union  Act,  however  (9  of  1916),  with  rules  framed  under 
and  elaborating  it,  that  provides  for  registration  of  marks  with  a  Registrar  of 
Trade  Marks  at  Pretoria. 
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What  May  be  Registered. — Section  99  of  this  Act  states  that  a  registerable 
mark  must  consist  of  at  least  one  of  the  following  essential  particulars: — 

(a)  Name  of  a  company,  individual  or  firm  represented  in  a  special  or  par- 
ticular way. 

(6)  Signature  of  applicant  for  registration  or  of  predecessor  in  business. 

(c)  Invented  word  or  words. 

(d)  Distinctive  word  or  words  not  u  reasonably  required  for  use  in  *he 
trade  " 

or 

(e)  Any  other  distinctive  mark. 

"  Distinctive  "  is  denned  as  adapted  to  distinguish  the  goods  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  mark  from  those  of  other  persons,"  and  in  determining  whether  a 
trade  mark  is  so  adapted  and  can  be  registered  there  will  be  taken  into  account 
the  extent  to  which  use  of  the  mark  has  made  it  distinctive  in  so  far  as  certain 
goods  are  concerned.  Manufacturers  should  note  that  the  Registrar  of  Trade 
Marks  will  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  registrability  of  a  mark  except  in 
connection  with  a  formal  application  for  registration. 

What  May  Not  Appear  on  the  Mark. — Except  in  special  cases,*  the  Regis- 
trar may  refuse  to  register  a  trade  mark  which  contains  such  words  as  "  Patent," 
"  Copyright,"  etc.,  or  representations  of  the  King,  Queen,  or  Royal  Family  or 
of  the  Royal  Arms  or  of  British  national  flags,  or  representation  of  any  living 
person  without  his  written  consent.  It  is  laid  down  also  that  trade  marks  must 
not  contain  any  device  which  may  lead  persons  to  think  the  applicant  has  Royal 
or  Government  patronage  or  authorization. 

Special  Marks. — The  Act  provides  for  registration  of  special  marks  which 
are  in  effect  a  guarantee  or  certificate  of  quality.  This  applies  primarily  to 
local  bodies  who  undertake  examination  of  goods  and  certify  the  result  of  such 
examination  by  a  special  mark,  but  the  rule  would  apply  also  to  similar  marks 
placed  on  goods  by  persons  or  associations  outside  the  Union. 

Colour  Registration. — A  trade  mark  registered  without  limitation  of  colour 
is  deemed  to  be  registered  for  all  colours,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mark  may 
be  limited  to  certain  colours  and  this  fact  in  itself  is  held  then  to  form  part  of 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  mark. 

Classification  of  Goods. — Goods  in  respect  of  which  trade  marks  can  be 
registered  are  divided  into  fifty  classes,  and  each  application  for  registration 
must  state  the  class  under  which  the  particular  goods  fall.  This  schedule  is  set 
out  in  full  on  pages  107  et  seq.  of  Regulations  under  the  Act,  copy  of  which  is  on 
file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

How  to  Register  the  Mark. — Trade  marks  are  registered  with  the  Govern- 
ment office  at  Pretoria,  to  whom  communications  may  be  addressed  direct.  As 
the  regulations  call  for  an  address  for  service  in  the  Union,  however,  Canadian 
manufacturers  will  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  a  firm  of  patent  and 
trade  mark  attorneys  in  the  Union.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  will 
always  be  glad  to  make  suitable  recommendations  in  this  connection,  or  to  refer 
applications  received  to  a  competent  firm  who  undertake  the  work  for  a  small 
fee,  acting  under  power  of  attorney  for  the  manufacturer  or  his  agent. 

Advertisement. — Applications  for  registration  are  advertised,  at  applicants' 
expense,  in  three  consecutive  issues  of  the  Government  Gazette.  For  this  pur- 
pose block  or  electros  of  the  mark  must  be  furnished  on  a  scale  sufficiently  large 
to  show  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  mark.  The  blocks  are  afterwards 
retained  by  the  Registrar's  office  for  official  purposes,  so  are  not  returnable. 


*  e.g.  where  the  mark  is  automatically  registered  under  the  Union  Act,  irrespective  of  provisions  of  that 
act,  as  result  of  prior  registration  under  provincial  legislation. 
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Protest. — The  Act  provides  machinery  to  enable  aggrieved  persons  to  pro- 
test the  registration  of  any  mark  which  they  may  consider  contravenes  their 
rights.  Ordinarily  such  opposition  must  be  evidenced  within  two  months  of  the 
appearance  of  the  final  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  but  a  trade  mark  does 
not  become  incontestable  for  seven  years.  It  should  be  noted  further  that  the 
registration  in  itself  is  held  to  imply  a  bona  fide  intention  to  use  the  mark  in 
South  Africa,  and  a  trade  mark  already  registered  may  be  taken  off  the  register 
on  the  complaint  of  any  party  aggrieved  on  proof  that  it  was  registered  without 
intention  to  use. 

Power  to  Assign. — The  ownership  of  a  trade  mark  may  be  assigned,  and  it 
may  be  disposed  of  with  the  goodwill  of  any  establishment  previously  recorded 
as  owner.  There  is  also  provision  in  the  Act  for  making  certain  alterations  in 
the  mark  after  registration  has  been  effected. 

Duration  of  Registration. — Registration  is  actually  effected  after  the  expiry 
of  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  last  advertisement  in  the  Gazette,  provided 
always  that  search  has  not  disclosed  any  similar  mark  already  registered  and 
there  has  been  no  protest  or  irregularity  in  the  proceeding*,  and  subject  to  pay- 
ment of  the  fee  prescribed.  The  mark  is  deemed  to  be  registered  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  registration,  and  may  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  on  payment  of  additional  fee.  The  date  set  for  the  commencement  of  the 
fourteen-year  term  for  a  mark  finally  entered  on  the  register  shall  be  the  date 
on  which  the  application  was  lodged. 

Search. — If  requested  to  do  so  in  writing  on  the  proper  form,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  fee,  the  Registrar  may  cause  a  search  to  be  made  at  any  time  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  marks  on  record  at  date  of  search  resemble  the  mark  sent  to 
him  by  the  person  requesting  the  search.  This  is  quite  apart  from  actual  regis- 
tration. 

Fees. — The  fee  for  application  to  register  in  the  case  of  one  or  more  articles 
included  in  the  same  class  is  £1,  and  an  additional  £2  becomes  payable  if  or 
when  the  application  is  accepted.  On  simultaneous  application  to  register  two 
or  more  trade  marks  in  the  name  of  the  same  proprietor,  £1  is  payable  for  the 
first  mark,  but  5s.  only  for  each  additional  mark,  and  fees  for  actual  registra- 
tion are  reduced  to  £2  for  the  first  and  £1  for  each  additional  mark.  The  fee 
for  search  for  a  single  mark  in  one  class  is  10s.,  and  for  the  same  mark  in  every 
class  after  the  first  5s.  The  ordinary  fee  for  renewal  is  £1,  with  additional  fee 
of  2s.  for  each  additional  mark  formerly  registered  under  the  reduced  schedule 
provided,  and  outlined  above. 

BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  manufacturers  desirous 
of  representation  in  Canada,  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  under- 
mentioned:— 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  285 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  210  Winch  Bldg., 
Vancouver.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Union  Bank  Bldg.,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic  address: 
"  Wincom." 
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ASSISTANCE    THAT  CAN  BE  GIVEN  BY  CANADIAN  TRADE 

COMMISSIONERS 

Many  manufacturers  and  exporters  apparently  are  not  fully  advised  as 
to  the  valuable  services  that  can  be  rendered  by  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners. The  attached  is  therefore  issued  with  a  view  to  rendering  the  activi- 
ties of  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  of  greater  use  to  manufacturers  and 
exporters  generally. 

COMMERCIAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Manufacturers  and  exporters  can  receive  up-to-date  information  through 
the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  or  by  direct  correspondence  with  the 
Department  or  any  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  as  to: — 

(a)  The  present  and  prospective  demand  for  their  goods. 

(6)  Foreign  and  local  competition  (with  specimens,  catalogues  and  prices). 

(c)  Details  of  best  selling  methods. 

(d)  Reports  on  foreign  buyers,  though  the  Department  cannot  assume 
any  responsibility  in  any  opinions  expressed  by  Trade  Commissioners. 
They,  however,  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to  advise  exporters  as 
to  the  standing  of  such  firms. 

(e)  Specifications  of  articles  in  particular  demand. 

(/)  Inquiries  for  goods,  and  by  means  of  an  efficient  system  for  collecting 
such  inquiries  the  names  can  be  obtained  from  time  to  time  from  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

AGENTS,  BUYERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

2.  Trade  Commissioners  will  also: — 

(a)  Recommend  to  intending  exporters  the  names  of  responsible  parties  in 
a  position  to  act  as  agents  or  buyeis  and  distributors. 

(6)  Give  every  possible  assistance  to  such  agents,  etc.,  and  will  introduce 
them  to  influential  individuals  or  associations  who  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  goods  from  Canada. 

(c)  Give  confidential  information,  when  so  requested,  as  to  the  activities 
of  agents  appointed  by  Canadian  exporters,  or  firms  to  whom  sales 
have  been,  or  are  being,  made. 

ADVERTISING 

3.  Trade  Commissioners  can  assist  in  advising  Canadian  exporters  and 
manufacturers : — 

(a)  As  to  the  best  media  in  which  to  place  advertisements  and  the  form 
which  such  advertisements  should  take,  i.e.,  their  adaptation  to  the 
special  requirements  of  the  community. 

(b)  In  the  display  of  catalogues,  price  lists  and  samples  where  they  can 
be  seen  by  potential  buyers. 

(c)  As  to  the  distribution  of  trade  literature,  and  its  probable  cost. 

GENERAL 

4.  (a)  Trade  Commissioners  will  always  be  glad  to  receive  visitors  from 

Canada  and  introduce  them  to  possible  buyers  or  agents,  or  put  them 
in  touch  with  such  experts  as  legal  advisers,  interpreters,  and  ship- 
ping and  banking  representatives. 
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The  good  offices  of  Trade  Commissioners  can  always  be  invoked  with 
a  view  to  settling  difficulties  which  may  arise  between  the  Canadian 
exporters  and  buyers  abroad. 

Trade  Commissioners  will  at  any  time  provide  such  information  as 
may  be  available  as  to  freight  rates,  customs,  port  dues,  etc.,  so  as  to 
enable  Canadian  firms  to  quote  prices  for  delivery  overseas.  They 
will  be  glad  also  to  provide  information  respecting  cost  of  travel,  regu- 
lations applicable  to  commercial  travellers,  packing  and  marking  of 
goods,  shipping  accommodation,  storage  arrangements  and  any  other 
foreign  government  regulations  or  conditions  which  have  to  be  com- 
plied with. 

FINANCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  with  regard  to: — 

(a)  Terms  of  credit  which  may  be  given  to  foreign  buyers. 

(6)  Financial  houses  and  banks  who  will  discount  bills  or  give  credit. 

(c)  Regulations  governing  the  recovery  of  debts  in  foreign  countries. 

(d)  Disposal  of  goods  abroad  contracted  for  but  not  accepted  by  foreign 
buyers. 

(e)  Infringement  of  trade  marks  or  patent  rights;  and  advise  on  regis- 
tration. 

INFORMATION  NECESSARY  TO  THE  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

When  a  Canadian  exporter  desires  the  assistance  of  a  Trade  Commissioner 
in  marketing  his  goods  abroad,  he  should  in  the  first  letter  give  that  officer  the 
very  fullest  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  which  he  desires  to  sell 
as  follows: — 

(a)  Catalogues  and  best  export  prices  c.i.f.  port  of  entry,  or  failing  that, 
f.o.b.  Canadian  port.  It  is  quite  useless  to  send  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

(b)  Details  regarding  process  of  manufacture  if  convenient. 

(c)  If  not  too  bulky,  samples  of  what  the  firms  have  to  offer  should  be 
forwarded — not  necessarily  a  full  range — and  a  draft  or  money  order 
sufficient  to  cover  the  customs  duties  and  landing  charges  on  the 
samples. 

(d)  Banked  references. 

(e)  The  proportion  of  output  which  is  available  for  export,  time  required 
to  ship  from  receipt  of  order  and  the  quantity  for  which  orders  will 
be  accepted. 

The  Trade  Commissioner  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  survey  of  his 
territory,  report  the  opportunities  for  the  lines  to  be  exported,  and  can  then 
either  place  the  exporter  in  communication  with  reliable  importers  or  recom- 
mend suitable  agents. 


Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  "Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal"  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 
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CHILEAN  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

With  a  view  to  assisting  the  development  of  the  Chilean  iron  and  steel 
industry,  the  Chilean  Government,  says  the  London  Times  Trade  Supplement, 
has  approved  a  decree  whereby  new  iron  and  steel  companies  operating  in  the 
republic  and  utilizing  Chilean  ore  will  be  granted  a  premium  of  $15  (gold)  per 
ton  of  pig-iron  produced,  and  $20  (gold)  per  ton  of  steel. 

The  premiums  will  be  payable  on  a  maximum  output  of  20,000  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  in  the  first  two  years,  on  40,000  tons  of  each  product  in  the  two  follow- 
ing years,  and  on  50,000  tons  during  the  remainder  of  the  period  fixed  by  the 
decree.  An  additional  premium  of  $15  (gold)  per  ton  of  iron  ingot  and  $20 
(gold)!  per  ton  of  steel,  whether  in  ingot  or  manufactured  form,  will  be  payable 
in  respect  of  production  sold  abroad.  The  decree  limits  to  25  years  the  period 
during  which  the  manufacturing  and  export  subsidies  are  to  be  granted. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
Australia 

Copies  of  tender  forms  and  specifications  have  been  received  from  Trade 
Commissioner  D.  H.  Ross,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the  Victorian 
Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne,  and  the  Commonwealth  Post- 
master General's  Department,  Sydney,  Australia. 

These  tender  forms  and  specifications  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  inter- 
ested Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 

Tenders  in  conformity  to  the  specifications  should  be  addressed,  respec- 
tively, to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  the  Deputy  Postmaster  General,  Postmaster  General's  Depart- 
ment, Sydney,  Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  thus: — 

VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  RAILWAYS 

Particulars 

Supply  and  delivery  of  170  mild  steel  sheets  of  various  sizes  for  locomotive 

construction  and  11.35  cwt.  mild  steel  hoop,  as  specified. 
Manufacture,   supply  and  delivery  of  approximately  350  tons  of  tramway 
rails  and  10  or  15  tons  of  fishplates,  as  specified. 

POSTMASTER  GENERAL 's  DEPARTMENT 

N.S.W.  113     Nov.  6,  1925  Supply  and  delivery  or,  alternatively,  supply,  delivery  and  supervision  of 

installation  at  Canberra,  N,S.W..  of  an  automatic  telephone  switchboard 
together  with  associated  apparatus,  to  drawings  and  as  specified. 

TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  there  have  been 
received  the  following  inquiries  for  Canadian  products.  The  names  of  the  firms  making 
these  inquiries,  with  their  addresses,  can  be  obtained  only  by  those  specially  interested  in 
the  respective  commodities  upon  application  to:  "The  Commercial  Intelligence  Branch 
of  the  Department  op  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,"  or  the  Boards  of  Trade  at  St. 
John,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Sherbrooke,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Woodstock,  St.  Mary's  (Ont.), 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  at  Belleville,  Peterborough', 
Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Stratford,  Brantford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  and  Victoria 
(B.C.);  Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor;  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation Offices  at  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  and  Victoria;  and  the 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  Manufacturers'  Association,  Kitchener  (Ont.). 

Foodstuffs 

794.  Flour.— Established  firm  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  wish  to  get  one  or  two  direct  con- 
nections with  Canadian  flour  mills  manufacturing  Manitoba  spring  wheat  patents. 

795  Cheese.— An  Antwerp  cheese  importer  would  like  to  obtain  the  representation  of 
a  Canadian  firm  for  Cheshire  and  cream  cheese. 


No.  Date  of  Closing. 

38402  Aug,  12,  1925 

37815  Aug.  26,  1925 
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796.  Eggs. — A  firm  of  egg  merchants  in  Leith,  Scotland,  with  three  branches,  desire  to  get 
in  touch  with  Canadian  shippers  of  particularly  good  brands  of  eggs  for  supplying  100  thirty- 
dozen  cases  per  week  during  October,  November,  and  December. 

797.  Bacalao  (Codfish). — Inquiries  are  frequently  received  by  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioners, and  also  at  the  Department,  asking  for  names  and  addresses  of  Canadian  firms  who 
are  in  a  position  to  export  this  commodit}^.  Any  such  firms  are  requested  to  write  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  quoting  file  No.  25101. 


Miscellaneous 

799.  Foodstuffs;  Chemicals,  Heavy  and  Light;  and  Metal  Products. — A  Dutch  firm, 
with  head  office  in  Amsterdam  and  seven  branches  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  desire  to  hear 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  of  foodstuffs,  heavy  and  light  chemicals,  and  metal  products, 
suitable  for  distribution  in  the  Far  East. 

800.  Wool,  Hides  and  Skins. — Important  Antwerp  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Cana- 
dian exporters  of  raw  wool  and  hides  and  skins,  dry  and  salted. 

801.  Hides  and  Skins,  etc. — Important  Antwerp  firm  would  like  to  hear  from  Canadian 
exporters  of  hides  and  skins,  tanning  materials,  leaf  tobacco,  wool,  cotton,  horns,  and  horse 
hair. 

802.  Wool,  etc. — A  firm  in  Antwerp  desire  to  open  up  business  relations  with  Canadian 
firms  exporting  wool,  horse  hair,  leather,  rubber,  and  copal  gum. 

803.  Packing. — A  firm  in  Bulgaria  would  like  to  import  packing  of  all  kinds  (hemp, 
asbestos,  rubber,  etc.)  from  Canada.    Port  of  entry:   Constanza,  Galatz,  or  Braila. 

804.  Belting. — A  firm  in  Bulgaria  wish  to  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian  dealers  of 
leather  belting,  balata  belting,  and  camel  hair  belting.  Port  of  entry:  Constanza,  Braila,  or 
Galatz. 

805.  Rubber  Hot-water  Bottles. — A  responsible  import  house  in  Shanghai,  China,  desires 
the  exclusive  representation  for  China  for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  hot-water 
bottles,  all  sizes.    Samples  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Shanghai  are  requested. 

806.  Straws. — A  London  company  are  open  to  import  natural  cut  straws  for  drinking 
purposes  and  ask  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  Canadian  manufacturers. 

807.  Chain. — An  old-established  Liverpool  firm  are  interested  in  getting  in  touch  with 
a  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  turn  out  a  white  metal-b'eaded  chain  suitable  for  use  with 
bath  and  lavatory  waste  fittings. 

808.  Black  Sheets. — An  import  firm  in  Kobe,  having  their  own  galvanizing  plant,  are  in 
the  market  for  1,000  tons  each  month  of  close  annealed  soft  mild  steel  black  sheets.  These 
sheets,  which  are  at  present  imported  chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  come  in  various  sizes  and 
weights,  the  most  popular  of  which  are  as  follows: — 

6  feet  by  3   feet,  10  sheets  per  bundle  of  112  pounds,  100  tons. 

6  feet  by  3   feet,  27  sheets  per  bundle  of  224,  pounds,  100  tons. 

7  feet  by  2\  feet,  28  sheets  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,  100  tons. 

8  feet  by  2£  feet,  25  sheets  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,  100  tons. 

6  feet  by  2^  feet,  33  sheets  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,  100  tons. 

7  feet  by  2\  feet,  28  sheets  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,   50  tons. 

8  feet  by  2\  feet,  25  sheets  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,  100  tons. 
BWG  No.  26— 

6  feet  by  2^  feet,  20  sheets)  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,    20  tons. 

7  feet  by  2^  feet,  17  sheets  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,    20  tons. 

8  feet  by  2^  feet,  15  sheets  per  bundle  of  224  pounds,    20  tons. 

809.  Scrap  Copper,  Brass  and  Zinc. — A  Japanese  import  firm  desire  to  communicate 
with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  ship  scrap  copper,  brass  and  zinc  to  Japan. 

810.  Iron  and  Steel. — A  firm  in  Bucharest,  Roumania,  would  like  to  receive  offers  and 
quotations  of  iron  and  steel.    Port  of  entry:   Constanza,  Galatz,  or  Braila. 

811.  Concrete  Moulds. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires  full  par- 
ticulars and  c.i.f.  prices  for  concrete  moulds. 

812.  Grinding  Machine  for  Bones. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore  desires 
c.i.f.  prices  Singapore  and  full  particulars  of  grinding  machines  for  bones. 

813.  Grinding  and  Mixing  Machines. — Admiralty  canteen  contractor  in  Singapore 
desires  c.i.f.  prices  Singapore  and  full  particulars  of  grinding  and  mixing  machines  for  garlic 
and  onions. 

814.  Valves,  Fittings,  Winches  and  Tubes. — Canadian  firms  interested  in  exporting 
their  products  abroad  are  asked  to  communicate  with  a  Bulgarian  concern.  Port  of  entry: 
Constanza,  Braila,  or  Galatz. 

815.  Lumber. — A  firm  in  Valencia  are  anxious  to,  be  put  in  touch  with  Canadian 
exporters  of  beech,  spruce,  Douglas  fir,  hardwood  and  Cottonwood  logs.  Port  of  entry: 
Valencia,  Spain. 

816.  Fibre  Wardrobe  Trunks. — A  firm  in  The  Hague  (Holland)  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  Canadian  exporters  of  fibre  wardrobe  trunks. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS  FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING 

JUNE  22,  1925 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  22,  1925.  Those  for  the  week  ending  June  15, 
1925,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 


Britain  f 

France  Fr. 

Italy  Lire. 

Holland  Florin. 

Belgium  Fr. 

Spain  Pes. 

Portugal  Esc. 

Switzerland  Fr. 

Germany  Reichs  Mk. 

Greece  Dr. 

Norway  Kr. 

Sweden  Kr. 

Denmark  Kr. 

Japan  Yen 

India  R. 

United  States  $ 

Mexico  I 

Argentina  Pes. 

Brazil  Mil. 

Roumania  Lei 

Jamaica  i 

British  Guiana  $ 

Baibados  I 

Trinidad  $ 

Dominica  % 

St.  Kitta  I 

Grenada  $ 

St.  Lucia  $ 

St.  Vincent  I 

Tobago   I 

Shanghai,  China  Tael 

Batavia,  Java  Guilder 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements  ..$ 


Parity 
00  14.86 
.193 

.m 

.402 
.193 
.193 

1.08 
.193 
.238 
.193 
.268 
.2oa 
ir.-a 
.41* 
2s. 
(1.00 
.499 
.424 
.324 
.193 

4.86 

1. 

1. 

t. 

1. 

I. 

I. 
1. 
I. 

.708 
.402 
.567 


Week  ending    Week  ending 


June  15, 

June  22, 

1925 

1925 

$4.85375 

$4.85625 

.0481 

.4665 

.0387 

.0375 

.4018 

.4011 

.0473 

.0463 

.1459 

.1455 

.0495 

.0509 

.1942 

.1943 

.2380 

.2380 

.0169 

.0167 

.1691 

.1706 

.2676 

.2676 

.1895 
.4125 
.3662 

.1928 
.4100 

1.00 

.3662 
Par 

.4965 

.4935 

.3993 

.4025 

.1100 

.1112 

4.8487 

4.85£ 

1.0162— .9912  .9912—1.0262 


.7762 
.4020 
.5700 


.7800 
.4020 
.5682 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Plymouth,  Cherbourg  and  London. — Ascania,  July  11;  Antonia,  July  18;  Ausonia, 
Aug.  1 — all  Cunard  Line. 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  July  3;  Montrose,  July  10 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Moveria, 
July  3;  Corrientes,  July  10 — both  Cunard  Line;  Regina,  July  4;  Canada,  July  11;  Doric, 
July  18;  Megantic,  July  25 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Aurania,  Anchor-Donaldson, 
July  24. 

To  London. — Batsford,  July  4;  Bothwell,  July  10;  Bolingbroke,  July  18;  Brandon, 
July  25— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Vasconia,  July  4;  Ascania,  July  11;  Antonia,  July  18 — all 
Cunard  Line;  Canadian  Hunter,  July  4;  Canadian  Raider,  July  14;  Canadian  Rancher, 
July  24— all  C.G.M.M.;   Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  July  11. 

To  Avonmouth. — Caledonian,  July  4;  Welshman,  July  11;  Colonian,  Juljr  18;  Oxonian, 
July  25 — all  White  Star-Dominion;  Kastalia,  Anchor-Donaldson,  July  4. 

To  Southampton. — Minnedosa,  July  1;    Melita,  July  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairndhu,  July  3;  Cairnvalona,  July  10 — both  Thomson 
Line. 
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To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  July  2;  Manchester  Producer,  July  9;  Manchester 
Importer,  July  16 — all  Manchester  Liners. 

To  Hull. — Comino,  Furness,  Withy,  July  11. 

To  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Canadian  Victor,  July  3;  Canadian  Leader,  July  17;  Cana- 
dian Commander,  July  31— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Glasgow. — Marloch,  July  2;  Marburn,  July  2;  Metagama,  July  14 — all  Canadian 
Pacific;  Letitia,  July  3;  Saturnia,  July  10;  Athenia,  July  17;  Letitia,  July  31 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson. 

To  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  July  3. 
To  Dublin. — Lord  Downshire,  Head  Line,  July  8. 

To  Bermuda,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Balfour,  July  4;  Berwyn,  July  21 — 
both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian  Carrier,  June 
30;  Canadian  Runner,  July  14;  Canadian  Otter,  July  28— all  C.G.M.M. 

To  Bermuda,  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize. — Canadian  Forester, 
July  8;  Canadian  Fisher,  July  29— both  C.G.M.M. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Canadian  Sapper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  3  and  24. 

To  Antwerp. — Canadian  Hunter,  July  4;  Canadian  Raider,  July  14;  Canadian  Rancher, 
July  24— all  C.G.M.M.;  Minnedosa,  July  1;  Melita,  July  15— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Rotterdam. — Essex  County,  July  4;  Porsanger,  July  22 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports. 

To  Hamburg. — Grey  County,  July  11;  Hada,  July  25 — both  Intercontinental  Trans- 
ports. 

To  Havre. — Laval  County,  Intercontinental  Transports,  July  15. 
To  Genoa  and  Naples. — Vallescura,  Lloyd  Mediterraneo's  Italian  Service,  July  12. 
To  Australian  Ports. — Canadian  Conqueror,  July  3;    Canadian  Spinner,  July  31 — 
both  C.G.M.M. 

To  South  African  Ports. — Calumet,  Elder  Dempster,  July  15. 
To  New  Zealand  Ports.— Canadian  Traveller,  C.G.M.M.,  July  25. 
To  Yokohama   and    Shanghai    (via    Vancouver). — Canadian    Importer,  C.G.M.M., 
July  15. 

From  Quebec 

To  Liverpool. — Regina,  July  4;  Canada,  July  11;  Doric,  July  18;  Megantic,  July  25 — 
all  White  Star-Dominion  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Scotland,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  8. 

To  Avonmouth. — Caledonian,  July  4;  Welshman,  July  11;  Colonian,  July  18;  Oxonian, 
July  25 — all  White  Star-Dominion. 

To  Hamburg. — Empress  of  Scotland,  July  8;  Empress  of  France,  July  22 — both  Cana- 
dian Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  July  8;   Sachem,  July  22 — both  Furness,  Withy. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld. — Newfoundland.  July  8;   Sachem,  July  22 — both  Furners,  Withy. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chaudiere,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  July  3. 

To  Santiago,  Cuba,  Kingston  and  Montego  Bay. — Andalusia,  Pickford  &  Black, 
July  22. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama  and  Shanghai. — Canadian  Trooper,  C.G.M.M.,  July  9. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  and  Manila. — Empress  of 
Australia,  July  9;  Empress  of  Asia,  July  23 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Moji  and  Shanghai. — Africa  Maru,  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha,  July  28. 

To  London. — Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July;  Noorderdyk,  late  July — both  R.M. 
S.P.  Co.;   Canadian  Pioneer,  C.G.M.M.,  July  30. 

To  Liverpool.— Noorderdyk,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  July. 

To  Manchester. — Pacific  Trader,  June  30;  London  Corporation,  July  15 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific). 

To  West  Coast  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canadian  Freighter,  C.G.M.M.,  July  25. 
To  Bordeaux,  Havre  and  Antwerp. — Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  July  14;  Alaska,  July 
17 — both  Cie.  Gle.  Transatlantique  (French  Line). 

To  Hamburg. — Cardiganshire,  R.M.S.P.  Co.,  late  June-early  July. 

To  Rotterdam. — Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July;  Noorderdyk,  late  July — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co. 

To  Antwerp. — Cardiganshire,  late  June-early  July;  Noorderdyk,  late  July — both 
R.M.S.P.  Co.;  Canadian  Pioneer,  C.G.M.M.,  July  30. 

To  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Voyageur,  C.G.M.M.,  July  15. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  1;  Aorangi,  July  29— both 
Canadian-Australasian  Royal  Mail  Line. 


LIST  OF  ACTS  ADMINISTERED  AND  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  these  Acts  of  Parliament  and  other  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  re- 
mittances for  the  same,  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution". 

Copper  Bars  and  Rods  Bounty  Act.   Copyrights  Act.   Cullers  Act. 
Electricity  and  Fluid  Exportation  Act.  Electricity  inspection  Act. 
Electric  Units  Act.   Gas  Inspection  Act.   Gold  and  Silver  Marking  Act. 
Grain  Act.   Hemp  Bounty  Act.  Inland  Water  Freight  Rates  Act. 
Petroleum  Bounty  Act.  Statistics  Act.  Trade  Mark  and  Design  Act. 
Timber  Marking  Act.  Inspection  of  Water  Meters  Act. 
Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Act. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Electricity  and  Gas.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Canada  West  Indies  Conference  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory  (1920).   (Price  10  cents.) 

Electrical  Standards  and  their  application  to  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Final  Report  of  the  Fuel  Controller  (1320). 

Grain  Inspection  in  Canada  (1911).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Imperial  Fruit  Show  (1923). 

List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    \Price  10  cents.) 

Pan-Pacific  Commercial  Conference  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

4 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  free  to  subscribers  to  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal. 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Chinese  Markets  for  Canadian  Products  (1919).    (Price  25  cents.) 

German  War  and  its  Relation  to  Canadian  Trade  (1911).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  British  Malaya  (1923).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Markets  of  Jamaica  and  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Packing  for  Overseas  Markets  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Preferential  Tariffs  of  British  West  Indies  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Report  of  Special  Trade  Commission  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.   (French  and  English) 

1916)    (Price  25  cents.) 
Representation  in  British  and  Foreign  Markets  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Chile:  Its  Economic  Condition  and  Trading  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Republic  of  Peru:  Its  Development  and  Commercial  Opportunities  (1923).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Russian  Trade  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  after  the  War  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Timber  Import  Trade  of  Australia  (1917).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Trade  between  Canada  and  the  British  West  India  Colonies  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  New  Countries  of  Southeast  Europe  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  Opportunities  in  Scandinavia  (1922).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Egypt  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Greece  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  with  South  China  (1918).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Spain  (1920).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Toy  Making  in  Canada  (1916).    (Price  25  cents.) 

West  Africa  and  Its  Opportunities  for  Canadian  Trade  (1921).    (Price  25  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Census  of  Prairie  Provinces  (1916). 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Criminal;  Education;  Finance  (Provincial  and 
Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries,  forestry,  mining  and  manu- 
factures; Vital  (annual  and  monthly). 

Year  Book  of  Canada. 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual. 

Trade  of  Canada  (Imports  and  Exports),  Annual  and  Monthly. 

Trade  (Internal),  Including  grain,  livestock,  coal  prices,  etc 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  and  Commercial  Agents  should  be  kept  supplied 
with  catalogues,  price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade 
representatives  by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are  at 
factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f .  at  foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are  using 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  code. 


CANADIAN  TRADL 

Argentine  Republic 

E.  L.  McColl,  Reconquista  No.  46,  Buenos  Aires. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

D.  H.  Robs.   Address  for  letters— Box  140  G.  P.  O., 
Melbourne.  Office— Stock    Exchange  Building, 
Melbourne.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 
Belgium 

k.  Stuart  Bleakney,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max, 
Brussels.    Cable  Address,  Canadian. 


P.  W.  Cook.  Address  for  letters-Caixa  Postal  2104 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  office,  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  9. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

H.  R.  Poussette.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box 
125,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  Office,  Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados, 
Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  British  Guiana, 
Porto  Rico  and  Venezuela).  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 

James  Cormack,  Jamaica  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Building,  corner  Church  and  Barry  streets,  King- 
ston, Jamaica.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Cuba, 
Hayti,  San  Domingo,  Central  American  States, 
Colombia,  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas.)  Cable 
Address,  Cantraeom. 

China 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.   Address  for  letters— P.O,  Box  WO. 
Office— Laidlaw  Building,  Szechuen  and  Nanking 
Roads,  Shanghai,    Cable  Address,  Cancoma, 
France 

Hercule  Barre,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
Paris.    Cable  Address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

L.  D.  Wilgress,  Raboisen  8,  Hamburg  1.  Cable 
Address,  Mapleleaf.    (Territory  covers  Germany, 
Russia;  the  countries  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  Poland  and  Czecho- Slovakia.) 
Holland 

F.  H.  Palmer,  Zuidblaak  26,  Rotterdam.  Cable 
Address,  Watermill. 

India  and  Ceylon 

H.  A.  Chisholm,  P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Coble 
Address.  Canadian. 

Irish   Free  State 
A.  F.  MacEachern,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  00 

Upper  O'Connell  street,  Dublin.  Cable  Address, 
Canadian. 


COMMISSIONERS 

Italy 

W.  McL.  Clarke,  Via  Manzoni  5,  Milan  2.  Cable 
Address,  Canadian. 

Japau 

A.  E.  Bryan.  Address  for  letters,  P.O.  Box  230; 
office.  Room  No.  2,  Meikai  Building,  Kobe. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

alexia* 

C.  Noel  Wilde.  Address  for  letters,  Apartado 
Num.  126-bis,  Mexico  City.  Office,  Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30.  Cable 
Address,  Cancoma. 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address 
for  letters,  P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office, 
Union  Buildings,  Customs  street,  Auckland. 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

G.  R.  Stevens,  P.  O.  Box  083;  office,  Westminster 
House,  Adderly  street,  Cape  Town.  Cable 
Address,  Cantraeom. 

Straits  Settlements 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  P.O.  Box  121,  Singapore.  (Ter- 
ritory covers  Straits  Settlements,  British 
Borneo,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and  Siam.) 
Cable  Address,  Canadian. 

United  Kingdom 

Harrison  Watson,  73  Basinghall  street,  London, 
E.C.2,  England.  (Territory  covers  Home  Coun- 
ties, South-Eastern  Counties  and  East  Anglia.) 
Cable  Address,  Sleighing,  London. 

J.  Forsyth  Smith,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John 
street,  Liverpool.  (Territory  covers  North  of 
England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midland,  and 
North  Wales.)    Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

Douglas  S.  Cole,  Sun  Building,  Clare  street,  Bristol. 
(Territory  covers  West  of  England,  South  Wales 
and  South  Midlands.)  Cable  Address,  Cana- 
dian. 

Gordon  B.  Johnson,  87  Union  street,  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  (Territory  covers  Scotland  and 
Northern  Ireland.)  Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 

United  States 

Frederic  Hudd,  44  Whitehall  street,  New  York  City. 
Cable  Address,  Cantraeom. 


CANADIAN  COMMERCIAL  AGENT 

Australia 

B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange  Building,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

SPECIAL  CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES 

United  Kingdom 

Lucien  Pacaud,  Secretary  to  the  Office  of  the  High  Comioiissioner  for  Canada  in  London,  Kinnaird  House, 
Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W.I,  England.    Cable  Address,  Dominion,  London. 

France 

Philippe  Roy,  Commissioner  General,  17  and  19  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris.    Cable  Address,  Stadacona, 
Pans. 

United  States 

Department  of  External  Affairs  of  Canada:  M.  M.  Mahoney,  representative,  care  of  British  Embassy, 
Washington. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  F.  A.  Aclanb,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1925. 
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Acetic  Acid 

South  Africa,  duty  rebate   286 

Aerated  "Waters 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 
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Aeroplanes 
Holland,  air  transportation  progress ....  322 
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Apparel 
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Apples 
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Cattle  (pedigree),  market  for  in..  229 
Conditions    (general)    by  commodity 

groups   283 

Invoice  requirements  for   451 

Marine  insurance  on  shipments  to . .  . .  400 
Merchandise  marks  law  of   67 
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Page 

Argentina — C  on. 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl,  Buenos  Aires: 

December  12,  1924    67 

December  11,  1924   68 

February  2,  1925                         229,  283 

March  26,  1925  400,  401 

May  25,  1925   629 

Sitka  spruce:  market  in   629 

Tobacco   (Canadian)   possibilities  in..  402 

Warning  to  shippers  to   1 

Asbestos 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   398 

United  Kingdom,  imports  during  1923 

37,  38 

Australia 

Bounty  on  canned  fruit   320 

Business  and  financial  conditions.  .31,  375 

Butter  export  regulations   421 

exports  in  1924   64 

production  increasing   199 

season,  successful   354 

Canadian  trade  with,  1923-24   245 

Cement  manufacture  in   121 

Cotton  growing  in  16,  462 

Deferred  customs  duties   69 

Flour  market  conditions   376 

Industrial  development   593 

Metal  cordage  duties  136,  286 

New  South  Wales: 

automotive  industry's  growth   305 

business  prospects  in  1923    64 

cement  industry  in   354 

favourable  trade  signs   198 

fishing  industry  in  1923   64 

gold  shipments  from  United  States  353 

live  stock  industry   354 

manufacturing  industry  of   305 

mineral  production  in  1924  a  record  353 

Murrumbidgee  Irrigation  scheme  . .  463 
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Australia 

New  South  Wales — Con. 

olive  oil  industry..   306 

onions  (imported)  sold  at  Sydney..  15 

passion-fruit  pulping  in   15 

reports    of    Commercial    Agent  B. 
Mill  in,  Sydney: 

December  18,  1924   64 

January  16,  1925   198 

April  9,  1925   462 

May  7,  1925   593 

show  of  agricultural  society  of..   ..  593 

Sydney  harbour  bridge   463 

Sydney  the  chief  port  of  the  Com- 
monwealth   593 

trade  of,  1923-24    305 

whaling  in  the  Antarctic   594 

wheat  harvest   198 

wire  rope  manufacture  in . .  ....  . .  354 

Oil  resources  in  16,  65 

Oversea  trade  of,  July-December,  1924  269 

trade,  July  1924  to  March,  1925  ....  560 
Parcel    rates   from   Canada   via  San 

Francisco   116 

Preference  (British)  modification:  regu- 
lations  136 

Racial  origins  of  population   305 

Reports  of  C.  Hartlett,  Office  of  the 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne : 

December  2,  1924                         30,  31 

January  6,  1925  122,  123 

February  3,  1925   245 

February  16,  1925    269 

February  25,  1925  320,  321 

March  10,  1925  375,  376 

March  25,  1925   422 

May  5,  1925   560 

May  11,  1925                       560,  561,  593 

Rubber  footwear  industry  in   560 

Sheep-rearing  in   198 

Steamers  (government),  proposed  sale  321 

Sugar  embargo  and  fixed  prices  . .  . .  122 
Tenders  invited  44,  136,  279,  422,  428, 

575,  639 

Victorian      Government's  electrical 

scheme   561 

War  vessel  construction  (new)    . .   . .  594 

Wheat  harvest,  1924-25   123 

standards  and  yields  '.   . .  462 

Wire  rope  industry  established  . .   . .  376 

Wool  auction  sales  30,  375,  463,  594 

Wool  top  exports   64 

Austria 

Canadian  trade  with   203 

Automotives 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  growth  of 

industry   305 

Belgium,    automotive    imports  from 

Canada                                 . .  397 

British  West  Indies,    Grenada,  duty 

reduction    on   cars    of  British 

origin  43,  287 

Germany,  Canada's  exports  to   159 

Holland,  Amsterdam  show  of  1925  . .  330 

Canadian  possibilities  in..  ..   ..  ..  331 

India,  imports  of,  Canada  leads  in  . .  14 

Netherlands  East  Indies   549 

New  Zealand,  market  for  Canadian  in  440 
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Automotives — C  on. 

New  Zealand — Con. 
tariff  interpretations  on  parts  and  ac- 
cessories  471 

Russia  as  a  field  for   45 

Straits  Settlements,  increasing  use  of  549 
United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923  . .  63 
Axes 

India,  demand  for  in  tea  estates..  ..  14 

Bacon  B 

United  Kingdom  market  conditions  . .  302 
Bags,  Trunks,  Etc. 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924    5M 

Bahamas 

Conditions  in  1924   423 

Balloons  (Toy) 
United  Kingdom,  market  in  north  of 

England   591 

Barley 

United  Kingdom,  West    of  England 

situation   33 

Beef  (Frozen) 

Belgium,  imports  (Canadian)   522 

increasing  consumption  and  opening 

for  trade   12S 

France,  market   523 

Beer  and  Ale 
British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924    534 

Beeswax 

United  Kingdom,  market   459 

Belgium 

Bags  of  cotton,  jute,    etc.:  imports 

(Canadian)  519,  520 

Beef  (frozen)  imports  (Canadian)    . .  522 
(frozen)  increasing  consumption  and 

market   128 

Business  conditions  .  .83,  205,  309,  424,  629 

Canadian  imports  improve   83 

Cheese    (cream   pasteurized),  market 

for  in   344 

Cold  storage  facilities  in   129 

Condensed  milk  imports  (Canadian)  . .  521 
Cotton  waste  imports  (Canadian) . .  . .  520 
Cyanamid    imports    (Canadian) . .   . .  520 

Hides:  market  in   344 

Imports  from   Canada,  April-Decem- 
ber, 1924,  in  various  lines  379,  397,  519 
Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  imports  (Can- 
adian)   520 

Porcelain    insulators    imports  (Can- 
adian)   519 

Reception  and  watching  charges..   ..  20 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Brussels: 

November  19,  1924   20 

December  31,  1924   83 

January  16,  1925   128 

February  6,  1925   205 

March  6,  1925    309 

March  25,  1925   344 

March  24,  1925  379,  397,  519 

April  9,  1925    424 

June  9,  1925   629 
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Belgium — Con. 


Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Yves  Lamontagne,  Brus- 

March  20,  1925   344 

Samples:  costs  of   20 

Sugar  imports  (Canadian)   522 

Tobacco  imports  (Canadian)   523 

Wheat  flour  imports  (Canadian)  . .  . .  520 

Whisky  imports  (Canadian)    522 

Wrapping  paper  imports  (Canadian)..  52i 
Bicycles 

Japan,  trade  of  in,  and  parte   478 

Bills  of  Lading 

Argentina,  presentation  of   68 

Binding  Twine 

United  States,  ruling  on   427 

Boots  and  Shoes 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924    535 

New  Zealand,   market   for  Canadian 

in..   440 

United  Kingdom,  imports  of  rubber  in 

1923    63 

Biscuits,  Bread,  Etc 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

(1924)   534 

Bottles,  Etc. 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924    538 

Bounties 

Australia,  on  canned  fruit   320 

Chile,  iron  and  steel   638 

Box  Shooks 

United  Kingdom,  market  for  in   60 

Bran 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   399 

New  Zealand,  duty  on  and  pollard  383  ,  575 
Brazil 

Business  and  financial  conditions  .  .492,  606 

Coal:  market  for  in   ..  ..  130 

Electric  appliances  (domestic),  market 

in   515 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  P.  W. 
Cook,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

January  15,  1925   130 

April  24,  1925  492,  515 

May  8,  1925    544 

May  12,  1925   541 

May  19,  1925   606 

Soft  woods  in   544 

Wire  and  steel  products  market   541 

British  Guiana.  See  under  British  West  Indies 
British  West  Indies- 
Abbreviated  invoice  forms  -for   91 

Bahamas,  conditions  in  1924   423 

British  Guiana: 

abbreviated  form  of  invoice  and  cer- 
tificate  286 

customs  duties  change   159 

Caution  in  dealing  with  unknown  firms 

in   78 

Customs  forms  adopted  in   359 

4548—1* 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 


Grenada,  motor  cars  of  British  origin: 

duty  reduced  43,  287 

Invoice  requirements..   43 

Jamaica: 

Blue  Mountain  coffee  industry  of...  357 

carpets  in  small  demand  in   78 

chilled  meat:  market   464 

customs  revenue,  1920-23,  distinguish- 
ing amounts  derived  from  prin- 
cipal classes  of  merchandise . .  . .  513 
economic  conditions  in..  16,  127,  247, 

325,  440,  564 

export  trade  in  1924    509 

bananas   509 

cigars   512 

cocoa   511 

cocoanuts   510 

coffee   511 

ginger   511 

goatskins   512 

•      grapefruit   510 
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April  8,  1925    469 

Sheep  in  demand  in   29 

raising  subsidies   29 

Shipbuilding  in  1924   195 

Takata  failure  and  its  reaction  on  im- 
port trade   570 

Trade  of  in  1924   416 

Wool  (raw)  and  wool  tops  in  demand  30 

Java 

Marketing  technical  lines  in   88 

Refrigerating  plants  wanted  in   88 

K 

Kenya  Colony 

Wheat  industry  in   112 

Kraft  Paper 

Mexico,  and  wrapping  pa/per  market 

in   369 

L 

Lard 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   399 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924   565 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923  . ...  11 

Laths 

United  Kingdom,   plasterers'  require- 
ments   373 

Latvia 

Canadian  trade  with   203 
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Lead  (Pig) 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada..  ..  ..  399 

Leather 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imipoirts 

in  1924   565 

Mexico,  products  market  in   568 

Straits  Settlements,  openings   102 

United    Kingdom,    Canadian  imports 

into  in  1923   61 

market  for   621 

Lighting  Sets  (Electric) 

Brazil,  market  conditions   519 

Linen  (Artificial)   160 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924   565 

Lithuania 

Canadian  trade  with   203 

Live  Stock 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  statistics 

of  industry   354 

United  States,  values  for  1924   328 

Lobster 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   399 

Germany,  Canada's  exports  to   153 

Lumber 

Germany,  conditions  in  mairket   19 

New  Zealand,  trade  of   563 

United  Kingdom,  cut  lumber  for  Weir 

houses  in   485 

M 

Macaroni 

United  Kingdom,  import  trade  in  1923  7 
Machinery 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924   565 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1923   39 

Maize 

United   Kingdom,   West   of  England 

situation   33 

Marine  Insurance 
Argentina,     covering     shipments  to 

Buenos  Aires   400 

Marking  of  Goods 

China   207 

Matches 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924   566 

Meat 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924..   566 

market  for  chilled   464 

France,  market  conditions  for  refriger- 
ated  524 

market  for  frozen   523 

Norway,  import  restrictions   334 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923  ....  9 

meat  trade  (frozen)  in  1924   293 

Merchandise  Marks 

Argentina,  law   67 

United    Kingdom,    requirements  of 

Merchandise  Marks  Act   77 


Page 

Metals 


British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imparts 

in  1924   566 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923  of 

non-ferrous   39 

Mexico 

Commercial  conditions  40,  65,  230,  284, 

373,  493,  606 

Corn  duty  suspended   495 

Documentation  in  shipment  to.  .69, 113,  547 

Exhibition  in  70,  285 

Leather  products:  market   568 

Narcotic  import  restrictions   310 

Paper  bags:  market  in   403 

Parcel  post  shipments  to   250 

Pulp  and  paper  products:  market..  ..  366 
Reports  of  Tirade  Commissioner  C. 
Noel  Wilde,  Mexico  City: 

December  1,  1924   40 

January  2,  1925   65 

January  16,  1925   113 

February  2,  1925    230 

February  18,  1926   250 

March  2,  1925    284 

March  12,  1925   306 

March  28,  1925    366 

April  1,  1925   373 

May  2,  1925   493 

May  28,  1925    568 

June  1,  1925    606 

Tariff  changes   384 

Wheat  situation  in   306 

Milk 

Germany,    Canada's    export    to,  of 

canned   157 

United  Kingdom,  condensed  and  pow- 
dered imports  in  1923   10 

Millboard 

United  Kingdom,  imports  of,  and  card^ 

board  in  1923   62 

Millfeed 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Canada 

of   244 

Mill  Offals 

United    Kingdom,    Liverpool  market 

conditions   4 

Minerals 

Germany,  Canada's  exports  to   153 

India,  production  in  1923   323 

Mowers  and  Binders 

Japan,  market   52 

Musical  Instruments 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924    595 

Holland,  requirements   224 

New  Zealand,  Canadian  in   440 

United  Kingdom,  market  conditions  in 

1923   63 

N 

Narcotics 

Mexico,  restricted  importation   310 


Page 

Netherlands  East  Indies 


Automobiles:  increasing  use  of  in..  ..  549 

Business  conditions  in  225,  249 

Fruit,  seed,  etc.:  import  duty   226 

Leather  openings  in   102 

Spirits:  excise  duty  reduction   287 

Trade  marks  law  change   249 

Weights  and  Measures  Act   226 

Newfoundland 

Duty-free  list  additions   383 

Tariff  of  (new),  proposed   450 

Newspapers 

Japan,  old.  in  demand   30 

Newsprint 

Mexico,  market   369 

Straits  Settlements,  market   467 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923..  ..  62 

New  Zealand 

Automotives,  etc.:  tariff  interpretations  471 

Bran  and  pollard:  duty  383,  575 

Confectionery  imports   507 

Crop  returns  in   608 

Dairy  produce:  restriction  on  export..  43 

Depreciated  currency  duty..  ..43,  206,  406 

Destruction  of  certain  packing  material  333 

Economic  conditions  in   197 

Exhibition  (winter) :  butter  exhibits  in- 
vited                               ..    ..  124 

Honey  export  placed  under  license..  575 
Import  trade  of,  January  to  March, 

1925    562 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1924   271 

from  Canada:  notes  on  commodities  438 

Lumber  trade  of   563 

Market  conditions  321,  461 

Parcel    rates   from   Canada   via  San 

Francisco   116 

Preferential  tariff:  certain  iron  and  steel  91 

tariff  conditions             184,  285,  358,  628 

Prohibition  of  certain  imports   333 

Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
C.  M.  Croft,  Auckland: 

December  19,  1924   123 

January  16,  1925   197 

January  13,  1925    206 

February  6,  1925    270 

February  16,  1925   272 

February  28,  1925   321 

April  11,  1925   461 

April  27.  1925    507 

May  9,  1925   562 

Road  construction  in   272 

Sardines:  import   regulations   affecting  206 

Tenders  invited.. 44,  195  ,  279,  382.  508,  575 

Trade  of  in  1924                            270,  508 

Wallpapej-  market  in   123 

Wheat,  flour,  etc.:  new  tariff  conditions  206 
Winter  exhibition:  butter  exhibits  in- 
vited  124 

Norway 

Gold  surcharge  modification   406 

Import  restrictions:  domestic  animals, 

fodder,  etc   334 
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O 

Oatmeal 

Belgium,  and  rolled  oats  imports  (Cana- 
dian)   520 

United  Kingdom,  and  rolled  oats  im- 
ports in  1923   8 

Oats 

New  Zealand,  Canadian  trade  in..  ..  439 
United   Kingdom,   West   of  England 

situation   34 

Oil 

Australia,  potential  sources  in   64 

resources  of  in   16 

Japan,  market   56 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924   595 

Oilcake  (Linseed) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923..  ..  8 
Olive  Oil 

Australia,  growth  of  industry   306 

Onions 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Canadian 

sold  in  Sydney   15 

New  Zealand.  Canadian  import  trade 

with   438 

Ores  (Copper) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  during  1923  37 
Organs 

Holland,  trade  in   223 

Oyster  Shell 

United  Kingdom,  market  for  crushed..  351 

P 

Packing  House  Products 

Germany,  Canada's  exports  to   153 

trade  in   341 

Packing  Material 

New  Zealand,  destruction  of  certain . .  333 
Paints 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924   595 

Panama  Canal  Zone 

Restrictions  on  imports  of  agricultural 

products   184 

Paper 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924    596 

Cuba,  market  overstocked   41 

Mexico,  and  pulp  market  in   366 

market  for  bags  in  368,  403 

New  Zealand,  Canadian  market  in..  439 
Paraffin  Wax 

Japan,  market   57 

Patents  and  Trade  Marks.    See  Trade  Marks 

and  Patents, 
Pears 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923 ....  10 
Perfumery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924   596 


Page 

Photographic  Appliances 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1923   39 

Pianos 

Holland,  trade  of  in   223 

Pig  Iron 

United  States,  dumping  duty  on  On- 
tario   359 

Playing  Cards 

Mexico,  market   369 

Ploughs 

Japan,  market   51 

Plywood 

Italy,  market  for  birch  in   204 

Poland 

Agricultural  implements:  depression  in 

market   43 

Canadian  trade  with   203 

Postal  Services 
Canada,  direct  parcel  exchange  with 

Holland   115 

rates  on  parcels  via  San  Francisco  to 

New  Zealand  and  Australia..  ..  116 
Mexico,  parcel  post  shipments  to..  ..  250 
United  States,  parcel  post  rates  in . .  . .  405 
Potatoes 

British  West  Indies,  conditions  in..  ..  100 
Germany,  influence  of  crop  on  grain 

consumption   59 

South  Africa,  market  for  seed  in..  ..  244 

Sweden,  certificates  required   383 

United  Kingdom,  at  Bristol  Channel 

ports   3 

conditions  in  Glasgow   179 

embargo  in  England  and  Wales..  ..  253 
embargo  on  United  States  imports . .  91 

market  conditions  2,  73,  302 

Poultry 

United  Kingdom,  prospects  for  Cana- 
dian in  Liverpool  district   102 

Poultry  Feathers 

United  Kingdom,  demand  for  in   73 

Powdered  Milk 

Japan,  market  for  in   616 

Preservatives 
United  Kingdom,  regulations  re  use  of, 

in  foods   267 

Prices 

France,  increases  in   90 

Japan,  inflation  and  wages   418 

United  Kingdom,  course  of  in  1924..  145 
movements  of  in  sugar  in  1924..  ..  179 
United  States,  average,  1923,  1924..  ..  221 
Pulp 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  passion- 
fruit  pulping  in   15 

See  under  Wood-pulp. 

R 

Radio  Apparatus 

Japan,  operating  regulations   327 

United  Kingdom,  imported  apparatus 

permitted   244 


Page 


Railway  Material 

Egypt,  demand  for  in   451 

Railways 

India,  report  of  for  1923-24   274 

South  Africa,  encouraging  report..   ..  125 

Razors  (Safety) 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923..  ..  39 
Refrigerating  Plants 

Java,  market  for   88 

Refrigerators  (Electric) 

Brazil,  market  conditions   517 

Representation 

Effective,  in  the  Orient   280 

United  Kingdom,  Canadian  in  the  Eng- 
lish provinces   149 

Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland ....  349 

Roads 

New  Zealand   272 

Roller  Blocks 

United  Kingdom,  market  conditions..  299 
Russia 

Automotive  market  possibilities  in. .  ..  45 

Canadian  trade  with   203 

Flax  exports  increasing   574 

German  trade  with,  January-Septem- 
ber, 1924    222 

S 

St.  Lucia 

Customs  duties   358 

Salmon 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada  of  can- 
ned.. .   381 

Germany,  Canada's  exports  to   158 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923  of 

frozen,  cured  and  salted   9 

prospects  in  North  of  England  for 

frozen   124 

Samples 

Belgium,  costs  on,  shipped  to   20 

China,  wheat  and  flour  samples  wanted  310 

India,  wanted  in   183 

United  Kingdom,  wanted  for  Liver- 
pool   394 

United  States,  claims  for   404 

Sanitary  Seats 

United  Kingdom,  market  in  Scotland 

for   5 

Sardines 

New  Zealand:  import  regulations  af- 
fecting  206 

Scandinavia 

Shipbuilding  in  1924   195 

Scrap  Metals 
United  Kingdom,  market  for  in  North 

of  England   563 

Seeds 

Germany,  imports  from  Canada..  ..26,  153 

trade  m   26 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923..  ..  38 
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Sheep 

Australia,  rearing  in   198 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  market 

for   464 

Japan,  demand  for  in   29 

Shingles 

United  States,  marking  regulations..  ..  333 

Shipbuilding 

United  Kingdom  in  1924   147 

World,  in  1924   193 

Shipping 

Australia,  proposed  sale  of  Government  321 

Germany,  statistics  (Hamburg)   167 

India,  new  seaport  of  Vizagapatam . .  . .  247 

principal  ports   12 

Siam 

Import  trade  of   355 

Sieve  Rims 

South  Africa,  market  for  in   273 

Silk 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924    596 

United  Kingdom,  budget  duty  pro- 
posals 434,  548 

future  of  in  artificial   116 

Sitka  Spruce 

Argentina,  maiket  for   629 

British  West  Indies.  Jamaica,  market..  464 

United  States,  market  for  in   490 

Sleepers  (Railway) 

India,  situation  detailed   97 

Soaps 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924   596 

Soda  Ash 

Japan,  imports   55 

South  Africa 

Acetic  acid  duty  rebate   286 

Business  conditions  in   220 

"Cash  terms":  interpretations  of..  ..  394 

Catalogues  dutiable  when  in  cases..  184 

Douglas  fir  shipments  of  interest  in..  183 

Gold  standard  to  be  resumed..   ....  70 

Import  and  export  trade  tendencies. .  126 

Importer  (prominent)  to  visit  Canada  627 

Railways  report,  1923-24   125 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  R. 
Stevens,  Cape  Town: 

January  1,  1925   125 

January  16,  1925   184 

February  4,  1925   244 

February  13,  1925    273 

March  18,  1925   394 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  S.  O'Meara,  Cape 
Town: 

January  29,  1925    220 

March  30,  1925    634 

Sieve  rims:  market   273 

Tariff  preference :  changes  affecting  382,  407 

preference  in  operation  till  July  1..  427 

revision;  proposed  rates   526 

Valuation"  on  catalogues  for   395 
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Spain 

Customs  requirements  in   471 

Documentation  of  goods  shipped  to..  494 

International  Sample  Fair   358 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada   365 

Wheat  import  prohibition  removed. .  . .  366 

imports  into   452 

Spirits 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  duty  reduc- 
tion   2S7 

Stationery 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924   596 

Steel 

Brazil,  market  for  bars,  sheets  and  tub- 
ins  in,  and  iron   542 

India,  additional  protection  for  industry  254 
Stoves  (Electric) 

Brazil,  market  conditions   516 

Straits  Settlements 

Automotives:  increasing  use  of  in..  ..  549 

Business  conditions  248,  465 

Catalogues  wanted   250 

Leather  openings   102 

Newsprint  for   467 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman.  Singapore: 

November  21,  1924    41 

December  5,  1924   88 

December  17,  1924   102 

January  19,  1925    225 

January  23,  1925    248 

February  23,  1925    355 

April  1,'  1925   465 

April  8,  1925    467 

Subsidies 

Japan,  paid  on  sheep  imported  ....  29 
Sugar 

Australia,  embargo  and  fixed  prices  in  122 

Belgium,  imports  (Canadian) . .   . .   . .  522 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924..   596 

India,  decrease  in  sugar-cane  crop . .  . .  304 

Italy,  duty  reimposed.   184 

United  Kingdom,   Clyde  market  and 

price  movements   179 

imports  in  1923   11 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Japan,  market   54 

Sweden 

Import  regulations   309 

Potato  imports:  certificate  required...  383 

Timber  industry  of   176 

Woodpulp  supplies   160 

Switzerland 

Export  trade  of   90 

T 

Tariffs  and  Customs  Regulations 

Argentina,  bills  of  lading  and  time  of 

presentation  _ . .    . .  68 

consular  regulations  and  invoice  re- 
quirements of   451 

merchandise  marks  law  of   67 


Page 


ariffs  and  Customs  Regulations — Con. 

Australia,  deferred  customs  duties..  ..  69 

metal  cordage  duties  136,  286 

preferential  tariff  modification..    ..  136 

sugar  embargo  and  prices   122 

British  West  Indies: 

abbreviated  invoice  form  for..  ..  91 
British  Guiana,  abbreviated  form  of 

invoice   286 

change   159 

Grenada,     automotives     of  British 

origin  43,  287 

Invoice  requirements   43 

Jamaica,  revision   472 

St.  Lucias  surtax   358 

Trinidad,  surtax   207 

Denmark,  customs  regulations  leaflet..  6 

Germany,  proposed  changes   582 

revision  in  hand   167 

Greece,  wheat  flour   494 

Holland,  new  effective  July  1   549 

India,  additional  protection  for  steel 

industry   254 

Irish  Free  State,  changes   471 

Italy,  duty-free  admission  of  cereals..  91 

flour  export  prohibition   91 

import  regulations  (animals  and  ani- 
mal products)   548 

sugar  duties                              184,  494 

Japan,  Luxury  Tariff  of   419 

Mexico,  changes   384 

corn  duty  suspended   495 

documentation  on  shipments  to . .  . .  69 

narcotic  import  restrictions   310 

pulp  and  paper  products   372 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  fruit,  seeds, 

etc..   226 

spirits  excise  duty  reduction   287 

Newfoundland,  duty-free  list  additions.  383 

new,  proposed  '   450 

New  Zealand,  automotive  parts  and 

accessories:    interpretation..    ..  471 

bran  and  pollard  duty   383 

dairy  produce :  restriction  on  export.  43 
depreciated  currency  duty... 43,  206,  406 
destruction  of  certain  packing  mater- 
ials  333 

preference  conditions. ..  184,  285,  358,  628 

preferential  on  certain  iron  or  steel.  91 

prohibition  of  certain  imports   333 

sardines:  new  import  regulation..  ..  208 

wheat,  flour,  etc.:  new  conditions..  206 

Norway,  gold  surcharge  modification..  406 
import  restrictions  respecting  domes- 
tic animals,  fodder,  etc   334 

South  Africa,  acetic  acid  rebate   286 

catalogues  184,  395 

customs  tariff  and  preference. .  .  .382, 

407,  427 

revised  rates  (proposed)   526 

Spain,  customs  requirements   471 

trade  agreement  with  Canada   366 

wheat  import  prohibition  removed..  366 
Sweden,  certificates  required  for  pota- 
toes  383 

import  regulations   309 


United  Kingdom,  budget  proposals  433, 

457,  548 
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Tariffs  and  Customs  Regulations — Con. 
United  Kingdom — Con. 

import  restriction  on  hay  and  straw 

in  Northern  Ireland   253 

McKenna  duties  restored   433 

potato  embargo    in    England  and 

Wales   253 

embargo    on    imports    from  the 

United  States   91 

preference  under  Safeguarding  of  In- 
dustries Act   285 

Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act:  pro- 
posed new  50,  189,  285 

silk  duties:  proposed  changes  434,  548 

United  States,  binding  twine   427 

dumping  duty  on  Ontario  pig  iron . .  359 
ferro-silicon  and  concrete  building: 

tariff  ruling   115 

fish  landed  and  frozen  in  Canada. .  . .  359 

herring,  fresh  or  frozen,  free   427 

imports  from  Canada  as  affected  by 

80,  170,  280,  414,  488,  598 
marking   regulations:    shingles  and 

flooring  boards   333 

wheat  milling  by-product   359 

Taxation 

United  Kingdom,  liability  of  Canadian 

export  houses  for   622 

Tea 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924   596 

Tenders  Invited 
Australia. .  .  .44,  136,  279,  422,  428,  575,  639 
British  West  Indies,  Jamaica..    ..79,  231 
New  Zealand..  ..44,  195,  279,  382,  508,  575 

Textiles 

Holland,  industry,  and  Canadian  oppor- 

unities   441 

Ties  (Railway) 

India,  situation  detailed   100 

Timber 

Argentina,  Sitka  spruce  market  in..  ..  629 

Brazil,  softwoods  in  >   544 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924    597 

Sweden,  industry  of   176 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Canada 

into   39 

Suitability  of  wooden  houses  for.  .191,  318 
Tires 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  restric- 
tion on  use  of  solid   17 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923..  ..  63 

Toasters  (Electric) 

Brazil,  market  conditions   516 

Tobacco 

Argentina,  possibilities  in  for   402 

Belgium,  imports  (Canadian)  in   523 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports 

in  1924    596 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923..  ..  11 
Tractors 

Czecho-Slovakia,  motor  ploughing  com- 
petition  548 


Page 

Trade  Commissioners 

Advance  notification  of  visits  to  offices 

of   310 

Trade  Marks  and  Patents 

China,  registration  133,  546 

France,  registration   133 

Germany,  registration  of  trade  marks 

and  flour  brands  in   107 

Hong  Kong,  registration  in               ..  546 

Japan,  registration  of   109 

Netherlands  East  Indies   249 

Typewriters 

United  Kingdom,  imports  from  Canada 
in  1923   39 

U 

Underwear 

Holland,  market  conditions   444 

United  Kingdom 

Agricultural  returns  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, 1924   319 

Apples  (canned)  in  the  Scottish  mar- 
ket  420 

Artificial  silk's  future   117 

Automotive  imports  in  1923   63 

Balloons  (toy),  market  in  North  of 

England   591 

Beeswax:  market   459 

Box  shooks  for  the  West  of  England. .  60 

British  Empire  Exhibition. .   . .   . .   . .  148 

Industries  Fair  [  . .  277 

Budget  proposals  433,  457,  548 

Business  conditions.  .2,  75,  177,  181,  242, 

301,  317,  392,  503,  505,  539 

Canadian  agencies  in  provinces   149 

imports  in  1923:  by  classes  and  com- 
modities 7,  37 

Trade  Commissioners  in:  distribution 

of  territory   141 

visitors  to  British  Empire  Exhibition  416 

Capital  issues  in  1924   146 

Catalogues  and  samples  wanted..    ..  394 
Cattle  (Canadian)  in  North  of  England  486 
market  conditions  in  Northern  Ire- 
land  391 

Chemicals:   imports  from  Canada  in 

1923    61 

Clyde  sugar  market  and  price  move- 
ments  179 

Competition  in  the  West  of  England..  421 

Cotton  industry  in  Lancashire   45 

Crop  prospects  in  j   626 

Dumping  duty  on  Ontario  pig  iron  359 
Egg  testing,  grading  and  packing  in 

Northern  Ireland   179 

Empire's  Food   Exhibition   at  Edin- 
burgh  504 

Fish  (dried) :  market  for  Canadian  for 

West  Africa   153 

Flax  prices  in  Northern  Ireland   391 

situation  in  Northern  Ireland.  .296,  391 
Food  prices;  report  of  Royal  Commis- 
sion  503 

Frozen  meat  trade  in  1924   293 

Fruit  pulp:  market  in  Scotland   390 
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United  Kingdom — Con. 

Grain  congestion  at  Bristol   303 

Hay  and  straw:  import  restriction  in 

Northern  Ireland   253 

Honey:  market   458 

Horses  in  demand  in  Scotland   435 

Hosiery  trade  of  West  of  England..  ..  214 
Import  trade  from  Canada  (details) . .  172 
Income  tax:  liability  of  Canadian  ex- 
port houses  for   622 

Industrial  conditions  in  1924   147 

conditions  in  Scotland  374,  436 

Leather  imports  from  Canada  in  1923  61 

(sole)  market  in   621 

Liverpool  as  a  commercial  centre . .  . .  350 

Lumber  (cut)  for  Weir  houses  in..  ..  484 
Merchandise  Marks  Act:  requirements 

of   77 

Mill  offals:  market  conditions  at  Liver- 
pool   4 

Millers'  boycott  in  South  Wales..   ..  304 

Millfeed  (Canadian),  imported   244 

Musical    instruments:    market  condi- 
tions in  1923   63 

Oyster  shells  (crushed) :  market   350 

Paper  imports  from  Canada  in  1923..  62 

Plasterers'  lath  requirements   373 

Potato  embargo  in  England  and  Wales  253 
embargo   on   imports   from  United 

States   91 

market  conditions  2,  3,  74,  179 

Poultry:  prospects  for  Canadian  impor- 
tations  102 

feathers:  demand  for  in   74 

Preference  rates  in  the  budget.  .433,  457,  548 

Preservatives  in  foods:  regulations..  ..  267 

Prices,  course  of  in  1924   145 

Provision    trade    of    Bristol  Channel 

ports  148,  244 

Radio  apparatus  (imported)  permitted  244 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Doug- 
las S.  Cole,  Bristol: 

December  6,  1924   3 

December  16,  1924    32 

December  22,  1924   60 

February  14,  1925    214 

March  2,  1925    277 

March  11,  1925   303 

March  31,  1925    373 

April  22,  1925   436 

April  30,  1925    460 

June  5,  1925   622 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson.  Glasgow: 

December  12,  1924   5 

December  18,  1924  ..  34 

January  5,  1925   149 

January  26,  1925  151,  177 

February  5,  1925   179 

February  24,  1925   242 

March  5,  1925   296 

March  12,  1925    319 

March  21,  1925   349 

April  1,  1925   374 

April  8,  1925..   390 

April  9,  1925   420 

April  15,  1925   420 

April  24,  1925   435 

May  1,  1925   485 


May  7,  1925   504 

May  22,  1925   539 

June  10,  1925    621 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Harry  A.  Scott,  Liverpool : 

December  13,  1924   4 

December  9,  1924    4 

January  7,  1925   75 

January  10,  1925   102 

January  17,  1925   124 

January  23,  1925   153 

February  5,  1925   181 

February  28,  1925    298 

March  5,  1925   301 

March  12,  1925    350 

March  25,  1925   350 

April  6,  1925   392 

April  27,  1925   459 

May  7,  1925    486 

May  6,  1925   505 

May  25,  1925    563 

May  29,  1925   591 

June  5,  1925    624 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Har- 
rison Watson,  London: 

December  16,  1924    2 

December  9,  1924  7,  37,  61 

Januarv  9,  1925   73 

January  8,  1925   74 

January  23,  1925  142,  172 

February  5,  1925   190 

January  30,  1925   193 

-     February  10,  1925   191 

February  17,  1925   216 

February  20,  1925    267 

March  3,  1925    293 

March  17,  1925    317 

April  29,  1925    457 

May  15,  1925   503 

June  12,  1925   626 

Representation  in  Scotland  and  North- 
ern Ireland   349 

Revision  of  railway  rates  in   304 

Rubber  products  imports  in  1923. ...  63 
Safeguarding  of  industries  proposals. 59, 

189,  285 

Sanitary  seats:  market  in  Scotland..  5 

Shipbuilding  in  1924   193 

Silk  duties:  alterations  in  proposed  in 

British  budget  434,  548 

Silver  fox  breeding  in  Scotland..    ..  420 
Scrap  metals:  market  in  North  of  Eng- 
land  563 

Trade  of  in  1924   142 

by  countries   216 

Window  displays  successful   179 

Wire  (tinned  mattress),  market  in..  460 

Wooden  houses  for  the  191,  318 

wall  sections  and  joinery  for..    ..  374 

Woodenware  market  conditions   298 

Woodpulp  being  produced  in   505 

United  States 

Binding  twine:  ruling   427 

Business  conditions.  .82,  221,  377,  513,  540 

Cotton  crop  prospects   567 

Crop  and  live  stock  values  in  1924. .  . .  328 

forecasts  395,  491,  600 
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United  States — Con. 
Ferro-silicon    and    concrete  building 

blocks   115 

Fish  landed   and  frozen  in  Canada: 

tariff  rulings   359 

Foreign  trade  of,  1924                    239,  491 

trade  of,  October,  1924,  to  June,  1925  600 

Gold  shipments  to  Australia   353 

Herring,  fresh  or  frozen,  duty  free..  ..  427 
Imports  from  Canada  as  affected  by 

tariff  of.. 80,  170,  280,  414,  488,  598 

Parcel  post  rates  in   405 

Prices,  average,  1923,  1924    221 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
eric Hudd.  New  York: 

January  15,  1925   82 

February  26,  1925    221 

March  5,  1925                             237,  239 

March  28,  1925    328 

April  7,  1925   377 

April  13,  1925    395 

May  12,  1925    491 

May  14,  1925    491 

May  15,  1925   490 

May  19,  1925   513 

May  28,  1925   540 

June  8,  1925    600 

June  10,  1925                          ..    ..  600 

Samples  sent  abroad  and  their  pay- 
ment  404 

Shingles  and  flooring  boards:  marking 

regulations   333 

Shipbuilding  in  1924   195 

Trade  with  Canada,  1924   237 

Sitka  spruce:  market  in   490 

Wheat  crop  prospects                    395,  600 

milling  by  product:  tariff  ruling..  ..  359 

Uruguay 

Industrial  privilege  law  in   90 

V 

Vegetables 

British  West  Indies,  Jamaica,  imports  in 

1924   597 

W 

Wallpaper 

Mexico,  market   370 

New  Zealand,  market  in   123 

United  Kingdom,  imoorts  from  Canada 

in  1923..   ..7   62 

Washboards,  Etc. 

United  Kingdom,  market  conditions..  300 
Washing  Machines  (Electric) 

Brazil,  market  conditions   517 

Water-Heating  Units  (Electric) 

Brazil,  market  conditions   517 

Weights  and  Measures 

Netherlands  East  Indies,  Act   226 

West  Africa 

Fish  (dried),  market  for  Canadian  in..  153 
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Whaling 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  in  the  An- 
tarctic   594 

Wheat 

Australia,  harvest  1924-25   123 

market  conditions   376 

New  South  Wales,  harvest   198 

standards  and  yields   462 

Canada,  Spillers'  Milling  Industries  in.  495 

China,  and  flour  situation  in  445,  574 

samples  wanted  for  Shanghai   310 

India,  crop  conditions  246,  395 

yield  lower   540 

Kenya  Colony,  industry  in   112 

Mexico,  situation  in   306 

New  Zealand,  Canadian  trade  with  in.  439 

new  tariff  conditions   206 

Roumania,  probable  importation   310 

Spain,  import  prohibition  removed. .  . .  366 

imports  into   452 

United  Kingdom,  imports  into  in  1923 

of  shredded   8 

situation  in  West  of  England..  ..33,  193 

United  States,  crop  conditions..  ..395  ,  600 

milling  by  product:  tariff  ruling..  ..  359 
Whisky 

Belgium,  imports  (Canadian)   522 

Window  Displays 

United  Kingdom,  success  of  in   179 

Wire 

Brazil,  market  for  barbed,  galvanized, 

mattress,  etc   542 

United  Kingdom,  market  for  tinned 

mattress   460 

Wire  Rope 

Australia,  industry  established   376 

New  South  Wales,  manufacture  of..  354 
Woodenware 
United  Kingdom,  conditions  in  North 

of  England   298 

imports  from  Canada  in  1923   40 

Woodpulp 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   399 

Sweden,  supplies  in   160 

United  Kingdom,  production  of  in   504 

Wool 

Australia,  auction-sales   30 

decline  in  price   375 

export  of  tops   64 

New  South  Wales,  sales  at  Sydney .65,  463 

sales  in  1924   594 

Japan,  raw,  and  wool  tops  in  demand..  30 
Woollens 

Holland,  trade  in  442 

Wrapping  Paper 

Belgium,  imports  (Canadian)   521 

United  Kingdom,  imports  in  1923..  ..  62 

Z 

Zinc  Ores 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   3S0 
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